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TRANSLATION 


OF THE OF AL-BADAONI.^ 

In the name of God the Compassionate, the Mercipdu 

Oh thou* from whose name spring all other names, 

Kings at thy door are suppliant as I at theirs — 

When once the impulse of zeal for thee was felt, 

No foot remained shod, no head remained crowned. 

Emperor of the world ! with this unprofitable soul of mine 
which has become the abode of demons and wild beasts, ^ in what 
way can I conceive thy praises, and with this worn and foolish 
tongue of mine, which has become as it were food for cats and 
dogs, how can I chant thy eulogy. 

How can the miserable dust proclaim the Unity of God. 

How in this state of defilement praise the Divine Being. 

Moreover, the foot of search litnps feebly in this unknown 
road, because of my constant anxiety and habitual fear, while in 
this limitless desert, my stammering tongue finds the sphere of 
speech always contracted. 

That which my soul knows is but secondary,^ what my tongue 
speaks are but particles — (and therefore unintelligible). 

How can I know thee in my soul or express thee with my 
tongue. 
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•Tliis fieems best, that I Blionld restrain my pen from travelling 
2. in tin's valley, and having hidden the head of bewilderment in the 
clokf3 ^ of meditation on men and regions* should open the eye 
of my understanding to the knowledge of Thy all-peifect works 
and unfading kingdom, and proceeding, through the vicissitudes 
of affairs of created beings, to the Unity of thy exalted j)ersonality, 
should end with the world of proclaimhig and confcssii% the 
Unity of God,^' so that I may see wdth the eye of certainty — nay 
more that I may recognize that 

In thy excellence there is no room for duality,'*' 

Thou and thy majesty make up the universe. 

and I have moistened my lips witli the pure water of the praise of 
that chieftain whose name is “ praised ” ^ whose end is lauded ; 

I is of two kinds which is A tiling’s being yircccded hy 

non-existonco, and which is A tiling’s being dependent upon 

another for its existeiico. Vide Laiio, art 1. 

L it. Collar or hood. 

8 J CL Quran xli.- 53 J 

■yv’C will show 1 liein our signs in the regions and in theinselYcs, 

8 The Unity of God is t ho fundamental ju’oposition of the faith of Islam 
o o*' C"” o <' o ^ '' ^ ^ o ^ 

'A 

Say. IIo is God alone. God tho eternal. Ho bogettoth not, nor is 
bcgofcton — and there is none like unto him. Quran — Surat -ul-Tkhlas. 

That is to say, no one can stand besido him in this position of excellence 
Cf. Quran xxvii, 61. 
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Lord of the promised fountain^ and of tlio praise whicli is 
on every tongue * (may the blessing and peace of God be upon liim 
and liis family) because the mantle of the honour of pternal and 
everlasting empire lies gracefully upon his noble figure, and 
the proclamation 2 and stamp of uridiminishing power and glorious 
sovereignty of right belongs to his exalted name.’ 

The monarch of Arabia of whom the world is a manifes- 
tation, 

The Lord of the earth, whose servant he is, swears by his 
name. 

He was the near neighbour of the Truth for this reason 
had no shadow ^ 

To the end that no one should place a foot on (the shadow 
of) his head — 

Countless ^ praises and eulogies on tlie elect family and the 
trutli-pci'cciving companions of the Prophet, especially upon the 
rightly-guided Khalifalis^ (may the favour of G od be on them 
all) who, for the elevation of the standard of religion and the 
promulgation of the word of evident truth I'isked their lives 
and laid down their heads as a ransom, and thus cleared the thorns 

1 M.S. (A) lias, &c. j — a river in Paradise. 

jPjWf b| Verily wo have given tlieo aPKaiisar. Quran cviii. 1. 

literal ly means “ abundance.” 

2 

The coruiiatioii ceremony of Mulmmmodan mojiarchs consist chiefly in 
tlie recital of tlio khutha and issuing coin {sileka) stamped wiih his name. 

^ Muhammad was said to have no shadow. 

^ THousands upon thousands. 

* . ^ 

6 The four immediate successors of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 

A. II. 11. ‘Umar, A. H. 13. ‘ Usman, A. IF. 23. ‘ All, A. 11. 35, ackuow* 

lodged by the Sunnis. The first throe of tliese are rejected by the Slii'aa 
who hold that ‘ All was the first legitimate Khnlifah. 

^ t ^ * .A''** r vv 

^ (3"^ CL Quran xxvii-81. 

Rely then upon God. Verily thou art standing on obvious truth. 
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of infidelity and the undergrowth of heresy from the plain of 
the kingdom of the sacred law*^ 

After the praise of God and of the Lord the protector of 
the divine missive (may the blessing of God be upon him, his 
family and his companions, a blessing safe from all termination), 
we have to declare that the science of History is essentially a 
3.‘ lofty science and an elegant branch of learning, because it is the 
fountain-head of the learning of the experienced, and the source 
of the experience of the learned and discriminating, and the 
wj’iters of stories and biographies from the time of Adam to 
this present time in which we live, have completed reliable com- 
positions and comprehensive works, and have proved the ex- 
cellence thereof by proofs and demonstrations, but it must not 
be supposed that the reading and study of this science — as 
certain lukewarm religionists, and the party of doubt and dis- 
sent, shortsighted as they are, are wont to affiimi — has been or will 
bo a cause of wandering from the straight path of the illustrious 
law of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him and bis family), or become the entry into and way of ascent 
to the fountainheads of scepticism, and drinking places of defilement 
of the licentious and heretical, and those who have gone astray ; 
because for a body of men who in the very essence of their con- 
stitution are devoid of any share in religious principle, the reading 
of the eternal word which is the key of evident bappincss and “ a 
healing. ami a mercy for the ivorlds^''^ becomes a cause of misery 


sacred law. Cf. Quran v. 52 j (JSJ 

For each one of you liavo we made a law and a pathway. The Mosaic law 
is always called Ai-Taurat (Hebrew n"^ijl.) 


The word in the text is always need for the sacred canon of the Quran 
ia divisible into live sections beliefs— vl'il moralities- olibc 

dovmtions oXcUxi transactions— Kashsliif. Ist.i- 
l&liat-ul-Funiin, art ^ — 


* Quriin ,vii. 84. ^pf ^ 

:;urrr,^rrs.n^^^ - 
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and everlasting loss and if they are not guided by it they $ayr-^ 

“ this is an antiquated lie'' ^ 

If this is the case with the Quran * what chance has History ? 

“When any man has lost his hearing through melancholia,^ 

He cannot participate in the music of David and its harmony,’* 

But I address my words to those who are endowed with the 
qualities of sound intellect and brilliancy of genius, and natural 
equity — not to those who are not led by the sacred law and who 
deny ail principle, fundamental or derivative,^ because such men 
are not worthy of this discourse, nor are they witliin the pale of 
the wise, and discreet, and understanding, and how can one ab- 
solutely refuse to admit a science which is oiio-sevcnth of the 4 . 


1 Quran xlvi. 10. In the original we read— In both this and 
the former quotation there are verbal errors which lead to the conclusion 
that the author was not thoroughly at homo in the Quran. . 

2 I have inserted these words as the only moans of giving an adequate 
rendering of the phrase ^ 

8 fieXayxoXca. The orthography of this word is gadidi 

gives the etymology I the Mack humour, but 

gives no hint of deafness as one of the symptoms of the disease. Doafnosa 
is not a ooncomitant of melancholia as known to modern medicine, but the 
cases of so called hysterical deafness with mental doprossion are iK)t un- 
common. The Bahr ul-Jawdhir says ho fjlhj Uif 

^ ^ 

It is only called “ malikhulia ” whore it is 

the result of (the humour called) “Sauda” (black bile) which is not in- 
flammatory. It takes the ideas and thoughts out of their proper channel 
and tedds to despondency and fear because of a melancholic temperament 
which depresses the mind. 

4 J The two chief divisions of Jurisprudence. Ac- 
cording to the l§i|:ilahat-ul-Funun treats of the soul and of all that 

appertains thereto, thus incliuling all theological science; (KashshHf Istilahat- 
ul-Funun art. of, j al Ashhdh wal Nazdir by Zainul Abidin 

. ^ ^ fi 

bin Najim, (H. K.774) tejjtjAhli 4aa)| 

he, Its fundamentals are flrmly established and its derivatives evident. 



ftcveii sections ^ upon which the foundation of the establishment 
of Faith and Oertaintv is laid. 

And all lliat we relate to thee of the tidl'ngs of the ]grophets 
'ivlth 'which 7ve have established your ”2, tells ns of this, 

and a large body of the learned expositors of the traditions 
and commentators on the Quran, as for example Imam Bukhari ^ 
and Qazi Baizawi ^ up to our own times have occupied them- 
selves in writing about this hcai’t-entliralling science, and their 
words and ])ra(.*iice have become an authority for the nations 
both East and West, in s])ite of the diversity of their origins 
and the distinction of their various degrees. While on the 
other hand an insignilicant l)and of innovators and inventors 
who with the disgraceful 2 )artisanship of greedy mindednesa 
and inijiortuiiate desires, and shortsightedness as regards both 
outwai'd and inwaixl qualities, have placed their feet in tho 
valley of audacity, and have introduced interpolations and ciTors 
into true and memorahlo histories, and having abandoned 

o / "O 

1 Tlio first cliaptor of the Quran which contains seven verses j 

BO called in Sura xv. 87. • 

]>oing plural of rciHuiihuj or raicratiinf. The miinber seven 

roluU?H to ilio VKUtziU or divisioiiB of ilie Quniii eacli one of whiclj is to bo 
lauid so ibiit tbe wlioh' i-< coinpl(*t(Hl in a AVi'ok. See also Tafsir ill Bai/iiwi r>l 

2 Quriin xi. Jiil. 'I'his ((notation is correctly given. 

^ llafi/ AbiVvVbdiiliali Muhaniinad ibti Abil Hasan Ismah'I ibn Ibrahim 
ibn-al'Mughair ihn-al- Ahnaf Vtv.dibah, or Y e/.dezbah according i.o Ibn Makiila 

Manila of the tribe of jjifi. (Slaiio Ibn Khalli({dn, ii. 595.) The last named 
was a Mugian and died in that religion, his son A1 Mu^airat embraced Islam, 

I 

He was tbe uuilior of I Sahih-ul-Bukhari, a collection of autlioii' 

tie traditions — in vvhieli an aeeouut of Imam Bukhari is given. Ho was 
born A. 11. 194. and diml A. II. 250, and was burled at the village of Khar tang 

near Sauianiand leaving no male issue. The is held in great 

esteem by Muslims. 

Qa/.i Xasir nd-Din Abiil Kluiir Abdullah Baiziiwi, ibn Umar ibn Mubani- 
wud, was born at Bai/a, a villagi? of fcjliiraz, ^aipl ivas appointed Chief Qazi. 
He was the author of many ivorks, among others Al(j,h<uja(tijil Jiqli.. SJearh ul- 
null ninnehij. His most celebrated work was a, commentary on the 
Quran called Amrdru-i-tanzi'L He died A.H. 085 and was buried in Shiraz., 
See also Saey ; Anth = (tram; Arab: notes on BaiZuwi, ^7. See also 
Klliott and IJewson, Vol. 11., 252 and note. 
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recognised constructions^ and explanations, and interpretations 
of obvious nature, and estimating the conflicts and discussions 
of the noble companions and inigbty followers (of tlio Prophet) 
by their own condition, attributed them to mutual contradiction 
and hatred, and to idvali-y in the splendour and amount of their 
property and family, and having seduced simple minded people 
of elementary belief, bavo led them, by tlioir own error and by 
attributing error to otliors, to Gelicnna, the bouse of perdition. 

“ Wlien the crow becomes leader of a tribe, be will surely lead 
them along the path of destruction.” 

And if the eye of a man he instilled with the collyrinm of the 
Divine guidance, and illuminated by the light of truth, and guard- 
ed from every calamity which happens in tlie world of existence 
and evil, he passes to the Unity of tlie Ci'eator, the Ancient of 
days, the Glorious, fi-ced from the stain of innovation, and 
puiified from the blemish of change and alteration. And when I 
look carefully, I see that tlie world is itself an .ancient archetype 
which has neither hc.ad nor i*oot, its pages are a confused record, 
and in oacli l)ag(3 there is a list of the aff.airs of a section of 6. 
mankind who have had the reins of the management of affairs 
entrusted to their hands. 


Tin’s ancient Shahnama relates the affairs of the- kings of 
the world. 

Do thou always look and read therein with circumspection. 

X Lulas'^ is the plural from an iof. c.g. 

lie put the best construction upon it, namely a saying (Lane, s.v. 

8 ^Idio Arab proverb runs thus : 



“ He who has the crow for a guide will he led by it to the carcasses of dogs.” 
The crow was considered as the most inauspicious thing on earth, thus tho 

Arabs say More ill-omened than a crow- 

Its appearance is thought to be ominous of separation, thorofore they say 

also The raven (or crow) of soi)aration. 
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The spell of this narrative brings sweet sleep to him 
Who is in delirium, and has become distracted with mad* 
ness of the brain. 

But it also wakens him who on account of pride, has fallen 
into the slumber of carelessness and whom the devil has 
deceived. 

And inasmuch as the invoker of blessing upon all mankind, 
‘Abdul QMir ibn Muldk Shah Bad^oni (may God erase his 
name from the book of sins) in the beginning of the year 999 ^ 
in accordance with the fateful order of his excellency the 
Khalifah of the time, the shadow of the Deity, Akbar Shahi * 
when he had finished his selection from the History of Kashmir ® 
which, by the soul -inspiring order of that world-conquering 
Emperor whose throne is the heaven, one of the incomparable 
doctors of India had translated from the Hindi into Persian, 
yielded to a liking which he had for this science from youth 
to maturity, and as it was seldom that he had not been occupied 
in reading and writing it, either of his own free will and accord 
or in obedience to orders, it used often to occur to him to write 
as well an epitome of the affairs of the Emperors of the metro- 
polis of Dehli, from the time of the commencement of Islam to 
the time of writing, in a concise manner, 

All the world is but a village that (city of Mecca) is the 
centlJul point ^ (of Islam). 

that it might be a memorandum comprising a portion of the 
events of each reign in brief form, and a memorial for my 
friends, and a conspectus for the intellectual, and although it 

1 999 of the Hijra (1590 A. D.) 

ft The Emperor Akbar, who about this time employed Baddoni “ to make 
translatious from the Arabic and Sanskrit as in the case of the Mu*jamu-1- 
Buldan, Jdmin-r-jEtasludi, and the Eimayana,” (Elliott and Dowson, v. 478.) J 

8 Said to have been translated from the original Hindi by Mulla Shsdi 
MuhS'h^i^^d Shdhdbidi — but, not apparently the Bajd-tarangini, for the trans- 
lation of that work is usually attributed to Mauland Imad-ud-dm. Cf. Am-i- 
Akbarit Blochmann, I. pages 105-106 — footnote 1. 

4 Mecca, as being the central meeting place of all Muslims. The Arabic 

phrase is *>1^1 The oollectiye body of the Muslims, 

Vide Lane Art- 
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might not be a book to be relied upon, or a notable composition, 
still in accordance with the saying 

“ These ancient pages of the sky whose beauty the stars are, 6. 
Are an ancient history of many Emperors whofee armies 
excel the stars in number,” 

it may be that from the perusal of this book a messenger from the 
world of spirits and invisible mysjiDiies may cast a ray of light 
upon the receptive mind, and thus being a cause of abstraction 
and seclusion, may wean the soul from the love of this transitory 
world, and may aid the compiler of these pages in the prosecution 
of his task, and hi^ hopes may not be blighted ; and inasmuch as 
each day some new grief used to appear, and some vexatious 
annoyance used to shew itself, helps being few and hindrances 
many ; moreover by reason of fresh toils and temporal changes it 
was diflBcult to remain in one place. 

“ Each day would bring a different place, each night a different 
roof.” 

And besides all tbis, my sustenance was by no means assured, 
hanging as it were between heaven and earth, and my heart 
utterly distracted by separation from kindred and friends ; accord- 
ingly that commission was only accomplished by fits and starts,^ 
until a kind and complaisant man of wealth, orthodox and reli: 
giously disposed, and happily furnished with this world’s goods, 
who was very devoted to me, and for whom 1 too entertained an 
indescribable affection, having completed the writing of the 
Tdrikh i Nizami^ which is a bulky volhme, and which is here being 
completed by me — removed thb furniture of life to the sublime 
abode of Paradise. 


1 J used to fall into the region of 

holding back and pushing on. 

8 Khwija Nizamu-d-din Aljuiad, son of Khwaja Muqim Har^wi diw6n of 
the household of Babar, is said in the ZaJj^irdtu-UQawdnin (E.D. v. 178) to 
have been appointed diwan^of Akbar’s household.’ He was subsequently 
appointed baMishi of the province of Gujrat, 

The history referred to in the text is one of great repute and authority, 
it was called’ by the author Tabaq6t-i-Akbar-i3h£hi by which title Badioiii 
himself also styles the work. Its name is also known as Tabaqdt- 

2 
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“ He has departed — I too follow him. 

Each one at last mast go the self same way.*' 

At this juncture, when Time departing from its usual custom, 
has treated me in the matter of leisure with some sort of liberal- 
ity, it has come about that I have been able to steal a morsel of 
the chequered ^ hours of my life from bis grasp, so that I renewed 
my intention and confirmed my purpose, and en this ground that 
there is no bygone event whlhh has not left something for the 
present, 

“ If the peasant thoroughly clears under the sheaves of wheat 
Ho leaves the sparrow’s portion on the gr<jund,** 

I have selected and transcribed accurately a portion of tbe 
circumstances of some of the autocrat Emperors of Hindustan 
from tbe Tdrikh i Mubdrak Shdhi * and the Nizamu-UTawdrihlk of 
Niz&mi ^ which is as it were a drop in tbe ocean and a bubble of 
the turbulent floods, and have also added somewhat of my own, 
and have kept*before me the desirability of conciseness and have 

i^Akbari. Firishta states that of all the histories ho consulted this is the 
only on© he found complete. (Elliot and Dowson, v. 177-178.) 

Ni^imu-d-din died in 1003 A, H., 1694 A. D. From the author’s preface 
in the text above it would appear that he had had the work in hand 
some considerable time, but had not been able to givb his undivided attention 
to it ilntil after the death of Nig6mu-d-dm. In the space of a yeajt* from 
that event he had completed his abridgment so that, it must have been fairly 
fbr advanced at the time of Nijjdmu-d-d£n’s decease. 

1 see Lane, Art. The days are apt to decline from the right 

course apt to return C^Ljd and The days. 

* This work was written by Yahyd ibn-Abmad ibn-‘ Abdullah Sirhindi 
according to FiriShta with the express purpose of recording the reign df 
Mubarak S^h6h. It commences with the reign of Muhammad Sam, founder 
of the Gbor£ dynasty ; the only known MS. terminates abruptly in the 
middle of the reign of Sultan Sayyid Mnhammad, 852 A. H. — (1448 A. D,). 

8 This must be the work already referred to, i. e., the Tabaqitd.Akbarl 
although the name Nigtou-t-TawAril^ does nol^appear to be given to it else- 
where. 

The name Ni^dmu-t-Tawari^ is generally restricted to the work by 
Bai?4wi {vide Elliott and Dowson II, pp. 252-253.} Its date is about €74 H. 
(1275 A. D.) ‘ 
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imposed upon myself tBe necessity of avoidance of aJl aifeotation 
of*style and metaphor, and have named this model composition 
* Muntakhabu-t-TawdAhh.^ I hope that this imperfect collation 
and composition, whose object is the perpetnation of the anspi- 
cions names of the^ Emperors of Isl4m, and the transmission of 
a memorial thereof in this changing world until the final consum- 
mation, may lead to the pardon of the author in the world to 
come, and not be an augmentation of the crimes laid to his 
charge. 

And do thou, O Nightingale, as thou roamest throngh this 
garden, 

With all thy sweetness, abstain from blaming the defects of 
the crow.’! 

Since the object of my ambition is to write correctly, if I should 
by accident let fall from my pen the instimment ‘.of my thoughts, 
or commit in my thoughts, which are the motive agent of my 8. 
pen, any slip or error, I liope that He (may He be glorified and 
exalted) in accordance with his universal mercy which is of old, 
will overlook and pardon it. 

By speaking evil do not change my tongue, • 

And do not make this tongue of mine my wrong.* 

And since the first of the Emperors of Islam who were the ’ 
cause of the conquest of Hindustan— (after Mahomed Qasim,* 

1* 

I This title is common to works by many other authors (Elliott and 
Dowson, V. 477) spOoially given to a history by Haran ibn-Muliammad al- 
Khaki ash-Shirdzi, completed A. H. 1019 (1610 A. D). The work of Baddoni 
is known better as T^iri^-i-Badd»nf. 

% There is a play on the words wrong and tongm which cannot 

be preserved In translation. 

8 The incidents of Muhammad Qasim’s engagements and victories are 
related in the Ohaoh N&ma, extracts from which will be found in Elliott and 
D/ AJl (Vol* i- PP- 181-211.) See also Futu^u-l-Buldan of Al-Bila^uri (B. 
an t). i. 113). His full name was Muljammad ibn-Qasim ibn-Muf^ammad 
ibn-Hakim ibn-Abi ‘U»iail, and he was sent during the Ifealffatl of Walid- 
ibn- Abdul Malik 705-715 A.B., to command on the frontiers of Bind. (E., 
and D. Al-Bilazuri Vol. i. p. 119.) 

See also E. and D. Tol. i, Appendix 432, &c. 
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cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj-ibn-Yusuf Saqfi, ^ wlio in tlie 
year, 93 A.H., (711 A.D.), conquered tlie countries of Sind, Multan 
and Gujrat, and, by theorder of Walid ibn-‘Abdul Malik Marwani ^ 
who on an important occasion wrote to him from Dapiascus and 
summoned him to his presence, starting from Oodypur in India, 
and wrapping himself in a raw hide, while on £is journey yielded 
up his life to God, and after him the affairs of Islam in that 

I Abii Muhammad al-Ilajj£j was son of Yusuf-ibn al IJakam ibn-‘Uqail ibn- 
Mas^d ibn Aumir ibn Miattib ibu Mdlik ibn Ka‘b, ibii 'Amr ibn 8a‘d ibn 
‘Auf ibu Qasai (called also §aqif). He was governor of Irak and Khordsan 
for *Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (692-705 A.D.) and was confirmed in that 
office by Walid ibn Abdul Malik (705-715 A.D.) For an account of him 
sec I. K. (Slane) I. 356 and soqq). Ho founded the city* of Wdsit between 
Basra and Knfa (75 A H.) He died on 2lBt Ramazdn A.H. 95, at the ago 
of fifty -four and was buried at Wasit., Ibn Khalliqdn states, “ His malady 
was a cancer in the stomach for which he called in a physician, who, having 
examined into his case, tied a piece of meat to a string and passed it down 
his throat j after a lapse of some time he drew it out, and found a swarm of 
worms adhering to it : God gave also a cojd ague power over him and 
although vases filled with lighted coals wore placed around him so close as 
to scorch his skin he felt them not. (I.K. Slane loc, cit.). 

He was a brutal ruler, and at his death it was said in thanksgiving “ O my 
God ! thou hast caused him to die : lot his example also die from among us.” 

“ Ttie tribe of §aqff was a groat and well-known tribe dwelling at Taif, 
who before their conversion to Islam were devoted to the special worship of 
the idol Lat ; the founder of tlio tribe was Qassi (called also Saqif) whoso 
descent from Ma‘dd is supported by two different genealogies.” (Caussin 
de Perceval, Hist, dea Arabos, i. 272). After refusing to hoar the prophet 
in a personal appeal made to them, they made war against him, but even- 
tually embraced Islam in 630 A.H., shortly after the return of Muhammad 
to Medina. 

* Walid ibn- Abdul Malik Marwani, became j^alifahin the year 86 \ H. 
and died in the year 96 A. H. His father his predecessor in the Khali- 
fate, his name was ‘Abdul Malik ibn-Marwdii whence Walid is called Marwani. 
It was during the Khalifate of Abdul Malik that al-IJajjaj pulled down the 
Ka‘bah and restored it to the condition in which it was in the time of As 
Suyuti. Walid was ignorant, despotic and tyrannical, but withal dis- 
charged the duties of ^alif well, he built the mosque of Damascus and 
during his Khalifate many foreign conquests were achieved. (See Jarrett’s 
translation of As Suydti’s Tarikhii-l-Khulafa. pp. 227-230.) 

The incident in the text relates to the vengeance taken for their father’s 
death by the two virgin daughters of Raja Dahir, who were taken captive 
when he was killed at the siege of the fort of Rdwar, 93 A. H. Mubammad 
Qasim had sent them to Ba g hdad under the charge of his negro slaves. 
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country lost all order) \vere Ndsfru-d-dm Su'htddigm ^ whose son 
was Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi who every year used to make 
incursions into India with the object of plundering and engaging 
in religious warfare, and in the reign of whose sons Lahore be- 


When they were summoned before the Kh alifah Walid ibn- Abdul Malik, ho 
became enamoured of them and desired to retain them. They however 
assured him that Muhammad Qdsim had kept them with himself for three 
days before sending them to the Khalifah and that consequently they were 
not worthy to become his concubines. Walid being very indignant wrote a 
letter commanding Muhammad Qasim at whatever place he might have 
arrived when ho received the mandate, to suffer himself to bo sewn up in a 
raw hide and sent to the Capital. Muhammad Qasim received the letter 
at “ U'dhafar ’* (Oodypdr) obeyed its orders and was brought before the 
Kh alifah dead. 

The Khalifah taking a bunch of green myrtle in his hand, shewed the 
corpse to Dahir’s two daughters, who thereupon told him that they had falsely 
represented the facts in order to be revenged on the slayer of their father. 
They wore accordingly by his order enclosed between walls. (Elliott 
audDowson, Vol. I, pp. 210,-211, Appendix 437, Aiii-i-Akbari, Vol. II. 845, and 
footnote). Muhammad Qdsim was succeeded in the sovereignty of Sind by 
the descendants of the Band Tamim Ansari from whom it passed to the 
Sumra Rajputs. 

1 “In A. H. 107 (A. D. 725-26) under the Khalifato of Ilisham b- Abdul, 
Malik Amin b- Abdallah Kashari, governor of Khurasan, conquered Ghor 
Gharjistan, the territory of Nimroz and Kabul, and made the latter his capital. 
From that time continuously under the dynasties of Umayyah and Abbas 
. it was held by the governor of Khurasan until under the Samanis, Alptigin, 
a slave of that house, withdrew from their obedience took possession of 
C^azni and Kabul and assorted his independence. On his death Subuktigin, 
father of the great Mahmud, succeeded to the kingdom and it continued 
under the house of Ghazni.” 

I have quoted this verhatim from Jarrott’s translation of* the Ain-i-Akbari 
Vol. II. p. 414, because it shews iu a few words the changes which occurred 
during the period intervening between Muhammad Qasim and Subuktigin- 

Nasiru-d-din Subuktigin is affirmed by historians to have been a Turk by 
descent who was brought by a merchant as a boy to Bukhara whore ho was 
sold to Alptigin, who from being governor of Khurasan had by revolt 
against Mansur (A. H. 351) established his sovereignty over Ghazni. 

Subuktigin some fifteen years later married the daughter of Alptigm 
and was acknowledged king by the chief of Ghazni, Alptigin having died 
two years previously, during which period his son Abu I^ljaq was governor 
till his .death. He then became founder of the Ghaznivide Dynasty or the 
Kings of Lahore. (See Briggs Fei'ishta, Vol. I. pp. 11-96,) also (Elliott and 
Dowson, Vol. VI, 207-221.) See also Tahaqdl-i’Nasiri (Raverty) page 70 and 
footnote. 
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came the seat of Gov'ernment, so that Mam never again lost its 
hold on that country — accordingly I deemed it right to commence 
this history with an account of that monarch whose end was 
glorious, so that it may be fortun ate Ifrom the fost, and lauded at 
the last — and God is the best of helpers and defenders. 

The GffAZNiYXDE Dynasty. 

From Sult4n hTasiru-d-din Subuktigin to Khusrau Malik, who, 
prior to the conquest of Dehli, proclaimed Islam in Hindustan, 
from the year 367 A. H. {977 A.D.), to the year 582 A.H. (1186 
A.D.). Their sovereignty thus lasted two hundred and fifteen years 
under the sway of fifteen monarcbs. 

Sultan H/siRU-D-nfN Subuktigin 

Was of Turki origin, the slave of Alptigin who was a servant of 
Amir Mansur- ibn-Hdh Samdni.i In the year 367 H. after the 
death of Abd Ishaq, the son of Alptigin, by common consent of 
the soldiery and populace ho succeeded ^ to the imperial throne 
in the city of Bust^ and raised the standard of conquest, and 

X The eightli prince of the Samani dynasty who reigned 22 years. 
(D’Herbelot). 

The Slm^ni dynasty was founded by Asad bin-S»man. It held 
sway over Khurdstin and Transoxiana, holding its court at Bukhara — from 
279 A. H. to 395 A. II. See Tahaqdt-i-Kdsiri, Baverty pp. 26, 27 and 53. 
Amir Abul Hirs Mansiir died at Bukhara 366 A. H. and was succeeded by 
his son Abul Qasim-i-N5h. {Tahuqdt'i’Ndsiri, Baverty 44.) For an account 
of the Sdmanf dynasty, see ll’Herbolot HI. 193. Abu Ishaq was ap- 
pointed by Mansur as governor of C^aznin upon the death of hfs father 
Alptigin in the year 365 A. H., and died in 367 A. H. 

According to the Tahaqat-i-Ndairij Alptigin died in 352 A. H. and Ishdq 
in 355 A. H. upon the death of Ishaq Balkatigfn, jhe slave of Alptigm 
succeeded him. dying in 362 A. H. after him again Pirey obtained the govern- 
ment, but was deposed in 367 A. H. when the Government passed to Subuk- 
tigin. (See Baverty Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri, pp, 71-73.) 

* The Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri states that Subuktigin succeeded Alaptagin in 
Ghaztiin (Baverty pp. 46-74.) 

8 Bmt^ the capital of Zabulistan {vide Abul Feda II., ii. 201) which in- 
cludes Kabul and the adjacent territory as far as Clhazna and even beyond. 
Derived by Yakiit from Zabul, grandfather of BuStam. .{A'in-i^Ahhari 
(Jarrett) Yol. II. p. 115, and p. 408). ‘^According to the Qanun Bust is 
situated in 91'^83' long : and 32^15' lat : according to the Atwal in 90® long, 
and 83° lat. Third QMnmio,{_see Ain-i'AkhaH, Yoh 11. llBy footnote ^2 Chief 
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girding* np the loins of energy and effort for foray and religious 
war, he invaded Hindustan on the frontiers of the country of Koh-i- 
Jiid ^ and having fought a severe battle with Jaipal who was the 9 . 
ruler of Hindustan, concluded peace with him. Jaipal, however, 
broke the treaty. Accordingly Hasiru-d-din Subukti gin equipped • 
an army composed of 10,000 cavalry and numberless elepbauts 
buge as moiiutains, and engaged in conflict with him a second 
time, fought a great battle with him in the neighbourhood of 
Lamghanat,® the breeze of victory stirred tlio banners of Amir 
Hasiiu-d-din, the army of Jaipdl suffered defeat, and he him- . 
self took to flight and sought refuge in Hindustan. Thus 
Lamghanat came into the possession of Amir IsTasiru-d-din, the 
JQiiitbah was read and the coin struck in his name.® Then he 
proceeded to the assistance of Amir .Nuh-ibn-Man?ur Simiui* 
and was the means of procuring notable victories in Khui*asan 
and the regions beyond the river.® Finally in the month of 
Sha‘ban® of the year 387 A.H. (997 A.D.,) he obediently submitted 
to the summons of the Almighty, having reigned for twenty 
years. 

Yaminu-d-Daulat Sultan Mahmud ibn Nasiru-d-din Qsaznavi. 

When Siibuktigin,- in the month of Sha‘ban 387 H., while on 
the road to Ghaziiin, receiving the sumjpions of the Almighty 

place of the district of Bost. Bost is situated on the banks of the Hend- 
marid find is part of Sijistan. From Bost to Ghaziia one reckons about 14 
marches [Ahul Fcda II., ii. 108) Abul Feda further states that at Bost on 
the Hoiidmand (llelmiind) there is a bridge of boats similai^ to those of the 
rivers of Iraq. (IT. 76). • * 

^ The Koh’i-Mdi ihcludos the mountainous region between Ghaznah and 
Lahore. 

2 Lamghd7i. See Abul Feda II. ii. 201 . According to the Lobab this is the 
general name of a collection of places in the mountains of Ghaznah. (See 
Abul Feda I. cocxlvi ) Lamghdn, Long 104*^50' Lat 34°3 Am-i-Akbari iii. *89. 

8 The reading of the A-daA (Khutba) and striking the (sikka) that is 
stamping the currency, wore* tho usual accompaniments of the accession of 
the sovereigns of Islam, and constituted a proclamation of their authority. 

4 See History of the Caliphs As Suyutj (Jarrett) pp. 432-433. 

Mawara-un-nahr. Transoxiana. • 

According to Yaqut in his Mui||Ltarik, Tnran is the name given to the col- 
lection of countries situated beyond the Oxus. • See Abul Feda “ Tran^oxi- 
ana,” for a full account of the countries included under this name. 

6 The eighth month of the Muhammadan year, 
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responded ‘'Here am he appointed liis young son Israa'il as 
liis successor. 1 When this news reached Mal^niud who was the 
elder son of Subuktigin, he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
brother and sought a peaceful solution of the difficulty on the 
following terms : That Isma'il should give up Ghaznin to Mahmud, 
receiving in its stead the governorship of BallA : Isma'il refused 
these terms, and eventually war was declared between the 
brothers. MahmM was yictorious, and after defeating Isma'il, 
10. ^ept him closely besieged in ^laznin for a space of six months, 

. at the expiration of which time certain of their friends intorven- 
cd and made peace between them. Isma‘il then came' and had an 
interview with Mahmud, and the sovereignty devolved upon 
Yaminu-d-Daulat Mahmud. After this a quarrel arose between 
Majimud and Mansur ibn-Nuh Samani and also his brother 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn-Nuh.* Eventually Mahmud got the upper hand. 
The Amirs of ‘Abdu-l-Malik also, Faiq and Baktiizun, who 
engaged in contest with Mahmud, were defeated by him, and the 
sovereignty of the whole of Kinrasan, of Ghaznin, and the 
frontiers of Hindustan came into the hands of Mahmud. 

Mal^imud’s mother was the daughter of the ruler of Zabuk'^ 


1 The question of the right of succession of tho two brothers admits of 
some doubt. Fronf the text it would appear that it was the intontiou of Subuk- 
tigin to nominate his younger son Ismaffi. The author of the Tahaqdt-i- 
JVixsir/ ignores Isma^il’s succession (seo Raverty, note 6, page 75, and Briggs, 
note on Feri&hta, page 29). Subuktigiii died in 387, and Mahmud succeeded 
according to Fjmakati in 388. It appears uncertain how long Isma'il held 
the Government, but probably the six months during which ho was besieged 
by Mahmud in Ghazni, represents his whole reign. 

2 Tho origin of this quarrel is stated by Forishta to have been a protest 
lodged by Maliuilld against the nomination of Bak-Tdzun to the governorship 
of Khurasan (see Briggs, p. 84, see also Raverty, Tahaqdt'i-NdsiH, pp. 49, 50). 

Man^dr was deprived of his sight after dethronement by Faiq and Bak- 
tuzun who then by agreement with Mahmdd were to liold Merv and Nishdpur. 

Shortly after this (in 388 A. H.), the Samani dynasty cam© to an end after 
the defeat of Abd-ul-Malik by llak i-Nasr. ft had lasted one hundred and 
eight years. See Raverty, pp. 53, 64. (see also D. Herbolot iii. 194). 

Mahmud is* related to have assumed the title of SuRan and to have been 
the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term (Thomas, Coins of 
Kings of Gh azni, J. R. A. S. IX. 270. see a]|(o Flliott II, 480*481. 

8 She was the daughter of Alptagin, governor of ^aznin, which is here 
meant by Zabul, the words ‘ that is Qaudahar only occur in one copy and 
are probably interpolated. 
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{that is to say Qandahdr *] accordingly, he is called Mahmdd 
ZahuH — as Firdausi ^ says : 

The auspicious court of Mahtudd Zabuli is an ocean, 

An ocean such that no shore can be found for it : 

I went to the ocean — I dived but found no pearl 
The fault is my fortune’s — not that of the ocean. 

In the early part of his reign he had some unpleasant cor- 
respondence with the Khalifah of Baghdad Al-Qiidir billahi 
‘Abbasi.** Eventually the Khalif despatched a magnificent robe of 
honour, and many presents of precious things and gems, and con- 
fetTed on him the title of Amiru-l-Millat Yarainu-d-Daulat. 

Leaving Ghazni n he went to Balkh and HeiAt, and in 387 A.H., 

(997 A.D.) he returned to Ghaznin after having settled those pro- 
vinces, and thence made repeated incuisions and forays into 
Hindustan, and took several fortresses. ‘Asjadi^ composed the 
following qasida in honour of this expedition ; 

When the king of kings marched to Somnat ^ 

He made his own deeds the standard of miracles. * 

In the month of Shawwal, 391 A.H., (1000 A.D.) Mahmfid re- 11 
turned to Hindustan from Ghaznin with ten thousand cavalry, 

* Not in MSS (A) or (B). 

I Firclanei. For an account of this famous poet see this volume page 82 
Note 1, and Majma^ul Fusahd I. 382, 

* Al-Qadir billahi Abul ‘Abbas Abmad-ibn-Ishak ibn il Muqtadir was born 
in 336 A.H.' Hie Khalifate lasted from 381 A. H. to 422, the year of his death, 
a period of forty -one, years. As Suyuti quoting from Al-Khatib says that 
ho was distinguished for his rectitude and nobility of character. (History of 
Caliphs (Jarrett, p. 431.) 

® Hakim Abu Najsar ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ibn-Man?dr contemporary of Hakim 
Ansuri, Hakim Farrukhi, and Hakim Firdusi. He died in 432 A, H. (Majma‘ul 

I Fusaha, Vol. I. p. 340.) The qasida in which the lines quoted occur is given 
at length in the Majma^nl Fu?aha, loc. cit, MS, (A) quotes them wrongly, 

MS. (B) is the same as the text which reads for ‘Asjadi was a cele- 
• brated poet of Merv. The Tdbaqdt-i-Ndsiri gives another couplet in addition 
to the above and attributes the poem to ‘Ansuri (p. 82, note 1). 

4i SomnAt. Situated according to the Qanun in 97*^ 10' long, and 22° 15' lat. 
Somnit is on the shore, in the land of pirates which is part of India. Ibn- 
Baid says that travellers often speak of it, and it forms part of Guzeriit or 
the country of Lar. (See Bay ley, History of Gujerat, p. 18, etc., A^n-i-Akhart 
tol. II. (Jarrett) 246, etc. Abul Feda IL ii. 116.) 

See also Albiruni India { Sachau) 1. 205, and Index ^mamUha^ 

See also p. 27 of this volume, &c, 

3 
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and reduceil Peshawar. He also again drew up his forces on 
these frontiers for battle with Jaipal who confronted him with 
large forces of cavalry and infantry and three hundred elephants. 
8ultan Mahmdd gained the day and Jaipal was taken prisoner 
together with fifteen of his relatives, his brothers and his sons ; 
and five thousand infidels fell by the sword. Great spoils fell into 
the hands of the Qdvazis, among them a pearl necklet which was 
on the neck of Jaipal, which was worth some hundred and eiglity 
thousand dinars} and the necklets of the others too, on^the same 

' 1 Note 1. Dinar. 

There is some uncertainty as to the actual value of the Dinar, as there 
were different coins, one of silver and the other of gold bearing this namo-r- 

It was during the Khali fate of Abdul Malik ibn Marwdn (A.H. 73 to 
A.H. 86, A.D. 692 A.D. 705) that a separate coinafe was introduced. Thus 
As Suyuti gives the following account: “ Yahya-b-Bakayr narrates: — 

‘ I heard Malik say that the first who coined dmars was Abdul Malik and he 
inscribed on them a verse of the Quran. Mu8a‘b states that Abdul Malik 
inscribed on the dinar “ Say, God is One.” (Qur. cxii.) and on the reverse, 

“ therois no God but God; ” and its circumference was a rim of silver and 
he inscribed outside the rim, “ Muhammad is the Apostle of God, whom 
he bath sent as a guide unto Salvation and the true faith.’ ” (Jarrett," 
History of the Caliphs p. 222.) 

' Abdul Malik had introduced the custom of writing at the head of letters 
the formula, “ say there is ono God ” This was a cause of offence to the 
Grecian Emperor who wrote saying that unless Abdul Malik abandoned this 
habit V there will reach you on our dinars the mention of what you will not 
like.” Abdul Malik consequently decided upon coining his own dinars which 
he did in the year 75 A.H. (A.D 694.) 

The origin of the word dinar is attributed to the Latin denarius the words 
fals and dirham being in the same way derived from follis and 

drachma. (Prinsep I. 19-246.) 

The denarius, a silver coin was worth approximately S\d its average weight 
being according to the authorities 60 grains. It was first coined B.O. 269. 

Its relation to the drachma was at first as 8*6 to 9 75, but owing to a 
falling off in weight of tlie drachma they at one time were practically equal 
in value. The drachma was a silver coin and occupied among the Greeks * 
the place of the denarius among the Romans. Both these coins then, the • 
dinar and the dirham, were silver originally, and were in all probability of 
equal values, but there is another dinar mentioned in the Raja Tarangini and 
elsewhere which was a gold coin— this answers almost exactly to the Roman 
denarius aureus of which Pliny speaks, the average weight of which was 
320 grains. The gold coins of Chandragupta mentioned in the Sanchi 
inscription weigh from 120 to 130 grains and are indubitably copied from 
Greek originals in device as well as in weight. Prinsep I. 246, 
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scale. Tliis victory was won on Saturday,* the 8th of Muharram, 
392 H., (1001 A.D.) Leaving this place Mahmud proceeded to the 
fortress of Tabarhindah* which was the residence^ of Jaip4I, 
and conquered that country. 

After this in the month of Miiljiarram 393 A.H. he left Ghazni n. 
and proceeded to Hindustan by way of Seistan and assaulted 
Bhatia^ which is in the vicinity of Muhan, The Raja of that 
place, Beji Rai, fearing the punishment of the Sultan killed him- 
self with a dagger, and they brought his head to the Sultan. 
Many Hindus, more than one can number, were hurried along t he 
I’oad to non-existence by the pitiless sword, and Mahmud took ns 
spoil two hundred and seventy elephants while Da‘iid ibn-Na^r ^ 
the renegade ruler of Multan, being reduced to submission by the 
Sultan, agreed to pay twenty times twenty thousand dirhams^ 
annual tribute. 

Wo may thus take it that the golden dindr was double tho weight of the 
silver dCndr and taking tho ratio of gold to silver as 10 to 1 this would give 
us tlio relative values of tho gold and silver dinar in terms of dinars of 
silver as 20 to 1. 

This relative value is rendered more probable still by a comparison of our 
author’s statement of the tribute paid by Ddud ibn Nasi* (page 11, lino 18 of 
the Text) with that of Firishta (see note 6 below). 

Against this however is tho statement in the Ain-i-Alchari (Blochmaiin I. 
p. 36) that “ the Dinar is a gold coin weighing one miftqdl, i. e., 1| dirhams 
but as both the dirham and the miftqdl were variable the accuracy of this 
statement is open to question. 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. (Art.) Denarius. 

1 Firishta says Monday, the 8th of Muharram. 

8 Tabarhindah. Firishta calls this Batindah which is also the name given 
% to Jaipal’s capital in a history of tho Rajas of Jamu. As to the identity of 
I this with Waihind, see Raverty’s Tahaqdt-i-Ahhari, pp. 76-80 footnote’, see 
Tieffenthaler’s map, Vol. III. See also E. and D. II. 438. 

5 MS. (A) has Text has which is evidently an “ im- 

provement ” on the author. 

4 MS.. (A) has Bhata MS. (B) has Bhdta. The real name of 

this place is according tp Elliott BJiera, which lies on the left bank of the 
Jhelnm under the Salt Range — see E and D., Yol. II., Appendix, pp. 439-440. 
b Grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, first ruler of Multan (Briggs, p. 40.) 

6 Firishta says 20,000 golden dirams. A'ceording to the Ai'n-uAMari, Vol. 
I. 35- the dirl am is a silver coin, and no mention is made of a golden dirham. 
Taking tibie value of the golden dirham at twenty times that of the silver 
dirham tho text would give the same amount as that given by Firishta 
(see note 1 p. 18). 
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As he was advancing to Mnltdn, Anandp^l, son of Jaipal, rose 
up against him to oppose the adrance of the Snltin, but fled after 
the battle to the mountains of Elashmir, and the Snltdn reached 
12. Multan by way of Hindustan.* Those events occurred in 39fl 
.A.H. (1005 A.D.) In the following year 397 A.H. (1006 A.B.) 
a battle was fought at BalUj between Mabmiid and Ilak Kbdn^ 
king of Mdward an-Kaliri^ Sultan Mahmtid was victorious ; Ilak 
Khan finally died in the year 403 H. ( 1012 A.D.) 

In the year 398 H. (1007 A.D.)- Mabmdd entered Turkistan, 
and having settled the affairs of the Turkis, pursued Sukhpdl^ 
Kabsa, Rajd of Sind (who having embraced Islam had been re- 
leased from his captivity to Abu ‘AH Sinjuri but had again 
joined the idolaters aiid apostates) overcame him and threw him 
into prison where he died. 

In the year 399 A.H. (1008 A.D.) Mahmud a second time 
entered Hindustan and engaging in battle with the aforesaid 
Anand Pal defeated him, and betaking himself with his vast 
spoil to the fortress of Bhimnagar^-^ which nowadays is known 

1 Firislita says by way of Batindah. In the text we find by way of • 
Hindustan and MSS. (A) and (B) have the same. According to Elliott (II. 
438) we should boro read Bihand or Wailiind, a place of considerable impor- 
tance on the western bank of the Indus about fifteen miles above Attock. 

3 See Raverty Tahaqat-i'NaaiHj p. 52 and note. Ilak son of Bughra Khtn 
took Bukhara 10th Zi“Qa‘dah, 389 H. See also pages 84-85, footnote 9. 

See also Briggs’ Firisbta, pp. 42-44. 

.8 Transoxidna. 

4 Firishta calls him Snkhpal, a son of one of the Rajas • of India. MS. 

(A) and (B) have Sukpdl Naba According to Elliott his name 

was Sukhpal-Nawasa Shfih, the name Nawasa denoting his relationship to 
Jaipdl whose grandson be in all probability was (see E and D, II. App, 441.) 
He is called Rdja inasmuch as Mahmud when leaving Multan to fight Ilak 
Khdn had (according to Firishta) left his Indian possessions in his charge. 
See also Elphiustone, Hist, of India, p. 280. 

6 This fortress is situated about a mile from the town of Bhim. The fort 
itself was called Nagarkot (Firishta) and is the same as Kot Kangra; In 
Tieffenthaler's map Nagarkote is placed some 25> miles N. W. of Kot Kangra,, 
but at page 107, Vol I , he says, “ C6tgangra noramee aussl Nagar cott est une 
ville munie d’une forteresse et situee dans les montagnes.” See E and B, 
Vol. II. 34 and App.,445. 

“ The Town of Bhira which is about a mile from the fort, is now on a spot 
called Bhawani which means a temple raised to a Sakti or female deity, and 
Bhim is probably a mistake arising from, its presumed foundation by the 
heroic Bhim,” 
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• 

as the Thana of Bhim — reduced it by proraisiug quarter to the 
garrison, and gained possesion of the treasure and valuables 
which had been buried and stored there since the time of Bhim, 
and in the early part of the year 400 H. he cansed several goMen 
and silver* thrones to be placed in his court, and ordered that all 
that boundless and incomputable wealth should be scattered at 
the foot of his own throne that the people might gav.e on it. 

In the year 401 H. (1010 A.D.) he left Ghaznin and again 
marched towards Multan, and took possession of the remainder 
of the country and put to death the greater part of the Karma- 
tians ^ and heretics of that region, and sent the remainder 
whom he did not put to death to the fort,* where they died. He 
took Baud ibn ISTasr, the heretic ruler of Multan, to Ghaznin and 
kept him a prisoner in the fortress of Ghori,* where he died. 

In the year 402 H. (1011 A.D.), he set out for Thanesar ^ and 13. 
Jaipal, the son of the former Jaipal, offered him a present of fifty 
elephants and much treasure. The Sultan, however, was not to 
j be deterred from his purpose ; so refused to accept his present, 

' and seeing Thanesar empty ho sacked it and destroyed its idol 
temples, and took away to Ghaznin, the idol known as Chakar- 

y' 

1 A heretical sect of Muslims, so called from the founder Karmat, who rose 
about the year 278 H. They sought to attain their ends by violence and 
^in the year 319 H. under Abu Taher, took the city of Mecca with fearful 
slaughter, plundered the temple and took away the black stone which they ^ 
retained for twenty years. 

(Elliott and Dowson II. 573). (See also Sale’s Qurfin, Prel. Discourse, pp. 

\ 130-131) D. Herbelot (Oarmu^e), 

I * MS. (A) 

|» 8 Firishta MS. (A) 

' 4i Thanesar. 76*62 E. 29*30 N. vide Map, Tieff en thaler, Vol. III. 

Tieffenthaler describes it as a large and populous town one mile in length, 
having a pond surrounded by buildings towards the east. The Hindus he 
> states, claim that when gold is thrown into this lake it increases in weight. 
jifHe naively, goes on.to say, however, “ Maia c’est un fable ridicule car celui 
r qui y jette son or n’en reoouvre rien.” The water is accounted holy, 
f He places Thanesar at a distance of 66 miles from Dehli giving the stages, — 
Narela 12 miles, Sonpafc 6, Qnnor 6, Panipat 12, Carnal 14, Asamabad 7, 
Thanessor 9. It lies K.-W. of Dehli and is now called Thaneswar. See 
Cunningham, Atic. Geog. of India, pp. 330-332. See Alberuni, I. 199. 
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srtm,* on accoiiiit of which the Hindus had been mined ; and 
having placed it in his court, caused«it to be trampled under foot 
by the people. In the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.), he conquered 
Giurjistdn,^ and in the selfsame year an ambassador arrived 
from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard that he was 
of the Batini sect, ^ he exposed him to public ridicule'*' and 
expelled him. 

In the year 404 H. (1013 A.D.), he prepared an expeditionary 
force -to attack Nandana,^ a city situated* on the mountains of 
Balnath, Jaipal II® left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. Q'he Sultan gained possession 
of that fortress with promise of quarter, and left Saregh Kotwal 
to defend it, while he pursued Jaipal. He took the vast spoils of 
that mountainous region and put many infidels to death by the 
sword of Holy war, and honoured the rest by admitting them to 
Islam — a certain number he led captive to Ghaznin. 

In the year 406 H. (1015 A.D.), he contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the fortress *of Lohar Kot,7 whicli was 
a very high for't, but was forced to abandon the siege on account 
of the severity of the cold and rain, and the constant reinforce- 
ments available to the Kashmiris, and returned to Ghaznin. In 
that year he entered into a contract for the marriage of his sister 


* Chakrasvdmin, or tlio lord of the Chakra. For an account of this idol, see 
Alberuni, 1. 117. ^ 

“ 'Hie city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. The idol of 
that place is called Cakra s^amin, the owner of the CnJcra.^' 

2 ^arjistan, or Gharshistan, the country bounded on the west by Herat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by ^azni. See Jdcut in voc, 
Qharshistdn. 

3 Esoterics, a sect of the Shi‘a Muslims. For an account of them see Cure- 

ton’s page 147 — They were variously called AxUdU 

4 Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with the face 
to the tail, and thus leading him through the city. 

6 Natidaua, a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthaler I. 105, 
in lat. 32° (Alberuni, Sachau traris, 317). In Rennell’s map (1782) the 
Belnat mountains are placed in long. 72° E., lat. 32° N. For a full description of 
this mountain, see Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, pages 164, 165. 

Son of Anandpal, grandson of Jaipal I. 

7 Called also Lohkob by Firishta. MSS. (A) (B) have 
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with Abul Abbas ibn Mamun Khwarazm Sluib,* and sent her to 
Khwdrazm. 

In the year 407 H. (1016 A.T).), a band of ruffians murdered 14 . 
JQiwarazm Shah, and Mahmud leaving Ghaznin, proceeded first 
to Balkh and thence to Khwarazm, where a furious battle took 
place between his forces and those of Khamartash. the commander- 
in-chief of Khwarazm. The Sultan’s forces gained the day and 
Mahmud appointed Altun Tash governor of that country, invest- 
ing him with the title of Khwarazm Sh4h, he also took vengeance 
on the murderers of Khwarazm Shah, and returned (to Ghdznin) 
aftej; having arranged those important affairs. 

In the year 409 H., he marched with the object of subduing 
Qanauj,^ and having crossed the seven ^ dangerous rivers of 
Hindustan, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood of Qananj, 



Kurah,^ the ruler of Qanauj, offered his submission, and sued for 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


1 For a full account of this dynasty, soe Raverty’s Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri, pp. 231 
&c., {note 2.) I^waraztn is a country on both banks of ^he Oxus of which 
tho capital is Gorgang (Jurjdn) see Abul Feda II. ii. 209. Chorasmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, &c. The X3horasmii are coupled by ancient authors with 
the Dace, Massagota3 and Soghdi. (Smith’s Diet, of Geog.) 

8 Qaiiauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindu capital of Northern 
India. Firishta states that when Mahmdd approached Qanauj, “ ho saw there 
a city which raised its head to tho skies and which in strength and beauty 
might boast of being unrivalled.” (Briggs. I. 67). See also Alberuni 
(Sachau tr. I. 199). (For a full e^ccount of this city consult Cunningham, 
op. cit, 376, &o ). 

Tieffenthaler states that in ancient monuments Qananj is called “ Cannia 
coubadj ” ce qui signifie la vierge hossue. Vol. I. pp. 193, 194. 

8 These in the order Mahmud met with them were the — 

Indus S/cfit. Sindhu Gr.’^lrSos “ Indus incolis Sindua appetlatus” (Pliny.) 

( Jhelam Hydaspes or Bidaspes 8kst Vitasta (Vihut) or Viyatta. 

Chenab Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 

Ravi Hydraotes (Arrian) Skst, Iv&Y&ti. Hyarbtis (Strabb). 

Biah Hyphasis or Hypanis Skst. Vipdsa. 

Sutlej Zaradrus. Hesydrus (Pliny) Skst. Shatladar. 

Jamuna Jaun or Yamun^. 

(See also Ain-i-Akhari (Jarrott), ii. 310.) Alberuni, Chaps, xxiv, xxv. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) Kurah. According to Firishta the name of the 

prince of Qanauj was K unwar Rai, see Elliott, Vol. ii. p. 461. 
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fortress of Bamah^ whose governor Barwat, having entrusted 
the defence of the fortress to his. kinsfolk, retired into seclusion. 

The garrison of the fort not being able to withstand Maljirndd’s 
assault sent a present of a lakh and fifty thousand* rupees, with 
thirty elephants, and thus obtained quarter. From thence Maljtmud 
proceeded to the fortress of Mahajvun ® on the banks of the river 
Jon,^ where the governor of the fort named Kal Chandar ^ at- 
tempted* to escape by crossing the river riding on an elephant, 
but in the meantime the troops of the Sultan arrived, and ho 
destrdyed himself by stabbing himself with a dagger — 

By that same watery path he wont to Hell. 

When to live is to fulfil the desires of one’s enemies 

Death is infinitely preferable to life. 

At the taking of the fortress of Qanauj eighty-five elephants 
and a boundless amount of spoil fell into the hands of the troops. 
From thence he went to Mathra^ which is a place of worship 
of the infidels, and the birth place of Kishan, the son of Basudev, 
16. whom the Hindus worship as a divinity — where there are idol 
temples without number; and took it without any contest, and 
rased it to the ground. Great wealth and booty fell into the 
hands of the Muslims, among the rest* they broke up by the 
orders of the Sultdn, a golden idol, the weight of which was 


* Barnah, Firishta gives Hardat as the name of the governor and calls the 

place Mirath. Baran. See Elliott II. 458, on the reading MS. (A.) haS 
Bartah and gives Bardat as the name of its ruler. 

According to Firishta 250,000 silver dinars. This gives the value of the 
silver dinar as of a rupee. In the Ain-i-Akhari we find no mention of a 
silver dinar, but the dirham is stated to bo x’<y of a dinar j as the dirham varied 
in weight it seems almost certain from the above that the dirham and silver 
diudr were identical, (see note 1 p. 18.) 

6 Vid£ Tieff. 166. Mababan avec une forteresse en brique. ; 

* The river Jumna. Alheruni “the river Jaun (Yamuna) p. 199. * 

^ Kul Chand (Firishta) Elliott I. 462. MS. (A) Kulohand. ^ 

6 Vide Tieff en thaler I. 201 et seg. 

Mnthraor MdbnrA, celebrated as a holy place, the. birthplace of Vasudeva, — 
sec Alheruni, ii. 147 i. 199 ; famous also in the history of Krishna as the 
stronghold of his enemy Raja Kansa. Arrian calls it Methoras while Pliny 
states that the river Jomanes (Jumna) passed between the towns of Methora 
and Clisobora (Kalikavartta or Vrindavana) Cunningham op, cU. pp. 374>375. 
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ninety-eight thonsand three hundi’ed misqdls^ of refined gold and 
a piece of sapphire* whose weight was four hundred and fifty 
misqdls: besides a celebrated elephant of huge size, like a moun-* 
tain, belonging to Raja Gobind Cliand, one of the Rdjds of 
Hindustan, which the Sultan had long earnestly sought to buy, 
but which was not to be had. By chance one night, when they 
were returning, this elephant broke loose and came into the 
Sultan’s camp without a keeper. The Sultan was greatly pleased 
with its capture, and gave it the name of Khudddad ® When the 
spoil reached Qhaznln it was found to amount to over tiventy 
million and fifty-three thousand dirams, and three hundred and 
fifty odd elephants.* 

In the year 410 H. (1019 A.D.); Mahmdd again turned his 
footsteps towards Hindustan and encountered and fought on the 
banks of the river Jon with Nanda the Raja of Kalinjar, ^ who 


1 The Misq5,l*=l|^ dirhams = 6 dangs « 96 barley grains in weight. It is a 
weight used in weighing gold and is also the name of the coin. (Ain-i^ 

Aklariy 1. 86.) Cf. Hebrew shekel see also Alberuni I. 160-164. 

8 CfijSlji Firishta says OjfJt a blue gem. The stone was in 

all probability a sapphire. There are four kinds of 
and i.e. red, blue, white, and coerulean. 

8 The gift of God, 

* From collating* the MSS. A. and B., I think the reading here is quite 
plain. It is 

JU j j jDA j!>k J 

. Cffi Joi M J 

Both MSS.* have but we must read as in Firishta, Vol. I 

p. 51, line 9, et'seq. we read thus 

b 

J JLj J j i ^ j!>^ 

- 

and when he reached Ghaznm they counted the spoils of the expedition to 
Qanauj, twenty thousand dinars and thousands of thousands of dirams, and 
fifty thousand slaves and 350 elephants, besides other booty in addition to 
these. (Firishta, Vol. I. p. 61, 1. 9 et seq,). 

8 Kdlinjar in Dangaya, Bundelkhand. A description of this fortress with 
f two plates will be found in Tieffenthaler, Vol. I. p. 244. He states that the 
I fort was taken by Slier Shdh and passed into the possession of the Rajah of 
I Dangaya (Bundelkhand) from the time of Muhammad, king of Dehli. 
j (1718 to 1748). Lat. 25 N, Long. 85*6 E. (See Ain-UAkhari (Jarrett) II. 158*159). 

4 
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had with him 36,000 cavalry and 45,000 * infantry and 640 ele- 
phants, and who had put to death the Raja of Qanauj on the 
occasion of his submission to the Sultan, and who had also come 
to the help of Jaipal, who had several times fled from before the 
Sultan. The servants of the Sultan who had gone forward to 
16. the attack, found the city deserted, and sacked it. A, terrible 
dread overwhelmed the heart of Jaipal, so that leaving all his 
property and material of war just as they stood, he took to flight 
with some selected companies. Five hundred and eighty ele- 
phant# during the pursuit, emerging from a forest, fell into the 
hands of the Sultan’s troops. He tlien returned to G-haznin. — 
Many regions passed from the possession of the infidels to the 
Muslims, moreover the people *of that country, either willingly or 
perforce, made profession of Islam. 

In the year 412 H. ( 1021 A.D. ), Mdhmud proceeded to Kash- 
mir and laid siege to the fort of Loharkot for a month, but it 
held out being exceedingly well fortified. Leaving Lobarkot he 
went to Lahore, and in the beginning of spring returned to 
Ghaznin. 

In the year 413 H. (1022 A.D.), he again made an attempt on 
the country of Nand4, and when he arrived at the fortress of 
Gwalidr, having reduced it peaceably and accepted presents from 
its governor, confirmed him in his governorship. As part of that 
present there were thirty-five elephants. Leaving that place he 
went to the fort of Kalin jar, the commander of Which first made 
an offering of three hundred elephants and sought his protection,* 

He also composed a poem in Hindi in praise of the Sultdn, and 
sent it to him, whereupon the Sultan read the poem in the presence 
of the eloquent men of Hindustan and the poets, of his own 
country. They were all loud in their praises of the poem, and 
the Sultan was so proud of it, that he wrote a patent confeiring 
upon him the governorship of fifteen forts as a reward for the 
pdem. Nanda also sent largo quantities of property and jewels. 


J'irislita gives the date of this expedition as 412 A.H. See Elliot, Vol. I. 
462, for an account of the various statements. 

t The text has J J Eirishta says 46,000. MS. (A) 

likewise says 45,000. MS. (B; is same as the text, which says 145,000, 
hut 45,000 is no doubt correct. 

* Abul Fazl {A{n4-Akharii Text I. 423) says this was in 416 A.H. 
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and countless articles of 'value as an offering to Mahmud. The 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Ghaznin, 

In the year 414 H. (1024 A.D.}, Mahmtid went to Balkh, and 17 . 
passed the river Jaihun.l The chiefs of the regions beyond the 
river, 2 hastened to meet him, and Yusuf Qadr Bjan king of the 
whole of Turkistan, came out to receive him, and visited the Sultfin. 

They held great banquets and gave presents to each other, and 
Ali Tagin, of whose oppression the people of the regions beyond 
the river had complained, learning what was happening took to 
flight. The Sultan pursued him and having captured him sent 
him a prisoner to one of the fortresses of Hindustan, then ho 
.returned and spent the winter nn Ghaznin. 

Once more^ he led liis army against Somnat, which is a largo 
city on the coasts of the ocean, ^ a place of worship of the Brah- 


1 The Amti Darya or Oxns. Jaih4n is the name of the great river which 
separates Khwarazm and Khurasan from Bokhara, Samarqand and that 
country : all the region on the Bokhara side of the river is called the country 
beyond the river (ma war4 armahr) I. K. iii. 229. According to Abul Fazl 
Balkh is sitaated in Long 101-40 Lat 36*41. The JaihOn, is also called “ the 
river of Balkh.” See also AhulFeda: (Reinaud) II. ii. 198-199. 

* - Transoxiana. The country lying between |Qiw6razm on the 

west and the Oxua 'on the south from Badakhshan to tho frontiers of 
T^warazm. See Abul Feda : (Reinaud) II. ii. 212 and seq. 

3 The accounts of this celebrated expedition are given in great detail by 
lost anthers. Those who follow (Ibn Asir and) MirWiond inako it com- 
lenco with 416 EC. Those who follow Firishta with 415 H. (Elliott, II. 
68 ). 

4 Somnat, South-wost of the peninsula of Guzerat, Long. 107*10, Lat. 22‘16, 
Ain-i’Akhari. (J.) iii. 58,) on tho sea shore. At a distance of 50 farsakh from 
azilna, (Alb). The river Sarsiiti falls into the sea at the distance of a 
Dwshot east of Somanath {Alb. 261). It was here that the Ylldavas killed 
ich other {Alb. 405). 

The idol of Somanath is stated by Alberuni to have beon the linga of 
[ahadeva erected to remove tho leprosy of the moon. The word Somanath 
leans master of the moon. “ The imago was destroyed by the Prince 
tahmdd, may God be merciful to him ! — A. H. 416.*’ Alb. II. 103. Alberuni 
ives an account hero of Somanath, and states (p. 176) that the day of full 
loon in the month S'ravana is a fast day holy to Somanath. 

See also iBliot, II. 468-476, also Elphinstono 286, note 16-17, Briggs* Fir. I. 
8, 73, 74. Ain-i‘A1cbari, Yol. II. 246, and note, 

Qazwmi in his And^-ul-Bildd gives an account of the idol of Somnat and 
Lates that it was suspended in mid-air without support of any kind, and 
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mans wlio worsliip a* large idol. There are many golden idols 
there. Although certain histonans have called this idol Manat, 
and say that it is the identical idol which the Arab idolators 
brought to the coasts of Hindustan in the time of the Lord of 
the Missive (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him), this 
story has no foundation, because the Brahmans of India firmly 
believe that this idol has been in that place since the time of 
Kishan, that is to say four thousand years and a fraction. Its 
name too, in the Hindi language^ is really Sobha !N’ath, that is to 
say Lord of Beauty, and not Manat. ^ The reason for this mistake 
must surely be the resemblance in name, and nothing else. In 
this expedition, having taken the city of Patan * which is known, 
as Naharwala, a city of Gujerat, and having obtained a great 
supply of provisions from thence, he arrived at Somnat where the 
garrison closed the gates of the fort against him, and reaped 
their reward in rapine and plunder.* The fort was taken and 
Mahmud broke the idol in fragments and sent it to Ghaznin, where 
la it was placed at the door of the Jami‘ Masiid and trodden under 
foot K 

At the time of his return, not considering it expedient to fight 
with Bairara Dev,^ one of the mighty Rajas of Hindustan who 
stood in his way, Mahmud turned towards Multan by way of 


further states that it was supposed to be kept in this position by magnetic 
action. Qazwhii died A. H. 682, (A. D. 1284.) 

1 Cf. Quran LI1I-. 19, *20. Zamakhshari in the Kashshdf states that Manat 
was an idol worshipped by the tribes of Huzail, Khuzaa and Saqif, and that 
it was called Manat ^ (Calcutta Edn., Vol. 

II., page 1422), 

* Pattan. Tieffenthaler I. 386, states that Pattan was a very ancient city 
founded even before Guzerat, 20 miles from Radhanpur, 40 miles north of 
Guzerat. Its ancient name was Nehrodla. It was originally called Anhalpur. 
Bee A^n-i^Akbar^ (J) II. 262, IlLSQ, 60. Compare Briggs’ Firishta, I., 69.* 
&c , Anhalwara (Elphinstone). 

8 Of. Albernni II. 103. 

4 Firishta calls this Bajd Brahma Dev, and states that having fled from 
Mahmud he shut himself up in the fort of Gandaba (Kandama Tdri^-i-Alji). 
Briggs states that the position of this place has not been ascertained, but it 
appears to me to be the place Canda mentioned by Tieffenthaler I. 402. 
“ Canda est une bonne forteresse d 40 milles de Somnath elle est entouree 
d'eau comme une ile : mais on pent y abordor k gue en quelques endroits.” 
This description tallies so exactly with Firishta’s ^that thei*e can be little 
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Sindh. 1 His army suffered great hardships from scarcity of 
water and forage, until with great difficulty he reached Ghaznin 
in the year 417 H. 

In that year A1 Qadir billahi® the iO^alifah, despatched a 
flag with a letter appointing the Sultan ® to the Governorship of 
Qiarasan and Hindustan, Nimroz and Ehiwarazm, and conferred 
titles of honour upon his brothers and sons, and in the same way 
assigned the titles of Kahfu-d-Daulat wal Islam to the Sultan, and 
to bis elder son Amir Mas‘ud that of Shah4bu-d-Daulat wa 
Jamalu-l-Millat, and to Amir Muhammad his younger brother that 
of Jalalu-d-Daulat, and to Amir Yusuf that of»‘Azdu-d-Daulat — 
and so forth. 

In this year by way of punishing the Jats^ of the vicinity of 
Multan, who had committed many acts of disrespect, Mahmud 
brought an army to Multan — and four thousand (some say eight 
thousand) boats belonging to the Jats laden with their families 
and property, were sunk in the Multan river on the occasion of 
a victory obtained by the boats of the Sultan, on which they 
had arranged some especial contrivance,^ and the Jats were 
drowned and sank in . the whirlpool of destruction, and the rest 
became food for the sword, their families were taken captive, and 
the Sultan, victorious and triumphant, returned to Ghaznin. — 

In the year 418 H. (1027 A.D.) marching towards Baward®, he 


loubt as to the identity of Gandaba with Canda. Cf. Elliott II. 473, note 1 
Elphinstone Hist, of India, 289. 

In the Tahaqdt-i-Akhari this r^ja is called Parama Der. 

I For particulars of thie^ march see Briggs’ Firishta I. 78. Elph. 290, and 
note. Tahaqdt-i-Na^irt (Raverty) p. 83, cf. Elliott II. p. 192 from Jdmi^u-l- 
^ikdydt, 

* History of the Caliphs (Jarrett) p. 431, A1 Qadir hillahi Abul ^ Abbas 
Ibmad-b-Ishaq b-il-Muqtadir. A. H. 381-422. 

8 See Elliott II. pp. 480-481 on the assumption by Mahmud of title of 
Sultan, see also p. 16 of this volume note 2. 

4 Cf. Elliott II. p. 477, and I. p. 607. The Jats. 

^ Cf. Elliott II. 477. Briggs’ Firishta I. 82. 

The contrivance alluded to was fixing spikes on the prows and sides of the 
joats like the rostrum or ^/nffoKos of ancient warships. This instrument 
he origin of the modern ram is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian 
Pis 80 us. (Smith, Diet of Antiq). See also Elph. 291, and 7iote, 

6 Baward. MS. (A.) has MS. (B.) is same as 

ihe text. Abiward viile du KhorilsAn est situee selon T Atwdl par 84° de longi- 
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utterly destroyed the Turkomans of that country, and th^uce he has- 
tened to Rai ^ and laid liand^on the treasures and hidden vJuables of 
that country which had been there for many years, and eadioated 
19. the false religionists and Karamanians of that place, and bstowed 
Rai and Isfahan on Amir Mas‘ud his elder son. He then reirned 
to Qiaznin and shortly afterwards became attacked by consinp- 
tion,* his weakness day by day increased. Nevertheless he u^d 
to take great pains to protend that he was well and strong, and 
that condition went to Balkb and in the spring came to Ghazni n. 
and died of that disease on Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi^ul Awwal, 


tudo et 87° 2C' do latitude. On la nomine encore, dit le Lobdb, AbiWard et 
B&ward (Abul Feda (lieinaud) IT. ii. 186*186). Firishta calltj it Badward 
(see also Meynax'd (Diet do la Perse) p- 13, Abiword). 

1 A district of Persian Trdq, situated according to Abul Feda quoting 
fi’om tho Af-wiily ill long. 76° 20^ and latitude 35° 85'. Its original name was 
ho states, 

Ibn l^auqal in his article on Dailam, speaks of Reyy as a largo city at a dis- 
tance of eight marches from Azarbaijan. It is the ancient Rbages or ' ^aydi 
of Arrian, tho capital of tho province of Rhagiana, first known to us in history 
as the place to which tho Jewish exiles wei’o sent. It was tho birth place of 
tho famous physician Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakarfya Ar*Razi, familiar 
to tho medical world as Rhazes who lived in tho tenth century. Ilis treatise 

on small-pox and measles was published in a Greek trans- 

lation TTfpl KoifjuKrjs in 1548, a^d an English translation from the Arabic 
by Dr. Groenhill. (Sydenham Society, 1847 ) It was ten days’ march fi*om 
Ecbatana {Ilamaddn) . It was called at different periods Europus and Arsacia. 
In modern times the ancient name has returned, and its ruins lie now to the 
south of Teheran and noi'th of Ispahan. The famous jurisconsult Muhammad 
ibn al-B^^san, and al-Kisayf tho reader of the Quran, are buried there. 
Persian Iraq comprised the regions of Reyy, Qdshiin, Ispahan and Haina- 
dan. (Diet, of Gi’eek and Roman Geog., Vol. II. art Rhagm), (Abul Feda, 
(Reinaud) II. ii. 169, &c.) also see I. K. (Slano), hi. 811 et seqq. 

^ Briggs, Vol. I. p. 83, states that Mal^mud died of stone, but a reference to 
Firishta in the original shows that this is not the ease. The words are 
Ij &o. 

The disease Sii-ul qinya which literally means an undesirable 

acquisition, is thus defined by Viiller suh voce “ pravus habitus corporis, 

gr, while the following translation from tho MS. copy of B l- 

Jgivdhir in this Library will show how it is there defined : 

“ The disease is so called because the skin which surrounds a man and cha. i 
with his changes {i.e, contracts and expands as necessity arises) is diseased,! 
it is the beginning of dropsy, but inasmuch as tho term dropsy is specifically 
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421 A.H .,1 and was buried at GHiaznin. His age 'was sixty years, 
and he had reigned tliirty-one years. They say that when he was 

restricted to another disease, this term 8ii ul qinya is made applicable to 
this condition.” 

In the Istildhdtu-l-Funun we find the disease described tts “ the com- 
mencement of dropsy duo to weakness of liver and derangement of that 
organ.” The quotation however is an erroneous transcription from Al M£ja* 
of Sadiili. a translation from which follows, — ho writes ” the commencement of 
drop.sy due to weakness and derangement of the liver, with resulting pallor 
and whiteness owing to defect in the formation of good blood from disorder 
and weakness of the liver, it also arises from disorder of tho stomach and 
weakness of that organ. 

Tho face ffnd extremities, that is the hands and feet, and especially tho 
eyelids, become swollen owing to the weakness of digestion and tho rising of 
moist vapours, and their effect upon tho eyelids and extremities, and at times 
it extends to the entire body, so that tho body becomes like dough. One of 
its symptoms is flatulence and borborygmus, with irregularity of tho bowels. 
All of these are due to indigestion. Tho gums also are affected with pustules 
from tho evil vapours which arise. 

Its euro is a gentle course of treatment for tho dropsy. Moans must bo taken 
at first to secure a miniTnum of excromontitious products, and drinking much 
water must bo forbidden, and tho patient directed to batho in borax and 
dum water, or in sea water, as bathing in frosii water is harmful. Drinking 
vormwood and dindH and ward( is beneficial. Tho food must bo appetising 
ind strengthening to tho liver, as for instance partridges; Cantharidos 
iavoured with cloves and cinnamon and mastic and saffron are beneficial, 
r'» vomiting must bo treated with aperients, when it will cease, bub if more 

trgotio treatment bo required wo may add agaricum and rhubarb which do 
|fo harm in this disease.” {Al Mu gh ni Sharhi Mugaz by Sadidi). 

It is evident from the • above description that the disease from which 
Mahmud died was not either hectic fever ( Badfiuni) or phthisis t-U* (Pirishta), 
but an anaemia, very probably “ idiopathic anmmia” or ‘‘ progressive pernicious 
■inBBmia.” The condition of tho gums points to a possibly scorbutic taint, 
though it was probably ulcerous stomatitis so common at tho close of wast- 
ing disease. Malaria may have shared in the causation of the illness. There 
is just a possibility that the disease may have been myxoedema, the increase 
jn bulk of the body with tho alteration and sweating of tho skin, tho turges- 
ience of tho mucous membrane of the mouth — all point in this direction. 
Against this supposition however, is the sox and tho age, both of which are in 
favour of pernicious anaemia. His ago was 61. 

The question of stone nowhere appears in the original authorities, and it is 
iiflicult to see why Briggs should put forward such a statement. See also 
Elliott, IV. 188, note 1. 

t This date is the same as that given by Pirishta. 

Raverty in the Tahaqdtd-NafwCj p. 87, note 9, gives Thursday, tho 14th of 
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dying he ordered them to bring all his wealth and treasures aud 
property before him, he lay looking at them from time to time 
regretfully sighing at having to part with them. He would not 
give the smallest trifle to any one. 

He had made the journey to Hindustan and engaged in holy 
war, twelve times. Verily his reckoning is with his Lord ; and 
the story in connection with him and Firdausi ^ the poet is well 
known, and the holy Jami ^ says : 

It is well to recognize merits for when the arched sky 
At last discharged the arrows of misfortune, 

The glory of Mahmiid passed away, nothing remained in the 
world 

Save only this saying “ Ho recognized not the worth of 
Firdausi. 

Ral)f‘u-s-sanf, 421 H. (A.D. 1030) quoting the Maqdmdt of Amid AbiH Na^r by 
Al-Baihaq{ as his authority. 

The Tnhaqdt-i-Nafb'i gives his age at the time of his death as 61, and states 
that ho had reigned 33 years. 

i Abul Qasim Firdau'si the celebrated poet, author of the 8hdh Ndmahy was 
a native of Tiis in Khorilsfln where he was born about 339 A.H. (950 A.D.) 
He died in 411 A. H. (1020 A.D.) or 416 A.H. (Giizida). He was appointed 
by Mahmud to complete the Shall Ndmah. As a reward for this labour he 
w-as promised a thousand miitqdU of gold for every thousand distichs. How- 
ever by the machinations of Aiyaz oiie of Mahmud’s favourites who bore 
Firdausi a grudge for a fancied slight, the poet was represented to Mahmud 
as being a sobismatic and heretic, and eventually was put off with 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 misqdls. This so enraged him 
that he divided the 60,000 dirhams among the attendants of the bath where 
he was at the time of receipt. Finally he wrote a brilliant satire on the 
Sult,an in the very copy of the Shdhndmah which he had presented to him 
on its completion, and fled from Mahmud’s court to Mdzinderan and thence to 
Baghdad. Mahmud at last relented, and sent Firdausi the 60,000 dinars with 
a robe of state and apologies for his former harsh treatment, but when the 
presents arrived the body of Firdausi was being carried out for burial. See 
Atashkada 'A'zur p. 92 et seqq, also Atkinson’s Shdhnamah, Preface: alsyi 
Elliott, IV. 191. See. also Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 219. and Beale’s T' 
of Oriental Biography. 

a Mulla Nurud-Din Abdur Eahm^n ( Jfimf) author of “ Yflsuf and ZulaiWia 
Behdrist^n, Ac., was bom at Jdm in 817 H. (?) He died in 898 H. See Atas) 
hada-i^Azur p. 78. 

He was called from his position as ’ one of the greate 

divines of his day. He was the spiritual guide of the Vazir Amfr Alf She 
He performed the ‘Hajj in 877 A.H., and died at Herat twenty years later. 
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And in tlie Tazkira of Muhammad Ufi,* the following Qlta^h 
las been attributed to the Sultan Mahmud. 

From the dread of the world-winning sword and the fear of 
the fort*erashing sceptre, 

The world became subject to me as I am subjected to reason, 

At one time there would I sit serene in my splendour and 
riches 

At another time following Avarice roamed I from country 20, 
to country ; 

Oft would I boastfully say Lo ! I am a man of importance, 

But now I clearly perceive that the King and the beggar are 
equals. 

I, with one wave of my hand, have conquered a myriad of 
castles 

With one firm plant of my foot I have broken lines without 
number 

When Death made the final assault, naught then did my 
splendour avail me 

Nothing continues but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 


Sultan Muhammad ibn Sultan Mahmud GHAZNAvf. 

Who was styled Jalalu-d-Daulat, in the aforesaid year, by the 
>rovi8ions of his father’s will, and with the acquiescence of Ibn 
irsalan * a relative of Sultan Mahmud, succeeded to the royal 
hrone in Ghaznin, and a month and a half after his accession Amir 
liyaz^ came to terms with the servants, and having mounted 
lorses from the royal stables, took the road to Bust with the object 
)f entering the service of Shahabu-d-Daulah Mas‘iid who was at 

1 Muhammad Ufi, author of a biography or “ Tazkira ” Luhdhu'-l-Alhdh^ 
Lud of another work called Jdmiu’l-J^iikdydt, The latter he compiled in 1228 
l.D. (625 AH). He was a native of Merv which under the Saljuq princes 
vas the capital of Persia. Ho was also known as Nuruddin Mul^ammad 
Jfi. (Beale, 0. B. D.). See also J. R. A. S., Vol. IX. 113. 

Hajf Khalfa calls him Jamalu-d-Din Muhammad al Ufi. See J. R; A. S., 
rol. V., p. 111. 

! 8 Called in the Tazhirat^uUMuldk, ‘Ali son of lyal Arsaldn a relative of the 
ate Sultan Mahmud. (Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-Nd^iri 89 note 8). 

Firishta calls him Amir ‘Ali, son Kizil Arsalan father-in-law of Mahm5d. 
Briggs, 93). See Elliott, IV. 193. All Kurbat (Raverty), or Ali Khishiwandi. 

S Abul Najm Amir Aiyaz \ Firishta). 

5 
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Sipdluui.^ Amir Muhammad deBpatched Sdudhi* Rai ilie Hindi'i 
with a large army in pursuit of them, Amir Aiyaz was vietoiicras 
in the %ht, and put to death Sundhi Rai the Hiudd with a largo 
number of Hindus, and sent then* heads to Amir Muhammad. 
Amir Aiydz joined Amir Mas‘dd at Nishapdr,^ and four months 
later Amir Muhammad moved his camp in the direction of Bust,* 
and came out in full force from Ghazniu with the intention of 
fighting with his brother, and when he reached Takinahad ^ all 
his Amirs having revolted against him, put out his eyes and 
threw him into the foi't of Bajj ^ in Majbaristdn and having 
gone over to Amir Mas’^ud with the whole army and treasures, went 
21 . to Herat and met him there. The blinded Amir Muhammad reign- 
ed five months, but according to Qazi Bai^avi ^ it was fourteen 
years, and the period of his imprisonment was nine yeai’S. God 
knows the truth. The author of Ihe^ Lubhu^UTawdrikh writes 
that Muhammad ibn Mahmud wielded sovereignty in Ghazna 
for four years in the first instance, during the reign of his father, 
afterwards ho was imprisoned for nine years by the command 
of his brother Mas ‘ud, and after the murder of Mas‘ud he i*eignecl 
for another year and then died. 

An Amir in whose palace thou seest thousands of sentinels 

ISTow on the vault of his tomb thou seest ravens keeping watch ; 

* Ispahan, see Abul Feda II., ii. 170. (Reinaud). 

* Sewawd Rai (Firishta). 

5 The finesTt city of Khorasan situated at an cjqnal distance from Merv, 
Ilerdt, Jurjan and Damaghan. See Abul Feda II. ii. 189. (lleinaud). 

* Fourteen marches from ^azni in Sijistan, between Herat and Ghazni, 
Abul Feda II. ii. 108. (Reinaud). 

B Takinabdd, see Elliott ii. pp. 271, 293 iv. p. 193 note 1. Briggs places ii 
80 miles N, of Ghazni ; see Ain-i~Ai:hai'i (J) III. 68. Long. 101® 5, Lat. 38.® 

® The reading in the text is absolutely without authorit}! 

judging from the two MSS. 1 have before me. These both read, 

cXj^ wiw y I am unable to elucidate this 

hut it c-ertainly gives no countenance to the reading in the text wlfich, hov< 
ever I have translated, as it stands, faute de mieux. 

7 Variously callcwl Walaj (Firishta) Mangsal {Nixdmu-t-TawdriM) Se( 
Elliott IV. 193 note 3. 

^ Abw Said Abdullah ibn AhdH Hasan Ali Bai:$aw£. See Elliott, II. 252. 

^ Yahya ibn ‘Abdul Latif Qazwiui Dimishqi, Died 960 A, H. (I8t 
December, 1552) (Haji Khalfd). 
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Tliou didst see tlie head of Alp Arslan ^ reach the sky in its 
grandeur, 

Come to Marv that thou mayest see the body of Alp Arislan 
beneath the dust. 

Shahabu-d-Daulat Sultan MAs‘dn ibn MA^ndo. 

By the consent of the Amirs and Vazirs of Ma^miid he ascend- 
ed the imperial throne, and having come from Haii 2 to Balkh, 
spent the winter there, and summoning Ahmad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi whom Saltan Mahmhd kept a prisoner in the fort of 
Kalin jar, made him a Vazir.* Then leaving Balkh he came to 
Ghaznin and thence started for Sipahan and IJ^i, and arriving 
at; Her?it engaged in war with the Turkomans, and not overcoming 
them, but on the contrary suffering defeat at their hands, turned 
)ack. The Turkomans increased in power day by day owing to 
lis weakness, till affairs assumed the aspect which they eventual- 
ly did.® 

In the year 423 H. Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi died, and in 21 
:lie year 424 Sultan Mas‘ud having undertaken to conquer 

1 Abu Shuja‘ Muhammad, son of Clnikirbeg Dadd, son of Mikail, son of 
Saljiiq, son of Duqaq snriiamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulat Alp Arslan (arm of the 
Empire the hero lion) was the third monarch of the Saljdqiyah dynasty who 
iscended the throne of Khorasan in 451 A. H. (see Raverty 132, note 2). 
lorn 424 A. H,, murdered 465 A H. The lines are attributed by the author 
>f the Tahaqdt-i'Nd^iri to Hakim Sandi a celebrated poet of Ghaznf. His 
noat celebrated work is the HadiqaUnhHaqiqat tva Sharfatu-t-TaHqai otbor- 
v^ise know# as FaM^^'f^dmah. His full name was Abu Muhammad ibn Adam 

A1 Hakim. He died in the year 625 H. (4th December, 1130) (H. K.). 

See also Majma^ul Fa^ahd I. 254 and AtasKkada-i^Azur, p. 108. of. I. K. 
Slane) iii. 230. 

2 Herat. The well-known city in Kh urasan, the ancient Aria (’Apeto) (see 

1. G. R. G. (Abul Feda II. ii. 193,) founded by Alexander. Meynard Diet. 

210 

le la Perse, p. 592, note 1 , says : 

^ L’ Opinion generalo dos Persans esfc qu’ Herat doit son nom et son origine A 
li des offioiers de NerimAn lePehlevAii et qu'elle fat rebatie par Alexandre ... 

Le nom d’ origine qui en derive eat Harawi. 

s t e. The establishment of the dynasty of the Saljiiqiyah in 429 II. by 
Fiighril Beg. 
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Hindustan mai’clied towards the fortress of Sarsati ^ which is 
situated in the way to Kashmir, laid siege to it and reduced it 
and made Ids way to Ghaznin with great booty. Then in 425 H. 
Sultan Mas'iid reduced Amal^ and Sari 8 and sendit^g legates to 
Kalinjar and -Tabaristan established his authority there ^ and 
sent Tughdi Beg and^ Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Maikal with a large 
army from Nishaptir against the Turkomans, and a severe battle 
ensued in which Husain was taken prisoner and Tughdi Beg fled 
and returned to the Amir Mas^ud. 

Amir Ahmad Niydl Tigiu^ the treasurer of Sultan Mas‘ud 
whom Mas'ddhad fined and had sent to Hindustan,'^ on arriving in 
Hindustan revolted® and the Amir Mas‘ud nominated a genei’a! 
of the Hindus named Ndhir^ to oppose him. Ahmad being over- 
come in battle fled to Man§urah*® in Sindh and was drowned — his 
head they sent to Ghaznin. In the year 427 H. (1035 A.D.) a 
new palace was completed in which they erected a throne inlaid 
with jewels, and suspended above it a jewelled crown. The 

1 Sursati. (Fioslita) a fortress situated among the hills of Kaehmir. 

8 *Amol th& capital of Tabaristan, birthplace of at-Tabari. Abul Feda (R) 
11. it. 377-179. 

8 Siri or Sariyah in Tabaristan (according to al-Ltthdb in Mazindaran.) 

Lit. had coins struck and the ^ntbah read in his own name. 

B MSS. (A) and (B) J ^ 

6 Cf. TdriJ^ti-s-SxibuMigin. Elliott II. 116. He was supposed to be a 
natural son of the Amir Mahmiid. 

7 As governor, with kettle-drums and banners and all things usually given 

to generals of the army. ^ 

8 Elliott II. 125. Baihaqi says, In this interval letters were constantly 
arriving with the news of Aljmad Niy^l Tigin having reached Lahore with 
the Turkomans, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore had flocked 
to him. 

9 Baihaqi says, Tilak the Hindu was sent : while Firishta states that 
Mas‘ud sent Nath one of the Chiefs of Hind, and that upon his death in battle 
Tulak ibn Husain was sent who killed Ahmad. 

Briggs translates “ Tilok the son of Jye Sein”— and remarks upon the faci 
that he was an unconverted Hindu. 

10 A1 Man^urah in Sindh : the former city of Bahmanwa, conquered and re 
named by Mnljammad ibn ul Q6sim ibn ul Munabbih. It is situated at a 
distance of 20 farsakh from Bh4ti, situated between the arms of the MihiAi 
river. {Alherdni) Alman?Ara. Tieffenthaler, Vol. III. Map. Known later, anc 
up to the present time as Bukkur, see Impe. Gazetteer. Also Abnl Feda. II. ii 
113. Ain i-Akhari (Jarrett) II. 327 and note, also HI. 58, and note. 
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Sultan took his seat upon that throne and having placed the 
crown upon his head gave a public audience. And in this self 
same year he bestowed upon Amir Maudiid ibn Mas‘dd (his son) 
the drum and ensign, ^ and despatched him to Balkb while he 
himself proceeded with an army against Hindustan— captured the 
fort of Hansi ^ and thence proceeded to the fortress of Sonpafe.^ 
Deipal ^ the commander of that fortress fled to the forest and lay 
hid there. They reduced the fort and captured immense booty 
putting to the sword the greater part of DeipaTs army, but 
he himself escaped alone. From thence Mas^ud turned his steps 
towards the valley of Ram ^ who sent a large offering accom- 23 
panied by a written apology for his non-appearance. Amir 
Ma8‘ud accepted his excuses and giving the Amir® Abiil-Mujahid 
son of Mas‘ud,'J^ the drum and standard (of commission) sent 
him to Lahore and retraced his steps to Ghaznin. 

In the year 428 (1036 A.D.) he left Gkaznin for Balkh intend- 
ing to crush the rebellion of the Turkomans who evacuated Balkh 
^ and retired into the surrounding country. The Sultan then 


i As tokens of his conimission as a general of the army. 

* According to Baihuqi this fort had been hitherto known as The Virgin’* 
as no one had yet been able to take it. It was taken ten days before the 
close of Uabi*“ul Awwal. Hansi, a city with a ruined castle 11 miles to the 
east of Hissnr. Tieffenthaler I. 131. 

8 S'onpath, a cit> with a brick fortress. TiofFenthalor I, 133. It lies North 
of Delhi. MSS. (A and B). read 

* MSS. (A and B). 

8 Firishtii’s account is almost identical here. 

6 Firishta writes His son Abul Majdiid. See 

also Kaverty p. 95, note 7. In the text we should read 

7 Here I follow MS. (B). The readings of the MSS. vary here vt ry 

nsidorably. MS. (A) reads (agreeing with the text) 


MS. (B) reads, (XaOJ AXwtxf v!3^ 

Preference mnst be given to MS. (A), the copyist evidently having mistaken 
8 place after the first pU3 and instead of continuing ]) he has 


)ae on that he was a careless and incompetent copyist is 

lewn by the next line where he writes J 

r )b^ 
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crossing the Jib^n occupied the whole of Transoxiana. D^ud 
the Turkoman, who had previously defeated Tughdi Beg and 
Amir Husain, marched with a large force towards Balkh- Amir 
Ma8‘ud thereupon returned from Transoxiana to Balfch and Dadd 
the Turkoman^ leaving Balkh went to Merv. In the meantime 
Tughdi Beg® had been acting oppressively in the neighbourhood 
of Gurgan. Wlien the Amir Mas‘dd perceived the symptoms of 
his rebellion he ordered him to be impaled. The Amir Mas‘ud 
then exacted a stipulation and promise from Be gh d ^ the Turko- 
man who was the chief of that tribe, that henceforward they 
would never attempt any lawlessness, and having delimited their 
boundaries in a suitable way left for Herat. W bile on his way 
thither a body of the Turkomans fell upon the army of Mas‘ud, 
killing some and plunderitig the baggage. The soldiers of the 
Sultan who were told off to attack tliem made the whole of that 
party food for the sword, and brought their wives and families 
together with the dieads of the slain into the presence of Amir 
Mas‘dd who sent asses laden with the heads to Beghii. Beghu 
apologized, and it so happens that this is the very same Beghu 
in praise of whom the poet Ziai ^ of Persia has composed several 
odes from which the following verses are selected — 

24 . It is wrong for me to bewail the misfortunes of others than 
thee, 

It is wrong not to weep with thy sorrow. 

My occupation day and night is to lament and bewail tliy 
sorrow. 


1 See Raverty, p. 94, note 2. 

» MS. (A) has not 

8 I^rail-i-Bcghu. See Raverty {Tahaqdt-i-Ndsh'i) p. 94, note 2, page 116, 
note 3, for an aocomit of the rise of the Saljuqiyah dynasty. See also Ibu 
Khali: (Slane) iii. 225 and seqg. 

S^idu-d’Din Khajandt Al Fdrsiy a native of Shir4z who left Shiraz i 
his youth and took up his abode at KUajand. He was a contemporary an 
panegyrist of Sultdn Malik Shah Saljuqi, and died at Herat in the year 522 E 
(In the Mqfma^-ul Fusahd from which these particulars are taken, the dat 
of his death is 622 H., bat this is an error as Malik Shah died in 491 H.) 

Beale (Oriental Biographical Dictionary) gives the date as 622 H., but thi 
is in all probability copied from the above authority. 
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Thou did’sfc say, “ Thou did’sfc weep for love of me,’* but 
verily there is a difference in shedding blood and shedding 
tears 

At all hours I suffer a thousand pangs for the grief of the 
love of thee, nor do I weep alone. 

I cannot but melt with love of thee, nor is there any remedy 
for the pain I suffer for thee, save weeping. 

Apart from tbee Fate has nothing in store for me 
Save vexation, one day, and weeping the next. 

From thy era discord springs, for if not how comes it to pass 
that the whole world should weep from my time to that of 
the king ? 

Be gh ii Malik Shah, he who by his sword made the bravo 
warriors to weep openly on the field of battle. 

The King Nizam Din to whom at the time of his conflict 
Came from the tombs of Rustum and Dara the sound of weep- 
ing. 

The gems in the depths , of the sea or in the heart of the 
flinty rock were compelled to weep for shame at his elo- 
quence, 

The inhabitants of the world above were compelled to weep, 
cast down by the destroying arrow of his wrath. 

From envy of his splendour, which surpasses the sun in its 26. 
zenith, 

The Gi-eraini were forced to weep constantly in the heavens. 

Oh ! thou in presence of whose pearl-scattering hand the 
ocean weeps like a cloud from every pore ! 

Who in view of thy majesty would dare or desire to weep 
over the corpse of thy enemy ? 

Thy sword from very fineness of temper weeps tears of blood 
over thy enemies in the field of battle, 

What is prepared for thine adversary in either world ? 

There is the torture of bell, here he must weep. 

Lo ! one who in the madness of his fear at thy displeasure 
Seeks to hide himself in a corner and prepares to weep. 

Thy enemies have many manifest and hidden projects 
But the wound is hidden, the weeping is manifest. 

I believe that this must have come into your exalted mind, 

After all what use is praise to me with weeping. 

When I recite any poem in separation from thee 
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Both tlio first and last verses weep for anguish* 

Till lovers pass from excess of grief to endurance and to weep 
like Wamiq and ‘Azra ^ 

May it be thy lot to smile after a happy life, 

May it be the fate of thy enemies perforce to weep. 

26. The following is also by him : — 

Oh thou whose lip distils sugar* at the opening of each 
smile ! 

Thy ruby lip when thou smilest, rebukes the soul. 

In every movement thy curling locks ravish the heart 
In every smile thy ruby lip scatters the life blood. 

The trade of thy hyacinthine ringlets is to scatter perfume, 
The habit of thy delicate lips is to smile sweetly. 

Till thou seest not the cheek of gold thou smilest not, 

Every ftower smiles from the enjoyment of the gold. 

When thou smilest a whole world smiles looking towards thee 
For no one before this has seen the sun and moon to smile (at 
one time.) 

I have a great sorrow and lamentation, and endless grief 
and pain, 

I have in separation from thee all of these, but no smile. 
What could maukitid have learned of the shape of thy mouth 
Had’st thou not given them from thine own mouth the news 
of a smile. 

Because of thy cruelty I do not smile, for at the time of 
mourning 

The wise and excellent do not approve of smiling. 

All my disorder is due to grief on thy account, 

Why then do you smile at me disordered as I am ? 

It may be that from the crown and canopy of kings thy locks 
and cheek have learned to smile both morning and evening. 

27. King of the East Malik Sh4h who in his feasting is careful 

always to smile from joy and pride. 


1 The loves of Wamiq and Azra form the subject of two Turkish romance 
one by Mahmud bin Agmdn, Lamaf ; and the other by Mu'id, a native 
Tarkhan. (D’Herbelot). 

* CS*! must be read here. 
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Conqueror of infidelity, Nizamu-ud-Diu, wliose fi*iends are 
always engag^ed in enjoymenti and only vary it by smiling. 

If the seed could receive the good tidings of his approbation, 
even from the loius of his father would one begin to smile, 

, A father to whom a son is essential to do him service, smiles 
from the pleasure Tie experiences at the success of his son. 

It is not strange that from the excess of his Joy, the cloud of 
weeping which shrouded his moist eyes gives place to smil- 
ing. , . . 

Oh ye obedient ones, since the beauty of the rose is added to 
your own charms, ye are smiling in this garden^ of two doors. 
Thy charms have power to add sweetness to sugar 
Thy words have power to add brilliance to the jewel. 

Thy shaft when fitted to the bow has established the custom 
In the array of battle to smile at the helmet and shield. 
Following after victory when thy sword is furious 
There comes to it from the sorceries of heaven, a smile. 
Doubtless the enemy of thy grandeur, smiles sweetly 
If scattering his heart’s blood fin envy) be to smile. 

In order that the saffron^ may fulfil the promise of its properties, 
namely to bring smiles to the lips of all conditions of men ; may 
the lips of thy enemies be saffron, that their lips may always from 
fear of thee smile from his want of success. 

1 i.e.f the* world. Birth and death are the two doors. 

* Saffron was held by the Greek physicians to cause smiling when taken 
internally. 

I It is its property of inciting to mirth and laughter which is here alluded to* 
With regard to Saffron the says. 

Lomj J ^ of (jetj*- J 

J j J Ailfik J J laJA 

^ ^ |4>djU«^ J J J irtAj ^ 

m J (Ap( ^Us j 

Actions and properties of Saffron. Exhilarating and tonic to the senses, 
:oitant and digestive, laxative and corrective of the impure* humours of 
e phlegm, and preventing and preserving them from alteration and 
tdness. It is diuretic and constipating, aphrodisiac and strengthening to 
le essence of the animal spirits, tb the liverj and bowels and respiratory 
6 * 
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Tlien Amir Mas^ud marclied from Herat* to Nisliapur and tlienco 
to Tus ^ and a body of Turkomans giving him battle met their 
death, the people of Baward gave' up that town to the Turkomans 
and the Sultan having ovei cbme that fortress and having put 
them all to death spent the winter at Hishapur. ® 

Then in the year 430 H. having set out to attack Tughral ® the 

organs. It produces mirth and laughter, purifies the kidneys and bladder 
and skin. It carries the virtues of medicines to the heart and to all viscera — 
removes obstructions of the brain, liver and spleen. 

The following extract from the gives a further account of 

its properties. 

[ %\jJ\ J 

ejiasr^ 

C5J% J J cJf^j J j 

j J AkfcljJi (*yo J ^•€•^1 J J 

— isWt ^ 

It prevents the flow of moist humours to the eye when used either as an 
fnntment or a collyrium. It is hot in the thii’d degree, dry in the first 
degree, laxative, or constipating, digestive, improving the complexion, and 
very intoxicating with wine causing heaviness, headache, and drowsiness, 
clears the sight and facilitates pfirturition, and respiration, is a cardiac tonic 
and is diuretic and controls the animal passions and cures internal diseases 
and uterine complaints j dispels the effects of debauch, and is a sexual tonic 
and cures diseases of the spleen. 

Sadfdi, p. 143, says of Saffron, j ^ 

J iJU/o ^ J <SL:i^sri I4J S::!^SlJ j 

It has a wonderful power as an exhilarant increasing the brilliance and 
strength of the mental powers. It is assisted by strong perfumes. 

1 Tds, a district and city of Khorfisan, one of the dependencies of Nishapdr, 
distant fi’om the city of Nishapur about 10 farsakhs. 

See Abul Feda 11. ii. 190. Diet, da la Perse, p. 39G. According to Ibr 
Khali iq an the Saljuqs gained possession of Tun in 429 A. H, and in the monti 
Ramafau of the same year they took Nishapur. I. K. (Slane) iii. 226. 

2 MS. (B) has shewing clearly that the copyist was a native ol 

Hindustan. A line or two lower hq writes jiy This 

MS. is quite worthless for purposes of comparison. It abounds in errors and 
is plainly the work of an inferior copyist. 

S Tnghra! Beg. Abfi Talib Mnbammad Ibn Mikdif Ibn Saljuq Ibn Dukak 
Rnknn-d-Din Tughral Beg was the founder of the dynasty of Saljuqs (cf. 
Raverty, pp. 94 and 122, and also I. K. (^ane) iii. 224. 
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Turkoman who had raised a rebellion itj Baward, when Tughral 
took to flight Amir Mas‘ud turned back and came to Sarakhs ^ by 
way of Mahnah * and gave orders to rase the fortress of Mahnah. 
Then he put to death some of the inhabitants 6i Mahnah, and 
cut off the hands and feet of many more and thence went in the 
direction of Zirqan^ in which place the Turkomans brought 
together a large army and fought a severe battle with the Sultan. 
In this battle the majority of the generals of the army of Ghazni n 
mutinied and went over to the enemy. The Saltan remaining all 
alone on the field, felled several of the Turkoman leaders with 
swox’d, spear and mace, and eventually came out of that engnge- 
ment safely. This event took place on the 8 th of Ramazan, 
431 H. (1039 A. D.)» From thence Amir Mas^ud came to Merv, 
and several of the soldiery from the neighbouring country having 
come in at last sided with him. He went to Ghaznin by way of 
(xhaur,^ and having fined these chiefs who had not fought and 
had fled, sent some of them, as for instance ‘Ali Daya and Hajib- 
i-Buzurg,® and Beg Tu gli di to Hindustan and imprisoned ^ them 
in fortresses. All of them died in imprisonment. Amir Mashd 
now desired to go. to India and collect some forces there, and to 
.come from there with a large army against the Turkomans to 
punish them. "With this intention he made Amir Maudud ^ Amir of 

1 Sarakhs or Sarkhas (Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, 307) said by the Persians 
have been founded by Kaikaus, a city situated between Nishapiir and Merv, 
a plain. Abul Feda II. ii. 193. 

2 Mahnah. Firishta says Mahtaks but is undoubtedly the 

jht reading. In Persian this name is spelt Mai liana, a small town 

the district of ^aberan between Abiward and Sarakhs. See Meynard, 
ot. de la Perse, 558. 

5 Zirqau is not mentioned by other authors I have*cousulted and may be a 
jrioal error. The name of the place where this battle was fought was Dfin- 
ngan a town in the vicinity of Merv, cf. Raverby, p. 94, note 3. Also Abul 
da IL ii. 197. Meynard, p. 239. It seems to me most probable that we 
ould read though all MSS. give Zandkhaa, is a 

•tified town situated at the distance of one farsakh from Saraldis (Meynard, 

I* Ahul Foda II. ii. 201* A province lying between Herat, Karawan and 
rjistan. 

> Firishta Hajib Shaibani. 

> MS. (B) ^ 

Shihabn-d Daulat Maudud hia oldest son. Compare the account given by 
:ishta. 
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Balkh, and having appointed Muhammad ibn Abdu? Samad as 
his Waaiir despatched them thither. He then appointed the Amir 
Mnljiammad^ with two thousand soldiers to proceed to Miiltdn, 
and sent the Amir of that district * to the foot of the hills of 
Ghaznin to restrain the Afghans of that district who had broken 
out into rebellion ; and having laden camels with the whole of 
Mahmtid’s treasures which were stored in Ghazn inland the neigh- 
bouring fortresses started for ' Hindustan and despatched 
mesengers en route to bring his brother Amir Muhammad who 
had been blinded ® and was then confined in the fortress of 
Bazghand. ^ When Sultan Mas‘ud arrived at the frontier fort ^ 
of Mirikala,® his slaves plundered all the treasure-camels. In 
the meantime the Amir Miihammad arrivied there, and the 
slaves who recognised that this violence w*ould have no successful 
issue unless another governor were appointed 7 perforce, 
approached the Amir Muhammad, raised him to the Sovereignty 
and breaking into open riot assaulted Sultan Mas‘ud who had 
taken refuge in that fort. The next day the whole army becom- 
ing violent brought Amir Mas‘ud from within the fort of Marikala 
and made him prisoner confining him within the fortress of 
Kiri,® till at last in Jamadiu-l-Aw'wal 432 H. they sent a false 

1 Firishfca says ^^^1 Amir Majdud — the second son of Mas‘ud 

MS. (A) has Amir Mahduda, which should in all probability be 

read Majdud. MS. (B) agrees with the text, both are probably wrong. 

8 The words in the text appear to be a misprint for the following 
which is Firishta’s version. The Amir Izad Yar was Mas‘dd*s 
fifth son. Both MSS. however have 

8 See page 21. 

4. MSS. (A) and (B) 

^ Dozy quoting from de Slane gives casernes fortifides qu’on oonstruisait 
snr les frontieres de 1’ empire as the meaning of 

6 Marikala. Firishta says Mdrkala which according to some is on the 
Jhilam river which in those days was called the Behdt. Raverty in his notr 
4, page 95 says : A pass somewhat difficult situated between Bawal Pindi an 
Attook-— See Klliott II. 273, note 2. 

7 MS. (A) MS. (B) I^ the text .« 

jl forjl Firishta ^ AUUj|i iyl< 

® Firishta reads Kiri. Of. Eaverty 95 (6). MS. (B) MS. (A) 

See Elliott II. 273, note 3, 
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message purporting to emanate verbally from Ainir Muhammad 
ordering him to kill Amir Mas‘M and to send his head to him. 
The Kotwal in obedience to this order severed Mas* lid’s head from 
his body and sent it to Amir Muhammad. 


Of the vicissitudes of time, tins much pleased me 
That I saw good and bad, right and wrong-, pass away 
He who at morning time wore on his head a jewelled crown 
Him I saw, at the time of evening prayer, with a biick 30. 
underneath his head (in the grave). 


This story is according to the relation of Nizami,^ but the Qa^i 
Baizawi relates that . in the year 432 Mas‘ud fled defeated from 
before the Seljiiqs to Gbaznin, and Amir Muhammad who had 
consolidated his power during Mas^tid’s absence sent him to a 
fortress whither his son Ahmad ibn Muhammad followed him and 
murdered him.^ The Government of Sultan Mas‘iid ibn Mahmud 
lasted eleven years, but we ought to note that the Qazi Baizawi 
(may God’s mercy be upon him) assigns the year 433 H. as the 
dtate of the death of Mas*ud, and writes -that Muhammad ibn 
Mahmud reigned in Ghaznin for fourteen years after his father,^ 
one year after his father’s dejith, nine years in the lifetime of his 
brother, and four years after his brother’s death, as has already 
God alone knows the truth. Apparently this is due 
Among the poets who flourished in 


JC 

I seri stated. 
fr(| . 

to the mistake of a copyist. 


1 Nizamu-d-Dfn Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt-i-Akbari j Elliott, v. 177. 
Died 1003 H. 

. 8 Baizawi’s account is as follows : — 

Mas‘ud after his arrival at Ghaznin sent Yiisuf to prison and became 
master of all the dominions of his father. In his time the Seljuqs crossed 
the Jihun and invaded Khuras^. He fought with them and made peace 
with them several times but being defeated in A. H. 432, he returned to 
l^aznm where his brother Mu^iammad had regained power in his absence. 
On his arrival he was consigned to a fort, and Ahmad, the son of Muhammad, 
went direct from his father to the fort, and there slew him, A. H. 433 j Elliott 

8 That is from 421 A. H. to 434 A. H. with interruptions during the snpre- 
aoy of Mas‘ud. M^^hnaud died in 421 A. H. Mas'ud was murdered on the 
Lth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 433 H. (RaveHy, pp. 96-6.) 

J Muhammad was put to death by Maudiid in revenge for his father^a murder 
I the year 434 H. Maudud reigned seven years and died in 441 H. (1049 A.D.) 
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the time of Sultan Mas*ud is Manuchihri ^ who speaks as follows 
iu a qasidah concerning his Wazir. 

Oouplet, 

Shall Mas‘ud is as proud of his rectitude 
As is the prophet of Naushirwan ^ the upright. 

Sultan MAundo ibn Mas‘i5d ibn Mahmud, 

Ascended the throne of Empire (after the murder of his father 
in Bamian with the consent of the Wazirs and Amirs, and with 
the object of avenging his father purposed to march towards 
Mari galah, but Abu Na^r Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abdus 
Samad opposed his projected expedition ‘and brought him to 
Ghaznin, whence he proceeded with a large army to attack his 
uncle the blind Aniir Muhammad. On arriving at Dipiir* he en- 
gaged in a severe battle with the Amir Muhammad and thus 
passed the whole day till nightfall when both fell back upon their 
positions. The next day Sultan Maudud induced the Amir Saiyyid 
Man§6r who was one of the trusted (generals) of the Amir 
Muhammad to side with him, and engaging in battle took 
prisoners the Amir Muhammad and his son Ahmad and put them 
all to death. The Amir Maudud founded there a city which he 

h# 

Manuclrihri Dtlitia gli ani. Hakim Abunnajm Ahmad, a pupil oi- f ? 
poet *Unsuri, whom he is said to have surpassed in sweetness and facility of 
expression. He was called Al? sha^t galla because of bis possessing 

numerons flocks and herds. He died in 432 H. (Majma’-nl-Fu^aha). 

B Naushirwan. Chosroes I. son of Kobad, one of the Sassanido dynasty, 
ruled over Persia from 531 A. D. to 579 A. D. (See Diet. G. and H. B., p. 720, 
Vol. III). The prophet Muhammad was barn in the fortieth year of his 
reign, April 20th, 571 (Sprenger) or August 20th, 570 A. D (Caussin de Per- 
ceval I. 283). Muhammad used to boast of his good fortune in having been 
born during the reign of so just a king. Of. D’Herbelot III. 67. 

1 Bamian. “ Situated ten days’ march from Balkh and eight from Ghaznin. 
There is a building there of a prodigious height ornamented with painting 
of all the birds created by God, and containing two enormous images calk 
SurMi hudf the Hed idol, and Kh ing hud, the White idol 

Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 80. ♦ 

Abul Feda II. ii. 203, between BallA and Ghaznin. The district in whic 
Ghaznin and Kabul are situated. • . . 

S Text has Deipur (MS. A Dinar). For the locality of this placj 

see Uaverty 96, note 2. The name is in all likelihood Dinur as in Baihaqf. ^ 
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named Fathabad! ^ Tins viclorx was gained in the month Sha'ban 
of the year 432 H., or according to another account in the year 
434 H. 2 And in the year 433 H. being angry with Khwaja 
Atimad ibn Abdiis Samad he imprisoned him in Ghaznin where ho 
died in prison, and in this same year he sent Abii Ka^r Miil^am- 
mad bin Ahmad towards Hindustan to fight with Nami ibn 
Muhammad ^ and Nami was killed in the course of that war. 
And in the year 434 H. A'^tagin at the order of the Sultan 
proceeded with an army to Tabaristan against Da‘ud^ the Turko- 
man, and having lost in battle a large number of his men came to 
Balkh and established the coinage and proclamation of sovereignty 
in the name of the Amir Maudud. Afterwards when the Turko- 
mans attacked him several times in force not being able to con- 
tend with them, he quitted Balkh and came to Ghaznin. Then 
in the year 435 Amir Maudud imprisoned Abu ‘Ali the Kotwal 
of Ghaznin for a time, but eventually appointed him as the Diwan 
of the kingdom, and Kotwal of Ghaznin, and imprisoned Yasuri 
ibn lyamghur the Diwan, till at length, ho died in confinement ; 
he also punished Altigin^ and in the year 430 H. Khwaja Tahir 
who had succeeded Khwaja Ahmad as Wazir, died, and was 
succeeded by Khwdja Imam Abul Fath ‘Abdur Razzaq. ^ In this 
same year he sent Tughral Hajib in the direction of Bust, who 
took prisoner Abu Mansur Zangi, the brother of Abul Fazl and 
brought him to Ghaznin, he then departed for Seistan and having 


i Raverty 96, note 2. 

8 The latter date must be the correct one as Mas^ad was not put to death 
till 433 A. H. See note 3, page 45. 

The Tarikh-i-Mas‘udi, however, writes as follows 

J J 

See Thomas’ Coins of kings of Ghaznin, J. R, A. 8., lx. 279. 

5 Firishta describes him as the son of the Blinded 

Mul^ammad. 

4 See note I, p. 38. 

6 Alptigin Ijlajib. ' 

® Grandson of Hasan Maimandi. , 

Firishta says also Zangi. Briggs in his translatioiii has said “ Oozbuky.” 
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eng^aged in conflict with the Turcomans at the Ribat Amlr,^ put 
most of them to death after which victory he went to Garm Sir, 
where he put to death the Turkomans of that district who were 
known as Red-caps* and took many of them prisoner, and brought 
them* to Ghaznin. 

In the year 438 H., he sent Tughral to Takinab^d who on 
arrival there revolted. Accordingly Ali bin Rabi‘ was nominated 
to proceed thither and Tughral fled with a few followers. Ali 
plundered his army, and having captured some of them brought 
them to Ghaznin, In the year 439 H. the Amir Qazdar raised 
a rebellion ® and suffered defeat at the hands of H^jib Buzurg 
Bartagin ^ and after a time tendered his submission. 

And in the year 440 H. having conferred upon his two sons Abul 
Qasira Mahmdd and Man§ur on the same day robes of honour and the 
drum and ensigns of commission sent one of them towards Lahore 
and the other towards Parshur ^ and he sent Abu Ali Hasan 
Kotwal of Ghaznin to Hindustan to punish the rebels there, and 
when Hasan returned to Ghaznin after having done good service 
Mauddd made him over to Mirak ibn Hasan with orders to im- 
prison him. He died in prison. As a sequel to this, Mirak ilm 
Hasan the Yakil who had murdered Abii ‘Ali Hasan without the 
orders of Amir Maudud and had kept it secret, incited the King to 

1 Pirislita ^,^^1 Ilibaf. Amir, Long. 106, Lat. Ziy Ain-i-Akbari (J.) iii. 68. 

Both MSS. have 

8 Firishta also says ^ and does not mention the word 
though Briggs translates “ called Kuzil Bash, owing to their wearing red 
caps” Briggs, Yol, I ,*p. 121. Qizil Bed is Turkish Bash. Head is 

Turkf. 

8 In one copy we find 43 ^ Firishta has the following 

so we should read here 

According to Firishta M^. (A) reads B6itigm, MS. 

(B) reads Babtigin. Briggs says, “ In the year 439 he was sent 

against Khoozdar, the ruler of which paid the usual tribute but in tho 
original of Firishta we find these words : 

which looks as if Amir Qazd4r was his name. Elliott Y. App., 

p. 668, states “ Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the present Khuzddr 
of our maps the capital of Jhalawan in Biluchistdn.” 

See pp. 567--559 from which the above is quoted. 

8 Barshur, the modern Peshawar, called originally Parashllwara^ Cum 
Anc. Geog. of India, p.^78. 
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proceed to Kabul so that that misdeed of his might remain 
concealed. When the Amir Maudud reached the fortress of Sialkot^ 
he was attacked with colic 5® and was forced to return to Ghaznin, and 33 . 
ordered Mirak to release Abu AH Kotwal. He accordingly prayed 
for a week’s respite, and in the interim Amir Maudud departed 
this life on tliQ 24th of Kajab A. H. 441, having reigned nearly 
nine years. The Lnhhu-t-Tawdr'ikh ^ states that Sultan Maudud 
asked in marriage the daughter of Chughz^ Beg Saljyqi, by 
whom he had a son whom he named Mas‘ud, that he reigned seven 
years, and that in the month of Kajab 411 he attempted to go to 
Khor^san to visit Chu gh z Beg, but died on the journey of colic. 


1 Firishta writes cijCLw Sankot. 
written. 




* Probably intestinal obstruction wbicb is included under tlio term 

Qdliiij of which there are stated by Sadidi to bo five varieties. Cf. 

Sadidi Art. 

i 

True or spasmodic colic. 

ii Obstructive colic — due as he says to an accumu- 

lation of or mucus in the cceoum or colon. 

iii 1 Flatident colic. 

{y j (JjU) I/O j j] jIa. An acute or 

chronic swelling of the bowels and neighbour- 
ing parts such as the liver and kidneys. 

Twisted colic which he defines as a twist of the 
distal end of the small intestine. Volvulus. 


In the we find the following definition of the disease : “ A • 

disease in which the bowels become disarranged on account of some un- 
natural obstruction ( ) It is very painful and increases 

in violence and is fatal.” 

Defining the Colon the author says : J 

Colic pi'incipally arises in this bowel and is a strangulation of part of it. 

8 hwhhxv-t-Twwiirikh, “ The marrow of History. ” The author was Yahya 
ibn ‘Abdul Lati'f Qazwim who composed it in 154d A.D. 

He died 18 Deo. 1552. See H.K. Lubbu-f-T<nrttrifM also Elliott, Yot. iv, p. 293. 

'll Jaghar Beg. See liaverty TahaqdtA-Nd^irl p. 97, xwtea 3-4. 

MS. (A) ChaghafBog. MS. (B) Chaghz Beg. 

7 • 
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SULSPAN IBN MaUD^Jd IBK MaS^|5d IBN MAinMtJD. 

A6cB!adBd the thfone in the third year of his age by the machi- 
nations of *Ali ibn RabiS boAVever his affairs did not prosper and 
they raised his uncle to the thiwne 'after he had reigned only five 
tnonths.^ 

Sultan ‘Ali ibn Mas^iJb ibn Mahmud. 

Ascended the throne by the consent of the nobles, and when 
‘Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad Maimandi who had been sent by the 
Amir Mauddd towards Seistan arrived at a fort between Bust 
and Isfir^r,® and learned that Abdu-r- Rashid ibn Mahmdd was 
confined in that fort by the orders of the Amir Maudud, he brought 
him back and placed him upon the throne, ‘Ali having reigned 
for a period of about three months. This event took place in the 
year 443 H. (1051 A. D.). 

Sultan ‘Abdu-r-Rashid ibn Mahmi5d. 

Came to the throne, and with the consent of ‘Abdu-r- Razzaq 
proceeded to Ghaznin. ‘Ali ibn Mas‘ud fled without engaging in 
battle, and Tughral Ha jib who was one of the household slaves 
of Sultdn Mabmdd having conquered Seistan turned his steps 
towards Ghaznin. Amir ‘Abdu-r-Rashid fortified himself there 
till Tughral obtaining an opportunity in the year 445 H. (1053 
A. D.) put the Amir Abdur Rashid with all the descendants 
of Sultan Mahmud ^ to death and married the daughter of 
Ma8‘dd against her will. One day when he was on the throne, 
a body of determined wrestlers inspired with hatred against him 
toi’e him to pieces. ‘Abdu-r-Rashid ’s i*eign lasted for four years, 


t The account given by Firislitia difEers Blightly from tlns-*-hfe says— *tliat 
on the death of Manddd ‘Ali ibn Eabi‘ who laid claim to the throne placed 
Mas^dd the son of Maudud, who was then a boy of four years of age, upon 
the throne of Ghaznin ; this arrangement* was opposed by Bashtigin If ajib 
who fought with '*Al£ ibn Eabi‘ whereupon the whole populace of Grhaznin 
rose in arms, a/nd eventually Bashtigin IJAjib succeeded in deposing Mas‘ud 
ibn Mattddd after a reign of five or six days, raising his nncle Abul l^asai 
‘Al£ to the throne. Compare also: Tahaqdt’i-Nd§iri (Raverty, pi 97 and foot 
note). 

* MSS. (A) (B) Firishta says Isfirain which is in the neighbourhooc 

of Nishapdr, see Meynard, p. 34. (Abul Feda 11, ii. 188). 

8 4^^^^ Nine people in all. (Firishta). 
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but in the Nisamu^UTawdrikh his reign is said to have lasted for 
seven years, ^ and in the Luhhu-t-Tawiriki, his death is said to 
have oocurred in the year 445 H. God knows the truth. 

Sultan Farrukh Zad ibn Mas‘i5d ibn MAUMdo. 

Being released from confinement succeeded to the kingdom by 
consent of the nobles. A body of Saljuqs came up against 
Qhaznin, and Farrukhzad put most of them to death and overcame 
them, and made many of them prisoners and sent them to Ghaznin, 

Alp ArsaMn * the Saljuq king brought an army against Ghaznin 
from ‘Ir^q and Khorasan, and being victorious in fight conveyed a 
large number of the notables of Ghaznin to Khordsan. Eventually 
upon the arrangement of terms of peace the prisoners of both 35 
sides obtained their release, and since Zabulistan had been laid 
waste the Sultan remitted the usual tribute, and treated the in- 
habitants with kindness. JBe used to fast three months, and used 
to spend the greater part of tha night in prayer. He died of 
colic in the year 450 H. ^ The period of Ids reign was six years. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim ibn Mas^^d ibn Mahmi5i>. 

Ascended the- throne. He was a just and devout king, and 
used to write each yeat* a Quran with Jais own hand and despatch 
it to the holy city of Mekka, He built no house for himself 
with the exception of*a temple and a school to the honour and 
glory of God. When the affairs of state devolved upon him, he 
made peace with the Saljuqs and being free from apprehension, 
went to Hindustan and conquered many fortresses and districts. 


A Firishta Bays ** less than one year.” TahaqdUi^Nd^iri says two and a half 
years. 

* Alp Arsalan son of Ddud, son of Mikafi son of Saljdq was the second 
Sul)b.^n of the family and dynasty of the Saljuqs. He suooeoded hijs nncla 
Tnghral Beg in 456 A H. (1068 A.D.) He was bom in 421 A.H. and wadi mur- 
dered 466 A.H. and was buried at Merv. 

For a full account of this prince see D’Herbelot, pp. 19&-208. 

See also Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) iii. 230 and seqqs where it is stated that Alp 
Arsaldn was bom in the year 424 (A.B, 1032-8) and died on the 10th of 
Eabi‘u4 Awwal 465 A. H. (1072 A.D.) 

8 Firishta mentions that a year previous to hia death an attempt was made 
upon his life while he was in the hammam 
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From one city * the inhabitants of which were of Khurasanian 
descent, whom (Afrasiab) had expelled, and who had become a 
populous comintinity in Hindustan, he took prisoners a hundred 
thousand persons, 2 and sent them to Ghaznin, with other spoils 
on the same scale. He built a number of towns, among them 
Khairabad, and Imanabad and others. He has been described by 
the title of Saiyyidu-s-Salatin, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
a Wall. ^ In his reign in Ghaznin, the Daru-i-Chashm (eye medi- 
cine) and other mixtures and medicaments and dietaries for all 
diseased folk used to be obtainable from his store-house. His 
death took place in the year 472 H, ^ after a reign of thirty 
years. Qazi Baizawi says that his reign extended from the year 
450 H. to the year 492 H. Ma8‘ud Sa‘d Salman^ flourished 
in his time and the following verses are taken from an ode which 
was written in his honour. 


^ Named “ Darra.’* (Firislita) wheare wo read ^ 



In onr axithor’s text we read — b J which is 

evidently corrupt. The words in the Shcthi’ txve almost iden- 

tical with those quoted from Firishta and some such change as the substitu- 
tion of the word for the words ^which may easily have 

arisen from a copyist’s mistake, seems necessary in our text. (MSS. (A) 
and (13) are like the text). 

2 Because thoy^ were idolaters and refused to embrace Islam, according to 
Firishta. 

8 Wall. Abul Fazl (Ain-i-AJehari) (Jarrett) hi. 350 gives the following 
definition of a wall : “ In ancient works many significations have been given 

the outcome of which is that it means one who has attained to the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being ; a lofty soul will indeed love God alone 

A tvdli in my opinion is one who acquires four great virtues and avoids 
eight reprehensible actions. He should always wage a victorious war by 
circumspect conduct against the myriad disorders of the spirit and never for 
an instant relax his attention from its deceits. This lofty station is attain- 
able by the grace of God and the guidance of fortune and is sometimes to 
30 reached through the spiritual powers of a mediator, and sometimes 
ivithout it.” 

4» Bhrishta says 482 H, or 492 II. Jhhaqdt-i-Nd^iri 492 H, with a reign of 
’orty-two years. 

^ MasAd Sa‘d Salmon Jurj4ni. Known sometimes as Kamadimi. The son 
>f Khaja Sa‘d ibii Salman. A famous poet native of Jurjdn who attained 
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Abul Qasim Malik Mahmud Ibrahim ibji Mas^iid 
In whom four things exalt, each of them glories in him 
Firstly, his expanded canopy, secondly^ his flaunting banner, 
Thirdly his golden pen, fourthly his brilliant dagger. 

This ode he finished completely in the same style, and in another 
place he says : — ^ 

Emperor of the higher world, from the blessings of whose 
reign 

The sword’s lofty occupation is the control of things tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

Mas‘ud (Fortunatiis) because from the fortune of the ex- 
panse of kingdom’s conquest 

He has gone beyond that which comes within the scope of 
the sword. 

Ode. 

Oh thou that hast formed the design of travel and girded 
the loins of conquest, 

Right and left of thee the heavens have opeiied for thee the 
doors of conquest, 

Mas‘ud, the world- conquering, for whom the age of fortune 
Has sent forth every moment the heralds of conquest, 

Like a lance point thou hast placed thy head in the direc- 
tion of battle, 

Like an arrow thy waist girds up the loins of conquest, 

In sooth, a hundred victories thou winnest, and a hundred 
years hence 

In Hindustan in all directions will be seen the traces of thy 37 . 

conquest. • 

So many are thy conquests, that in the expanse of the WH^rld 
Every day in every place they tell the tale of thy conquests. 


bij?}! distinction in tho service of Mas*ud bin Mahmud and Sul.tan Ibrahim 
of ^aznin but was imprisoned for a time in the fortress of Nai owing to the 
spiteful rancour of Abul Faraj Runi. He obtained his release upon the death 
of Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud. He was however again made prisoner for some years 
and upon being released left the court and went into retirement in Ghaznin 
where he died. There is a very long account of him with copious extracts 
from his various poems in the Majma'ul Fu^aha, Vol. I. pp. 514 and seqq. 
See also Beale (O.B.D. p. 173.) and Atashkada-i-A'iw'j p. 162. 
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Thy spear and iliy arrow and thy sword will be 

If my fancy limns a line, the painter of the forms of con- 
quest • 

When thy sword said 1 will deal a light blow 

Its oath lay not heavy save on the head of conquest. 

The listed Abul Faraj Runi ^ .too was fulogist of Suit An 
Ibrahim, and also the panegyrist of Sultdn Mas‘tid, and many odes 
in their honour are to be found in his Diwan, and Ruin * is the 
name of a village of the dependencies of Lahore, and in these 
days it is as one may say in ruins, because not a trace of it 
remains, and the following qitaJ'h in praise of Sultan Ibrahim is by 
the Ustad Abul Faraj. 

Hail to the might of thy powerful sword 

Precious as the breath of life, and rare as wisdom itself. 

Thou hast imprisoned that lifeless one, as one seizes the 
throat, 

Thou hast made orphan this which has no issue like a 
peerless pearl. . • 

And Mas^ud Sa‘d Salman with that envious nature which is 
peculiar to poets, bore a grudge against Ustdd, who Became the 
cause of Mas‘dd’s imprisonment for ten years, he wrote this ruhd‘i 
(quatrain) in prison. ^ 


1 Abul Faraj Runi, a celebrated poet. The name Runi is from the village 
of Runa ( ) in Nisapur. He was a great favourite and companion of 

Sultan Ibrahijp, and we learn from Mas^ud Sa‘d Salmdn Jurjani that he fell 
under the displeasure of that king and was imprisoned in the fortress of N6i 
by the calurany of Abul Faraj, as is stated in the text a few lines furthe ' 
on. Abul Faraj lived for some time at Lahore, so that he is known to a fe^ 
as ** LAhori.” His writings were very elegant and served as a model for th 
poet Anwari. A Diwan of his containing about 2,000 verses is extani 
(Majma-ul Fu^aha I. 70). See also Ataekkada-i-A^ti/r, pp. 187, 188. 

8 Beale (O.B.D., p. 15) says that he came from Run a place near Lahore. 
It would appear from the text above that Badloni attributed his name o 
EAni to his connection with the village of Ruin. The author of the Majma*u 
Fu$ahA gives no authcyrity for the statement above quoted so that it is diffi 
<jult to decide which of the places is to be given the honour. 

5 He was imprisoned in the year 672 H. by Mabmdd ibn Ibrahim h 
the fortress of Hli (Hajma*ul Fu 9 ahA loc. cit,). See note 6, page 62, 
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For tliy prison sach a prisoner as Malik Sh4-h is necessary 
So that thy fetter may chafe the foot of monarchs.t 
That one who springs from fhe loins of Sa‘d Salman 
Even were he a Serpent would not sting thy realm. 

The following verses are also by him : 

My heart ha^ become rent in all directions like a comb from 
regrets 

Because I saw a white hair in the tooth of the comb. 

There are extant also Diwans by him in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi. 

‘AL^u-D-DfN Mas^i5d ibn Ibeahim ibn Sult/n Mas^iJd, 

Succeeded after the death of his father and died in the year 
508 H. (1114 A. D.), having, reigned seventeen years. 

Sultan SnEBZiCD ibn Mas^^d ibn iBEAiiifi, * 

By his father’s order became king, and reigned for one year. 
His brother Arsalan Shah revolted against him and killed him in 
the year 509 H. (1115 A. D.). 

Sultan Arsalan Shah ibn Mas‘i5i) ibn Ibeahim, 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and seized upon the whole 
of his brothers with the exception of Bahram SlAh who fled and 
went to Sulfcan Sinjar ^ who was the son of his maternal uncle. ^ 
In spite of all the apologies for Bahram Shah which Sultan Sinjar 

1 ^ y MS. (A). 

* Cf. Haverty, Tahaqdt-i-Nd^irij page 107, note 7. Firishta also mentious 
the accession of Kamalu-d-Daulah Sherzad, and calls the preceding monarch 
‘Alau-d-Danlah also Elliott II. 278. 

8 Sultan Sinjar Muizzuddm Abul I^aris Sinjar was the third son of Sultan 
Malik Sh^h und the last of the Saljdq dynasty in KhurAsan. He was bom 
A. H. 479 (1086- A. D.) in the environs of Sinjar and it was on account of this 
circumstance that he received this name. See I. K. (Shine) I. 600. He 
governed the province of Kh urasan for 20 years. He died in 552 A. H., at 
Merv of a “ ooliqne oompUquee avoc nn devoyement.” D’Herbelot. 

See also Beale (O.B.D., p. ^36). 

4 The sister of Sultan Sinjar called ** Mahd-i-Traq” was married to *Alan-d- 
Din Mas'^d father of Sultan Arsalan Sliah. €£. liaverty Thhaqat-i-MdfiH, 
\ p. 107, note 6, 
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made the siibject of sevei*al letters, Arsalan Shall would not 
listen to him, and eventually Saltan Sinjar raised an army against 
him. He gave battle ^ith thirty thousand cavalry and being 
defeated Went to Hindustan. Sultan Sinjar remained forty dsys 
in Qbaznm and after presenting that country to Baliram Shah 
retraced his steps. Arsalan Shah having collected a laige army in 
Hindustan proceeded thence to attack ^aznin, and Bah ram Shah 
not being able to withstand him sought refuge in the fortress 
of Bamian and with the assistance of Sultan Sinjar having again 
seized Gthaznfn and taken Arsalan Shah captive put him to death 
in the year 510 H. (1116 A. D, ), The reign of Arsalan Shah had 
lasted for a period of seven years. ^ 

SultXn Baiiram Shah ibn Mas‘i5d ibn IbrahIm 

. Succeeded to the throne. Hakim Sanai * was his panegyrist. 
Kalilah Damnah and many other books were composed in his 
reign and on the day of his accession Saiyyid Hasan Ghaznavi ^ 
declaimed an ode of which this is the opening couplet. 

A shout went forth from the seven heavens, saying 
“ Bahram Shah is Lord of the world.” 

And this ode. he wrote in his honour, and despatched it from 
the sacred city of Mekka. 

Should it ever be that I again behold the face of the king 
I wdll apply, as a thank-offering, the dust of his feet to 
both my eyes 


1* This account differs from that given in other authors. Hho Tahaqdt-i- 
Nasiri says that Arsalan Shah died in 611 H., after a reign of two years. 
Firishta says tliree years. Baizdwi gives 512 A. H., as the year in which 
Arsalan Shdh was put to death. (D’Horbolot). 

2 Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sanai, died 525 A. II., A. II. 1130 (H. K.). 
A celebrated poet, antfior of the Hadlqaiu-l-Haqiciat, a Persian poem com- 
monly known as FaMin-ndmah, Among his other works wore : 

- &*oli ^ - Acf. 

According to Majma‘^u-l-Fu§aha (I. 254) he died in 690 A. H. but, see note 1 
p. 35. 

8 Ashrafu-d-Din IJasan ibn Na§in-l-‘Alavi, died 565 H. Majina‘u-1-Fu?ata I. 
192. 
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Bahrain Slidh for whom may the lives of emperors be the 
rjinaom. 

•May it be that their lives are even worthy of the king 
The planets of the sky fall like meteors, if they but place 
a foot outside, the boundary of fidelity to the king. 

Another. 

Bahram Shah from desire of whose sweet honied name 
The young tree of the kingdom hereafter brings forth 
parrots, (poets). 

And the Hadtqatu-l-Haqiqat ^ of Shaikh Sana! is written in 
honour of Bahram Shah, it was written during his imprison- 
ment, the reason of which imprisonment was Ghaznevide fana- 
ticism with regard to Sunni doctrine, when this book having 
reached the capital of Ba gh dad received the imprimatur of the 
chief men and nobles, it attested the reality of his faith, and 
they wrote a memorandum which led to his being released. A 
short time subsequently he departed this life. It is said that 
when they accused the worthy Shaikh Sanai of heresy after ho 
composed the Hadiqat^ he wrote the following letter to the 
Sultan Bahram Shah. 

In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate : 

Praise be to God the Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon 
the best of His created beings, Muhammad, his family and com- 
panions all of them. To proceed, it is said in certain traditionary 
sayings, that two things tend to prolong life, and to cause rain to 
fall and trees to grow, one of these is to assist the oppressed — the 
other to repress the tyrannical. An argument which they have 
advanced in support of this is that the prophet, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon him, declared that the heavens are 
established by righteousness (equity). Equity is like the bird* 
which, wherever it casts its shadow, secures an amplitude of 

^ The work mentioned in note 2 page 56. Its full title is Hadiqdfu-U 
Haqiqat wa 8hari'‘atu-UT(iriqat (hortus veritatis et lex vue), and it treated 
among other subjects of the Imams Abii Haififa and ShafiT, the founders 
respectively of the Hanifite and ShafiT sects of Sunnis. 

No one would go under the shadow of the owl, even if the Huma were 
extinct from the world, See I^oebuck, Oriental I’ruverbs p. 327. The 
8 
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wealth, and the place where it builds its nest becomes the centre 
of durability, and rain falls from the heaven, while tyranny and 
oppression is as a bird ^ which, wherever it flies, leads to ’famine 
and life and modesty are lost from among mankind. And 
God, may lie he glorified and exalted^ preserves the Emperor of 
Islam, and the just king Bahram Shdh ibn Mas‘tid * Shah ibn 
Ibrahim Shah ibn Mas‘ud Sbah ibn Mabmud Sbah, from iniquity 
and oppression, and although the whole world should combine to 
write and describe the stock and supply of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this slaveys heart, they would have no power to express 
it, and the tree which the king of the kingdom planted * for the 
discovery of the secrets of the unseen, even Gabriel and Michael ® 
were precluded from having any share therein : it is certain that 
in all circumstances the just man is happy and the tyrant is 
miserable, and the worst of all oppression is this that a small 
party should read a subject and not nnderstand it, but become 
arrogant with regard to it and loosen the tongue of censure against 
the learned. Hence it is that our prophet, may the peace and 
blessing of God be upon Mm, said, Pity three people, a rich 
man who has become poor, the great man of a tribe who is dis- 
graced, and a wise man among fools.^ A hook which is written 
in the language of the learned in the knowledge of God, demands 
an acute and discriminating mind such as that of Bayazid ^ and 

Huma, is a fubulons bird of good omen ; it is supposed that every head it 
overshadows will wear a crown. 

i The owl on the other hand is the type of ill omen. 

e g. y 43 HI i) ^0^ ^ iSJ^ 

Thou art a snake biting everyone thou seest, or an owl destroying ©very 
place where thou alightest, 

again iXj 

O nightingale bring the glad tidings of spring and leave bad news to the 
ill opieued owl. Roebuck, Oriental Proverbs pp. 140, 349. 

^ Ejcpunge ^ from line 6 and read j\ 

8 By this tree is meant the lote tree of Paradise §idratn-l- 

Muntaha. See Mishkat, XXIT. vii, 

4 Cf. Qur^n 11. 90-95. 

8 Bayazid An^^ri also called Pir Koshan, founder of a sect, called the 
Roshaniyyah or enlightened. Beale (O.B.D., p. 70). 

A good account of him will be found in The Emperor Akbar by Beveridge. 
Tol. II. pp. 159 and seqq. 
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Sliibll : 1 these men of wisdom who read that hook and appreciate 
that which is written in it, but who have not the slightest 
trace of religious knowledge, it must be from spite and ignorance 
that they find fault with the book, and this is a proof of their 
blindness of heart that they call the Al-i-Marwan contemptible, 
and carry their eulogy of the elect family, may the peace and 
blessing of God he upon beyond bounds while they exalt the 
commander of the faithful ‘Ali, may God he merciful to him, 
above the other companions, may God be graciously pleased with 
them, and they do not see that he has been placed below 
Siddiq* and Fardq® and Zu‘ Niirain ^ on the ground of descent A 
and rightful succession, and there is a true story related of the 
Lord of the Created beings Muhammad Mustafa, may the peace 
mid blessing of God he upon hint, with reference to the vices of 
the Al-i-Marwan and the virtues of the Al-i-Muhammad Mui^tafa, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him. If it is a lie, 
and most people believe it to be so, reason tells ns that it is true, 
and the word of the true God is this, ^‘Oh God, adorn the world 
with those learned men who fear thee or who reverence thy 
people, and do not make me to suffer at the hands of those who 
are wanderers from the path of thy love, for thy mercy’s sake 


A Abu Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Ja‘far) Ibn Yunus (his nanle is thus 
inscribed on his tomb) surnamed As-Shibli, a celebrated saint was born and 
brought up at Baghdad, but his family belonged to Khurasan. This highly 
respected Sufi followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for 
masters Al-Junaid and the other holy men of that epoch. As-Shibli died at 
Ba gh dad. A. H. 334 (A. D. 946), and was interred in the cemetery of Al- 
Qaizuran. He was born at Surra-man-raa (Samarra on the Eastern bank 
of the Tigris). Shibli means belonging to Shibla a village in the dependencies 
of Osrushiia, a large town beyond Samarqand in Transoxiana. I. K. (Slane) 
I. 513. See also regarding Samarra J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 36. 

* “ The faithful.” The title given by Muhammad himself to the first 
Khalifah Abu Bakr, who reigned two years and died A.D. 634 (A.H. 13). 

h The second Khalifah ‘Umar, A.H. 13 to A.H. 23. Called Fdruq or ‘Hho 
Discerner” as distinguishing Truth from Falsehood in Islam. 

Usman. The third Khalifah, A.H. 23 to A.H. 35. Called Zu-Nurain 
“ the possessor of the two lights ” because he married two of the Prophet’s 
daughters, Ruqaiyyah and Uiumu Kulgum. 

The above three Khalifahs, the first three successors to Muhammad accord- 
ing to the Sunni Muslims, are rejected by the Shi‘ahs who assert that ‘Ah' 
was the first legitimate successor, the others having been usurpers. 
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and for thy bounty and beneficence oh Thou, most merciful/’ and 
this verse is from the Hadiqat. 

If the earth is a fit place for any court 

it is for the court of Bahram Shah that it is fitted. 

Then Sultan Bahram Shah brought up several armies against 
Hindustan and conquered the cities which his forefathers had not 
taken, and leaving one of his Amirs of high rank in Hindustan 
returned to Hhaznin. That Amir revolted, and fought a severe 
battle with the Sultan in the vicinity of Multan, and a bitter conflict 
ensued ; in the end the Saltan’s enemy fell a prisoner into his hands 
and was put to death, and a second time the country of Hindustan 
came into his possession, and ‘Alau-d-Dxn Hasan ibn Husain Suri 
who is one of the kings of Ghor revolted against him and pro- 
ceeded to Ghaznin. Bahram Shah fled and ‘Alau-d-Din left his 
brother Saifu-d-Din Suri in Ghaznin. Bahram Shah returned 
and retook Gbaznin, and having seated Saifu-d-Din upon a cow, 
and having exposed him to public ridicule, killed him in the 
worst possible way. ‘Alau-d-Diii upon hearing this news was 
43 . most distressed and made for Ghaznin with a huge army — before 
his arrival however Bahram Shah had reached the other world 
and his son was on the throne in his stead. ‘Alau«d-Din by way 
of avenging his brother carried several loads of the earth of 
Ghaznin to Ghor^ and set rivers of blood flowing, he is according- 
ly famo’us in his own country. Bahram Shah left this world in 
the year 547 H. (1152 A.D.} the period of his reign was thirty 
two years. 

Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman wrote the following hexastich in praise of 
Bahram Shah. 

Bahram Shah became the world conquering king. 

He became the Sun of the Age, and the shadow of the glory 
of God. 

His canopy which was auspicious became the glory of the 
huma.® 

1 Cf. Baverty, Tahaqdt-i-Ndpri p, 347 note 2. 

8 Cf. Tahaqdt’i’Ndfir^, Baverty p. 356. This earth was mingled with the 
blood of certain Saiyyids whom he took prisoner from ^aznin, and from it 
several towers were built on the hills of Firuz Koh. 

* The humd is according to the Ghiasud»Luffhat “ a bird which eats bones 
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God he He exalted and glorified became liis guide. 

That polished dagger became of increasing authority. 

The face of his enemy became black like his canopy. 

As long as the emperor of the^world in his time sowed the 
seeds of justice, • 

Every criminal that he detected, he passed over his crime, 

If the sky placed his praise upon the running water 
The flowing water retained ^ his image like an engraving on 
stone. 

He raised 2 true religion and justice to the zenith. 

The Emperor, dispenser of justice, lover of truth, and defender 
of the faith. ^ 

Kpusrau Shah ibn Bahram Shah. 

Ascended the throne after his father, and ‘Alau-d-Din Husain 
ibn ^ Hasan Ghori came up against him., Hiusrau Shah fled and 
came to Lahore, and occupied himself with the empire of Hin- 44 . 
dustan, and when ‘Alau-d-Din, as has been related, returned from 
Ghaznin successful, he went back and recaptured that country, 
and after that the tribe of Ghuzz ^ seized Sultan Sin jar he tuimed 
towards Gkaznin. EIhusrau Shah was not able to withstand him 

and its shadow falling upon any one ensures his attaining royal dignity.” 

See note 2 page 57.. 

i MSS. (A)(B) not as in the text, 

S ^ MS. (A) not jm as in text. 

* MS. (A) reads 

^ The text has ^ but the MSS. A. and B. have which 

is the correct reading. ‘Alau-d-Din Husain Ghori Jahansoz, the first of the 
kings of Ghor. 

B A tribe of Turks. They took Sinjar prisoner in 558 H. From them 
sprung the Seljuq dynasty the founder of which was Ruknu-d-Din Tughral Beg. 
Originally from beyond the Oxus they established their power by the conquest 
of Tus in the year 429 A. p., when under the leadership of Tughral Beg and 
Baud they defeated the forces sent against them by Mas‘fid ibn Mahmud. 
Ravaging Armenia they entered Diarbakr in 433 A. H., and in 435 A. H. 
entered Mosul, but in the same year were defeated in an encounter' with the 
Arabs and fled to Nasibin, and thence passing through Armenia returned to 
Azarbaijan. 

Of. D’Herbelot, art. Ga%. who attributes tho origin of this tribe to Gaz 
tenth son of Japhet son of Noah ; from Bulgar, one of the sons of Gaz, sprang 
the Bulgarians and from Perthas the other son sprang the ^uzz tribe. 
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and for tlie second time returned to Lahore, where he died in the 
year 555 fl., after a reign of eight years. In his time many great 
poets flourished and wrote odes in praise of him. The following 
poem is of the kind called Tarji'band ^ and was written by one of 
them in his h(Maour. 

The revered Emperor Siasrau Shdh who with ease 
Conquers with sword and mace from Hindustan to lOiorasan. 

It must be stated, that in the historical works by Qa^i Baizawi 
and others^ it has been written that when ‘Alau-d-Din plundered 
Gjjaznah and put many of the inhabitants to death, he left there 
Ghiyasu-d-Dm Abul-fath Mujiammad and Shihabu-d-Din Abul 
Muzaffar who were his nephews. They then with great craft put 
Khusrau Shah at his ease with regard to themselves and took up 
their abode in his city. Khusrau Shah ^ was imprisoned in the 
year 555 H., and died in the same year, and the days of 
the Ghaznevide family came to an end. After a time Ghiyasu-d- 
Din died, and the whole kingdom remained in the possession of. 
Shih4bu-d-Din, but since Khwaja Kizamu-d-Dfn Ahmad deceased, 
has written in the Tdrtkh-i-Nizdmi copying from the Rauzatu-s- 
45. Safa that Kfensrau Malik ibn Khnsrau Shah was the last of the 
kings of the Ghazndvide dynasty, I have followed him — God 
knows the truth. ^ 

Khcsrau Malik ibn KFtrsRAU Shah-. 

Ascended the imperial throne in Lahore after the death of his 
father, and spent the greater part of his time in luxury and licen- 
tiousness, so that in his time great damage found its way into the 

i The Tarji‘.band consists oT a series of couplets followed by a couplet in 
the same metre, but having a diflEerent rhyme, roourring at regular intervals. 

8 See Ain-i-Ahhari (Jarrett) iii. 8il See also Elliott II. 258. 

* The Rau^atu-s-Sctfd however states that Khusrau Shah reigned at Lahore 
two years after he fled from ^aznin, and on his death was succeeded by his 
son j^usrau Malik. 

The €M3Count in the text is that given by Baizawi and other reliable 
authorities. 

4 Cf . Raverty 4>p, vit, p. 1 12 note 5. 

Ba^wwi states that the ^azn^vide dynasty ended with ghusru Shah. 
The work here quoted is best known as the T<^haqdt-i-Akhar{, but its 
author called it lUhaqdt-i~Akbar-'8hdh{f and Badaoni calls it also by that 
name as well as by the name TdriJsh'i'NndmU, As has been seen the 
present work is admitted by the author to bo merely an abridgment of the 
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kingdotti, and the . dynasty of the Ghazn^viyah was growing old 
while that of Ghor was in full vigour, accordingly Snlti^n 
Mmzzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who is well-known under the title 
of Sultdn Shihabu-d-Din Ghori, having gained the upper hand 
and making Ghaznin his capital, brought an army against Hin- 
dustan and came with overwhelming force near to Lahore. 
Khusrau Malik fortified himself there and was compelled to ask 
for quarter ' in a personal interview. Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Mu- 
hammad Sam took him to Ghaznin. from thence sending him to 
Sultdn Ghiyasu-d-Din, who impnsoned him in Firoz Koh ^ and 
sent an order, and after ten years’ confinement made him taste 
the cup of destruction. . 

Set not your heart on this world, for it is without 
foundation 

It is a newly wed bride entangled with many a lover. 

This eveftt took place in the year 5B3 H. (1187 A. D.). He 
reigned twenty-eight years ; the times of the Qhaznevide dynasty 
came to a close, and the Empire passed from their hands to those 
of the Sultans of Ghor. “ Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
thou seest fit.” ^ 

Hemistich. 

Nothing endureth but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

And Qazi Baizawi mmj God*s Trier cy he upon him states that 

TdriMi-i-Nizdmi. Khwaja Nizamu-d-Dm Ahmad was the son of Khwdja 
Muqim Harawi Di'wan of the household to Babar, he subsequently served 
under Akbar. (Elliott V. 177 et. seqq.). The real facts are that the son 
Khusrau Malik succeeded his father and reigned till 583 (H.) (1187 A. D.), as 
is stated by our author. 

1 The Tahaqdt-i-Ndairi states that ^usrau Malik was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Balarwan In ^arjistan. Firuz Koh was the capital. The story 
of the treachery by 'which Shihabu-d-Din Ghori took Khusrau Malik prisoner 
is told by Firishta. 

See also page 41 where the author states that Ghiyasu-d-Din imprisoned 
Khusrau Shah in one of the fortresses of Ghurjistan where he died a prisoner. 

r tjfo, 

• * Qurfn III. 25 i.^1 

- “ Say ‘ 0 God, Lord of the kingdom, thou givest the kingdom to 

whomsoever thou pleasest and takest the kingdom from whomsoever thou 
pleasest.’ ” 


j uWwo ^#4X11 cw 
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6. tlie duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty from Sultan Ma^imud to 
Khusrau Shdh was one hundred and sixty-one years in the bands 
of twelve persons, while Qazi Yahya Qazwini, may God's mercy 
he upon him, says one hundred and fifty-five years in the hands 
of fourteen persons, and the author of the Tarikh-i-Nizdmi, as has 
already been quoted above, says two hundred and fifteen years in 
the hands of fifteen persons, and God knows the real truth of 
the matter.! 

II. The Obori Dynasty. 

Who reigned in Dehli. This dynasty commences with Sultan 
Shihabu-d-Din Ghori^ who is known as Muizzu-d-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Sam. 

SiTL^iCN Muizzu-D-DfN Muhammad ibn SIm Ghori. 

Ascending the throne as regent in place of his elder brother 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, king of Ghor and ‘Iraq and Khorasan, in 
the year 569 H., in Ghaznin, had the khutha read and the cur- 
rency struck in his own name, ^ and in obedience to the command 
of his brother brought several armies against Hindustan and 
raised aloft the standard of holy war. Dehli was reduced in his 
time. * 

I None of these estimates are exactly accurate, that of the TdriMi-i- Nizami 
is the nearest. The actual duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty taking 
Khusrau Malik as the last representative was from ^3 6 6 A. H. (976 A. D.) to 
583 A. H. (1187 A. D.) a period of 217 years during which time there were 
fifteen sovergigns. 

It is difficult to see how Bai^awi arrives at his statement above quoted as 
from the accession of Maljmud in 387 A. H., to that of Khusrau Shah in 
552 A. H. is 165 years durkig which twelve kings reigned. 

The statement of QAzi Yahya Qazwini is so far from the truth as to bo 
impossible. 

If we take Kh usrau Shah as the last Ghaznevide king the dynasty lasted 
from 366 A. H. to 555 A. H., a period of 189 years. 

8 Who was nominated with his elder brother Ghiyasu-d-Din to the charge 
of a province of Ghor by his uncle Alau-d-Din Husain Jahansoz, 

8 As a matter of fact the coins were struck in the joint names of |^iyi5su-d- • 
Din and Muizzu-d-Din, and as Thomas remarks the superlative ^j(t 
“ The greatest” is applied to Ghiyasu-d-Din while Muizzu-d-Din is only styled 
Great ” (Thomas, Pathan kings of Dehli, p. 13).. 
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In brief, Sultan Ghiyasu-d Din when ho had seized Taginabad 
wliioh was one of the depGnden6ies of Garmsir and had made 
over the governorship of that place to Sultan Shababii-d-Diii, 
nsed continually to bring up armies against Ghaznin, till at last 
in the abovementioned year Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dm brought that 
country within the circle of his conquests, and drove out of 
Ghaznin the tribe of Ghuzz, who after the captivity of Sultan 
Siiijar had been in possession of it, and bestowed upon Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Mubafnmad, the title of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din.* 
Sultan Shihabu-d-Din after one year of sovereignty as vicegerent 

^ Takrnabacl which was oiio of the 

chief cities of Garmsir. TabaqiU'i-Ndsiri^ p. 115, lino 9, (Cal. Edn.), seo 
Ain-i-Akbar{ (J.) iii. 68, also Elliott, IT. 292, 293. 

2 Tho statoment in the text forms the subject of considerable controversy 
as there are found those who assert that tho title Sliihabu-d-Diu is an im- 
possible one as applied to Muizzn-d-Din popularly known as Muhammad 
•Ghori. (seo Kaverty’s Tahaqat-i-Nd^nri p. 440 note 5). It is true that tho 
author of the Tabaqdt-i-NdHiri states that Muizzu-d-l)in was originally called 
Zang'i while Ghiyasii-d-Din was called Habshi — both of them being called 
Muhammad. He goes on to say that prior to Ghiyasu-d-Din’s accession to the 
throne ^or he was called Shamsu-d-Din and that Muizzu-d-Hm was called 
Shilj^bu-d-Din. The actual statement is 

j 

‘‘ Before this his title had boon Malik Shamsu-d-Din and the title of his 
brother had been Shihabu-d-Dm. Some time after his accession his title 
was changed to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dm.” Prom this tlie possibility is not ex- 
cluded that the author of the Tahaqdt'i-Nd^iri intended to lay stress not so 
mneh upon tho change of names as tho change of dignity, the assumption 
that is, by both of tho title of Sultan. 

But whatever inay be decided about this there can be no question that the 
name “Shihabu-d-Dm” is just as applicable to the person known more 
familiarly as Muhammad (^ori, as is the name “ Muizzu-d-Dm,” and Badaoni 
evidently held this opinion as he henceforth speaks of him constantly as 
“ Shihabu-d-Din.” 

On the other hand if this really was a subsequently acquired title it is 
certainly strange that it does not appear on any of his coins on which he is 
always styled As Sultan Al-Muazzam (or Al-A‘zam) Muizzu-d- Dunya wad 
Din Abu-l-Muzaffar Muhammad ibh Sum. 

It is not however a point of serious importanco as it involves no disputed 
question of identity. 

9 
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for his brother, in the year 570 H., conquered Kardiz • and in the 
47 . year 571 H., took Uchk and Multdn and drove ont the tribe of 
the Karmatians from those regions, and utterly destroyed the 
Bhati 2 tribe who had fortified themselves in the fortress of 
Uchh, ^ and having entrusted that country to Ali Kirmaj ^ re- 
turned to Ghaznin. 

Then in the year 574 H. (1178 A. D.) proceeding by way of 
Multan ^ he brought an army against Gujrat, and suffered defeat 
at the hands of Kai Bhim Dev ruler of that country, and with 
great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained relief. 

And in the year 575 H. he seized Parshiir, ® and in the year 

580 H. (1184 A. D.) marched against 4jahore ; Sultan Khusrau 
Malik who was the last of the kings of Ghaznin, shut himself up in 
the fortress of Lahore as has been related, and after considerable 

, correspondence by letter and messenger, he sent his own son with 
an elephant as a present, and Sultan Shihabu-d-Dfn made peace 
with him, and set about building the town of Sialkot and having 
left his deputy there, proceeded to Ghaznin ; and in the year 

581 H. he brought an army against Diwal by which is meant 

1 Kardiz a district lying between Ghaziia and Hindastan, Y^iqut. Or 
Gardaiz, the name of a large “ darak of the T4jiks, Tabaqdt’i-Ndsiri Raverty, 
p. 449, note 9. 

MSS. (A and B) agree with the text Por a full account of 

this from Firishta with a comparison of other translations, see Raverty, 
p. 459, note 2. Raverty’s translation corresponds exactly with the original 
and, as he very justly remarks, the incorrect translations given by Briggs and 
others have placed Muizzu-d-Din’s conduct in a wrong light. Bhatia a strong 
fort of this name was situated between Multan and Alor. The Raja referred 
to according to the Mir^at-i-Jahan-Numa was chief of the Bhati tribe. See 
Raverty Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri 451, note 3 last paragraph. See Elliott, Vol. I. p. 61. 

5 Uchh. On the Eastern bank of the Panjnad 70 miles S. S. W, of Multan. 
See Cunningham, A. G. of India, p. 242. 

According to Tieffentlialer it is 20 miles from Multan, Tieff. I. 118. 

4 So also Firishta though Briggs translates, Ali Kirmany. 

6 In the text read (ilULo i\j j\ 

Firishta says, “ came again to Uchh and 

Multan.” 

6 OAttf J J jd IvAilsZ. 

(Firishta) cf. Raverty Tabaqdt-i-Nd?irij p. 462, note 8 . Peshawar was known 
as Bagram or Farshur. 

^ Sialkot is said by other authors to have been founded by one of the early 
Hindu rulers. TiefEenthaler. Un chateau tres fort b^ti par Mal^nioud 
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Tattali 1 and having thrown into confusion the cities on the sea 
shore took a vast amount of plunder and returned. 

And in the year 582 H. he came again to Lahore and plundered 
the surrounding country, and having provided Husain with the 
means of fortifying and holding ^lalkot retraced his steps, and 41 
from Tdri kh - i -Nizami which is the original source of this selection 
we gather that the building of Sialkot took place in this year, in 
contradiction to the MuhdralcshdM * from which we learn that tho 
building of Sialkot was two years earlier. God knows the truth. 
And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams 
and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must be made 
for discrepancies ; and in that year Khusrau Malik with the assis- 
tance of the Khiikhars ^ and other tribes, besieged the fort of 
Sialkot for a long time, but had to return without attaining his 
object. In this year also Muizzu-d-Din again besieged Kliusrau 
Shah in LMiore, who after striving for some days, found himself 

Gasnavi ... La petite riviere d’Ayok coule le long do cetto forteresse au 
couohant.’* Firishta states that Muizzu-d-Din founded the fort of Sialkot 
which lies between tho Chenab and Ravi and left ifjusain Kharmil as governor, 
in the year 680 H. (1184 A. D.) 

1 Cf. Raverty 452 note 2. See also T^ieffcnthaler, I. 121. Tatta est tres 

ancienne ... on la nomme aujoiird’hui Dobil Tatta is not tho same as 

Debal which lies between it and Karachi. See Abul Feda, (Reiuaud) I. 
ccolxxxvi. 

The position of Dehal. Judging by the map given in Tieffenthaler 
Debal lay between Karachi and Tatta at a distance of 80 miles from the 
former and seventy from the latter, almost due East from Karachi and N.-W. 
of Tatta. It lay at a distance of about 20 miles from tho sea on one of the 
large arms into which the Mehran (Indus) divided in those days, but which 
to judge from modern maps have now disappeared or much diminished in 
size. It also lay a short distance to tho North of Lari Bunder which was at 
the head of an arm of the sea which had evidently in former times been an 
arn> of tho Indus also, at a distance of about ten miles to the South ; the 
arm of the river joining tho sea from Debal lay some six miles or so to tho 
westward. 

This position tallies with that of the ruined city mentioned by Ibn Batuta, 
Paris Edition, III. 112, 113, 114, a translation of tho description of which is 
given in Cunningham’s Anc. Geog., p. 299, 300. 

8 By Yahya ibn Aljmad ibn Abdallah Sirhindi, Elliott, IV. 6. 

8 The Khuldiars. This seems to be the same tribe as tho Gakkhars, cf. 
Ain-i'Akhari (Bl.) Vol. I. 456 note 1, and Vol. II. (J) 383 note 1, but see also 
Raverty (455 note 4), who asserts that the two tribes are quite distinct. 
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unequal to tlie task, and yielded to the Sultan wlio conveyed liim 
to Ghaznin and sent bim to his brother Sultan Qhiyasu-d-Din at 
Firoza Koh. Ghiydsu-d-Din imprisoned him in one of the forti^esses 
of Ghiirjistan, where he died a prisoner, and the plain of Empire 
once for all passed to the dyiiasty of Ghor without the thorn of 
a partner or rival, as has been already mentioned. 


Qita^h. 

If you saddle the piebald horse of Circumstance, 

and if the white horse of state loads thee beside him, 

And if the garden of your pleasure in happiness 
copies fair the past memories of Paradise, 

Be not proud, for this mean time will unexpectedly 
draw its pen through the writing of your fortune. 

Time is like a wind, which at the first 

draws from the cheek of the rose the veil with all respect, 

Then after a week has passed in the midst of the garden, 
drags its body with ignominy to the dust. 

The world at one time brings forward by turn in the 
narrow course, the horses of honour and disgrace. 

The cT’afty fowler gives the bird grain, and then draws it 
into the noose of his artfully laid snare. 

One man who has lost all hope, gains honour, 

Another who is always hopeful in spite of all is disgraced. 

Strange is it if a man who has walked in the shadow of 
poverty should court a favour from the sun ? 

Be content, if you have a portion of wisdom, 

that the ignorant should he oppressed by the foolish 

What of that man who, in the assembly of mirth and merri- 
ment quaffs the wine of pleasure from the cup of 
luxuriousness ? 

What of him who sitting behind the wall of sorrow suffers 
from the after effects of sorrow and the worry of 
toil ? 

At last the hand of fate takes both of them straight off to 
the brink of the pit of death. 

Happy is the brave hearted man who like Sharaf draws the 
foot of fidelity beneath the skirt of retirement. 
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And in tliis year Sultan. Muizzu-d-Din left AH Kirmaj ^ who was 
govorrior of Multan, as his Vicegerent in Lahore, and in the year 
587 H. coming from Gliaznin he reduced the fort of Taharhindah* 
which Avas the capital of the great rajas of Hindustan, and left Malik 
Ziau-d-l)in Tukili^ with a corps d'elite consisting of one thousand 
two hundred cavalry soldiers, and was contemplating a return. 

In the meantime Rai Pathura the Governor of Ajmir, and Kliandi 
Rai his brother who had been Governor of Delili before Pathura, 
arrived with a vast army at a place called Tarayan ^ on the banks 
of the river Sarsuti at a distance of seven hrohis ^ from Thanesar. 

It is. now known by the name of Tarawari and is distant forty 
Icrohs^ from Delili. A great conflict ensued with the Sultan and 
the Muslim troops were defeated. • The Sultan evinced great 
bravery on the held, of battle, and in that engagement also 
Khandi Rai Avho was mounted on an elephant at tlio head of his 
army, received a spear thmst in his mouth from the hand of the 
Sultan. The Sultan also was struck on the head by the Rai’s 
spear, and his arm was also wounded but both escaped in safety. [ 
The Sultan got off his horso and taking-up his son Khilji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the hold ; tlie 
Sultan proceeded to Ghaznin, and Ilai Patlmra took the fortress 
of Tabarhindah from Ziau-d-Din Tukili on peaceable terms after a 

1 Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri says All Karmakh. Firislita, All Kirmaj, 

MS. (A) MS. (B) 

2 Both MSS. A and B have Jarrett {Ain-i-Akhari trans., TII. 3G0 

fiote 2) says ho is not able to determine the position of TabarhiinJah, and 
Baverty {Tahaqdt-i-Nasiri p. 457 note 3) thinks Tabar^iindah is a copyist’s error 
for Bathindah ajiparontly relying on the Lubhu-l-Tawdrikhri-IIind. From 
Bennell’s maj) in Tieffenthalor it would aj^pcar that the sitnation of the 
fortress of Tiberhiud, which is there marked though not described in the text, 
was about hall way between Bikanir and Jhunjhnd in Kajputana, that is to 
say about 100 miles north of Ajmir. 

See also Raverty 458, note 3. 

8 Malik Ziytiu-d-Dm Tulaki, (Tahaqdt-i-Nasirt) Raverty p. 457 note 3-. 

4* MSS. (A) and (B) read See Raverty j Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri 459 7iote 7. 

Tioffenthalor mentions this place calling it Narain, but it is not to bo loimd 
in the map ho gives, see VoL I. p. 155. 

It is placed by Cunningham (map facing p. 327), S. B. of Tlidnesar. 

6 The Skr. Jeroshf is equivalent to about two miles. 

See also Mnd-Alcbari (J) ii. p. UC note 2 and 414 note 2. Cumi. Geog. of 
A. 1., App. B p. 571. See also Tdrikh-i Hnahidi. Elias and Ross, p. 424 note 1. 
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eiege of one year and one month. And in the year 588 H. the 
Sultan again came into Hindustan with a large and brave army 
of 40,000 cavalry, and divided, his forces into four army corps, 
and having given battle time after time in the place above men- 
tioned gained a victory. Pathura was taken prisoner and Khandi 
Rai having been overcome in battle was killed and hasted to his 
resting-place in Hell. The Sultan then having reduced the 
fortresses of Sarsuti t and Hansi proceeded to Ajmir the capital 
of Pathura, reduced it and plundered its environs killing and 
taking prisoners. From certain other sources we learn that 
Hazrat Khwaja Muinu-d-Din Chishti* may God sancMfy Ms 
hearty that revered one who is the fouutain head of the great and 
holy men and the dignified elders of the land of Hind, whose 
blessed tomb is a place of pilgrimage situated in Ajmir, was at 
that time in the company of the Sultan, and this victory occurred 
through the impulse of the blessed and divine soul of that pillar 
of holiness. And in this year leaving Sultan Malik Qutbu-d-Hin 
Aibak who was his servant and adopted son and vicegerent in the 
town of Kiihram which is distant seventy hrolis from Dehli, he 
invaded and plundered the Siwalik range which lies to the North 
of Hindustan, and proceeded to Ghaznin. In the same year too 
Qatbu-d-Din having captured Dehli took it away from the kins- 
men of Pathura and Khandi Rai. Then in the year 589 H. (1193 
A, D.) Sultan Shihabu-d-Din fought with Rai Jai Chand the gover- 
nor of Qanauj, on the confines of Chand war ^ and Atawah, ® killed 
him and went to Ghaznin. The fort of Kol ^ fell into the hands of 
Qutbu-d-Dm Aibak, and he made’ Dehli his capital and brought 
its surrounding districts under his sway. From that date Dehli 
once more became the metropolis of the Sultans. The erection of 
minarets and other buildings of that kind, such as mosques, was 

« 

1 The country south of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Ganges as far 
south as H^lnsi. ( Raver ty). 

* Khw^jah Mufinu-d-Dm Hasan Chishti was the son of Ghiyasu-d-Dm 
J^asan born in A. H. 537 in the village of Sijz of the province of Sijistan. 

He died in A. H 633 and is buried near Ajmir. 

3 Tieffenthaler I. 166 mentions Atava and Chanoua as belonging to the 
Serkar of Agra. (See Raverty (TabaqdUi-Nd^irC) also p. 470 note 1). 

4 C(Si — viiie munie d’une forteresse qu’on appelle Sabetghar et Ramghar. 
Tieff* I. 200, in the province of Agra 40 miles North of Agra. 
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commenced in the reign of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm Altamasli ^ in 
the year 606 H., as will be related, if Ood (jnay Me he exalted) so 
will it, in its own place. And in the year 591 H., lie took the fort 
of Bhangar ^ and Badaon. And in the year 693 H. he conquered 
Gujerat and took his army to Nahrwala which is known as Pattan,® 
and having taken vengeance for the Sultan on Bhim llai Dev, and 
having taken much spoil returned ; and in that year Sultan Ghiyasu- 
d-Din removed his effects from the transitory world to the eternal 
abode,* and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din having heard this news when on 
the confines of Tus and Sara Mis, ^ turned towards Badghis and per- 
formed the duties of the mourning ceremonies and having divided 
his brother’s dominions among his kindred ^ came to Gliaznin 
and brought an army against Khwarazm, and on the first occasion 
Sultan Muhammad lOiwarazm Shah suffered defeat, and the 
Sultan pursued him and fought the Khwarazmians at the head 
of an aqueduct which they had dug from the eastern bank of tho 
Jaihiin, and a number- of the noted generals of Ghor were 
martyred and he could not take Khwarazm ; he also fought a great 
battle with an army of Khitai'^ kings of Turkistan who had 
come to the help of Sultan Muhammad, ^ on the banks of the 
river Jaihun — he fought right bravely but at last was defeated, 
and being left with a hundred thousand cavalry soldiers ho 
entered the fortress of Andkhud where he entrenched himself, and 6 

1 Sultan UbMuazzam Shamsu-d-Dunya wau-d-Din Abul Muzaffar, lyal 
Timish the 1st of tho Shatnsiyah Sultans. See Raver ty 597 note 4i. 

» MS. (A) Thankar, but it should be apparently, as in 

Tieffenthaler we find Banghar described as “ un Fort triangulaire, construit 
de torre par ordre d’un prince Indou nomme Uarcaran ... Banghar est k 30 
milles d *Annla a 40 de Bareli et ^ 8 de la rive iilterieure du Gauge. 

JBuddon, “ ville ancienne ... elle k une forteresse au dehors de laquelle sont 
des maisons. ^ Elio est a 20 milles de BarMi, ^ 1 0 d’ Aunla et a 5 de Banghar. 

Budaon was the birthplace of tho famous Nizamu-d-Bm Auliya, called Al 
Bahhds ’’ or the controversialist, and “ MahJiUshikan ” the assembly-router. 

^ 20 miles from Radhanpur 40 miles from Guzerat to the N.W. Tieff. I 
385. See also Bay ley, Hist of Gujarat 25 &o. Abul Feda (Reinaudj II. ii. 117. 
Ain-i-Akbari (J.) II. 262 and III. 59. 

* He died at Herat. 

^ See Raverty (Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri) 257 note 2 and 471 text and note 5. 

® The details of this partition are given in the Tabaqdt-i-Na^iri (Rav. p. 472.) 

7 Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah applied to Gurkhan of Qara Khita 
for assistance. See Raverty {Tahaqdt-i-Ndfiri) 473 note 2, 
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liaviog asked for quarter ^ returned to Ghaznin ; and at that time 
the tribe of the Khukhars in the neighbourhood of Lahore shewed 
symptoms of revolting the Sultan accordingly brought an army 
against them, and also summoned Qutbu-d-Diii Aibak from Dehli, 
and having given the IQiukhars a severe lesson returned to Ghaznin, 
and while on the way back was martyred at Damyak, ^ which 
is the name of a village of the dependencies of Ghazniii, at the 
hands of lOiiikhar bandits — the following qitd^h has been written 
to chronicle this event ^ 

The martyrdom of the king of sea and land Shihabu-d-Din, 
Whose like has never yet been seen since the world began, 

On the third' day from the first of Shaban, in the- year 602 
Happened in the road to Ghazni a at the stage Damyak. 

The days of his reign from the commencement of the rule 
of Ghaznin to the end of his life were thirty and two years and 
some months, and ho loft no heir save one daugliter, but lie left 
behind him mucli treasure of gold and silver and precious stones, 
among these latter were five hundred of diamonds 

jewels of great value, besides cash and estates and otlier property 
the value of which we may estimate on the same scale. He made 
expeditions to Hindustan nine times, twice was defeated and seven 
times was victorious. 

Thou didst see Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who in war 
Was stronger in heart and hand than Sam and Nariman 
He obtained, like Mahmud, from the elephants of Hindustan 
Governments of Sasau and many kingdoms of Saman 


1 For an account of the incidents here briefly referred to see llaverty 
{Tabaqdt'i-Ndsiri) 478 note 6. 

2 A village beyond the Indus on the road to Ghaznin. Its exact situation 

is a matter of some uncertainly. Firishta (Bombay text) has ! Kohtak. 

S No author that I have soon records the name of the author. The 
Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri attributes it to one of the learned men of that period." 

4 The Tabriz w aw must bo meant, being somewhat loss than 2 its. while 
the man of Hindustan varies from 40 to 80fl)e, (llaverty). 

The Ain-i-Akhari makes no mention of the man as a weight unit for jewels. 

Two s^rs are equal to half a man. As the ser was nearly two pounds this 
would make the man equal to eight pounds nearly, (See Ain-i-Akhari 
(Jarrett) II. 366 note 4). 

The Tahaqdt-i-Ndpri says 1600 mans of diamonds. 
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Ho departed this world, and they say (the writer vouches 
for it) 

That there remained of his secret treasure 500 mans of dia- 
monds. 

And in his reign many learned doctors and scientists and poets 63. 
flourished, of whom was Imdm Fakhru-d-Din Razi i may God he 
merciful to him who wrote the Latdif-i-Ghiyasi and other books 
in honour of his brother Sultan ^liyasu-d-Din Abii-l-Fath. He 
remained with the army of Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm Muhammad Sam, 
and every week used to stand up to preach, and at the termination 
of his sermon the Sultan used to evince great emotion, and since 
the Imam got very wearied of this continual coming and going, 
and everlasting service, one day addressing the Sultan from the 
pulpit he said Oh ! Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm, some time hence neither 
will this greatness and glory of yours remain nor the flattery and 
hypocrisy of Razi : The following qita^h is by him : 

If an enemy does not agree with you 0 friend 
If behoves you to agree with your enemy, 

If not, then have patience for a few days 

He will not remain, nor will you, nor the pride of Razi. 

And after the assassination of the Sultan certain mischief- 
makers out of envy accused the Imam 'of havitig conspired with 
the Fidais, ^ and asserted that the Imam was well aware of their 

^ Abu Abdullah Muliammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Hasain Ibn al-IIa8au Ibn 
AH al-Jaimi al-Bakn at-Tabarestani Ar-Kazi (native of Rai in Tabaristan) 
was a doctor of the Shafiite sect; he was born at Rai A. H. 544 (A. D. 1150) 
and died at Herat A. H. 606 (A. D 1210j. (Ibn Khalliqan). S^ee D’llerbclot 
art Razi. See also Majma'ul Fusahd I. p. 374, where he is called Al-Quraishi 
at-Tamimi, Ibn Khalliqan does not mention the Latdif' i-Qhiydsi among Ar- 
Razi’s works, while on the other hand Haji Khalifa gives a work of this name 
but does not mention the author. His reference to it is as follows. “11124 
El-Letftif El-^iyathiyeh, subtilitates GhiYath-ed-Hiiu Liber persicus in 
quatuor partes divisus, quarum prima de principiis religionis, socunda de 
jurisprudentiA,, tertia de ethic4, quarta de precatione agit.” 

* The term Fid4-i is particularly applied to the disciples of the chief of the 
Mulahidah heretics, at whose hands Muiazu-d-Din mot his death according 
to the express statement of the author of the Tahaqdi-i-Ndsiri. (See Raverty 
485 note 3), This attempt to implicate Raid in the responsibility for the 
murder is recorded also in the Jdmi^u-t-Tawdrikh, and the Tdju-l-Mad»ir, 

See Elliott II. p.’ 236. 

10 
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hypocris/. They made an attempt upon the Imdm and he fled 
for refuge to Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk Sinjari ^ who was one of the dis- 
tinguished generals of the Sultan ; he despatched him in safety to 
a place of security. A poet has written an ode in praise of him of 
which the following are two couplets. 

Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Shah Ghazi whose sword in the world 
has become like the famous Zulfiqar ^ of Ali Murtaza. 

The true Saltan Muhammad Samj he whose love for 
the people is like the Sun of the friendship of Mustafa. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nd^iH states that he held the office of Tazir, and was put to 
death by the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of ^aznfn, together with Malik 
Na§iru-d-Din Husain the A mir-i* Shikar. 

8 Zul Fiqdr. The following is extracted from Ibn Khalliqdn (Slane) 
Vol. IV. p, 220. 

“It is related that Harun ar Rashid on sending Yazid ibn Mazyad against 
Al* Walid gave him Zu‘l Fakdr the sword which had belonged to the Prophet 
“ Take it, Yazid, by it you will be victorious.” To this Muslim Ibn al-Walid 
alludes in the following verse of a kasida composed by him in praise of 
Yazid : 

* You caused the Prophet’s sword to recollect his way of acting and 
the bravery displayed^ by the first (Musulman) who ever prayed and 
fasted.’ 

By these last words ho meant Ali the son of Abu Talib for he was the 
person who dealt blows with it.” 

Lower down, quoting as his authority Hisham ibn al Kalbi, Ibn Khalliqan 
states that Zul Fiqar belonged to Al-Aasi son of Nabih, both of whom were 
killed in the battle of Badr ; Al-Aiisi being slain by ‘Ali who took the 
famous sword from him — and he continues “Another author says that 
Zul Faqdr was given to ‘Ali by the Prophet.^’ I must observe that faqdr with 
an a after the f is the plural of Faqdra which means a vertebra of the 
back. The name of this sword is also pronounced Zul Fiqdr the word jiqdr 
is the plural of fiqra (Vertebra). 

At Tabari states that Zdl fiqdr came into the possession of Hdrun ar Rashid 
in the following manner : 

“ Zul fiq^ was borne by Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah ibn al Hasan ibn al- 
Hasan ibn Ali ibn Abi Talib on the day in which battle was given to the 
army of Abii Ja‘ far al-Mansur the Abbaside ; when he felt death to bo near 
he gave Zdl fi^qdr to a merchant who had followed him, and to whom he owed 
four hundred dinars ‘ Take this sword,’ said he, ‘ any member of the Abu 
Talib family whom you may meet with will buy it from you and give you 
the sum to which you are entitled. The sword remained with the merchant 
till the Abbaside prince Ja‘far the son of Sulaiman ibn All ibn Abd Allab 
ibn al Abba? ibn Abd-al-Muj:talib obtained the governments of Yemen and 
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Another poet says : — 

The Emperor of the age, Khusrau Ghazi Mnizzu-d-Din 
From whom the glory of crown and diadem gains increase, 
The origin of victory, Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain 
His very presence has become the mark for princely glory. ^ 

And Naznki Maraghai too says in praise of him : — 

Shah Muizzu-d-Din before whose princely might 
The heaven stands girt like a bunch of flowers 
He came to the throne like a rose at the time when 
The heaven brought the Sun into the Balance. * 

Medina, and he pnrchased it from the merchant for four hundred dinars. 
Prom him it passed to al-Mahdi the Son of A1 Mansur ('Khalifah from 775 
A.H. to 785 A.H.) from him to Musa al Hadi and from Musa to his brother 
Hardn ar Rashid.” 

Al Asmai relates that he saw Harun ar Rashid at Tub wearing a sword 
and that he said “ Asmai would you like to see Zul fiqdr'’^ and on Asmai 
expressing a wish to see it Harun ar Rashid^ bade him draw the sword — on 
doing BO he found on it eighteen /agdras— The word faqdra is said in a note 
to the above to designate “ a sort of waving ornament on the blade or else 
a notch on its edge. It is doubtful which is meant probably the latter.” 

The word Zuljiqdr meaning vertebrated I think it quite possible that the sword 
in question was so called from its strength and pliability, the vertebral column 
being the type of the combination of these two somewhat incompatible 
elements, 

1 MS. (A) has [) MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

S i.e. In the time of year (autumn) when the Sun was in the sign of Libra 
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He in the fire of whose wrath evil doers 
Give up their sweet lives like sugarcane. 

The sugar of religion and the rose of sovereignty 
The revolving sphere has mixed together ; 

Oh Lord ! let this conserve of religion and sovereignty 
Be the cause of health to the whole world. 

And Qazi Hamid ^ of Balkh says : 

Ghdzi Muizzu-d-Din wad-Dunya with whom 
On the day of battle victory marches with his auspicious 
standard, 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes Panditur. 

Subsequently it was called Zuyds (the yoke) by the Latins Jugum and was 
first formally called Libra in the Calendar of Julius Cmsar. This name 
seems to have been derived from the East, and must be regarded as a symbol 
of equality introduced into the heavens at the period when the entrance of 
the sun into that constellation marked the Autumnal Equinox. “ In the 
commentary of Theon on the Almagest Libra is frequently represented by 
Airpa (a pound) or Airpat, a word originally borrowed by the Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Libra and then restored to the later Greeks in 
the new sense of a balance.’* See Smith’s (D. G. R. A ) p. 151, also A.{n-i- 
Akbari (Jarrett) III. p. 13 and notes. Also Albiruni (Sachau) p. 173, where a 
table js given of the signs in seven languages.- Sir William Jones (Jones’ 
Works Vol, I. p. 334) leant to the opinion that “ both Greeks and Hindus 
received their divisions of the Zodiac from an older nation ” and there can 
be little doubt that this was the case ; the almost absolute identity of the 
nomenclature in Arabic, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit points to 
a pictorial rather than to a verbal original, the more so as in the case of a 
pictorial symbol of ambiguous shape it was possible for the name to differ in 
different languages. Thus we know that the sign Libra was first known .as 
XTjAoi to the Greeks from its resemblance to the claws of a scorpion, then 
this name was changed to ^vyds from the resemblance to a yoke, and finally 
called Libra a balance. 

The same pictorial idea is applicable to all three words, and it is more than 
probable that we must look, for the origin of the Zodiac, to the same source 
whence we trace the origin of our Alphabet. 

See also Albiruni [Sachau (Triibner) ] Yol. I. p. 219. 

1 Fakhru-I-Ulama wa Zinu-l-Fuzala Hamidu-d-Bin Umar ibn Mahmud 
Balkhi, a celebrated writer whose Maqamat called forth the praise of the 
poet Anwari. He was the author of several works written in a style of 
great and studied elegance. He was an accomplished poet. Several of his 
works are mentioned by name. See Majma‘ul Fusahd I. 197. 
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Bu 1 Muzaffar * the Ruler of the East for whom in the held . 
of battle 

The Huma of his canopy carries as it were victory under 
its wing. • 

Sultan Qurntr-D-DiN Aibak 

Who was one of the specially favourite servants of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon had a 
broken little finger, * and was known by this soubriquet (Aibak), 
they also call him Qatbu-d-Din^ Lak bakhsh.^ With the consent of 
the nobles of Hindustan he established himself as Protector of the 
kingdom of Dehli, and after the martyrdom of Sultan Muizzu-d- 
Din his brother’s son, Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, the rightful 
heir of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad in whose praise they 
wrote the following verse ; — 

1 Hia full titles were : Sultan al-A'zam, Muizzu-d-Dunya wa-d-Din Abul 
Miizaffar MutiaiuTnad. On liis death difficulties arose as to ■ the succession, 
the Turkoman generals claiming it for Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu- 
d-Din, while the chiefs of Ghur on the other hand favoured the claims of 
Bahau-d-Din Sam, and a quarrel arose between the two parties as to the route 
to be taken in conducting the corpse of Muizzu-d-Din to Ghaziim. Eventually 
this was settled by the diplomacy of the Khwaia Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk. Taju-d- 
Din Yaldkuz (Yalduz) came out to meet the body, which was buried in an 
enclosed grave which he had built for his daughter, on the 22nd Sha‘bdn 
(Firishta). 

* This is the reading of the text and of both MSS. and it serves in a 
measure to correct the current idea as to the etymology of the name Ibak. 
Kaverty (514, note 1) states that Ibak in Turkish menus finger. This does not 
appear to be the case, *80 far as I can learn from dictionaries means the 

comb of a cock, while the word finger is parmaq. On the other hand 

the word ay means moon and leg or heh means Lord. Whether 
the finger was broken at the time of the eclipse, or whether it was a congeni- 
tal defect does not appear, but from the text before ns the connection with 
the moon is the cause of the name, not, as has been said, the broken finger. 
See also Eaverty loc. cit. and Thomas’ PathAn kings of Dehli, page 32, note 1. 
Firishta however distinctly states AwCw 

^ if his text is correct. 

8 He was given the name of Sulfan Qa.tbu-d-Dm Aibak by Muizzu-d-Dm 
on the occasion of a public ceremony when he distinguished him by special 
marks of his favour (Firishta), 

^ The bestower of laks. So called from his lavish generosity. 
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Sultan from East to West, Monarch from West to East 

Mal?mhd ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain. 

having sent to Malik Qutbu-d-Din from Piroza Koh the canopy 
and insignia of royalty, addressed him by the title of Sultan, ^ 
and in the year 602 H. (1295 A.D.) having come from Dehli to 
Lahore on Tuesday, the sixteenth of the month of ZuQa‘dah in 
the aforesaid year, ascended the throne of empire and became 
proverbial for his kindness and clemency. He used to bestow upon 
deserving recipients rewards far in excess of their anticipations, 
and inaugurated his custom of laic hakhsM (bestowing laks). One 
of the learned men of the time named Bahau-d-Din ITshi ^ said 
in praise of him. 

Quatrain, 

Oh thou that hast brought into the world the bestowal of 
laks ; 

Thy hand has brought the mine into great straits ; 

Prom envy of thy liberality the heart of the mine has 
seized blood drops, 

And placed them forward pretending that they are rubies. 
And after some time enmity arose between him and Taju-d-Din 
Yalddz, who was one of the slaves of Muizzu-d-Din and had 
read the Khutba in his own name in Ghaziiin, on account of 
Lahore, and the fire of war and conflict blazed forth on the con- 
fines of the' Punjab; Taju-d-Hin was defeated, and went to 
Kirman which was his usual abode. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din went 
and took possession of the fort of Ghaznin and staying there for 
a period of forty days, spent his time in rioting and wantonness 
and dissipation. Accordingly the people of Ghaznin were an- 
noyed at his behaviour and secretly summoned Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 
who arrived without warning, and Sultan Qutbu»d-Din not being 
able to oppose him came to Lahore by way of Sang Surakh ® 

I He appears to have already possessed the title of Sultan (see note 3 page 77). 

* Bahdu-d-Din Muhammad Ifshi Farghani was a very famous preacher and 
learned divine, very famous according to Ufi as an extempore speaker, and an 
extremely able poetry and prose writer. (Majma‘u-1-Fu§ahd, I. 172). 

8 One of the routes between Ghaznin and the Punjab, for he did not dare 
to take that through Kirman (Raverty, 627, note). The 'Pibaqdt4-Ndsiri 
omits all reference to this, and merely mentions Qu^bu-d-Din’s death with- 
out saying where his fatal accident happened. As to the exact date of b‘ 
death, see Ravertv 528. note 2. 
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Verse. 

When the head of a Sultan becomes unsteady from wine 

Without warning the crown of Empire falls fromi his head. 

And after wielding power for some time he fell from his horse 
when playing cJiaugdn at Lahore in the year 607 H., and died ^ 
and was buried in that city and his tomb is at present the resort 
of pilgrims. The period of his reign after the conquest of 
Hindustan, was twenty years, out of which period he was for four 
years a Sultan. 

This ancient revolving heaven has overthrown many heroes ; 

So far as you are able, place no reliance on the sun and 
moon and Jupiter.* 

Seven other individuals of the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Muizzu-d>Din reached princely power in Hindustan and Ghaznin 
and Bengala and other places, whose affairs are written in their 
proper places ; among others Taju-d-Din Yalduz on the confines 
of Tarayan, otherwise known as Tarawari, having fought with 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din lyaltamish was taken prisoner. Another 
is Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Qabacha ^ who is also one of the slaves of 
Muizzu-d-Din, and had married one of the daughters of Taju-d- 
Din Yalduz, the other daughter was married to Sultan Qutbu-d- 

1 ^ Literally, emptied the mould {in which he was cast). 

The word *-*-^*1^ though Arabic in appearance is not really so. It is in 
reality the Persian word ( cf. ) in an Arab dress. 

The gamo of chaugdn is the origin of the modern game of “ polo ” the 
chaugdn called in Arabic Saulajdn is a name applied to a 

stick with a curved extremity. Curling locks are* called 
A pony which is fit for the game of is called ( B urhan-i - Qati‘ ) . 

2 In the ‘Ajaibu-l-Makhluqat of Qazwini we find that the astrologers con- 
sidered the sun as holding the place of king, and the stars are his courtiers 
and troops. The moon is his Vazir and Jupiter the Qazi. The planet is 
considered to be a very fortunate one by astrologers who called it t 
The moon is also lucky so much so that everything lucky was called by the 
Hindus Somagraha, Soma being the Sanskrit word for moon. The sun was 
called ‘ Aditya,* i. e., the beginning as being the origin of all things. See 
Albiruni (Sachau) I. 217 and seqq. 

S Who on the death of Qutbu-d-Din proceeded to usurp Uchh and Mult^in 
according to Raverty (530, note 6). The Tahaqdt-i-NdfM states that Na§iru“d- 
Dm Qabacha married two of the daughters of Qutbu-d- Din. (See note 4, 
p. 629) {note 2, p 532). 
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Dill and Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm during^ liis lifetime liad bestowed 
upon Mm the governorship of Uchh and Multan. After the death 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, he brought the whole country from Uchh t 
to Sarsuti and Kuhram under his own rule, and also took posses- 
sion of Lahore, and having fought with the army of Malik Taju- 
d-Diu who was on his w^ay from Ghaznin, Khwaja Mu‘aiyyidu-1- 
Mulk Sinjari ^ being in command of that army, was defeated and 
went to Sindh in which country he obtained great ascendancy. 

57 In the year 611 H. (1214 A. D.) a Moghul army arrived and 
laid siege to Multan for forty days and the Sultan Nasiru-d'Din, 
having opened the doors of the treasury, evinced great bravery and 
warded off their attacks, and at last after a reign of twenty- 
two years fell a prisoner into the bauds of Sultan Shamsu-d-l)in 
and trod the way to the next world. ^ Another is Malik Bahau- 
d-Din Tughral, when Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam reduced the 
fortress of Bahankar^ he entrusted the command of it to Malik 
Bahau-d-Din Tughral, and he having built a fortress in the country 
of Bhasiyaiia ^ elected to reside there ^ and used continually to 

1 70 miles south- west of Multan. For the situation of Uchh, see Cuiiu. 
A. G. I., p. 242. 

Tieffenthaler says that under this name are comprised seven villages the 
chief of which contains the tomb of Syud Bukhari. Ticff. T. 118. In Ren- 
nell’s map, Vol. III. Surusty is shewn as in Long. 74'5 Lat. 28 5, Koram 
Long. 75’4 Lat. 29'4. 

8 See note 1 page 74. 

5 In the year 612 H. according to the Taju-l-Madsir^ but from the text it 
. a^ppears to have been in 610 H. or early in 611 11. 

According to Tahaqdt-i-NdsiH he was drowned while trying to escape. See 
Raverty 542—543, notes, cf. Elliott II. 304. 

4 Both MSS., but according to Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri and Alfi the name of tho 
fort was Thankir or Thangir. (See however Raverty 544 note 1). 

6 MS. (B) has Bhasiyiina, MS. (A) has Bhayana. Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri says 
“ the fortress of Thankir which is in the territory of Bhiana.” This fortress 
he built was called Sultan Kot {Tahaqdt-i-Nd^vH). 

Tieffenthaler mentions a place which he calls Beana and says, concerning 
it, Bedna etait autrefois une ville bien peupl^e, aujourd’hui le nombre de ses 
habitans est fort diminue, apres que le Rajah Jndou en a chasse, il n’y-a que 
peu d’annees, les Mahometans, Afgans, et SaMes, qui se vantent de descendre 
de la race d’Ali. Elio est au pied des montagnes, h 14 milles communs de 
Fatepour au Snd-Ouest, 

He mentions no fortress named Thankir or Bahankar nor does he mention 
Sultan Kot. 

6 Cf. Tdbaqdt-i-Nd?iri wlierc this fort is called Sulpiukot. 
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harass the environs of G waliar, and Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm at the 
time of his return from Gwaliar had promised to give that for- 
tress to Malik Bahau-d-Din who accordingly strongly fortified a 
position at a distance of two hrohs from Gwaliar and harassed 
the garrison of the fort, so that after a year the garrison sending 
messengers and presents invited Sultdn Qutbu-d-Din and sur- 
rendered the fort to him. On this account enmity arose between 
Malik Qutbu-d-Din and Bahaurd-Din, Malik Bahau-d-Din died 
a short time afterwards. ^ 

Another is Malik Mu^iammad Bakhtyar Ghuri. * He was one 
of the great men of Ghiir and Garmsir, a man adorned with all 
good qualities who came to Ghaznin in the reign of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din and from thence went to Hindustan. He did not 
approve of having to live in Lahore with Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, 
and joined hands with Malik Husainu-d-Din Dghal Beg^ ruler of 
the country between the two rivers (The Dodb) and the Country 
beyond the river Ganges, and Kanpilah and Patiali ^ were allotted 
as his reward. He proceeded to Oudh and conquered that coun- 

No date is given of these events. 

* Called also Muhammad Bakhtvdr Khilji, the first to lead a Musulm^n 
invasion of Bengal in 590 A. H. He belonged to the Kh ill tribe of GhCir, a 
Turkish tribe. Regarding him the Ain^i-Ahbari states that the astrologers 
had predicted the overthrow of the kingdom of Nadiya by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khilji. Ho destroyed the city of Nadiya (in 1203 A. D , 600 A. H.) 
and transferred the Capital to Lakhnauti. From that time Bengal has been 
subject to the kings of Dehli. Ain-i-Akhari (Jarrett) II. 148. 

He was a nephew of Muhammad son of Mahmud. (See Tahaqat-i-Kafiri 
649). Raverty denies his having ever been a slave but from the statement in 
the text there seems to be no doubt that the author so regarded him. (See 
Raverty, p. 650 note 6). 

Maliku-l-Muazzam IJusainu-d-Din Ughul Beg held in fief a considerable 
tract of country in the Doab, independently of Qutbu-d-Din. 

S See Raverty Tabaqdt-i'NdsiH 660 note 6. 

4 MSS. (A.) and (B.) Kanpila. MS. (A.) Panedli. MS. (B.) 

Raverty p. 650 note 6, says Patitah (Lat. 25° Long. 

82° 64'] and Kuntilah AliB' [Lat. 25° 7' Long. 82° 35'] the Kuntil of the 
Indian Atlas. 

See the note above for a discussion of the question. 

In the text is evidently a copyist’s error for 

11 
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try, reduded Beliar aiid Matter, ^ and having taking large t)(5oty 
Snltan Qutbii-d-Din iSent him royal honours and a banner of 
Sultdnship. He then brought many presents to the court of the 
58L Sult^in, and received great favours and distinctions ; the grandees 
of the court seeing they were powerless against him,, became 
envious of him, and instigated the Sultan to such an extent that 
one day he made him fight with a rogue elephant, ^ but he struck 
the elephant so hard upon the truiik with a heavy club that the 
elephant turned and fied. The Sultan was overwhelmed with 
astonishment to see this, and nominated and appointed him ruler 
of the whole country of Lakhnauti ^ in Bengala and sent him 
away. In the second year after this arrangement Muhammad 
Bakhtyar brought an army from Bohar towards Lakhnauti and 
arrived at the to’svn of Nudiya^ with a small force, Nudiya 
is now in ruins. Rai Lakbmia (Lakminia the governor of that 

I Mantt vill& assez distingaee sitaee Bur la rive oit^rieure (du Gange) k 4 
iriilles Ouest de Scherpour — (qui est & 6 milles, do Patna) l^embonoliurG dtl 
Son (Soane) se tiouve entre Manor k Tonest et Scherpour k Test. Le Son 
Be jette dans le Gauge f de cosso avant Man^r. Tieff. I. 423 note (a). 

Behar the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadh is situated on the 
Pauehan^ river. Tieffenthaler describes it thus “ Une grando ville moinS 
penplee aujourd’hui quelle ne I’a 6te, remarquable par des tombeaux magni- 
fiquea de Mahometans (Shaikh Sharafuddm Muniri is buried there). 

Elle a ete la capitale autrefois de la province. Sa distance de Patna en 
ligne droite est de 17 milles.” 

See Hunter Gazetteer of India. 

* On the occasion of a public audience held by Qutbu-d-Din in the Qasr- i- 
Safed. 

B The ancient capital city of Bengal called originally Lakshmandwati, and 
possibly also Gaur. Called Jannatabad by the Emperor Humdyun. See A'^n-u 
Ahhari II. (Jarrett) 122, 131 also Imp. Gaz, art Qaur. See also Eaverty 
^hhagdt-i-N<i§iri 669 note 2. 

4 Both MSS. ^ Nudiya. Also Tahaqdt'i-AJcbari. See Imp. Gaz. l^adiyoy 
Nadiya or Nabadwip is on the west bank of the Bhagirathf, was founded 
by Lakshman Sen son of Ballal Sen King of Bengal who is said to hate left 
Gaur for NadiyH owing to the superior sanctity of the Bh%lrathi at Nfidiya, 
The name was called Nddia nntil the time of Aurangzeb— 

See Eaverty op cit 659 note 2. 

B Aiu'i-Alclari II, (Jarrett) 148. TahaqdUi-Ndfiri, 666, 
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town who had heard from astrologers ^ the fame of Muhammad 
Baj^htyar and his great power, fled thence to K^mran, and property 
and booty beyond computation fell into the hands of the Muslims, 
and Muhammad Bakhtyar having destroyed the place of worship 
and idoUtemples of the infidels founded Mosques and Monasteries 
and schools and caused a metropolis to be built called by his own 
name, which now has the name of Gaur. * 

Verse. 

There where was heard before the clamour and uproar of 
heathen. 

Now there is heard resounding the shout of “ Allaho akbar 

And after having the khuthah read and the currency stimck in his 
n^lme, ^ having collected a large body of men, under the command 
of Amir All Masi j ^ ( Mich) he attempted to conquer the countries 
of Tibet and Turkestdn and twelve thousand cavalry fully armed 
and equipped arrived at a city which they call Bardhaii.^ A river 

1 For an account of the birth of Lakhmaniya see Tahaqat-i-AhhaH which 
relates that in order to delay the birth for two hours his mother caused her- 
self to be suspended head downwards with her legs bound together till the 
auspicious moment predicted by the astrologers to ensure his reigning for 
eighty years arrived, immediately after delivery of her child the mother died, 
(see also Raverty Tdbaqdt-i-Nasirij -p. 656). 

2 There is no authority for the statement that Gaur was ever known by 
the name of Muhammad Bakhtyar. Concerning the name Gaur see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz. Qaur. 

5 The recitation of the or public prayer in the name of the new 

Sovereign and the issue of coins bearing his name was regarded by 
Muhammadan nations as constituting actual accession to the throne and the 
statement is probably incorrect. 

As to this passage see Raverty 559 note 3. See Thomas Pathan Kings of 
Dehli p. 37 and p. 110, and notes. It appears unlikely that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar issued coins in his own name, as he was nothing more than 
Sipahsalar of the Snltdu Mnizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam ; moreover no such 
coins are known. 

^ A chief of the tribes of Kunch and Mij called Ali Mi'j ( TahaqoU-i-Naf irC) 
tribes between Tibet and Lakhnauti. 

6 Regarding this the Tahaqat-i-Nd^iri says that a chief of one of the 
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here crossed their route called the Brahmanputr, ^ which they also 
call Brahmkadi. It is three or four times the size of the Ganges. 
Shah Garshasp * when he came to Hindustan built a bridge over 
that river, and crossed it at Kamrdd and went on his way. Muham- 
59. mad Bakhtyar crossed by that bridge, and leaving certain of his 
trusted generals to protect the bridge and command the road? 
entered the territory of Tibet, and spent ten days among tlie 
mountains and difficult roads, and at last arrived at a plain in 

monutain tribes between Lakhnauti and Tibbat the Kunch-Mij-and Tihfiru 
who are all of Turkish countenance ( *^1 ) s-^d speak a 

language differing both from that of India and that of Tibbat, adopted the 
religion of IsUm and agreed to act as guide to Muhammad Bakhtyar whom 
lie conducted to a place where there is a city called Mardhan Kot (or 
Bardhan kot) ... in front of which flows a vast ‘river called the Bang M^ti 
and wh^n it enters the country of Hindustan they style it Samundar in the 
Hindi dialect ; in magnitude, width, and depth it is three times the size of the 
Ganges. 

From this point the account differs, the Tabaqdt-i~Nd^iri says that they 
journeyed up the river for ten days among the mountains till they came to 
an old bridge built of hewn stone, <feo. 

Our text on the other hand states that they crossed the old bridge imme- 
diately on reaching the river after which they journeyed for ten days in the 
mountains, <&o. 

Badaoni’s statement has more primd facie probability, the statements of 
the Xdbaqdt-i-Ndfiri moreover are somewhat confused and contradictory. 
Neither author mentions how long the cavalry force took to reach Bardhan. 

It seems fairly certain from Badaoni’s account that the city of Bardhan 
was on the near side of the river and that the crossing of the river was 
impracticable at that point, how far it was from Kdmrud, where Badaoni says 
they crossed by the bridge j does not appear. 

MS. (A) ji\ Abardin j MS. (B) Abardhan. 

TTabaqat-i-Ndpri says Bardhan (Raverty 661 note 8). Calcutta text has 

1 Tahaqdt calls this river the Beg-Mati {see Raverty 661 note 1.) 

For a full discussion of the identity of the river crossed and the place of 
crossing see Raverty pp 661-665. The only additional information given 
by the text is that the bridge^was at Kamrdd, and it Seems not impossible 
that it may be the bridge of Sil Hako and the river the Brahmaputra though 
Raverty thinks it was the Teesta. 

S* See Raverty p. 661 note 9 and Ain-i-Ahhari III, (Jarrett) 328 note 4, 
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wliicli was a fort of great strength : the garrison of that fort who 
were descendants of Gushtasp (that fort too was one of the build- 
ings erected by Gushtasp) came forth to fight, and fought so 
bravely* till nightfall that many men were lost on the side of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. He pitched his camp on that very spot, 
and coming down received tidings that five farsangs beyond this 
city there was another city ^ from which 50,000 Turks all warlike 
and ready for battle would come to the relief of their city. The 
following day Muhammad Bakhtyar not thinking it advisable to 
remain there, and not being able to oppose them, turned back and 
came to the head of the bridge. Before his arrival the Generals 
in charge of the road had fought among themselves, and the 
infidels had broken two arches of that bridge. The army of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar had this bridge in front and the infidels 
kept coming up in their rear, and fought with determined 
bravery. In that neighbourhood there was an idol temple of great 
strength.* They passed the night there by some stratagem, and 
in the morning a ford lyas found, and a party of men who crossed 
by the ford found the sand of the river was a sort of quicksand, 
and the water of the river gradually growing deeper and deeper, 
the greater part of the soldiers of Muhammad Bakhtyar were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction,* and the remnant which re- 
mained became fuel for the fire of the infiJel’s sword and attained 
the exaltation of martyrdom. Muhammad Bakhtyar, out of many 
thousand men, arrived at Deo Kot with some three or four hun- 
dred only, and fell ill from vexation and was attacked by hectic 
fever ^ and used to say “ no doubt Sultan Muhammad Muizz-ud- 
Din Sam has met with an accident that fortune has gone so 
against me.’* And when weakness took possession of him ‘Ali 
Mardan one of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s greatest generals arrived 60. 
at Deo Kot from the district of ISTarnali^ and finding him 

I Called Karpattan {TdbaqdUi-Nd^iri) see Raverty p, 667 and wofes for a 
full account of Baklityar’s retreat and disasters. 

8 See Raverty 570 note 9. regarding the possible locality. 

8 I take this to be the meaning of the text (3^ 

4* MSS. (A) and (B) See Raverty 572, note 7, where he calls this 

Naran*koo. 
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bedridden, pulled down the sheet from his face and ruthlessl^’ des- 
patched him with one blow of a dagger. This e\rent happened in 
the year 602 H. affcer the death of Sultan Muizzu-d-Din : and after 
the death of Sultan Qut.hu-d-Dm this same All Mardan eventually 
seized the reins of power by great craft, and promulgating the 
Mkutba and sikka of Lakhnautl in his own name was styled 
Saltan Alau-d-Din, and from the excessive folly and pride and 
arrogance of his mind sat quietly in Lakhnauti and divided 
the countiy of Iran and Turan among his adherents, and mo one 
dared to say “ these dominions are outside the scope of the Sultan’s 
power why do you divide them P ” They say that soma unfortunate 
merchant laid a complaint of poverty before Alau-d-Din, who 
asked “ where does this* fellow come from ? ” They answered 
“from Isfahan” then he ordered them to write a document to 
Isfahan which should have the force of an assignment of land to 
him. The merchant would not accept this document, but the 
Vazirs did not dare to represent this fact and reported “the 
ruler of Isfahan, by reason of his travelling expenses and assem- 
bling his retinue for the purpose of subjugating that country, is in 
difficulties.” He thereupon ordered them to give a large sum of 
money far beyond his expectations ; and when his tyranny and 
oppression exceeded all bounds the Amirs of Khilj consenting 
together put him to death and raised to the throne Malik Husamu- 
d-Din Khilji who was one of the nobles of Khilj and Grarmsir and 
one of the servants of Muhammad Bakhtyar. The reign of Ali 
Mardan lasted thirty-two years. ^ 

Another was Malik Husainu-d-Din ® abovementioned who 
became possessed of the whole country of Tirhut and* Bengal a 
and Jajnagar and Kamrud and gained the title of Sultan Ghiy^su- 
d-Din, till in the months of the year 622 H., he sent to the Saltan 
Shamsu-d-Din lyalti’mish thirty-eight head of elephants and 

1 Cf. Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri 576. He would appear to have been the subject of 
expansive delusions very likely an early symptom of the general paralysis 
which would have declared itself later had he nob been removed. 

* Both MSS. have but as a matter of fact Ali Mardan 

reigned only two years and some months (see alep Raverty 580 note 7.) 

^ Malik Husfiinu'd-Din ‘Iwaz. 
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sdvenl^ tliousand tanqahs ^ in cash as a present and acknowledged 61 . 
the Sultan’s authority, as will he mentioned, if Gfod (he Me exalted) 
so will it. And in the year 624 H. Malik Nafiru-d-Din Muham- 
mad ibn* SultSn Shamsu-d-Din went from Oudh to Lakhnauti at 
the instigation of some of the Amirs, 8 and Ghiiyasu-d-Din ^ who 
at that time had taken an army from Lakhnauti to Kamriid turned 
back, and fought a severe battle with Malik Nasiru-d-Din and 
was taken prisoner together with the majority of his generals and 
was put to death. The duration of his reign was twelve years. ^ 

The mention of these few kings of the regions of Hindustan 
incidentally with the affairs of the Sultdns of Dehli was both 
.opportune and necessary, and the affairs of the remaining Muizziyeh 
kings who attained to the Sultanat of Multan and other kingdoms 
are mentioned in other places. 

Sultan Sh^h ibn QuTBU-n-DfN Aibak^ 

After his father, succeeded to the throne. 

In the world no family remains without a master 
If one departs, another takes his place ; 

This too is the way with this deceitful world 
The father departs, the son’s foot is in the stirrup. 

By the consent of the Amirs he marched from Lahore to Delhi, 

In the meantime Malik Shamsu-d-Din lyaltimish, who was a 
servant and adopted son, and son-in-law of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, 

A Tanqah. For the value of this see J. R. A. S. Now Series Vol. i. p. 343 
aUo Ravorty 584 note 2. Thomas Chr. Pathan Kings of Dehli pp, 161 and 
p. 49 note. 

The silver tanqah weighed 17.5 grains. There Was a coin known as the 
hdn^ which was ^ of a tanqah, while another coin was introduced under 
Muhammad Tughlaq known as the hlaelc tanqah which was of the silver 
tanqah. 

The value of the silver tanqah was about the same as the rupee. See 
Akhari III. (Jarrett) 863, note 3. 

* The text should read tjr*^ MSB. A. and B. 

8 Malik Izza:d-Dm Jdni. See Kaverny, p. 694, note 1. 

^ GI-hiyasu-d«Din Iwaz ... Husain Khiljf. 

8 He was the last of the Mnizzi Sultans according to the fhhaqdt-uKdfiH, 

8 Succeeded his father in 607 H. Of. Eaverty, 629, note 4. Thomas pp. 40. 
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and had tributary relations with Malik Nasiru-d-Din Qaibacha, 
at the invitation of Sipah Salar AH Isnia‘il, had come from 
Hard war and Badaun to Dehli and had taken possession of the 
city and its country. When Ai'am Shah arrived in the vicinity 
of Dehli Malik Shamsu-d-Din came out against him in battle 
array, and Aram Shah was defeated. The duration of his reign 
was just a year. ^ 

^*A11 of us young and old are doomed tp die 
Ho one remains in this world lastingly 
This is the way of the lofty sky. It holds 
In one hand a crown in the other a noose. 

Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish ^ 

Called by the title of Yamin-i-Amir-al-Muminin 
(Right hand of the Commander of the Faithful.) 

In the year 607 H. ascended the imperial throne of Dehli ; and 
the reason of the name Iyaltimish is that his birth occurred on 
the night of an eclipse of the moon, and the .Turks call a child 

1 Minh^j-ns-Siraj mentionB that at Aram’s death Hindnstan was divided 
into four principalities, Sind in the possession of Ndsiru-d-Dm Qabaohah : 
Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish : 
Lakhnauti was held by the Khilj chiefs ‘Ali Mardan having thrown off his 
allegiance on the death of Qutbu-d'-Din, and Lahore remained a subject of 
contention between the rulers of Sind, Delili and ^aznin. See Thomas’ 
Pathan Kings, p. 40. 

8 Not in either MS, These verses are from the Shahniimah of Firdausi, {vide 
Shahndmah, Calcutta Edition, by Turner Macan, 1829, Yol. I. p. 361, line 
3, and Yol. I. p. 372, line 6. The editor of the text has apparently quoted 
these lines from memory or possibly they were in the MSS. from which he 
prepared the text. 

8 In MSS. A and B this word is clearly written This text has 

Iyaltimish or Altamish as he is generally called was the first sovereign 
who reigned in Dehli with independent power. He received a diploma of 
investiture from the Khalif of Baghdad [Al-MuBtan|ir b-illah, A. H. 626] 
a most important recognition to a Muhammedan sovereign and one that is 
remarkable as being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Mul?ammadan kingdom. (Thomas, p. 43). 
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born under these circumstances lyaltimisb.* His father was the 
chief of many of the tribes of Turkestan. His kinsmen under 
pretence of taking him for a walk took lyaltimish into a garden 
and sold him like Joseph to a merchant, from there he happened 
to be taken to Bokhara, and thence in the time of Saltan 
Muhammad Sam to Qhaznin ; and in these days Sultan Qutbu- 
d-Din after the conquest of ISTalirwahili and the taking of Gujrat 
had gone to Gh azni n, and since without permission of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam no one could purchase lyaltimish he asked 
permission from the Sultan to sell him. Sultan Muhammad Sam 
said that since he had given orders that no one there should buy 
that slave they were to take him to Dehli and sell him there. 
Saltan Qutbu-d-Din after his return from Qhaznin bought a 
slave named Ibak, a namesake of his own, and lyaltimish, at 
Dehli for 100,000 tangahs : at first he called him Amir Tamghach,^ 
and appointed him to the Amirship of Tabarhindah,^ and at tlie 
time when Sultan Qutbu-d-Din fought with Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 

Ibak his slave tasted the cup of death. At that time he made 
lyaltimish an.esjjecial favourite, arid after the capture of Gvvaliar 
he made him Governor of that place, and subsequently bestowed 
upon him the rule of Baran ^ and its environs, and since he 63 . 
began to shew signs of extraordinary hardiness he entrusted the 
country of Badaiin to him, and in the war of Muizzu-d-Din 
with the Kliukhars (as has been already related), lyaltimish 
having got together a huge army from Baclaon and the foot 
of the hills, joined hands with Sultan Muizzu-d Din in the 
service of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, and armed as he was having 
forced his horse into the river ^ engaged the enemy bravely several 

t Concerning tlio origin of fclic name sco Thomas, p. 44, 7iofe 1. The note is too 
long to transcribe here, but briefly it may be said that Mr. Hedhouse to whom 
the above text was submitted by Mr. Thomas thinks it probable that owing 
to errors of transcribers of the Turkish compound word the (J has become 
displaced and that the word should really be written ay-tutulmash 

eclipse of the moon. 

This explanation seems most plausible. In Turk! the word 
aliamsh means the advanced guard of an army, or the number sixty, 
a MS. A. MS. B. 

^ Tabarhindah in MS. A is written 

4 Buland shahr, (Thomas). See Hunter Imp. Gaz. (p. 141), 

^ See Tahaqdt-i Nd^iri. It was the river Jhilam. 
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times : Sultdn Mnizzu-d-Din bestowed on him fitting lionours 
and distinguished him royally and gave him high recommendations 
to Malik Qntbu-d-Din, and went to the greatest possible lengths 
in his care for him ; and that same day Malik Qutbti-d-Din wrote 
his letter of emancipation, and by degi ees raised him to the 
dignity of Amir-nl-Umara (Chief of the Amirs) till his affairs 
reached the height they did. And in the beginning of his 
reign certain of the Muizziyeh and Qutbiyeh Amirs rebelled 
against him and suffered punishment and became food for the 
pitiless sword. And Malik Taju-d-Uin Yalduz after he 
had suffered defeat by the Army of lOiwtirazm obtained possession 
of Lahore ; Sultan Sliarasu-d-Din coming from Delhi to meet 
him in the year 612 H. drew up in battle order on the confines 
of Tarayan which is known as Serai Talawari.t After a severe 
battle Sultan Taju-d-Din Yalduz being defeated fell a prisoner 
into the hands of Shamsu-d-Din who sent him to Badaon. The 
bird of bis soul there escaped from the prison house of the body 
and took its flight to the nest’of the next world. His tomb is in 
that city. 

And in the year 614 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din came into conflict 
with Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Qabacha who had m.arriod the two 
daughters of Sultan Qntbu-d-Din one after the other, and was 
in possession of Uchh and Multan, and victory rested with Sultan 
64. Shamsu-d-Din, and for the third time* Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
went up in person against him. He, having fortified the castle 
of Uchh, himself went to the fortress of Bliankar, and Nizamul- 
Mulk Wazir Jandi pursued him while the Sultan reduced Uchh, 
After hearing the news of the capture of Uchh, Nasiru-d-Diii 
sent his own son Bahram Shah into the presence of the Sultan 
and sued for peace. Bhankar also was captured. And in the 
year 615 H. Nasiru-d-Din was overwhelmed in the sea of destruc- 
tion in .the Punjab, and surrendered the property of life to the flood 
of death, and the Su4.an turning back came to Delhi. In the 
year 618- H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din raised an army against Sultan 

X Of. Raverty, p. 608, note 8. 

^ According to the Tazkiratn-l-Muluk this was the first occasion in 
which Snlt^n Shamsn-d-Din had shewn hostility to Nasiru-d-Dm Qabacha. 
On the other hand the Tahaqdt-i-Nafiri states that there used to be constant 
contention between them. Badaoni is very likely correct in his statement. 
See Maverty p, 609, note 1. 
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JaUlii-d-Din Mangbiirni^ son of Khwaragim Shah who having 
suffered defeat at the hands of Changiz Khan after Taju-d-Din, 
came to G^aznin and thence from fear of the incursions of 
Changiz Khan had gone to Lahore with his family and relations ; 
and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din not being able to vvitlistand birn went 
towards Sindh and Siwistan and from there by way of Kuch 
and Makran arrived at Kirman and Iraq.* 

And in the year 622 Sultan Sliamsu-d-Din, took an 

army towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan Gjbiyasu-d- 
Diii Khilji, who has been before mentioned, into obedience, and 
having accepted the present above mentioned,^ established the 
'khiitha and siliha in his own name ^ and having given his elder 
son the title of Sultdri Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud*^ made him his heir, 
and having made over that country to him returned to the 
metropolis of Delhi. Eventually Malik Nasiru-d-Din Malmiiid 
having fought with Dhiyasii-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti 
got the upper hand, and havit»g taken him prisoner put him to 
death, and great booty fell into his hands which he divided into 
portions and sent it as rewards 7 to each of the nobles of Dehli. 65. 

i So called because of a mole which he had on his nose (Raverty 285, rto/'e 3). 

He was the last of the Khwaraztn Shahi dynasty. He is said to have turned 
devotee and to have lived till 688 H (Raverty 209, note.) There is some question 
as to the orthography of this name. Thomas p. 90, note 1, judging from 
inscriptiojis on hia coins calls him Mankbarnin, as he considers the final 
letter to be 7i not ijf i. 'I'he etymology given above is probably correct as 
the word (rneng) in Tiirki means grain de heaut(^ while means 

“ nez ” ( Diet TurJe. Orientate Pavot-de Oourteille) the word originally being 

niengbiirfin would in Persian have become altered in pronunciation 
to niaiigburuu and with the addition of the ya-i-nisbat 

Mangburuni. 

* For a full reference to the bibliography of tliis expedition, see Elliott II. 

649. See also Aiti-i-Akbari, Vol. II. Jarrett 343, and notes. D’Herbelot art. 
Gelaleddin, Vol. II. p 87. 

8 Mistake in text PTf where 422 H. is in figures. 

4 “ Thirty elephants and eighty laJcs of treasure.” {'Pibaqdt-i-Na^h'i.) 

8 See Thomas’ Pathfin Kings, p. 46. It is not said here what kind of 
coinage — Thomas puts the year 626 A H. as the first of the silver coinage. 

6 MS. (A) 

7 The word in MS. A is omitted in the text after the word 

MS* A continues after the word as follows - 
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^ [It is well known that a poet name Naairi arrived in that country 
from Dehli in the service of Hazrat Khwaja Qutbu-d-Din Ushi ^ 
may Qod sanctify him and said I have composed a Qasida in 
praise of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. Read the Fatima that I may 
get the accustomed reward.” They read the Fatiha and he 
having been admitted to the Sultan’s presence read this Matla^. 

Oh thou fi om dread of whom sedition has sought refuge, 
Whose sword has sought from the infidels property and 
elephants. 

The Sultan by the mere reading of that matW learnt it by 
heart and repeated it, and when the poem was finished he asked 
How many couplets does this Qasida contain ? The answer was fifty 
and three. He thereupon ordered them .to give him fifty-three 
thousand white tangahs.®] Snltan Shamsu-d-Din in [the year] 623 
H. made an attack upon Ran thanbbur ^ and having brought an 
army thither reduced that fortress, and in the year 624 H. having 

(J^b| Jt jrh^l J j Cijj] 

MS. (B) reads as follows ••• j 

^ 1 ^} AXw»j,3 j ^^jSSLo \j j 

J do not know what MS. the Manlavi Ahmad All used for his edition, but 
it cannot haye been either of the MSS. to which I have access. 

I The words in [ ] brackets are not found in either MS. I have 

consulted. 

% A famous saint known as Kaki from the “ Kak ” or Cakes which wore 
supplied by tlie prophet Khizr for the sustenance of his family for whom 
his devotions left him ho leisure to make provision, Ain-i-Alcharill. 

( Jarrett) 303, vote 2. He died A.H. 634, and is buried in Dehli. See also Raverty 
p. 621, note 6, third para. [Ain-t-Jkhari II. (Jarrett] 279.] 

^ The silver tangah piece of 175 grains. 

4 A figure of this fortress is given in Tieffonthaler Vol. I. facing p 320, 
plate XX. He describes it as a fortress so situated at the head of a narrow 
gorge that it can be held by une poignee do soldats ” having a spring 
of water arising from the rocks and forming a stream which runs down 
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detailed a large army to attack and capture tlio fort of Maiiddr,*^ 
brought that fort together with the Siwalik hills into the circle 
of his conquest and returned to Dehli, and in this same year 
Amir Ruhaui ^ who was one of the most learned men of that 
time came to Dehli from Bukhara in the affair of Ohangiz Khan, 
and wrote several brilliant odes of congratulation upon these 
victories, of which the following verses are an extract. 

The faithful Gabriel carried the tidings to the dwellers in 
heaven, 

From the record of victories of the Sultan of the ago 
Shamsu-d-Din, 

Saying — Oh ye holy angels raise upon the heavens, 

Hearing this good tidings, the ^ canopy of adornment. 

That from the land of the heretics the Shahanshah of 66 . 
Islam 

Has conquered a second time the fort resembling the sky ; 

The Shah, holy Trarrior and Ghazi, whose hand and sword 
The soul of the lion of repeated attacks ^ praises. 

And there are also other many charming poems attributed to 
him, of which the following ode is one : — 

From the tongue of the pen my own story I tell in the 
words of the pen 

to Scherpour two miles distant (This place is not marked on Rennell’s map). 
Besides this thoro arc cisterns hewn out of the rocks in tlio fort to collect 
the rain water. It is entered bj four gates approached by steps cut in 
the rocks. 

t Or Mandawar {Tahaqdt-i-Nasiriy p. 611, note 3, Mandwar MS. (A). 

See Renneir^ map. Monorpour Long. 77 Lat. 27. This fortress answers 
apparently to the situation of Mandu or Mandawar. Tieft’enthaler I. 323, 
mentions “ Manoarpur ville de marque avec nne forteresse a 15 millos Nord do 
DJeponr.” This is probably the fort hero called Mandu. 

S Hakim Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad Ali Samarqandi. 

8 MS. (A) wo have instead of as in the text, the woi'ds 

which appears a better reading, “ the canopy of adornment,’* 

I have preferred it. ^ 

MS. (B) has which is evidently a copyist’s error for 

is a name of ‘All who is called Asad ‘Ullah or by the 

Fersiaua Shir-i-Khada, The lion of God, 
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On the page of niy life,. though the writing of grief has 
been traced by the pen 

Since 1 lived in this world with the pen all my days have 
been black as the pen 

And swift as I write my account, so fierce is the point of 
• the pen 

That like to my own gentle voice is the sharp loud lament 
of the pen. 

Although in the midst of my loss I reap always rewards 
from the pen, 

Still no one will mention my state to my Lord save the 
tongue of the pen. 

^Tis from Khwaja Mansur bin Sa‘id thrives the market of 
test of the pen 

That great one whose words load the burden of truth on 
the van of the pen. 

He has mounted his beautiful thoughts on the steed of his 
swift running pen.^^ 

In the road of just ruling ho gallops, light holding the rein 
of the pen. 

His skill hand in hand with his wisdom reveals bidden 
arts of the pen. 

And in the year 626 H. Arab Ambassadors came from Egypt ^ 
bringing for him a robe of honour and titles, and out of joy at this 
they built triumphal arches in the city and held banquets. And in 
this same year the tidings arrived of the death of his son Sultan 
67 . Na§iru-d-Din, Governor of Lakhnauti, and the Sult<m, after com- 
pleting the duties of mourning, gave his name N^siru-d-Din) 
to his younger son after whom the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirl is named. In 
the year 627 H., be proceeded against Lakhnauti and quieted the 
disturbances of those regions, and after entrusting the govern- 
ment of that place to Izzu-l-Mulk Malik ‘Alau-d-Din Khafi ^ 
returned to the capital and in the year 629 H. reduced the fortress 
of Gwaliar. Malik Taju-d-Din the Secretary of State, wrote the 

1 MS. (A) ]) 

% This must have been from Baghdad from the Kh^-liffth Mnstanfir 
b-illah. See Raverty 616, note 2. 

» MS. (A) MS. (B), as in the text. Tahaqdt^u 

Nafiri reads Alau-d-Din Jdni. See p. 618, tiofes. 
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following quatrain upon the taking of that fort, and they en- 
graved it upon stone : — 

Every fort wliioli the king of kings conquered 
He conquered by the help of God and the aid of the faith : 

That fortress of Kalewar and that strong castle 
He took in the year six hundred and thirty. ^ 

It is apparently the date of the siege which accounts for the 
difference of one year. And in the year 631 H.* having made 
an incursion in the direction of the province of Malvvah and 
taken Biulsa^ and also captured the city of Ujain,^ and hav- 
ing destroyed the idol-temple of Ujain which had been 'built six 
hundred years pT‘eviouHl3’ , and was called Mnluikal, he levelled it to 
its foundations, and threw down the image of Iltii Vikraniajit 
from whom the Hindus reckon t]»eir era ^ (the author of this 
selection, by the order of the Khalifa of the time, the Empeior, 
the Shadow of the Deity, in the year 972 II and again anew in 
the year 1003 H ^ with the assistance of Hindu pundits trans- 
lated 32 stories about him which are a wonder of relation and 
strange circumstance, from the Hindui into the Persian tongue and 
called it Nama-i-Khirad Afza — ) and brought certain other im- 
ages of cast molten brass placed them on tlio ground in front of 
the door of the mosque of old Dehli^ and ordered the people 61 
to trample them underfoot and a second time he brought an array 
r against Multan j ® this expedition was in ev^ery way unfortunato 

I 26th of the month Safnr 630, A H. [Tahaqdt-i-NasiH), 1232, A.D, ; 

8 632 H {Tahaqdt-i-Na,^iri) p. 621, note (5. 

® Bhilsa on the Betwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in its neiglibonrbood 
are many interesting Buddhist topes. 

* Ujjain on the Sipra, was in ancient times the capital of Malwa, and the 
spot which marked the Ist meridian of Hindu geogranhers. It was the 
city of Vikramaditya See Hunter, Imp. Gaz , and Tieff. Vol. I. p- 346. 

6 Ain-i‘ Akhari (Jarrett) II. 16, notes 2, 3. Alberuni, (Saohau) II. 5, 6. The 

Samvat era commencing from 57 B. C. T;- 

® 1664 A.D. and 1594. A.l). Al-Bad£oni died according to the Ihbaqdf-i- 
Shah Jahdrd in the year 1024, A.U.. {1616 A.D.). 1 can find no mention of 

the Nama-i-Khirad Afza, and can offer no suggestion as to what this work 
was a translation of, possibly it was of one of Kalidasa’s poems. j 

'*-^■^1 (B). (A). The text (C). agrees with MS. (B). ^ 

7 See Imp. Gaz. art. Dehli. 

® See Raverty 623, note 8, who holds that this shonld read Banian* 

I Both MSS. (A and B) have as also has Firishta. 

> ■ 
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for him, and a very severe bodily illness afflicted liim, lie so returned 
end came to Dehli, and in the year 633 H, (1235 A D.) left tliis 
lodging house of the world for the eternal mansions of the next 
world. The duration of his sultanate was twenty-six years. 

Verse. 

For this reason this heart-enthralling palace became cold. 

Because when you have warmed the place, they say to you 
Rise ^ 

And the prince of poets * ( on him he mercy ) says : — 

^ [In all Hindustan you saw the dust of the troops of Tyalti- 
mish 

Look now drink your wine, others walk in his plain] 

It is the same Delili one would say, yet where is his victori- 
ous canopy ? 

It is the same kingdom at all events, where has that royal 
dignity of bis gone ? 

,The eai’th is a house of mourning, and mourns too for its 
own sake 

At the time of the birth of that child whom they see 
weeping. 

It is a well known story that Sultan Shamsu-d-Din was a man 
of a cold temperament, and once upon a time he desired to consort 
with a pretty and comely gii-l, but found that he had not the 
power. The same thing happened several times : one day the girl 
was pouring some oil on the head of the Sultan and shed some 
tears upon the Sultan’s head. He raised his head and asked the 
cause of her weeping, after a great deal of hesitation she answer- 
ed : I had once a brother who was bald like you and that reminded 
me of him, and I wept. When he had heard the story of his being 
imprisoned it became evident that she was the own sister of the 

i Nizami. 

9 Mir Khuaru Dehlavh A few translated selections from the works of this 
poet will be found in Elliott, Vol. iii. p. 523, and a notice of the poet historian 
at p. 67 of the same volume. His full name was Yaminu-d-DIn Mohammad 
Basan, he is said to have left behind him some half million of verses. He 
was born in 651 A.H. (1253 A.D.) and died in 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) but 
according to the Atash Kada his death occurred A.H. 752 (A,D. 1351). 

8 Hot in MS. (A). 
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Sultan, and that God he he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages 69. 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Ghlyasu-d-Din Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing].* 

t The wor(is in bracket s are not found in either MS. (A) or (B). 


Fnd of 1st Fasiculus 


Note. 

This page will be reprinted in t)ic next Fasciculus, and may 
be discarded in binding. 
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Sult4n^ fttid that <}od he he ^loHJiei and malted had prfederted 
him frotn this iacestuo^s intercourse. The writer of these pages 69. 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may Qod make Paradise Ms kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Dln Balban and they said that when the Sul^n wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing].t 

SuLtAN Roknu-d-DIn Firoz Shah ibn Shamsu-d-DIn 

Who in his father’s time had several times been in charge of 
the districts of Budaon, and afterwards had received the canopy 
and stafE of authority, and while holding the country of Lahore 
was his heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne by consent of the 
authorities in the aforesaid year,* and Malik Taju-d-Din his 
secretary ^ wrote this congratulatory ode in honour of his acces- 
sion — 


All hail to the everlasting kingdom, 

Above all to the king, in his heyday of youth, 
Yaminu-d-Daulat Ruknu-d-Din 

' Whose door became like the Rukn-i-Yamani* from its auS* 
piciousness. 

When he ascended the throne, he opened the doors of the trea- 
sury, and gave full scope to his taste for rioting and wantonness 
and indolence and sloth, and used to spend his precious hours in 
the company of prostitutes and vagabonds. 

When thy heart inclines towards the wine shop 
Except the tavern keeper® and the musician who will 
praise thee. 

1 The words in brackets are not found in either MS. (A) or (B)« 

« 633 A.H. 

® MS. (A) omits j before 

^ The south corner of the Ka^aba, a spot of special veneration to pilgrims. 
Burton’s pilgrimage to El Med^pa and Mecca, 111, 162. Hughes Diet* of 
Islam, 548. See also Muir’s. Life of Mahomet, II. 36, note, 

» 4'* text MS. (A) * 

13 
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And his mother Turkan Khatun,^ who was a Turkish slave girl, 
having gained absolute power, used to vex the other concubines of 
the Sultan against whom her envious heart burned, in various 
ways, and put to death Qutbu-d-Din the eldest son of the 
Sultan by another concubine. The treasury became empty, and 
70. Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Shah .the younger brother 
of the Sultan, who was ruler ot Oudh, refusing to acknow- 
ledge his authority revolted against him, and Malik ‘Izzu-d- 
Din* and Kablr Khan Sultani governor of Multan, and Malik 
Saifu-d-Din feudatory of Hausi, entering into correspondence 
with one another raised the standard of opposition. Sultan 
Ruknu-d-Din Firoz Sliali had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Man^urpur and Tarfij^an with the intention of quelling this 
disturbance, and before this occurrence Nizamu-l-Mulk JunaidI 
the Wazlr and Agent of the territoiy of Hindustan, fearing the 
Sultan had fled to Kllughaii^ and had gone in the direction of 
Kol and joined hands with Malik 'Izzn-d-Din Muhammad S'Mari; 
and other trusty Amirs who had remained in the army having 
fled from the vicinity of Mansurpur went to Dehli and having 
sworn ^ fealty to Ilnzzly ah Khatuii who was the eldest tiaughter 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dln, and his heir apparent according to her 
father’s will, and a woman endowed with excelfent qualities, 
brave, generous, and intelligent, raised her to the throne and 
imprisoned Turkan IQiatun. When the Sultan having returned 
from the army, arrived at Kilukhari, the troops of Sultan Kazzlyah 
w^ent out to meet him, and having seized him without fighting 
imprisoned him, and he died in prison.^ The duration of his 
reign was six months and a fraction. 

1 Shah Turkan, styled Khudawanda-i-Jahan. 

B The TahaqM’{‘Nd?irl says, “ Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din, Mnl^ammad Salarl who 
was the feudatory of Budaun broke out into rebellion : and in another direc- 
tion Malik ‘Izza-d-Dln Kablr Khan Ayaz feoffee of Multan, Malik Saifa-d- 
Dln Kuji feudatory of Hansl, and' Malik Alau-d-Dln Jani who held the fief 
of Labor united together ” and revolted. Ravorty, pp. 633, 634. 

8 Kilukhari, a suburb of Dehli. 

4 M-S. (A) 

8 In the year 634 H., 18th of Rabi‘u-I-Awwal. 

His death was probably due to violence, occurring as it did according to 
Minhuju-s-Siraj on the day of his seizure and imprisonment. See Raverty, p. 
636, note 4. * 
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Do not set thy heart upon the world, for it is a stranger 
Like the singer who is every day in a new liouse. 

Among the poets of that age [and the master of that time] ^ 
of Ruknu-d-Din was Shihah Muhamfa Badaoni * as Mir Kimsru® 
on him he mercy says in one of his opening odes 

In Budaon Muhamra rises intoxicated from sleep 
If there comes forth from this melody the sound of the 
birds of Dehli 

And Maliku-l-Kalam Fal^ru-l-Mulk ‘Amid Tulaki^ mentions 
him as a master^ and since the speech of the modern (poets) after 
the appearance of the cavalcade of the Prince of poets has be- 
^ come like the stars at the time of the raising of the banner of 71 . 
the glorious sun, and like the seven poems ^ at tlie time of the 
descent of the inspired revelation upon the best of meij, and the 

1 [ ] not in MS. A), 

8 Tho name is wrongly given in MS. (A) MS. (B) and the text. The real 
name of this poet is Shihabu-d-Din ibn Jamala-d*Din Mutmara ( ). 

He was known as Shihab-i« Mutmara. The verse here quoted should be as 
follows ; 

In Madaran Shahab-i-Mutmara rises intoxicated 

If he hear the sound of the singing of the birds of Dehli in this 
melody. 

Vide Majma^u-l-Fu^ahd, Tol. I. page 304>. 

8 Mir ^nsru, tho celebrated poet born at Patiala 661 A.H. Died 725 A.H# 
the author of 99 poetical works (Beale) (Majma^u-l-Fiiftahd) see note 4, page 68. 

4 MS. (A) Liiyaki We should read ^Amtd Lumdki, Fakhrn-I-Miilk 

Khwaja Amidu-d-Din commonly known as ‘Amid Dailami, the panegyrist of 
Sultan Muhammad Yamin, said by some to have been a native of Gilan, 
called also ‘Amid Liimaki. Majma^u-UFti^ahd 1. 353. 

8 MS, (A) 

6 The or seven poems. The well* known poems of the 

Jahiliyat or pre-Islamio age. 

See Introduction to Ancient Arabian Poetry, by C. J. Lyall, pp. xxxii (Effect 
of al-lslam pn the old Poetry) and xliv. (The Mu‘allaqat). 

See also Nbldeke (Beitrage zur *Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Arabe, 

I pp. xvii and seq. * • . , 

See also Arabian Poetry (Clouston) pp. xxxi and seq. 
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Lord ol ih©^ world on him he pedce, remains coimealed as by a 
curtain — men speak and write leas concerning them, nay more they 
do not even possess them — accordingly iu harmony with the 
saying, The first comer has the best of it, I have thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to include a few odes from that eminent author 
as a benediction and blessing, in this composition of mine, and 
to leave a memorial for his friends, and to establish my own con- 
nection with the master, and to display upon the dais of eyidence 
the excellencies of that doughty knight of the arena of elo- 
quence, and more especially to fulfil the demands of fellow-citi- 
sjenship. The master poet Shihab ^ Muhamra [Badaoni] then says 
as follows : — 

I Alif in the table of existence and of no yalae as a sign.% 
My existence depends; upon tbe duration of the existence pf 
others, my own existence is transitory. 

I stand at the end of the row ^ in the hope of obtaining a 
better position, having rested from all movement with the 
attributes of insignificance. 

I have not the attributes of Alif for Alif has no crookedness. * 

All my writitig has become crooked on the page of desire. 

There is the song of the nightingale, th,e rose is happy; while 
I am careless like the lily.^ 

I See note 6, page 70. 

8 Alif stands for 1, in the numerical value of letters, and is looked upon as 
having no intrinsic value, but merely serving as the starting place or 
origin for other nnmbers. 

In its literal value also it is of Alb that is, it has no capability of 

l^ing pronounced till it i|si compounded with some other sign such as ^ hamza, 

* AUf must stand at the end either of a word as in ISi. haqd, or a. syllfthle 
as ip. qamat. The Alif at the oommencement has a hampa. 

4i MSS. (A), (B) 

6 The lily is said by the poets not to be affected by the song of the 
idghtiogale. and to. remain speechless, c/. 

Pity it is that such a nightingale as I living in such a garden and having 
BO sweet a tongue should be silent as the lily.. 
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Like Alif I have ne tongue, what have I ta with ten 
tongues ^ ? 

Since I can seize it^ while thus ai^ re»t, Why ahould I 
pursue? 

Since I cannot see openly how can I follow a hidden path ? 

By stratagem, I can recognize no distinction between earth 
and heaven, although I am like the heaven in my whirling, 
and like the earth stationary. . . 

I am not like water in freshness, nor like fire in sublimity, 
nor like the w^ind in sweetness, nor like the ea^rth in 
heaviness.* 


1 The, ten^ tongues of the lily are of frequent mention in Persian,, poetry, 

tXZ Ij ji 

Were Hafii? like the lily endowed with ten tongues 

His lips in thy presence would remain sealed like the lips of the rosebud. 

also 

liljf ^ i/cl? ^ 

jS 4iM 4—.^, 

I sit alone utterly heedless of thy cypress-like form 

Even though like the lily my body were cleft into tongues. 

The lily- ^ vt Siisan is of four varieties. The white variety is called 
Susan-i’dzddy see Burhdn-i-qdti* s. v* according to the Bahriu l-^awdfiir 

its properties are those of heat and dryness and it is useful in the headaches 
of fever. 

The MalAzanu-Uadwiya states that the word Susan is an Arabicised form 
of the Syrian Busdni. The article may be consulted for further information 
regarding the varieties and properties of these lilies. The linear leaves of 
the lily are compared to tongues. 

» MS. (B) ¥ 9 - (A) 

The text should read — 
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I am not made out of these four elements.* I am composed of 
the effluvia of the kennel. The refuse of the sewer water 
has boasted of piety. ® • 

My wisdom, as though incarnate, seems to have taken to praise 
my faults; my avarice,^ huge as a mountain, has girded its 
loins for taking presents. 

I am become fixed in the way of avarice, not a sign of truth 
remains in me. The oppression of my vices has over- 
whelmed the mercies of the Sacred Book. 

My greediness has so deceived me that the five sensual appe- 
tites have taken away from my heart with disgrace the 
blessings of the readings ^ of tlie ^asliars. 

My inner nature as well as my body is devoid of meditation 
and recollection. My eye like my ear is inclined to the 
singing women and their songs. 

I desire brilliant speeches to fall from my tongue which is like 
a well-tempered sword. My pen has made me bent like a 
sickle ^ in the pursuit of my daily bread. 

My speech has failed me because its glory was in the relation 
of this story. Yes ! all this loss of honour was owing to 
inordinate desire for bread. 

I ani that mean one, less than the least, who am not worth a 
groat, ^ if you think me worth a barleycorn, you will not 
buy me for nothing. 


1 For the constitution and properties of the four elements, see Sadtdl^ 
{ Asiatic Lithographic Press, Edition 1244 A. H., page 7 .) 

Bahau4- Arlcdn, two of the four are light and two of them are heavy. Fire 
is absolutely light, air is relatively light. Earth is absolutely heavy while 

water is relatively heavy The three kingdoms (animal, vegetable and 

mineral) are composed of an admixture of these four elements. 

2 MSS. (A) (B) ^ ^ 

jb oJ( td j jb oX.— 

8 MS. (A) 

^ The reading of the Qur*an, which is divided into portions called ‘ashars 
consisting of ten Ayats. 

8 The a bill- hook or reaping hook, is curved like a sickle and very 

sharp. It is also called dds^ {Biirhdn-i-Qdti\) 

8 MS. (A) 
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Oh Shiliab it is strange that you in this road of kingly affairs 
are neither the Amir of the Eight Squares ^ nor the Knight 
of the Seven Places * • 

You are not an angel, nor are you a devil, from what workshop 
arc you ? You are not a sojourner nor yet a traveller, 
from what court are you ? 

Your heart and intellect are careless of the tortures of the 
grave, you have dressed yourself in GCirkhani silk. ^ 

You have become utterly regardless from lust, owing to desire 73 . 
for license, from urgent desire, by means of false accusation’ 
you have planted the foot of success. 

Sorrow for the tulip-cheeked beloved has shut fast the door of 
your wisdom. The vein of your eye has shed blood from 
desire for the cup of red wine. 

You are corrupt like the wind, you stand paralysed like the earth. 
Youareapearl of transitory existence, ashell empty-mouthed. 

With breath like the burning lightning you are the enchanter 
of bad and good : with heart like a flint, you are the 
whetstone of dry and moist. 

Naturally with desire you revolve like the sky in its figure- 
designing, from your youth hasting wdth greed, you are 
like a child in weakness. 

You carry the sorrow of the seven (heavens) and the four 
(elements) in your heart, And every moment from pride you 
are put to a hundred thousand devices in the performance 
. of one genuflection. . 

You are as coarse as the earth, and yet your speech is always 
of the moon in the heavens ; you will not reach ^ the dignity 
of a king from the station of a doorkeeper. 

1 The Wazir at chess. 

“ The Wazir having a straight move can he placed on all the squares which 
shows the groat honour and advantage attached to rectitude of conduct.” 
Bland. On the Persian game of chess, J. R. A. S. XIII, p. 11. 

2 The seven labours of Isfandiyar, see the Shah Ndma (Turner Macan) 

Vol. II, pp. 1126 and seqq. 

8 Gurkhan, the heroditaiy title of the kings of the Kara Khitai, the mean- 
ing of the title being “ universal king.” It must not be confounded with the 
title of Guikdn which was a Mongol title bestowed upon all who were allied 
by marriage with the house of Chingiz Khan. 

See Elias and Boss, p. 278, note. 

^ MS. A f prefer as m the text. 
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Yba yocu'ssfeif to ft?ivolity hav« not attainied even for a . 

tnotneat, fi^eiag yourself from the iuiperfectioBs of the 
world, to the religious duties at stated times. 

From the advice of the holy men may you be informed at least 
once, that in these two worlds at any rate ^ you are famous 
for creating dissensions. 

Perversity springs from your, heart as pride springs from 
foolishness. Evil arises from your body as rashness does 
from youth. 

You are the moisture of the gullet of hypocrisy, the blast of 
the forge of tyranny, you are the flower of the garden of 
inordinate desire, and the mud which befouls the reservoir 
of the soul. 

When present you melt the soul, perchance you spring from 
the heat of Tamu« ^ ; in your ode you scatter snow ® 
perchance you are of the breath of autumn. 

You like a child seek throughout your life after vain images ; 
from your fancifulness the sorrows of time have made you 
old in your youth. 

Poetry is but a desire, and its metre is like the mirage which 
is void of water. This breath of life is grief to me, but its 
savour is better than the water of life. 

When your desire becomes collected that fancy becomes enjoy- 
ment, when your breathing, is harmonious, it becomes a 
scatterer of pearls. 

How long this desire of the imagination ? make one breath 
pearl- scattering in praise of that man whose equal wisdom 
has not seen even from the beginning. 

1 MS. (A) 

* Tamuz. The fourth month of the Jewish year originally sacred to the 
god Tammiiz j see Ezekiel viii. 14 “ and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz,” Tammiiz was a deity of the Phoenicians called by the Greeks and 
Homans Adonis. The word signifies “ jiissolution ” or “ difflueitce ” see 
Gesenius s. v. HDin. See also Albiruni’s Chronology, (Sachan) pp. 68—82. 
Tammuz was coincident with the sun’s position in Cancer which is called the 
horoscope of the world because by its creation the creation of the four elements 
became complete, and by their becoming complete all growth became 
complete (Albiruni; Corresponds to our July, the hottest m*onth of the 
Persian summer. 

6 When any one’s Speech is not considered pleasing the Persians say of him 

^ KalamfiLsh yaik ast. His speech is ice. 
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The King of the throne of “ Knn ^ is MiihamDia(} who 
pitched the tent of dignity by the side of the door of the 
Protector (God) from the honse^f XJmmahani.^ 

He was a mortal of angelic beanty, a sky with the lowliness 
of earth. Like the sky he was pme io body, like the 
Angels he was pure in soul. 

He was a peaxd whose place was in the treasury of God, and 
he was a moon whose brightness shone forth from the sky 
of eternity. 

He was such a pearl that nothing of more value than his 
nature, was ever produced by the medium of the elements 
from the sea of heaven. 

He was such a moon that in every early morning the face of 
the star of Yaman became black as coal ® from shame at his 
cornelian- like lips. 

So sweet tongned a pi’ophet that the salvation of his disciples 
comes by faith in his words, ^ from the eloquence of his 
utterances. 

Bo eloquent in pearl-like speech that the beauty of his utterance 76. 
makes the heart’s blood like the hidden wealth of the mine, 
a royal' treasure,. 

The brightness of the eastern sun is shamed by the beauty of 
his face, and the stature of the cypress of the garden is 
bowed before the perfect uprightness of his form. 


1 In the technical language of $dfi philosophy hun is called 

'dlam-uamr the world of the order, or potentiality. fakdna 

is called ‘Mam-i-ishalq the world of creation, or tlie material world. 


8 Ummahdnly daughter of Abu Talib, the uncle of Muhammad, and sister 
of ‘All. The reference is to the nocturnal journey of Muhammad called 
mi‘rdj (the ascent) which took place from the house of Ummahdni. 

When Muhammad awoke from his Vision in which he seemed to have prayed 
in the temple of Jerusalem, Ummahani attempted to prevent him from going 
out of the house and telling the Vision to others, thus exposing himself to 
mockery from unbelievers. See Muir Life of Muhammad II. 220. 

6 M8. (A) (B) 4^^. The text ns it stands is moaningless. 

♦ MS. (A) 

which is evidently wrong for two reasons. Firstly, because of the sense of 
the passage, and secondly, ^he between and 


14 
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By liis accountantship he has adopted the way of absolute 
monarchy ; and by his eloquence he has opened the door of 
auspicious government. 

The attraction of secret desire, by revelation has drawn him 
from the expanse of the natural world to tlie ocean of 
spiritual existence. 

By the good tidings of his friend, his heart became intoxicated 
with the hope of a meeting. The son of Abu Qahafah ^ has 
drunk from the cup of his friendship. 

His speeches have founded a fortress * for the decrees of God.^ 
‘Umar by his justice became the builder of it, by right 
government. 

One, third in ordt^r, ♦ has placed the footstep in this way, 
whose path to the enjoyment of this world was not obstruct- 
ed by pride. 

His fourth pillar was ‘Ali ^ who at the time of battle made 
the face of the sun pale from the glitter of his sword. 

Oh, King ! I entreat you by your friends deliver me during 
tlie whole of my life ® by your aid from the calamity of 
foolish friends. 

He who demanded from me ^ this Qasida, may his life like my 
Qa^Ida be ornamented with the jewels of meaning — — . 


1 Abu Bakr, whose original name was Abdul Ka‘bah Tbn Abi Qabafah, He 

was the companion of Muhammad in his flight to Medina. 

0 

8 A frontier fortress. The same word is used in more recent times to 
signify a traveller’s rest house or caravansarai. 


8 MS. (B), If we read \j we must translate 

“ for the expanse of the truth ho has founded a rampart.*’ 

♦ * Unman the third ^alifa, who was rich and thus able to enjoy 

the good things of this life. 

^ fourth Khalif whose sword 

Zi-l-fiqir. (See note 2 page 74), was brought by Gabriel to Muhammad 
from heaven, and by him given to ‘Ali. 

6 Text Art MS. (A) reads ^||,rt and M8.(B) 

both of which are wrong. Only the first half of the Qamda 
it given in the Mejma'ul FufaiS. 

1 Text MSS. (A) (B) have ^ *i. 
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The fallowing Qn^ida also he wrote, imposing upon himself the 
necessity of introducing the words “ hair and “ ant/* in a de- 
claration of the unity of God and in praise of the Prophet, may 
peace of God be upon him . 

Although with my tongue, I split hairs at the time of dis- 76- 
course, still in the praise of God, by reason of amazement, I 
am dumb as the ant. 

1 And in the pursuit of the fairy-faced ones with chainlike 
locks, through desire often have I bound fast, like the ant, 
my life to my waist with my heart. 

And for the sake of the ant-ejed and sugar-lipped ones, in my 
fancy I have bored the hair of speech a hundred ways by 
way of trial. 

That I might have a store like the ant,* in his praise I have 
cleft the hair into halves, and have not received one jot 
from any one in recognition. 

Henceforth, like the ant, I will gird my loins at the door of 
the Incomparable one, and from the I’oot of each hair,® with 
a hundred tongues will I proclaim his gracious aid. 

How can I open my lips, I that am voiceless as an ant and a 
fish. Nay rather will I make each hair a tongue to scatter 
pearls. 

With this ant-Hke writing and these sugar-like words,* by 
means of poetical arrangement 1 will split the hair in the 
declaration of the unity of God the discerner of secrets. 

That God to whose workmanship each several hair bears 
witness, and all that exists, ant and fish and snake, wild 
beasts and birds, men and genii.^ 

He who alone is self-existent, and is not within the bounds of 
computation, from whose wisdom ^ in both worlds nothing 
is hidden, neither the track of the ant nor the point of the 
hair, 

IMS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

& MS. (A) ijJjj 

* MS. (A) 3t jOi ^ 

* Insert ^ in test after MS8. (A)(B). 

* MS. (A) 
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If, thongli m a fiingl© His favour is slie<J ttpou the ©gg 
of an ant, from it tliere will issne in a single morment a 
hundred Jamshids, each one like a hundred JamsMds. 

If, though as a single hair, he lets fall his wrath upon an 
elephant, the elephant will experience that which the 
cuh of the raging Hon sailers from the ant.^ 

77. The intellect herein cannot understand, even by a hair*s breadth, 

the reason why the offspring of the powerful lion should 
become the prey of the powerless ant. 

In his decree there is not the space of a hair’s point open to 
criticism, even though he should give the kingdom of a 
Solomon to an ant without recompense.^ 

J3y . his decree, the shape of the ant and the lion are 
similar, and by his art the colour of hair and bone are 
opposites. 

By his grace it is that every hair lias knowledge of hitn, and 
from his equity it comes to pass that there is a ^ guardian 
over every ant, that ^ dust in the palm is endowed with 
chemical properties, and water in the sea becomes converted 
into pearl ; ^ that the afit appears to the eye as a dragon, 
and a hair of the limbs as a spear. ^ 


1 It is said that the ants attack the newly born lion cub as yet unprotected 
by hair and kill it. 'i'he Arabs call the ant Father Busy and 

(f'l Mother I'urnahoiit, and have some curious legends about them and 

regard them with somewhat of superstitious awe. They say that to see in a 
dream ants entering a house betokens prosperity to its owner, while to see ants 
crawling on the carpet betokens prolific offspring. The appearance of flying 
ants in a house where tliere is a sick person l:)etokens his death, and on no 
account, they say, should ants be permitted to crawl over any one lying sick 
They say also that the ant has no stomach, and that it 
lives upon the air it breathes, and that it never sleeps. 

* See Qur‘an, xxvii. 15-20. 

8 MS. (A) O-of 

4 Qatrdt-i‘Naisd7i. The drops of rnin falling in the month 

of Naisan are said when received into the shell of the oyster to become 
converted into pearls {QJyydeu-l-luyhdi). Naisan {Bur^dn‘i-QSti‘) Or Nisan 
was the first month of the Jewish year corresponding to the tftonth of April, 
see Exodus xii. 2, xiii. 4 ; Albirfini, Chronology (Sachau) 62, and seqq. 

8 MS. (A) isj^ j 
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Oh Thou by whoso powet* hair arid blood and bone take shape, 
Oh Thou ^ who art Surety for the daily supply of food to 
bird and ant and snake and fish. 

Itt the body of every ant there is an exact account of thy 
equity, on the point of each hair there is a boundless praise 
of thy bounty. 

The eye of thy mercy provides * sustenance for every ant and 
locust. The hand of thy favour tints the hair of all both 
old and young. 

The pen of thy skill shews * that of which a manifest sign 
is shewn on the body of every ant, and appears on the end 
of every hair. 

The mole on the cheek of the brides appear like spots on a 
miri’or. 

The hair on the face of kings appears like ants upon the 
Arghawan.^ 

By thy order it is that the stomacliless ant is hungry in 
the way. 

By this bounty it is that the motioxiless hair upon the body 
is satisfied. 

I MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) oAAf The reading in the text 

is preferable. 

8 MSS, (A) (B) .jjUi 

^ The A rgha wan, or (Arabic^) Arjnwan is according to the Majdizanu-U 
Adiviya, a tree which grows in Persia, bearing a brilliantly red flower of 
beautiful hue but slight odour, having a sweetish taste. It is used as a 
dessert by the Persians by whom it is regarded as an exhilarant, and afl 
clearing the voice. Its wood is soft and light. [The article from which the 
above is extracted may be consulted for an account of its properties]. 

The Burhdn-i-Qdti^ states that a drink is made from the flowers which 
relieves the after effects of drinking, and the ashes of the burnt wood are used 
as a hair dye and hair restorer. 

Viillers-Lexicon Pers. Ijat. states p. 81. Hac arbore designari videtur arbor 
Judae, i.e. Cercis siliquastrum (Linn.); of. J. A. S. 1845, Dec. p. 457. 

That the dye obtained from it is of blood colour appears from the lines in 
the poem {Mu‘allaqah) by Ibn Kulsum, where he writes 

^ ... A 

Uudij j\ j LU lb Uj 

As though both our garments and theifs had been dyed or besmeared with 
Arjmvdn, 
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78 . * He who did not tarn away • his head from your door even by 

a hairs’ breadth, the ant, although tongueleaa, began to 
praise him like the lizard.® 

When he like the ant became sleepless and fasting in devotion 
to you then without doubt with the sword of the finger he 
split tlie moon into two parts like a hair.* 

He was a sign like the true dawn, hair-splitting in his speech. 

His followers were as successful as ants in opposing the 
scorpions of religion. 

The silvery body ef the seven heavens, would become (black) 
like ants, when he cast aside the covering from his dark 
locks. 

1 The poet passes on from the praise of the Almighty to praise Mnliammad. 

8 MS. (A) The metre shews this reading to be right. 

8 This atory is related as follows in the Haidtu^UQuldb 

One day the Prophet was sitting alone when an Arab came who had 
caught a lizard and had it in his sleeve. He asked the people who that was 
sitting there, they answered God’s prophet; he replied, addressing Mnl.iammad, 
** I swear by Lat and ‘Uzza that I consider you my greatest enemy and were 
I not under an oath to my tribe, I would certainly kill you.” The prophet 
said “ Accept the true faith.” The Arab cast the lizard from his sleeve and 
said ** I will never accept the faith till this lizard does.” Then the prophet 
spoke to the lizard saying, “ Oh thou lizard.” The lizard answered him in 
choice Arabic saying ” I am thy servant. Oh thou ornament of the Muslims.” 
The prophet asked ” Whom dost thou worship ? ” He replied “ That God who 
is in Heaven and Earth, whose kingdom is in the earth and his wonders in tho 
sea, and his marvels in the deserts. Him I worship who knows what is in the 
womb, and has established his punishment in the fire.” Tho prophet asked 
** Who am I ? ” the lizard replied, “ Thou art the prophet of the ujdiolder of 
the world, and the seal of prophecy. He is rightly guided who believes in 
thee, and he is lost who denies thee.” The Arab said — “ 1 require no more 
cogent proof than this ; when I approached thee, I had no greater enmity 
to any one than to thyself, but now I hold thee dearer than my life, my father 
and my mother.” {Haidtud-QuUih by Agha Muljammad Baqir Majlisi.) 

♦ Qm See Qur‘an, Surah 54. “The hour draws nigh, and the moon 

is split asunder ” (Sacred Books of the East Vol. IX). In tho oUa. 

MaidtU‘Uqulub a MS. copy of which dated 25th Zul Hijjah 1087 A. H. 
( 1676 A. H.) is before me. I find the following account of the miracle per- 
formed by the prophet Muhammad at Mekka. “ The tribe of Qoreish 
sought as a sign from Mul.iammad the performance of some miracle ; the 
prophet pointed to the mocm and by the power of God Most High it split into 
two halves. A trustworthy biadis by Hazrat Imam Ja‘far l^adiq has come 
down to us, relating that fourteen infidels who were desirous of working 
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He lived like ante upon the earth in the midst of poverty, 

For this reason the heaven appeared in his eyes as inferior in 
value to an eyelash. 

In that place where the angels would have always oast their 
wings like ants, 

If he had placed his foot even one hair’s breadth beyond his 
abode. 

^ In intercession from the lightness of his spirit he split a hair, 

So that, for the sake of an ant, intercession was not heavy to 
him even by the weight of a hair. 

If for the sake of an ant one fell into error, he would make 
his excuse. 

He remained without bounty if he was not thankful in the 
least. 

On that night when he caught the least glimpse of that 
illuminated dwelling 

Wings * grew upon him like the ant in his desire for the 
infinite. 

Having cast his eye npon the fat morsel of the world which 
perishes like a hair, he closed the avenues of his appetite 
against this turquoise-hued table,® like the ant. 

the prophet’s destrnction came to him on the evening of the 14th of 
Zul Hijjah and said to him, ‘ Every prophet has shewn some wonderful 
miracle, so this evening we desire you to shew ns some great miracle.* 
The prophet asked what miracle they desired him to shew them. They 
replied, ‘ If you have any power from God order the full moon to 
divide into two halves.* Thereupon the angel Gabriel came down from 
heaven and said to Muhammad, ‘ The Lord of heaven and earth sends greeting 
and has ordered all things to become obedient to you.’ Then the Prophet 
raised his eyes to heaven and commanded the moon to divide into two halves, 
whereupon it split into two parts, and the prophet knelt to shew his gratitude 

to Almighty God All authorities relate that this took place in 

Mekka;and further it is related . that when certain travellers arrived they 
said in answer to questions ‘ We too saw on that night that the moon was in 
two halves.’ Consequently the infidels believed that it was a true miracle 
and not merely magic.” He also relates that these infidels imposed upon 
Mul^ammad the task of restoring the moon to its original condition, and also 
of turning one>half of the orb of the moon black while the other haH Was 
bright. 

1 MS. (B) cuftwi ijcvo. 

»as. (A) 

» M9. (A) uHj- 
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. For the ants of religion he carried away so much provision 
that there remained on the point of each hair an evidence 
of that bounty 1 for ever and ever. 

Oh thou Creator, I have made every, hair a tongue, but yet 
like an ant I complain in my heart of my voicelessness 
to sing thy praise. 

If thou hadst illumined the eye of the ant like the thread 
of hair, without the permission * of thy mercy this caravan 
would not have passed. 

I am like an ant in water, or like a hair in the fire, because 
this sugar-scattei’ing mind of mine is not fit for this rela- 
tiori.s 

I have the foot of effort in the stirrup of devotion to you 
like the anfc ; as long as one single hair remains of me ^ 
I will not desist from this endeavour. 

How can my burden be in the least degree lightened apart 
from thy consent ? How can I gird my loins like the ant 
through avarice,^ in the service of this one or that ? 

Although like the ant I have been crushed by the (iron) 
hand of desire 

Yet I never contemplated the slightest idea of profit or loss 
apart from thee. 

Since this is from thee I am happy, although my heart is 
distraught and pained; my heart is like the eye of the ant 
and my ® condition is like the hair of the heart-ravishing 
one. 

If the ant brought the foot of a locust into the presence of 
Solomon, Shihab would have come headlong to tliy door 
with the feet of his soul about his head as hair. 

The ant of thy generous table O Salih showed him (Shihab) 
that path of rectitude. 


1 MS. (A) omijo. 

» MSS. (A) (Bj 31^ 

» MSS. (A) (B) 

4* MSS. (A) (B) (•jlA 

^ MSS. (A) (B) j ij^J^ jH* 

6 MS. (A) j. 



0 Lord ! grant him protection in crossing that hair like 
bridge ^ over the fire 

On the point of each hair of his you liave a hundred favours, 
for this reason that the heart of an ant is not vexed by 
him by so much as a hair’s breadth in the world. 

Oh Lord ! * keep a watch upon the enemy of the king’s domi- 
nions, for this is best, that he should be as a hair in the fire 
and as an ant in the running water. 

And he also wrote in praise of Sultan Ruknu-d-Dln Firoz 
imposing upon himself the necessity of introducing four things^ 
as follows : — 

Every moment this old wolf lion-hearted infant-eating^ 

Does with me that which the elephant and ' rhinoceros do at 
the time of contest. 

The elephant-like sky wears away my body as does the 
rhinoceros 

The time like a lion takes away my patience like a wolf. 

1 have not tlie strength of the rhinoceros, and the sky is like 
a fierce elephant towards me. 

It displays the boldness of a lion like the old wolf of the time. 

The elephant did not so treat the rhinoceros, nor did the wolf 
so treat the sheep 

As the lion-like heaven treated this being who is thin as 
hair from oppression. 

The Lion of the sky has the craft of the wolf and the strength 
of the rhinoceros. 

For this cause he heaps pain continually on my heart like the 
load of an elephant. 

^ The or bridge across the fife of Hell. The Sirat or bridge crossing 
the infernal lire is described as liner than a hair and sharper than a sword 
and is beset with briars and sharp thorns. The righteous will pass over it 
with the swiftness of the lightning but the wicked will soon miss their foot- 
ing and will fall into hell fire. 

See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art SiraJ. See also Qur’an I, 5. 

MS. (A) fj 

^ The words karg rhinoceros, gurg wolf, shir lion, (JjJ fit 

elephant. 

* M8. (A)j]^A lMJs 

15 
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A maddened elephant ^ is this wolf-haired rhinoceros. 

Even if mankind are like male lions still sooner or later he 
effects their ruin. 

The sky, the overthrower of the rhinoceros, the conqueror of 
the lion, if, in play, like the wolf it brings against the life 
of Rustam a strong move like pllband/* * 


) MS. (A) OmJum/o Jjii. 

• A stratagem in tlie game of chess See Albirum (India) I. 

• tty 

183-184. The or elephant it appears had the same mobility as the queen 

does in our modem game, that is it commanded both rank and diagonal. 

There was one pawn knpwn as the Fijada-i-A?!! or original pawn, which 
had certain privileges attached to it. It was jiermitted once in the conrse of 
the game to remove to any square on the board where it might inflict the 
greatest injury on the adversary, as by attacking two pieces at once — “ fork- 
ing” them, as chess players call it : nnder certain combinations this pawn was 
utilised to give mate. Thus in Auhadl’s Life of ]^wa^ja ‘AH Shatranji we 
find 

^ j 

C«U JUa. jb ^ ^ Ja.i j ij 

When he moved his Eu^ in the Board of imagination be gave the odds of 
two Knights and the Bishop to the kings of rhetoric : the strategist of imagi- 
nation fell into the pawn’s mate from the “ Filband ” of confusion.” 

This was explained to mo by a Mubammadari friend, a chess player, 

thus : suppose the white king at his own square, and a hostile pawn on his 
second square guarded by Black Bishop at Q. Kt. 4, the adversary brings his 
other Bishop to Q. R. 4 (ch) mate, white having other moves, but none which 
can prevent this final move of the Black Bishop. 

The Bahr-i *AJam gives the following definition of 

J j*b 

•*V ♦ 

Pilband is the name of a manoeuvre in chess. “ To give pilband ” means 
to mate by giving check with the Bishop (Pil). 

When in contest with elephants thou disengagest thy noose. Thou defeat- 
est the king of Qanauj with the ” pilband ” (Nijami). 
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The wolf of my patience casts ofi' from him the waterproof 
like a lion, if tlie elephant of this coerulean castle has 
made me over to his charge like a rhinoceros. 

The lion of the sky, like the elephant in colour, a wolf by a 
nature, takes and tears to pieces the armour of my patience 
like the hide of the rhinoceros.^ 

Last night when the lion of the sky became elephant coloured 
in the hide of the rhinoceros, countless J osephs * appear- 
ed from the wolves of the heaven. 

My life is in the hands of th^ lion, and under the foot of the 
rhinoceros of pain, until from the elephant bodied sky the 81 - 
tail of the wolf ^ became evident. 

The claw of the lion and the horn of the rhinoceros, the tears 
of the elephant and the hair of the wolf. 

Although these four are of use in making the amulet^ of 
heart’s attachment. 

Of what use are the speeiacl properties of the lion and rhino- 
ceros and the wolf and the elephant, when that silvery 
cheeked one demands from me gold more than the weight of 
an elephant. 

Since I do not possess the ferocity of the rhinoceros, the 
heart of the lion, and the breath of the wolf, I will go to 
meet mj beloved with an elephant load of sorrow. 

]^san Dehlavl also says. 

Al-asl that the ** pUband ” of tl)y love cannot eneily be overcome. 

For an excellent paper on tbe Persian Game of Chess by Bland, from which 
«cmo of the above information is extracted, see J. B, A. S., Voh XIII, pp, 

1-70. 

t This reading is in the text. MSS. (A) (B) have a different reading 
jlS jQ kJjS j 

* i e., when it became dark countless stars appeared. Qur’an XII. 1-15. 

® The morning Zodiacal ligVit. A light which appears in the east before the 
true dawn. It is called also Subh-uKdzib the false dawn; see 

J. R. A. S.y July, 1878 ; also a name of one of the mansions of the moon called 
also Shaula. Burhan-uQd^y . 

^ ta^wiz MS. (A),* An amulet made of these four things is said to be 

efficacious in securing affection. We are reminded of the witches in Macbeth, 

** Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,” &o. 
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In the jaws of the lion and under the foot of the rhinoceros, 
and of this old wolf, tny beloved one keeps me as though 
depicted upon the tear of the elephant on account of 
love. 

My beloved with the rhinoceros-hilted sword is trotting like 
a wolf, I, like the elephant, am following him with a body 
thin as thread. 

Afterwards the wolf in rhinoceros-like armour, the elephant- 
like heaven, the lion-hunter of the sky appeared like the 
torch of the king. 

The pillar of the world, the elephant-conquering king with 
the lion-headed mace, by whose wolf-swift horse the 
rhinoceros is -fiercely attacked. 

The eye of the wolf of the sky is of all colours from his lion- 
like mace, the hump of the rhinoceros of the earth is trodden 
into hollows by the foot of his elephant. 

His elephantine club empties the forest of wolves, his wolf- 
swift horse ^ seizes the meadow from the lions. 

His rhinoceros-like staff of office is in the heart of the wolf 
of the sky, his club* like a pillar has cleft asunder 
the lions. 

2. From the point of his javelin, and lion-headed mace, that 

happens to the wolf and elephant which happened to 
the life of Gurgsar from the sword of the brazen-bodied 
one.® 

Oh thou from whose lion -headed mace, rhinoceros- destroyer 
elephant-crusher, the tomb becomes narrow and dark for 
Gurgin ^ like the pit of Bizhan.^ 


1 

» MS. (A) }jS. 

8 lefaudiyar at the conclasion of the seventh stage of the Haft khwan. 

4 Gnrgin-i-Milad one of the chief warriors of Kai Khusran. 

6 BIzhan, son of Geo, and nephew of Bustam, was the lover of Manijeh 
daughter of Afrasiytib, Gnrgln being jealous of his prowess plotted against 
him and treacheronsly betrayed the' secret of his amour, and Bizhan was 
condemned to be confined in a deep pit head downwards. He was eventually 
released by Bustam ; Gurgin was punished by Geo, and then imprisoned. 
For an epitome of the story, see Atkinson’s 8hah Ndma, pp. 800-324. 

See 8hdh Ndma, Vol. II, pp. 77l~797. (Turner Mncan Edition). 
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The reflection of thy elephant coloured ^ sword if it falls 
upon lion and wolf makes their eyfts which are like the 
jujubes * of Grurgan to become like the pomegranate. 

If the breeze of your lion-standard blows upon the dust of 
tlie world the maddened rhinoceros will seek shelter from 
the elephant, and the wolf from the sheep. 

When thou brandishest ® thy elephantine mace, the lion 
casts away its teeth, the wolf its claws, the rhinoceros its 
gall bladder, and the snake its head-stone.^ 

Rhinoceros-like in attack, wplf-like in gait, lion-like in 
bravery, elephant-like in body is thy steed, Oh hero ! hun- 
dreds of thousands like Rustam are thy slaves. 

Oh King ! in thy praise I have become mofe powerful than 
wolf and rhinoceros, lion and elephant, by the order of the 
Lord who rules the sky. 

I MSS. (A) (B) 

9 ‘TJnnah, Zizyphus jujuba (N. O. RhamnacesB), a tree bearing an oval 

baccate fruit of a reddish colour called in Hindustani ^ nearly allied to 
the Lotus of the Lotophagi, both leaves and fruit were used by the Arabian 
physicians. According to the Bahru-l-Jawdhir the fruit is useful to purify 
the blood from evil humours, and is of service in dry conghs and roughness of 
the chest and lungs, also in pain in the kidneys and bladder. The lips of a 
mistress are compared to this fruit. (^Burhan-i-^Qati^ ), 

i MS. (A.) 

^ jU The serpent is popularly supposed to carry a stono in its head. 

The Makhzanu‘l-Adwiya says :---HaJaru.l-Haiyyah ( ) called in 

Persian jlo Muhra-i-Mdr is of two kinds: one a mineral which is 

known as Muhra, some say that it is found in emerald mines. 

It has an emerald colonr, inclined to black or ashy, shaped like a square 
signet stone ; weight from one to two misqdls. 

The other is an animal product which is found in the hinder part of the 
head of certain vipers. It is not found in all vipers, in fact it is only rarely 
found in any of them ; when it is taken from the muscles it is soft, but in 
contact with the air becomes stony hard. In size it is about the size of half 
a shell, (cowrie) oblong in shape, ashy-coloured. Certain stones are black and 
hard, striped with three white stripes, others are white and soft. Some are 
artificial. In order to distinguish the good and true from the false, place* it 
upon the bite of a snake, it will stick to it if genuine. If milk is poured on 
it, the milk becomes clotted and changed in appearance ; and it is said that 
when some of them are placed in milk the milk does not become coagulated : 
and when all the poison baa been extracted by the stone it falls off. refusing 
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Thou art elephant-bodied, lion -conquering, thy mace if it so 
wishes, can place the rhinoceros firmly on the head of the 
sky like the tail of the wqlf.^ 

That Wazir who to the punishment of the wolf of the sky 
has given his heart, like the rhinoceros and the elephant 
and the lion, instead of being confused. 

Without the craft of the wolf, and the power of the rhino- 
ceros, his determination strikes the head of the elephants 
with the driving hook * and brings sparks to the eyes of 
the lions. 

In thy kingdom, 0)i King ! from the strategy of thy caution the 
lion has laid aside its oppression, the wolf its deceit, and 
the rhinoceros its disorder tliroiigh fear of thee. 

Oh thou, whose order is like the decree of fate, thou from 
whose dignity the Emperor like Fate overcomes the rhino- 
ceros, the wolf, the lion and the elephant. 

83» Skin, and horn, and hair, and tear, of wolf, rhinoceros, lion and 

elephant will be of use in the way of life, and heart, and 
nature, and speech. 


to adhere any longer, and does not coagalate milk. Whilst it is extracting the 
poison its colour changes, and when it is thrown into milk it returnato ita 
original condition. 

Another test is, when you rub it upon black or bine woollen cloth the cloth 
becomes white, if rubbed very hard for a long time the cloth becomes black 
and all whiteness disappears. 

Another test ; When it is placed in a porcelain vessel in lemon juice, it 
begins to move in a circular fashion. This tost is not peculiar to this stone, 
but most shells and snails too, shew the same phenomenon. (MaMizanu4- 
Adwiyn). 

The Bahru-l-Jawdhir Bfija only ^ - 

^ I/O Av/o j ^ ^ 

Lo Abo ^ 

Htjjaru-UHaiyynh, The stone Padzahr {Bezoar stone,) some kinds ar© 
heavy and black, some are ashen-grey, and some have three stripes. 

1 See note 3, page 116. 

MS. (A). The hook or goad with which elephants are driven 
nailed in Hindi Aiflcue, 
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For your armour and shoes, when did the wolf-natured sky 
select tears and skin from the elephant and lion and 
rhinoceros ? 

For that purpose again and again,* this old wolf from the 
elephant and lion and the rhinoceros, brings as an offering 
its hide and skin and teeth as a present of rai’e value. 

The she-wolf drives away the he-lion * as a good omen, 

If in hunting it conies in sight of your rhinoceros-conquering 
elephant. 

Elephant-hestower, I desire a desert place in Badaon, 

Even though these regions are the abodes of the wolf and 
rhinoceros and the lion. 

As long as the lion and the elephant are cd-partners in awe, 
and the wolf and the rhinoceros are alike in wiiting ^ so 
long may your wolf-crafty enemy, Oh rhinoceros-destroyer 
and elephant-like in strength,'^ bo humbled in the dust 
before the lion of your portico. 

May your enemies bereft of life become like the lions and 
elephants and wolves and rhinoceros at the end of the 
stony line in the public baths.® 

Sultan RazzIyah bint Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 

•Came to the throne in the year 634 H. (1236 A.D.), and followed 
the path of equity and the principles of justice ; set in order the 
affairs which had remained in confusion, and set before her the pur- 84. 
suit of beneficence, ( which is as great a fault in women as stinginess 
is in men) as the object of her ambition, and made Nizamu-l-Mulk 

1 MS. (A) y y MS. (B) has y 

* Text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has To sight a jackal when going 

to the chase is considered a good omen, a snake or a sheep is considered a 
bad omen. The she-wolf is held to represent craft and cunning while the 
lion represents strength. The meaning seems to be the triumph of stratagem 
over force. 

and vjy. These words are exactly alike in writing. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) ^Lwit Juj. 

® The custom of ornamenting the walls of the public baths with frescoes 
of animals and other subjects obtains at the present time in Persia, as it did 
in ancient in the public baths of Greece and Eome. The walls and ceilings 
of the baths at Pompeii are an example of this. 
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Jundi (Junaidi) Chief Wazir.^ Antagonism and strife shewed 
itself among the Amirs, and Sultan Razziyah formed an excellent 
plan, and threw these disloyal Amirs into confusion so that they 
fled in all directions, and she having selected certain of them for 
punishment put them to death,* and Nizamu-l-Mulk retired to 
Sir Mur ® and took up his abode in the secret place of death, and 
[Khwaja Muhazzab the Deputy succeeded him* in office. The 
kingdom of Razziyah gained considerable power, she despatched 
an army to relieve Rantanblmr,^ which, after the death of Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din, the Hindus had invested continuously, and liberated 
the Muslims from their captivity, and Jamalu-d-Dhi Yaqut, the 
Abyssinian, who was Master of the Horse, became her confidant 
and trusted adviser, to such a point that Sultan Razziyah when- 
ever she rode horse or elephant used to rest upon his arm or 
shoulder.^ He became an object of envy to the Amirs, and the 
Sultan Razziyah came out from the curtain of chastity® and wear- 
ing the garments of men, regardless of propriety, used to wear a 
tunic and IculldW when seated on the throne to rule the kingdom. 
And in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D. ) Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din lyaz, Gover- 
nor of Lahore, displayed hostility. Sultan Razziyah proceeded 
against him and having reduced him to obedience added Multan also 
to his jdegir^^ and in the same year she brought up an army against 

1 See Thomas, Pathan KingSy p. 104 fmdseqq, Tahaqdt4-Na?irl states on the 
contrary, that Junaidi refused to acknowledge her. She accordingly issued 
orders for his arrest, but he became aware of this and went into hiding, even- 
tually dying in the hills of Sir Mur Bardar, 

8 Malik Saifu-d-Din Kuji and his brother Fakhru-d-Din were taken prison- 
ers and put to death. Tabaqdt-i’Nafirl, p. 640. 

C MS. (A) Retired to the hill country of Sirmur. 

4 The fortress of l<ant»nbhur in the province of Ajrair, 75 miles south- 
east of Jaipur, see p. 92, note 4. 

6 The text has ^ but this is a misprint for j\ 

which is tli0 reading of the MS. (A). 

4 In the MS. (A) we have the following iXx>t Jt came out of retirement, 
that is simply abandoned the habits of purdah-nishini generally imposed on 
Mnsulman ladies. This seems the bettor heading (see Raverty, p. 642, note 3, 
with reference to this subject). 

7 The bkj qahd and Jculldh were a tunic and hat worn by men. 

8 After making over Multan to Malik ‘Izzn-d-Din, Sulttin Razziyah returned 
to the capital on the 19th of Shaban 637 H. {Tahaqdt’i-Nafirl), 

A jdeglr was land held in fief, generally bestowed as a reward for some 
service. 
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Tabarliittdali, and on the way the Turki Amirs witnessing her 
immodest behaviour, rebelled, and seized both Sultan Kazziyah 
and Jamalu-d-Din Yaqiit the Abyssinian, who had risen to be the 
Chief Amir,i and confined them in the fortress of Tabarhindah.* 

Seek not fidelity to its promise from the indolent world. 85 . 

For this old woman is the bride of a thousand lovers. 

® There is no sign of faithfulness to promise- in the smile of 
the rose. 

Lament, Oh heart-reft nightingale, for here is cause for com- 
plaint. 

Sultan MD‘izzu-D-DiN Bahram Shah^ ihn Shamsu-d-Din. 

Next succeeded to the throne, and came to Del hi. At this time 
Malik Ikhtiyaru-d- Din Altiinlyah^ the ruler of Tabarliindah liaving 
espoused the Sultan Razzlyali, and having gained over certain of 
the Amirs and a body of the .Ints^ and Khuklnii-s, and all the land- 
holders, brought an army towards Delhi. Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din 
Bahram Shah, sent the Malik 7 Balkan the younger (who even- 
tually became Saltan Ghlyasn-d-Dln) w^ith a vast army to oppose 
Razzlyah, and a battle ensued in whicli the forces of Razziyah were 
defeated. She then went to Taharhindah, and a second time col- 
lected her forces and rallied her scattered troops, and arrived in 
the neighboui'liood of the village of Katihal® with the intention of 
conquering Delhi, and again being defeated at the hands of the 

1 Rauzatu-s-Safd calls him Cliief Commander of troops. For subsequent 
events up to death of Kazziyah see Tabnqdt-i-Ndsirl . 

8 Tahaqdt-i-Nd^irl states that they put Jamalu-d-DIn to death. 

8 Hdji^. Ode beginning JU| y£3 . 

See Biwan tlafis Rosen weig-Schwaimau I, p. 30. 

^ Son of lyaltimish. 

8 Altunlyah was appointed by Razziyah as feudatory of Baran (Biilandsha.hr) 
immediately upon her accession, he was afterwards made feudatory of Talmr- 
hindab. The account in the text differs slightly from that of the Tah<iqdt- 
i-Nd^irl, see Raverty 647, note 9. 

8 Elliott I, 507. Tieffen thaler JI, 206. 

7 Malik Badru-d-DIn Sankar Rumi had become Amir-i-Hajib on the death 
of I kh tiyaru-d- Din. He was the patron of |^iyasa-d-Din Balban for whom 
he obtained promotion to the dignity of Amir Akhfir. Ti’he account in the 
text tallies with that given in the ’pjhaqdt-i- Ahhari, but sec Raverty 648, n. 2. 

8 Kaithal Skr, Kapisthala. Lat. 29’ 48' 7" N.. Long. 76’ 26' 26' E. 38 miles 
distant from Karnal, and about 100 miles N. W. of Dehli. See Hunter, Oast. 
vii. 809. 


16 
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• Malik Balban the yonngei*, look to flight and both she and 
Altuniyah fell into the hands of the Kawars ^ and were put to 
death by order of Sultan Bahrain Shah, 

This event took place in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D.),* and the 
duration of the reign of Bazzlyali was three years six months and 
six days. 

A head which the neck carries loftily 

That same head Inter finds a rope round its neck. 

When the sovereign power was firmly established in the hands 
of Sultan Bahrain Shah, Malik Ikhtiyfiru-d-Din Itkin who was 
86 . formerly ilajih and was married to a sister of the Sultan, and had 
got all the affairs of the kingdom into his own hands by the 
assistance of Nizainu»l-Mulk Muhazzabii-d-Dln, being accustomed 
always to keep a large elephant tied up at his door, like a king, 
was murdered in the year 638 H. together with Mnhazzabu-d-Diii 
Wazir, by certain Fidals,^ by the orders of the Sultan, and in 
this year the Sultan dealt with a party composed of Amirs and 
chief men, and leading nobles, and grandees, and judges who used 
to hold secret meetings to discuss a change of monarchy and the 
appointment of a new king. Some of them he put to death, and 

1 The printed text and MS. (A) and MS. (B) all have Kawaran. 

There is some little uncertainty as to the identity of this tribe. The Tabaqdt-. 
i-Ndsin says “ Sultan Raziyyah with Malik Altuniyah fell captive into the 
hands of Hindus ” {See Raverty’s translation page 648 and note 3.) 

It seems probable that the Kawaran here spoken of were a tribe of Jats 
otherwise known b}' the name of (Jatwaras They are mentioned by Elliott, 
as holding villages in Gohana, in Sonipat Bangar and in the Doab on the 
opposite side of the Jnmna {see Elliott, Races of the N. W. Provinces of Indian 
Vol I. page 126). 

2 638 A.H. Tahaqdt-i-Ndsi,n. There is a confusion here in the dates. 

Firishta says that the armies ipet on the 4th Rabihil Awwal 637 A.H., 

and that Razziyah and Altuniyah Were put to death on the 25th of the same 
month. As Razziyah came to the throne in 634, 637 would seem to be the 
correct date but see Raverty, p. 648, 7iote 2. 

is the reading of MS. (A). Firishta says “ two Turks in a 
state of (feigned) intoxication.” Minhaju-s-Siraj writes, 

p. 192, Cal. Text j* \) Oxwo yu 

He sent two intoxicated Turks, after the manner of Fidms, down from the 
roof of the palace. A Fidai is one who voluntarily and cheerfully undertakes 
any enterprise which he knows will cost him his life. {Btirhdn-uQd^y) see 
Raverty Tahaqat-i-Nd^iri p. 651 n. 7. 
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some, as for example Badru-d-Din Sangai* Amir Hajib * he sent to 
Badaon where they died in pi ison. Among them was Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din Kashani^ whom they removed from his military command and * 
appointed Qazl of Badaon, and Qazi Shanisu-d-Dln the Qa?i of 
Marhira * they threw under the feet of an elephant in the same 
way. 

And in the year 639 H. the troops of the Mnghul Changiz Khan 
came and invested the city of Lahore, and Malik Qaraqash tlie 
Governor of Lahore fled one day at midnight and came to Dehli, 
where the Sultan pledged the Amirs anew to fealty, and having 
summoned a conference sent Nizamu-LMulk ^ Wazh-, who at heart 
was not friendly to the Sultan, to oppose the M ii gli ul force in the 
Panjab. He, with craft and hypocrisy wrote a letter to the SulLin 
and made many complaints of the Amirs who were with liim, and 
begged the Sultan to come. The Sultan, howevei', not thinking it 
advisable to go in person, wrote a despatch to him in apparent 
sincerity, saying, “ those recalcitrant Amirs shall meet their punish- 
ment in due time, you should treat them with civility'^ till then.” 

He shewed that despatch in original to the Amirs and brought 
them over to his side, and the Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dln Bahram 87. 
Shah sent Hazrat Shaikhu-l-Islam Khvvaja-i-Khwajagan Qutbu-d- 
Din Bakhtyar tlshi, ^ may God sanctify him^ to the Amirs to ]Hit 

i Who had been appointed Amir Ilajib when Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn was mnrderod. 

* The MS. (A) reads ^ 

which reading I follow. Ferishta writes 

oAfiVif jd Ij jho J 

Tahaq^at-i-Wd^irl^^vo^ the details of this eireuuistance and states that it 
was brought about by the macldnations of a Darwesh who was jealous of 
Qazi Shamsu-d’Bin and had sufficient influence over Eahram Shah to compass 
his enemy’s death. 

He calls the town if ihtr. (Raverty 657 and zm/e 4), MS. (A) has %yt jio 
Marhira. 

Tahaqdt’i-Ndsiri states that the Sultan nominated Malik Qutbu-d-I)in 
Husain ibn ‘All Ghuri, together with the VYazIr the IQiwajah Muhazz.abu-d- 
Din for this purpose, and that the letter referred to in the text was written 
by him. {See Raverty 657, 658). 

4 MS. (A) b b dS Carrying into effect 

the maxim b «i,A kL 

& See Raverty, p. 668, note 2. QiiJbu-d-Din Ushl after whom the Qujh 
minar of Dehli is called died in 633 H. See Raverty 622, note 6. 

See also page 92, noie 2, This was another man Saiyyid Qut,bu-d-Diiu 
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matters straight and to quell the disturbance, but without success ; 
the ShaiWiu-l- Islam returned and came to Dehli, and just at this 
juncture Nizamu-l-Mulk and the Amirs also arrived and besieged 
the Sultan in Dehli, ^ and taking him captive imprisoned him, 
and after a few days despatched him to the next world * and set 
up another king in his place. 

The times of old have had this habit 
To take from tins man and give to that. 

The duration of his reign was two years and one month and 
fifteen days. 

Sultan Alau-d-DIn Mas‘ud Shah ibn Ruknu-d-Din FIrozskah 

Having been released from prison by tlie consent of his uncles 
Sultan N^asirn-d-Din Mahmud and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, the sons 
of Sultan Shamsii-d-Din lyaltimish, became king at the end of 
the year already mentioned (639 H.), after that Tzzu-d-Din 
Balban ® (the elder) had occupied the throne for one day and had 
issued a proclamation. None of the Maliks or Amirs had been 
satisfied with this arrangement and reverted to Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Dln, and appointed Malik Qutbu-d-Din Hasan as Deputy, and 
Malik Muhazzabu-d-Din Niziimu-l-Mulk Wazir of the kingdom, 
and in the year 640 H, the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ud 
put to death Nizamu-l-Mulk the Wazir. 

One should not desire brief kingship like that of the rose 
For a torrent speedily breaks down a bridge. 

The Wazirship was conferred upon Sadru-l-Mulk Najmu-d-Din 
Abu Bakr, and Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban the younger who had 
at first been called Ulugh Khan and afterwards attained the 
dignity of Sultan,^ became Amir Hajib and in succession to him 
88 the governorship of Nagor and Sind and Ajmir was conferred 

1 On Saturday the 19th of Sha‘ban 639 H. The siege lasted till the month 
of 2^1 Qa^dah (Tabaqdt-i-JVmirZy p. 659). 

3 On the 13th of Zi Qa‘dah 639 H. 

8 Malik Tzzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu ^an, see Eaverty p. 776 and 660 
note 1. 

♦ Malik ^iyasii-d-pin Balban was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan 
and made Deputy of the kingdom and leader of the troops in the year 647 H., 
but was deprived of “his office in 650-61 H, He was Amir Akhur till 642 H. 
when he became Amir bfajib. 

See Ain-i’Akhari (Jarrett) II. 298. 
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permanently upon Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Balbaii, the elder, Bodaon 
was conferred upon Malik Taju-d-Diu; and in this year ‘Izz-ud-Din 
Tugha Klian who had advanced from Karrah ^ to the neighbour- 
hood of Lakhnauti sent Sharfu-l-Mulk Asha‘ri to the Sultan ^Alaii- 
d-Din with a written despatch, the Sultan then sent a red canopy 
and a special robe of honour in charge of the Governor of Ondh* 
for ‘Izzu-d-Din Tu gh a Khan who 'was in Lakhnauti, and having 
brought both his uncles aforementioned out of confinement, 
assigned the district of Qanauj to Malik Jalalu-d-Dln, and 
Bahraij to Malik Nasirn-d-Dln Mahmud, who acquitted them- 
selves in those districts to his satisfaction. And in the year fi42 H, 
the Mughul forces^ arrived in the district of Lakhnauti, the 
assumption is that the Mughiils must have come by way of Tibat 
and Khita, and Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din sent Timur Khan Qara Beg^ io 
the assistance of Tugha Khan and the Mughuls were defeated. 
Hostility arose between Tu gh a Khan and Malik Qiriin,^ Tu g ha 
Khan came to Dehli, and Lakhnauti remained in the hands of 
Timiir Khan> 


I The printed text lias | but MS. (A) has which is correct. Karrah 
is on the right bank of the Ganges Lat. 25° 41' N. liong, 8P 2 t' E. (see Hunter, 
hn^. Oaz,) Vol. VIII. Before Akbar’s time Karrah was the seat of govern- 
ment. 

* Qazi Jalalu-d-DIn Kiisrinl {Taha<jdi-i-N(lnr7 ) . 

8 This is an error which has according to Jtaverty been handed on from 
author to author. The way the mistake originated is pointqd out by him 
in his note 8 on p, 665. 

The original reading was Knffdr-i Jdjnagar which by some 

strange perversion became thence to jlAS' and so to 

our author’s statement. 

JajIlag^^r or Jajpiir on the Baitarani river in Orissa, capital of the province 
under the Lion Dynasty, the Gajpafci or Lords of Elephants {Azn-i-Akbm'J II. 
219 71. 1.) (see Imp. Gaz. Vol. VII., and Stat. Acc. of Bengal, XVIII. 85-89). 

The Infidel hordes of Jajnagar were of course Hindus and not 

Mughuls. hence the assumption in the text to account for their presence before 
Lakhnauti is as unnecessary as it is absurd. 

^ The real name of Timiir Khan Qara Beg as he is called in the text, is 
Malik Qamaru-d-Din Qiran-i-TTmur Khan and he is the Malik Qiran referred 
to a line or two later. In other words Malik Qiran and “ Timur Kh an ” are 
one and the same person. In the text is a misprint for 

MS. (A). See also Raverty 666, w. 9. 
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111 this year the Mughul army^ arrived in the vicinity of Uchh 
and assaulted it, and the Sultan proceeding by forced marches with 
all possible speed, reached the banks of the river Biah, and the 
Mughul 8 raising the siege of Uchh took to fliglit ; the Sultan on 
reaching Delhi took to arresting and putting to death to such an 
extent that the Amirs and nobles turned against him, and agreed 
to summon Malik Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud ibn Sliamsu-d-Din frotn 
Bahraij, and upon his arrival at Delhi in the year 644 H, they 
threw Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ud into prison and he speedily * 
exchanged that confinement for the prison house of eternity. 

This is the way of the changeable world. 

In kindness it gives and it robs yon in wrath. 

89 . The duration of his reign was four years and one month. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud ibn SnAMsu-ihDiN Ivaltimish 

Succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 644 H, (1246 A.D.) and 
the Wazirship was conferred upon Uhiyasii-d-Din Balban the 
younger, who was in reality great, and was the slave and son- 
in-law of the father of Nasirn-d-din.^ 

At the time of his accession great largesse was given, and the 
poets recited many congratulatory odes from some of which the 
following verses are taken — 


I 1244 A.B. This was really a Mughul force, under the command of “ the 
accursed Mnngutah” (Tdbaqdt-i-Ndsiri). • 

i On the 23rd of Muharram 644 H. (1246 A.D.). 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month and one day 
( Tabaqdt-i-Nd^irJ ) . 

8 Shamsu-d-Din Tyaltiniish. 

Na§iru-d-Dm Mahmud son of Shamsu-d-Din lyalbimish was born at the 
Qasr Bagh in Delhi in the year 626 H. (Tahaqdt4-Nd?in}. 

It will be remembered that he was the second son of lyaltimish to bear 
the name of Nasirii-d-DIn, which was given him upon the death of his elder 
brother (see p. 94) in 626 A. H. (see Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri, Cal. Text p. 201, I, 18.) 

He was a man of qniet and retiring disposition and spent most of Ms 
leisure in making manuscript copies of the Qur’an. ThomsiB { Pathdn Kings) 
thinks that this faculty “ possibly had its influence on the execution and 
finish of the legends of his coinage, which display a remarkable advance 
on the earlier mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved defini- 
tion of the Persian characters” (p. 125). 
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That great Lord who is a Hatim in generosity and a TListnm 
in energy. 

Nasir-i- Dunya wa-Dlu Mahmud ibn lyaltimish. 

That great world conqueror, the I’oof of whose palace is the 
heaven. 

In the height of his dignity tin's lower sphere is his vesture. 

How can we measure the glory the Sikka acquires from his 
auspicious titles.^ 

Or how compute the exultation of the Khutbah at the mention 
of his happy name. 

The records of his equity and his laudable qualities are evident 
from the book called Taha(ia.t-i-Na»irl * which was composed in his 
honour. 

The Sultan entrusted all the affairs of the kingdom to Ghiyasu- 
d-Din Balban and in giving him the title of Ulugh Kiun said, “ I 
deliver into thy hands the reins of absolute authority, beware lest 
thou commit thyself to any evil action, ^ for tomorrow thou wilt be 
at a loss ill the prewsence of Almighty God and thou wilt bring 
shame upon me and upon thyself.’’ The Sultan himself would 
generally retire into his chamber and occupy himself in devotion, 
and reading the Qur’an and in repeating the sacred names of God 
may He be glorified arid exalted ; and it is currently reported 
that on the occasion of a public audience he used to clothe 
himself from liead to foot in regal apparel, while in private he used 
to wear an old ragged garment; and they also say tliat he used to 90* 
devote his time to the copy of the Qur’an which he was writing,^ 

1 His titles as given in the Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri -were : 

As Siiltana-1-A‘zamu>l-Mua^.am, Nasiru-d- Dunya wau-d-DIn, Abu-l-Mu- 
? 5 affar-i- Mahmud Shah ibri-i Snltan lyaltimish Yamin-i-Khalifatu-llah Nasir-i- 
Amiri-1-Mumiiim. 

The 'jTahaqdt-i-Ndsirl of Minhaju-s-Siraj was written in his court and 
dedicated to him : hence its name. 

2 Tabaqdt-i-l^dsirl of Minhaju-s-Siraj is a general history up to 658 H. 
composed by Abu Umar Minhaju-d-Din Usman ibn Siraju-d-Din al Juzjani, 

See Elliott II, 259. An English translation by Major Raverty has been pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4 Ibn-i-Batiita states in his history (French edition, Vol. HI, p. 169). 

ibUiJt 
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further that be used to write it himself in private so that nd one 
might recognize his handwriting and buy it for more than its fair 
value, and he used to sell (these) in the Bazar. Tiiey relate also 
several other strange stories about him, which resemble the narra- 
tives regarding the rightly directed Khalifs — among them I have 
seen it written in a book that one day his wife was complaining 
of not having a servant, and she sjiid “ Whenever I bake bread for 
yon my hands get burned and blistered.’^ He wept and replied, 
“ The world is passing away, bear your toil for these few days for 
God Almighty on the morrow of resurrection (tre trust in Him, and 
believe in Him) as a reward for this labour, will surely give you a 
Huri to wait upon yon, as it is, 1 cannot possibly buy a slave girl 
for you from the public funds. His wife too, agreed to this. 

The world is but a dream in the eyes of the vigilant, 

A wise man does not set his heart upon a dream. 

And the Sultan in the month of Rajah in the year of his acces- 
sion, took an army towards Multan^ and in Zul Qa‘dah having 
crossed tlie river of Lahore (Ravi) and having appointed Ulugh 
Khan as leader of the forces, ^ sent him towards the Jud hills ^ and 
the country round Nandanah, and he himself halted on the hanks 
of the river Indus. Ulugh Khan having punished that part of the 
country brought it into subjection, and having given a lesson to 


C’ €tait un soiiveraiii pieux : il copiait cles exe-mplaires du livre illiistre (le 
Koran), les vendait, et so nourrissait avec le prix qu’il eii retirait. Le K/idhi 
Carnal eddin m’ a fait voir uu Koran copie de sa main, artistement et elegatn- 
ment ecrit. 

i We find, Banian in the Tahaqdt'i-Na^irt , notes Q.) 

but both MSS. (A) and (B) read Multan. 

* Also in MSS. (A and B), but this must be a copyist’s 

error for 

< The Kohi Jud (See Rennell’s Map Koh-i-Jehoud) is apparently a part of 
the' 9|ilt Range, Lat. 32® Long. 71°. Baber states that the tribes of Jud and 
Janjuhah descended from a common ancestor, are the ruling races of the 
district and of all the tribes between the Sind and Bahrah, Ain-uATchari 
(Jarrett) II. 405, note 2). 

Tieffenthaler (I. 105), places Nandanah or Nandanpour (forteresse en 
briqne sur un monfcagne) between the Behat and the Indus it must have lain 
eemewhere near the line Jhelnm to Peshawar. 
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the Khukhars^ and rtther contumaciouft tribes, joined the Snltan 
.and returned to Dehli, and in the year 645 H ^ having taken Miwat* 
turned his attention to the country of the Doab^ and the same yeah 
having sent Ulu|^ Khan from the confines of Karrah to oppose 
and overthrow the rebels of that district, arrived at Dehli with 
great spoil. 

And in the year 046 A.H., he proceeded against Rantanbliur^ and 
having punished the seditious tribes of those districts be returned, 91 
and in the year 647 H., he married tlie daughter of Ulu gh Khan. 

Then in the year 648 H., he took an army towards Multan^ and 
after some days Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Buzurg, the Governor 
of Kagor, withdrew bis foot from the circle of allegiance and 
rebelled,^ but when the Sultan proceeded thither, he begged for 
pardon and joined the Court. 

I And in the year 649 H. he marched in the direction of Gwaliar 
and C hander! and Malwa, and Jahir Dcv ^ the Rai of that 

1 Khukhars, /?ee Tieff. I, 104 and 105, Le district doa salines est habite par les 
Khocares ce sent ceux qui tirent lo sel des mines, e’eat mi nation qui a qiiitt^ 
I’idolatrie pour embrasser lo mabom6tisme. See also this volume, j). 67, n. 3. 

® Text and MS. (A) Mlwat. This place is not mentioned in the 

Tahaqdt-i-NasirJ, it is mentioned in the Ain-i’-Akhari (I. (Jarrott 307) as the 
place to which Na§rat ]^an fled from iDehli when it was seized by Iqbiil 
Kh anj some 150 years later than the events recorded in the text. 

Tieffenthaler, Vol. I, p. 211, Mevat est un canton assez etendu, born^ par lea 
provinces de Dehli et d’Adjmere et par les Districts de Dj^poiir et de Dik, 

It extends “ north and south from Badsliapur to Harsana, 47 miles, and east 
and west from Dik to Narnol, 57 miles.” Alwar is about the Centre of it how. 

Tieffenthaler goes On to say “ Cette contr6e Cat babitee pnr beaucoup do 
Mahometans qui etaibnt ci-devsnt gentils. Bile apparteiiait auparavant aiix 
Afghans dans le terns qii’ils rCgnoient a Dehli. La Godvorrieinent passa 
Cnsiiite aux Mogoh. Maintenant lo Djat (Jats) s’eh est appropri(5 la plus 
graude par tie et une par tie est tombeo au pouvoir du Rajah de Djepefni' 
(Jaipur) qui 6n a expnlse beaucoup d’habitans fnahome^tahs. 

He speaks of the abundance of Nim (Melia uzadirachta) and Sissoo (Dalber- 
pia sissoo) trees, and praises the cattle and horses oF the conntry. 

He speaks of Harnol the capital city of the district, as having formerly beSii 
popttlCuS and flourishing. See also Rennell’s Memoir (1788), p. 76. 

8 Tahaqdt-i-MrirJ ^ys this occurred in 649 H., which is more probably 
iSorfect, as it is the account of a cotemporai^ historian. 

4 This Raja is called in the TahaqM-i-m$irl, Ohfthar Ajar!, he was indepen- 
dent Sovereign of Harwar in A.D. 1246 (644 A.H.) under the name of 0h§h4if 
Deva, his coins bearing the inscription ft now He Was a tery p6‘W6f‘- 

ivLl ICtjt (see Thomas 67 et seqq : arid Raverty 696 note 1.) 

17 
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country with five thousand cavalry and 200,000 infantry Same 
out to meet him and gave battle to the Sultan in great 
force, but was defeated and the fort of- Narwar ^ was taken. 
And in this year Sher Khan Governor of Multan, and Malik ‘Izzu- 
d-Din Balban who had left Nagor with reinforcements for him 
reduced the fortress of Uchh, and Sher Khan remained in the 
fortress, while Malik ‘Izzu-d-Gin Balban came to pay his respects 
to the king, and received from him as a jaegir the districts of 
Budaon and was given the title of Kashlu Khan. 

And in the year 650 H. (1252 A.D.) he left Dehli intending to 
proceed to Lahore, and from there he went to Multan and Uchh, 
and in this expedition Kashlii lOian accompanied the Sultan as 
far as the river Biilh. 

And in the year 651 H. marching from Dehli, he detailed forces 
to act against Tabarliindah and Uchh and Multan of which Sher 
Khan had lost control, and of which the Sindhis held possession ; 
and having regained possession of them, handed them over to the 
chai’ge of Arsalan Khan and returned. And in the year 652 H. 
having assembled an army on the confines of the country at the 
foot of the hills ^ of Bijnor, and having crossed the Ganges by 

I Narwar. — In the Ain‘i~Akhm% we find the Sarkar of Narwar as having 
600 Cavalry, 20,000 Infantry. Narwar itself had a stone fort [see also 
Jttaverty 690, note 1). 

In the text is a misprint for MS. (A). 

Narwar. Tieff. I. 175 gives a sketch plan of the fortress of Narwar and 
a long description from which the following note is abridged. 

A town of moderate size about J a mile long and ten in breadth, protected 
in his time (about 1780 A.D.) with stone walls, but formerly unprotected. 
Latitude 25° 30' N. Longitude taken from the Islands of the Blest 93° 24'. 
(Cf. Am-i-Akhari [Jarrett] III. 60.) Houses well and substantially built with 
flat roofs. 

It has four gates, and there was a Christian family of Armenian stock 
who had built a palace, and a chapel where a Jesuit father said mass. The 
fortress was built upon a mountain having two peaks or spurs running 
parallel North and South. 

He considers it must have been impregnable in old times before the invention 
of gunpowder “ pour le malheur du genre humain et la mine des villes.” 

A good supply of water is furnished by a large tank paved and flanked with 
stone. He also speaks of a magnetic iron ore from which they procure iron 
by smelting for export in various forms, and a flint of a whitish colour 
and marvellous hardness used for flint locks. 

* Of Bardar and Bijnor {Tahaqdt-i-Ndfirl). In the text instead of 
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the Tord of Miapur ^ and hugging the skirt of the mountain, 
reached the banks of the river Rahab, * and having taken 
much booty and made many prisoners, giving themselves 
up to rapine and making prisoners, ^ invaded the country of 
Katihar * going to Badaon and from thence to Oudh, and hastened 
to the capital. And after some time news arrived that certain 
of the Amirs, namely XJlu^ Khan-i-A‘zam, and Arsalan lOian 
and others, in concert with Malik Jalalu-d-Din, the brother of 
the Sultan, had commenced hostilities in the vicinity of Tabar- 
hindah. The Sultan thereupon marched from Dehli, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tabarhindah and Kuhram and Kaithal,^ by 
the intervention of a party of Amirs, the Amirs agreed to peace, 
and with many protestations and oaths suing for pardon came 
into submission to the Sultan ; and the Sultan conferred upon 
Malik Jalalu-d-Din the Grovernorship of Lahore, and proceeded 
to the capital. And in the year 653 H. the feelings of 
the Sultan underwent a change with respect to his mother 
Malika-i-Jahan. He gave Qutlugh IChan, to whom Malika-i- 
Jahan was married, a jaeglr in Oudh,^ and a short time after 
turning against him also^ sent him to Bahraij. He took 
fright at this and came to the hill country of Sir Mur, and Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Din Kashlu JChan and certain other Amirs made common 
cause with him and laid the foundation of revolt; the Sultan 

which is manifestly wrong I read 

as in MS. (A). 

t Here again the printed text is hopelessly wrong. MS. (A) reads as 
follows : — 

jyJ (jjAjjtyXj J which is intelligible and tallies with 

'Pthaqdt-i-Nd^iri, Whore the reading in the text comes from, it is 

hard to say. 

2 MS. (A). The text reads vl" : see Albiruni (India) 

(Sachau) II. 261 : also Elliott, I. 49 as regards the Rahab. 

® j MS. (A). 

4 The Calcutta text of the Tabaqdt-i-Na^iri calls this Kdefhar. Our 

text has Kafthar^ MS. (A) has (?) (B) (!) 

see Raverty 696, note 4. 

6 See Elliott, II. p. 354. 

« The printed text gives It should bo MS. (A) 

7 This should read j not as in the printed 

text. 
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aeooixiingly detailed Ulu gh Khan Balban with a large army ^ to 
oppose them, and when the two forces had arrived within a short 
distance of ejvch other the Shaikhu^l-Islam* Saiyyid Qutbn-d-Din 
and Qazi Shamsu-d^Din of Bharaij and another party of men 
incited Qutlugh Eban to come into Dehli, and inspired him 
with a desire to possess that country ; * the inhabitants of Debit 
joined in this instigation. Ulu gh Klian represented this at the 
Sultan’s court, and the Sultan issued an order for every indivi- 
dual of that party to go separately to his own place, and 
Qutlugh Khan and Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din KashlQ Khan after this 
defeat, traversed the distance of a hundred Icrohs ^ in two days 
and came from Samaoa to Dehli, but did not find the party 
93 . which had been the cause of their being summoned. Qutlugh 
Khan and Kaslilu Khan also were separated, and Ulugh Khan 
following them arrived in the Sultan’s presence.^ And in the 
year 645 H. the Sulftan issued; an order for the expulsion of 
certain nobles and grandees from the city of Dehli, and at the end of 
this year the Mughuls arrived on the boundaries of Uchh and 
Multan Kashlu Khan Balban made common cause with them and 
the Sultan came up in hot haste against them. The Mughuls were 
• not able to stand against bim and turned back towards Khurasan. 
The Sultan also raised the banner of return towards the capital 
and; having bestowed a robe of honour upon Malik Jalalu-d- 
Din Jani marched towards Lakhnauti.^ And in the year 656 H. 
(1258, A.D.) ambassadors came to the Sultan from Turkistan, and 
. he sent them back loaded with presents, and in this year Hazrat 
Makjbd^m Ganjshakar, ® may God magnify his power and exalt his 

1 This account differs from that given in the Tahaqat-i-NdsirT. (See Kaverfcy 
p. 703 and' seqq)» 

* J word ^A 4 . 1 aJ is omitted in 

Calcutta text. 

3 About 180 miles, IT, p. 414, also Cunn. A. €1. I., p. 571. 

The ancient Krosa of Magadh was about 1^ miles^ the koe of the Oangetio 
provincea was rather more than 2^ miles. The Akbari to was rather less 
than If miles and this is the standard referred to abovow 

♦ These MaliUs (Qutlugh and ‘Izzu-d-Din Kashlu gban) retired 

towards the Siwalik territory foiled in their object (Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri).. 

3 Compare the account in Tdbaqdt-i-NdnrJ according to which these events 
took place in the year 666 H. not in 65'5 H. 

*' Shaikh Farldu-d-Din Mas^ud Gunj--i“Bha!kar was the grandson of Farrukh 
Shah of Kabul, and son of Kamalu-d-Din Suleiman who came from Kabul tot 
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memory^ ^ left the lodging house of separation and disappointment 
for the home of nearness and fulfilment. 

And in the year 657 H% elephants and great toasure andi 
jewels and cloths without number, arrived from Lakhnautl as 
presents, and in Rajab of this year Malik ‘Izza*d-Din Kashlu 
Khan Balban earning relief from the turmoil of this transitory 
world, hastened to the next world, and in this year Ghausu-l- 
*Alam Hazrat Shaitt Bahau-d-Dln Zakariyai * the Mnltanl, may 
Qod sanctify Mm, raised the tent of ® close union with God Al- 
mighty, and a celebrated poet wrote this couplet to recor d the date : 

. By the arrow of the love of God one was wounded (zakhml) 
the other perished (Jchun),* 

Multan in the reign of Shihabn-d-DTn ^uri. He was one of the numerous 
disciples of Bahau-d-Dm ZakarTya, and died two years later than his master, 
according to Firishta (see also Ain-i-Akharl [Jarrett] III. p. 363). 

% His tomb is mentioned in the Am-i-Akharl (I. 325} as being at Ajudhan (PSk 
Patan or Patan-i-Panjab). 

There is, as will be seen, considerable discrepancy in the dates, Badaoni gives 
656 H. as the date of Farldn-d*Din Ganj-i-shatar’s death and 657 H. as that 
of the death of Bahiiu-d-DTn ZakarTya, while according to Firishta the latter 
should be 666 H, and the former 668 H. The Ahi-i-Akhari gives 668 H. as the 
date of the death of Farldn-d-dTn Ganj-i-shakar and 665 H, as the date of 
the death of Bahan-d-din ZakarTyii. 

I MS (A) j The printed text is wrong here. 

8 ShaiWi Bahau-d-Din ZakarTya was a famous Muhammadan saint of 
Multan. He was the grandson of Kamalu-d-DIn ‘AIT Shiih QiireishT who 
left Mecca for Khwarazm and thence came to Multan, the Qiibbatu-l-Tslam^ 
and resided there, and became acknowledged by the people as their teacher 
and guide. Shaikh Bahau-d-DIn was the son of ShaiMi WajThu-d-DTn by 
the daughter of Husum-d-DTn TarmadT and was born in the fort of Kot 
Karor in 687 H. He died at Delhi about the year 6(56 H. ; while engaged in 
devotion in his chamber an angel bearing a sealed missive having appeared to 
his son Sadru-d-DTn ‘Arif with a command to give the missive to Bahau-d-DTn. 
He did so and retired, bnb returned on hearing voices in the room saying 
“ The friend has joined the frieud ” when he found 

his father lying dead. 

This account is abridged from Firishta. The account of the saint given 
by Beale differs from this but the source of the information given there is 
not stated. See also Aln-i-Akbart (Jarrett) III. 363 and note. 

The tomb of Buhau-d-Din ZakarTya is in Multan. 

8 MS. (A) 

4 The word gives the date 657 H. the word gives the date 

56 H. See page 133, note 1. 
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94. And in the year 658 H. Sultan J^asiru-d-Din Mahmud, chastised 
the country of Miwat ^ and the rest of that district, and when he 
was fully established as Malik in the year 664 H. he fell sick and 
closed his eyes on the world of dreams and fancies, and went to 
the eternal kingdom.* He left no heir ; the duration of his reign 
was nineteen years, three months and a few days. His tomb is 
well known in Dehli, and every year crowds flock to visit it. 

Verse. 

Come and cast one thoughtful look upon this dust. 

For it is the dust of the resting* place of trusted kings. . 

And of the number of those who sounded the drum of poetry 
and attained the rank of Maliku-l-Kalam (Lord of Eloquence) 
during Nasiru-d-Din’s reign, one was Shamsu-d-Din Dabir ^ whose 
manifest excellencies and perfection are beyond description and 
need no narration and praise, and Mir Khusru, ^ may God 
sanctify him^ who tested the genuineness of his own poems by the 
touchstone of their acceptability to that other (Shamsu-d-Din) 
used to boast of them, and in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal 
and at the end of the Uasht Bihisht greatly embellished his words 
in the mention of the praiseworthy qualities and in spreading 


1 The Tahaqdt-i-Nd?iri Cal. Text, p. 227 reads : 

^ (^1 ^♦Aiuo 

Khan-i-Mu‘azzam Ulugh Klian-i-A^zam inarched towards the hills of Dehli 
to quell the insurrection of the robbers of Mlwiit who would be a terror 
to devils. 

For a full account of the province of Miwat see Hunter, Iwp. Qaz., Yol. IX. 
It includes the British districts of Muttra and Gurgaon, part of Ulwar and 
Bhartpur. See also page 129, note 2, of this Volume. 

8 On the 11th Jamadiu-l-Awwal j as he came to the throne on the 23rd 
Mnharram 644 H. his reign was twenty years three months and some days, 
not as stated in the text. He left no issue, his only son by the daughter of 
Ulugh ^an having died in infancy. 

8 There is no mention of this poet in either the Majma^U‘l-Fu^ahd or the 
Atashkada. There are some highly laudatory verses at the end of the Hasht 
Bihiaht in praise of one Abu ^^anifah, possibly referring to Shamsu-d-din. 

^ Amir ^usru (who has already been mentioned at page 96, note 2), son 
of Amir Malimfid Saifu-d-Din was born at Patiala 661 A.H. and died at 
Dehli in 725 A H. (Beale p 161). 
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abroad the excellencies of (that friend of his). And Saltan 
Qhiyasu-d-Dia Balban having at the end of his reign appointed 
him Secretary for the countries of Bangala and Kamrud had 
left him in the service of his elder son ISTasira-d-Din ^ Bughra 
Khan, and these few couplets are from an ode of his. 

Oh thou* of whom this work of my heart is unworthy 
though my ignorance ; thou gavesfc me last night a false 
promise of entertainment. 

All night I kept my eyes awake and ^ I did not know that 
that was longing of that kind which you know to be vain, 

I keep my heart * exercised thinking of thy face, and wonder- 
ing wliy thy colour is so ripe and thy forehead like virgin 
silver. 

The date assigned for his birth seems unlikely as he would only have been 
thirteen when Na?iru-d-DIn died. The Majma^ul Fa^ahd gives no date for his 
birth but says his father came to Dehll from Turkistau in the time of ChangTz 
Kh rin’a invasion, and obtained great distinction in the court of Sultfin Mahmud 
ibu Tughlaq Shah and was killed in a rebellion of the infidels, when his son 
Amir Khnsrii was appointed as his successor in his Amirship, which he 
eventually gave up and acquired great skill and distinction as a poet. He 
died in 725 11. and was buried in the tomb of Shai]^ Sfcakarganj (Faridu- 
d-Din Ganjshakar see note 1, page 183). 

He was the author the celebrated Qirdnu-s-Sa^dain the poem which was 
written to commemorate the meeting of Sultan Nasi ru-d' Din with his son 
Sultan Kai Qubad on the banks of the Ghdgra, and of several other works 
(see Elliott, III. pp, 523 and seqq), 

1 MS. (A) reads correctly Sultan Nasiru-d-Dm Bu gh ra 

Khan second son of Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban. He was placed in charge of Bengal 
after the revolt and defeat of its governor Tughral. 

/ He married a daughter of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud Shah by whom he 
had a son and successor Kai-Qubad. {See Raverty, Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri 716 ?i.). 

In Thomas, Pathan Kings of Dehli there is given a copy of an inscription 
of Ndsiru-d-Din Mahmud which was engraved over the doorway of the 
minaret at Aligarh bearing the date 10th Rajab A.H. 652, and the author 
mentions in rather too mild terms the wanton Vandalism which allowed a 
record of this kind to be destroyed in 1861. • 

Tiiomas advances the opinion that the original design for this inscription 
both in matter and form was the work of Na?ira-d-Dm himself, (c/, Thomas 
op. eft. 129-130).* 

* MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) j 

• MS. (A) pl.i 
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1 am overcome with idleness though it urges me on to strenu- 
ous endeavour — but there is a loose bond between me and 
distraction. 

Do not make me prepared with (the fire of) thy love ^ since I 
am thy guest, because it is a great virtue to offer saorifice of 
unprepared flesh. 

We said no Muslim will eat raw flesh,’’ but look ! thy grief 
has devoured me raw. Is this your religious devotion. 

* You call me “ raw,” if I cut open my own breast, I will 
shew you that the heart which thou considerest raw, is ready. 

So amazed am I at thy beauty and the glory of the king that 
my imperfect work remains raw from my amazement. 

Since the king is a second Khusioi, my work will never re- 
main unfinished, by reason of the kingdom of the second 
Kljusru — 

Conqueror of the world ^ and of religion, he in view of 
whose sovereignty the desire of Emperors for the Kingdom 
of Suleiman was vain. 

The king Mahmud Shah, that Sultan from whose father’s 
glory the cauldron of one single ^ desire, by reason of his 
empire, is not left unfilled. 

If the Sun of his benevolence shines in the direction of the 
garden no fruit issues from the branches of the garden 
unripe,® 

What resource has the Sky if it does not support the bundeti 
of thy dignity — how can you expect a raw baggage animal 
to bear a heavy load ! 

Thy enemy deser?es this that you should sew him in a raw hide^ 

1 MS. (A) 

I MS. (A) jt 

R MS. (A) 'ffiQ text has which is meaningless and spoils 

the scansion. • 

♦ erf MS. (A). 

6 MS. (A) c*" jil 

® This was a favourite mode of punishment in olden times : the unfortunate 
victim was sewn up in a raw hide which as it dried, shrunk and inflicted 
terrible tortures. 

Vide page 1.2, note 2. Muljammad Qasim, (Elliott imd Dowion I. 209.) 
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for on tlie body of an inexperienced man of wliut use is 
it for 3^011 to fit a raw-liide.^ 

Thy enemy bathes in blood,® instead of the collar of his 96 . 
garment the prisoner places on his neck every moment a 
raw-hide. 

Every deed of thine is like ^ perfected gold, and those who 
wish thee evil are imperfect iu tlieii* work from fiivolity 
and the assurance of shame. 

Thy enemy is that naked demon ^ who has a skin made of 
the whole of the Earth, and that too,- if you take it off him 
a raw-hide. 

If thou dost not spread thy table every da}^ twice before the 
people, they will perforce eat raw grain, since the hand of 
despair from lack of bread has no other resource. 

If thy enemy becomes ruined ^ whal^ fear is there ? altliongh 
he advances in a futile attack, like the lion of the flag he 
is helpless though impotence.^ 

Of what avail is the sorcery of Fara‘un since the di^agon 
of 3mnr standard will swallow the fictitious serpent. 

Oh lOiusrii ! Shamsu-d-dln ® is thy secretary, strong and 
well proved in speech — he is not like the worthless Scribes 
an inexperienced scribbler. 

He himself is experienced ^ and his verse is like purified 
gold — his words are not like the best saju'ngs of Khaqard 
still in the rough. 

The sky has prepared a perfect kingdom for thee —Oh Lord 


1 MS. (A) I* 

® MS. (13) agrees with the text. MS. (A) reads 

*3 ''^^1 lU 

The textual readiug is adopted with 'tj iu place of *>3 
8 MS. (A) 

^ MS. (A) ^ 3* ^ ^1 

6 MS. (A), 

6 {Burhan-i-Qati* .) 

7 MS. (A) 

8 See page 134 ?i. 3 


MS (A) j Aiisr^ \jj\ 

MS. (A) wjh oiXo ^ The line as it stands in the text will not scan. 
18 
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97 . 


in thy favour grant that his perfect work may never revert 
to imperfection. 

And the King of Kings and of Speech Amir Fakhru-d-Din 

‘Amid Lumaki i writes in a Qa§ida of which this is the opening 

couplet. 

When my loved one takes * the lute, and binds the plectrum 
on her fingernail 

Her nail strikes Nahid ^ with a hundred wounds in the heart 
through envy. 

Through envy of her harp fever seizes upon Nahid at that 
instant. 

Her nail becomes altogether blue from the effect of that 
fever.^ 

Consider the henna on her nails to be like blood, which at the 
time of the springing of the strings from the harp dry 
as a reed, has spurted forth and made the nail moist. 

If in play my nail has scratclied your lip, do not be vexed ^ at 
that. 

Because now and then they dip the nail into sugar by way of 
tasting it. 

Keep tlie point of your nail as sharp as a glance my love, for 
the harp has no confidence in the fingers save for the sharp- 
ness of their nails. 

• Bring me consolation by the tenderness of thy kindness,^ 
because compared with thy face, the bride of the moon 
has brought blood to its nails through envy. 

Give me wine red as the blood of a hare at the remelnbrance 

1 Fakhm-d-Mnlk Khwaja ‘Amldu-d-DIn, commonlj known as ‘Amid 
Dailami or ‘Amid Lumaki said to be a native of Sannatn and eulogist of Sultan 
Muhammad Yamln, 

* MS. (A) reads ^ MS. 

(B) reads i-e, plays the lute. 

8 J^dhid, The planet Yenus whoso seat is in the third heaven 

{B %irhdn-i-Qdii* \ called also raqqd^-i-falak. (the dancer of the 

sky). AfiferdlogereTsay that this planet is of a pearly hue, of beneficent 
aspect, and with the quality of excessive moistnoss. 

* ^ y MS. (A). This reading is preferable to that of the text. 

B MS. (A). 

« vAtb jjfM. MS. (A). MS. (P) is like the text. 
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of the assembly of the king, for his wrath has forced off 
the claws from the paws of the male lions. 

Shalianshah Na^ir-i-Dunya wa-Din Mahmud, by whose equity 
the partridge with its beak has torn off the claws of the 
Rwift-flying ^ hawk. 

By the fate-like oppression of his enemy he has fallen in 
dnnger of ruin,^ just as one’s nail is in danger in the hands 
of an unskilled barber.^ 

His head is in danger of severance ^ by the sword of the daring, 
like the nail at the time of paring, in accordance with the 
Hadis. ^ 

1 MSS. (A) (B) y jhj ’ 

8 MS. (A) is the better reading as in the text. 

6 Compare the Arabic proverb. ^ Tii captte 

orphani discit tonsor. 

There is also a Hindi proverb to the same effect, which rans: — 

_,IL 

The barher^s son ivill learn and the traveller’s head will he cut. 

^ MSS. (A) (B) reading in the text is a 

copyist’s error. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) In the Jdmi^n-Uakhhdr 

of we find 

“ Paring the rails provent.s the worst of all diseases {i. e., poverty) and in- 
creases the means of subsistence.” Also, ^ 

AL** j AU| JUf ^ {jcS ^ ^♦Jji ^x> 

- fjxfi iStolli (.5^1 

* Ho who pares his nails and trims his beard every Friday saying, “ In the 
name of God and in accordance with the ordinance of the prophet of God,” 
every paring shall be coniited to him as the manumission of a slave of the 
sons of lsma‘Il ’ 

Special rules are laid down for cutting the nails. They must bo cut on 
Friday, and Muliamiiiad said, lie who cuts his nails in alternate order will 
never be afflicted with blear eyes. It is also said iu a Hadis by Hamid ibn 
* Abdu -r- Rah m an. 

Aix) j u^9 CP® 

“ He "who pares his nails on Friday is filled with health ^and sickness leaves 
him.” The preferable time for paring the nails is Thursday after the evening 
prayer. In the case of the right hand one should commence from the little 
finger, proceeding to the middle .finger and thonoo to the thumb, thence to 
the ring finger and lastly to the forefinger. The order in the left hand is 
(1) Thumb (2) middle finger (3j little finger (4) forefinger (5) ring-finger. 
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From the dread of tlie falcon of liis equity it believes that 
they should take to flight ^ when the eagle with laheet-like 
talons casts his feathers and talons (through fear). 

Such a quarry do they see,* that from their absence of claws 
and their distress, their claw demands as a loan from the 
small-clawed partridge its claws. 

98 . For this reason that in the presence of his power, the sky 
scratches his head for envy, and each month, because of that 
power, displays the body of the ^ moon in the shape of a 
nail paring (crescent). 

Compared with the perfumed dust raised by his charger the 
dust-like grains of the musk-bag have become valueless as 
the dust which is found under every nail. 

You would say his arrow is a finger from the hand of \ictory 
because it appears as though his nail were like a willow- 
leaf- bladed soul- destroying spear. 

A finger which if he so wills it, like an Indian spear embeds 
its nail in the mind of iron and the heart of separation.'*' 

The sword of his wrath has imprinted such a scar on the 
cheek: of his enemy as remains on the cheek of the mother 
from the anger ^ of the infant. 

Grudging the life of his evil-disposed enemies, lo ! the boars 
of Fate have sharpened their tusks, and the lions of Destiny 
their claws. 

Power of the wor ]^! when the point of thy sword scratches 
the hearts, it has carried away from the paws of the op- 
pression of tlie dog-natured sky its claws.^ 

How can thy enemy be at all like tliee, bow can lie approach 
thy dagger, whereas wbeii he brandishes his dagger it be- 
comes at that moment 7 like a fiiiuer nail. 

1 The text should read thus. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

® MS. (B) writes i*j^. 

♦ This line Bhould read. MSS (A) 

and (B). ^ i / 

^ MSS. (A) and (B) have^.^jl^«* j) which must he wrong 

® The text is wrong, we should re.ad jXm V 

MSS (A) and (B). * *’ ^ ^ 

7 The text it appears should read MS. (A). 
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If liis pride so misleads him that he finds fault with you, the 
tip of his finger becomes as dust in his hand and his nail 
as nothing. 1 

The edge of thy sword protects the face of the world if 
there had not been the nail as a shield behind the back of 
the finger tip it had not been well. 

If the envier of the nail of thy bravery bears a grudge 
against thee, perchance poor fellow it is because he does 
not know that the nail is poisonous. 

I have brought in the word nail {nd kh un) as radif^ in this 99 
poem which is like a charm. Verily it is as useful in 
magic, as the hair of the head or the tip of the nail.'^ 

Oh king, do not desert me, so long as the spiteful heaven 
strikes every moment one nail upon another by way of 
producing the notes of my fate. 

Inasmuch as the mention arose of ‘Amid, who was' controller 
of all the states of Hindustan, it is essential to reproduce some 
thing from poems of his whicli are rarely met with : 

Arise ‘Ami'l, if thy heart is not cold and dead 

Leave thy love-poems, and speak the praise of the Lord of 
the world. 

Praise the Court of Heaven, for he has raised on high many 
au azure dome without the irksome aid of tools ; 

1 MS (A) 

8 MS. (A) tlu 

B RadJf. U'he name given to a syllable or word following the rhyme but 

in no way essential to it. Thus in this poem the word eykb nakhun is the 
radtfj the rhyming letter or ^ qiifiyah being ) (r). In MS. (A) these 
versos are in the order given here. 

^ In Persia it is the custom to bury the parings of the nails, and the cut- 
tings of the hair, lest some harm should happen to the owner should they 
fall into the possession of a malicious person with magical power. The 
butchers also make a hole or a out in tho blade bones of sheep for the same 
reason, ns they are considered a powerful instrument of magic. In the list of 
charms given in Gtister’s translation of the “ Sword of Moses ** wo find “69, 
to send plagues, take (parings?) from seven men and put them into a new 
potsherd and go out to the cemetery and there say No. 69 and bury it in a 
place tliut is not trodden by horses and afterwards take the dust from this 
potsherd and blow it into his face or upon the lintel of his house” J.K.A.8., 

Jan. 1896, p. 185. 
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He has appointed two kings (the Sun and Moon) to travel 
over this blue dome, and has allotted to them the planets 
as attendant cavaliers on all sides. 

The tiring woman of his skill has displayed a hundred 
beauteous stars at nightfall from behind the curtain of 
nine folds.^ 

He has ordained for the lady of the world, in Night flnd Day 
two able handmaids with the titles of Rfimi and Hindu 
fair and dark). 

Without any shop-keeper in the small shop of the sky, be has 
SUMponded in one corner a pair of scales with two pans-^ 

His skill has caused the crimson anemone^ to grow upon the 
sflmmit of tin? mountains, his bounty has caused the SurP 
and Rahu’’' to blossom in the garden. 

I Tho nine lioavcna, bcp^inning from tlie lowest are : — 

1 ^a’I F 111 alv n -1 -qjim ar (M oon ) . 

2 uXU Falaku-l-iitiirad (Mercury). 

8 3^1 cSiii Palaku-z-Ziihra (Venus). 

4 Falaku-sh -Shams (Sun). 

Falakvi-l-Mirrlkh (Mars), 

FalnkU'l-Mushtari (Jupiter). 

7 Falaku-z-Zuhal (Saturn). 

8 Fiilnkn -s-sawfibit (Fi.xed stars). 

Falaku-1- Atlas (Tlie plain sky). 

NB-^ Means an unstamyied coin) 

See tlie Qhi yasii-l-LiigJtdt . 

§00 also Ahi~t~Akhan IJI. (Jarrett) 37, 7}otc 1. 

See also Ivaslisliuf Bib : Ind. Vol, II., p. 1134 and seqq. 

8 Tho constellation Libra, called {tardzti-i- char Ml) or 

iSJ^y {tardzn-i-fahik) or {mlzdn). 

8 ‘‘ A beautiful rod rose of an odoriferous and exhilarating flavour ” 

(sic.) Steingasa. In the Ifa.sk t Bihisht of Amir Khnsru. we find ^ 

(J? {t>j^ . A full smiling lip like tho flower of the Sfirl. 

None of the dictionaries give this word nor can I ascertain what the flower is. 

^51^ ShaqaHqU'ii Na^mdn so called bocaiiso of its redness as • 

being likened to the flashing of lightning or from in the sense 

of “ blood ” as resembling blood in colour so that it signifies “ pieces of 

• /o " 

blood,” (Lane) s. v, 
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•At one time with the point of the compasses of his bounty 
he has limned the form of the mouth : at another with the 
pen of his favour he has delineated the two eyebrows. 

The face of day by his bounty has become a blaze of whiteness 100 , 

The locks of the ni^ht by las skill have becoine a marvel of’ 
blackness. 

The kings of the earth ^ with submission and humility, in 
search of honour have rubbed their faces in tlie, dust of 

• his threshold. 

Every month has its moon upon the plain of*' the sky, at one 
time curved lilce the anotlier round like the ball. 

So just is he, that at the time of dispensing justice he has 
never injured any one even an hair’s breadtli by oppression. 

That one who sought his food in the heart’s blood of grapes 
he made oil the morrow black with disgrace like the cheek 
of the plum.® , 

The partridge with its (weak) claws could attack a hundred 
hawks if so many heads of ants give such power to the 
partridge. 

The morning breeze bestowed out of his all-encompassing 
bounty n poll Chin and Khata'^ the perfume of the bag of 
the musk deer. 

Hear from me oh friend, since you have beard the declaration 
of unity, a piece of advice to hearing which both your ear 
and mine are attentive. 

Beware of giving an ear to the sound of tlie sti ings of tlio harp. 

B«ware of turning your attention to tlie flagon fashioned of 
earth (wine flask) 

Those who in this way live on good terms with their lovei’s, 
such as' you, do not say, ^Where is one of that company ? 

(Salf/fhi-i-majaz?) So-called kings, as of)posed to 
(Saldtjn-i-haqfqi) true kings, i.e,, the prophets. 

* According to the Biirlidn-i-Qdti^ this name is given to any stick 
with a bent end, especially to the bent stick with which they play the 
“ duhal ” and “ naqqara ” (kinds of drums). Also applied to a long pole 
with a curved end from which is suspended a steel ball as one of the insignia 
of royalty. Here it is a “ polo ” stick. 

® Wino is forbidden to Muslims by their religion, Cf# Qur’an, II. 216 and 
V. 92. 

. 4 lk:L Khatd Cathay vid. D’Herbelot, IT« 431 Khathai, 
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Do yoa yourself behold every morning, for the dove on* the 
• gnrden bough by its song of Ku Ku ^ bears witness to tin's 
beneficent one. 

101 . Cast thine eye- upon the ground that thou ranyest see poured 

out tl^ere many a friend of kind aspect, and many a sweet- 
nature d loved one 

Do thou ‘Amid again lay hold of the thread of confession of 
uni ty 

And bang it upon the rosniy of thy prayers as it were pearls. 
Oh Sovereign Lord ! world-possessing Deity who art ever- 
living 

Tet without (the intervention of the vivifying) spirit,* and 
eloquent without a (material) tongue. 

The song of the dove, Wliere ? Where ? 

j) j] ji 

^ 

(Omar Khayyam). 

You palace towering to the welkin Vdno 
Where kings did bow them down and homage do 
I saw a ring dove on its nrclies perched 

And thus she made com})laint Coo. Coo, Coo Coo (Whinfield) . 

The pious Muhammadans in India say that tho ringdove’s note is 

Stihhdn terl qvdrat, Suhhdn teri 

qudrat. Praiso be to Thoe for thy power. . 

S ^ jj) Ruh is the vital principle the “ breath of life ” (Gen. ii. 7) aa 
distinguished from the nofs or conscious manifestation of life, or the 

consciousness itself. Thus we find in the Qur’an XV. 29. 

^ o . ^ " 

^ j xm naf4tMltu fihi min rftki^ “ and breathed into it of 

my spirit;” and again in Qur’an V. 116. 

In l£unfo qnltuhufaqad *albntahu fa‘/ojnu md ft nafsi. 

“ Had 1 said so verily thou wouldst have known it, thou knowest what is 
in my soul ” 

1 1 is said in a tradition that God created Adam and put into him a 
nafs and a riih. 

It would seem as though the word vafs connotes the same idea as 

the word mind, using this word in the sense of the phenomena produced by 
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*By tliy order tliree daughters Ijave ctniie fortli from the soul ^ 

Without the puugs of childbirth, and without the intermediary 
influence of a husband. 

Compared with thy ancient order what is Kisra ^ and what 
is Qaisar 

In face of thy decree what is the Khaqan and what is Halaku ? 

Without thy command no ant can draw a single breath 
of its own will, 

Without thy knowledge no sleeper turns from one side to the 
other. 


the action of the ^ 3 ^ ruh or vital principle upon matter: the highest form 
of matter, with which we are familiar, iiimcly, tho nerve striictaros of tho 
human brain, admits of certain phenometia which in their totality wo call 
mind: the existence of a higlicr form of matter capabhi of liigher manifesta- 
tion than those which come within onr present experioiiee is obviously pos- 
sible. A force apart from matter may, for anything we know, exist in a way 
that w'o cannot iigurc to ourselves for want of some example. Such a force 
self- existent would be ^ 3 ) Ufih. 

1 These three daughters here referred to are tho three divisions of 
nafs. o-a- JHifs, is by Arabian metaphysicians divided primarily into two 
divisions {(i) nafsu-l-^nql which is also called AAJsUll 

ixnnafm-n'ndtiqah the reason, mind, or discriminating faculty and (6) 
'nofsii-l-haiyf2t the breath of life. 

The lirst of tlioso is again sub-divided into two, that wln’ch commands and 
that wliich forbids: tluis they say fuJanun yu‘dniiru 

nafsaihi. Such an one consults his two minds, i.e , weiglis tho pros and cons. 

Lane article and ^3i nlso Ohiydffu-l'lu,yJidty and Kashshdf art. 

^ The Chosroes. Qaisar Cuosar ; an Emperor. 


A. Turkish word meaning Emperor. The name given to the 
Emperor of China and potentates of Chinese Tartary. (See do Courtoillo 
Turk. Orient. Diet. Khriqiin. Originally the title Qaan was given 

to the supreme sovereign of tho Moguls, while tho subordinate princes 
of the Chaghatai and other Cliingizi lines were styled only lOian. 

After a time the liigher Qathi lost its peculiar distinctive dignity and was 
used by many besides tho sovereign fseo Tdnkh-(-U(is}>~tdl (Elias and Ross), 
p. 30 n. 1). 

Hal«kri, descendant of Changiz Khan. 

19 
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AltTiougli I like a liarp am hump backed and head downwards^* 
Yet in the assembly of thy hope I play the air of Ya Huwa.® 
On that day when out of awe of thee all the assembly of the 
prophets own their allegiance on bended knee, 

Oh Lord do thou of thy clemency bestow upon me, wretched 
man that I am, foi giveness, foi’ I am defiled with disobedi- 
ence and engulfed in it on all sides. 

His also is the following in praise of the prophet wcpy'tJie peace 
and blessing of Gbd be upon him ® 

1 fashion now a garment of song the embroidery of whoso 
sleeve, flows gracefully from the^ adoimment of the soul 
as the ornament of its divine Creator 
102: I choose the path of thy forming by the oi*nanvent of straight- 

forward praise,. 

Because the two worlds are an indication ^ of the embroidery 
of its sleeve ; 

Rose of the garden of the pi’Ophetic office, than whose spikenard^ 


* The word chang in its original sense means bent or curved', hence it 

means a hook, and especially tho hook called also “^gajak ” with which 

efephants are driven. Another secondary meaning is the bent hand and fingers 
«f man, or the claws of animals und talons of birds. Also tho name of a 
musicfil instrument [Burhan-i-Qaii^), The was plnyed with a plectrum 

called Zakhma, and from its description as Kuz and 

garnigiin was like the *ud of the Arabs^ and very similar to the mandolin 
©f our times. 

* Yd huwa. An invocation to the most High — equivalent to ** My Go(^ 
and my Lord” 

5 These words are not in MS. (A) which has no introduction to the poem*. 
MS. (B) has 

4- MS. (A) MS. (A) ^ MSS. (A>and(B) 

6 Sumbul {Nardostachys jatamansi N. O. Valerian acefe) ydpSos, or 
tpikenard of the ancients, a perfume held in. high esteem. (S. John xii. 2)» 

In the BaArud-Jatudhir it is stated that there are two kinds of Sumbul — 
gdmbul-i-Hindi, and Sumbul-i-Rumi. 

It is laxative and a tonic to the brain, useful in dropsy, in flatulence* 
and as a heemostatio in metrorrhagia. 

The perfumed sumbul is the variety called Sumbul-i-Hindi while the- 
Sumbul-i-Rumi is also called Nardin. 

See also Ibnu-l-Bailar (Sontheimer), Vol, II., pp. 68 et segq;. 
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•tile morning breeze has never borne from Chin to Machin * 
a rarer odour from the fr-agrant musk. 

Head of the created beings of the world, by whose glorious 
advent, the heaven has bronght forth a pearl of great 
price from the shell as an offering. 

^ke heaven has placed its two standards firmly planted in the 
' seventh of its citadels, throughout the length and breadth 
of the world in the five stated times of prayer * 

His onyx-like^ eye has not cast one glance npon the signet of 

I Cf. Tieffenthaler III. 107. Abul Feda (Eeinawdl) II. II., 122. D’Herbelot 
Vd. II. Art Khatai. Muchin or Maha Chin see Ain-i-Ahhart^ II. 118 and note 2. 

Japhet is credited by Orientals with the paternity of Chin who received 
the Celestial empire as his inheritance and begot Macion his first born.'*’ 

* The phrase fjjyd means literally the six-sided oven-shaped (world). 

The six sides or divisions of the world are — 

*dlami(,4-in8f the World of mankind. 

‘dlamu-l-jinn^ tho world of the jinn or genii. 
^dlamW’l-maldiJcahf the world of angels. 
*dlamu-l-?iaiwdny the animal world. 

^dlamn^n-nahdt, the vegetable world. 
^dlamn-Uma^ddin, the mineral world, 
prayer are known as — 

maglitib ^ashd and 

The two standards ^almn are tho sun and moon, cf. Qur’an, XXXVI.> 

S8, 39. 

» M. S. (A) reads His onyx-like eye, &o. 

This must be taken to refer to a saying of the prophet Maliammad “ Tho 
«orneliati for me and the onyx for my enemies.” According to tho NuMihatU’ 
d-da/ir (p. 59', he said this bocanse the onyx causes its wearer to become 

ill-tempered, rash, precipitate, and litigious ..^ There are several varieties 

of onyx the best is that in which the markings are of equal breadth 

Tne ’whiteness of the onyx increases as tho moon waxes, and diminishes as it 

wanes. The onyx softens when boiled in oil, sparkling and efnitting light 

The people of China { (iHr* ) where the onyx is found, will not approach 
the mines on account of tho unluckiness of the stone, so that only the 
poorest class will work there. 

One property possessed by the onyx is that of curing scald-head in children j 
it also acts as a sialagogtte causing them to dribble when it is hung round 
their necks.” 

See also Lane Art. where it is stated that the wearing of an onyx 

in a signet induces anxiety, disquietude of mind, grief and terrifying dreaYns. 


The five stated times of 
^uhr ‘of 
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Solomon ^ because there is the stamp of his seal upon every- 
thing from the moon above to the fish below.* 

Fate and Destiny are his guardians, Eternity and Hope his 
helpers, 

Earth ^ and the time are his advocates, angels and heaven 
pledged to him. 

His lip is honey and his cheek a rose, what an advantage to 
both worlds, 

His gulangahin * (confection of rose and honey) relieves the 
tremor of disobedience, 

The mouth of the shell is full'of the pearls of his pearl-like 
words. 

The belt of the horizon is bejewelled with his widespread 
faith, 

The prosperity of the body of the faithful is in his left hand, 
and the good fortune of the face of those who follow the 
path of his religion is in his right hand. 

The pages of the seven heavens are but an atom of his being, 

The two worlds, compared with the stream of his might, are 
but a. sweat drop from his forehead, 

The tongue of a green lizard ^ is one of the marks of his seal, 

The web of the spider was a curtain which concealed hi» 
relation, ^ 

1 Solomon power lay according to tradition in the signet of his ring, on 
which was engraved the “ most mighty namo.^’ 

See Lane Arabian Nights introduction ii. 21 and Chap. i. n. 15. This stone 
was supposed to shew Solomon every thing he wished to know. 

See D*Herbolot art. Soliman. 

* Called Yahmut upon which the world is said to rest. See page 

162, n. 2. 

3 MS. (A) ^ 

4 The properties of the rose are said in the Bahru-l-Jawdhir to be 
laxative, expectorant, and anaphrodisiac : while honey is said to be a light 
dbw which falls upon flowers and is collected by bees, it is hot and dry in the 
second degree. It relieves dimness of vision and is a stomachic tonic, is a 
laxative and expectorant. Sadidi further says that honey is beneficial to ' old 
men, but injurious to youths and people of ho't temperament, is aphrodisiac 
when heated with pulp of roses, and cures the bites of snakes and of dogs. 
Neither book mentions its use in the tieatmeut of tremors' specifically, but 
Sadidts statement that it is good for old men may refer to senile tremors. 

6 This line should read. ^ See page 110, 
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Ib the TBOOB -bedecked heaven, one glance of his cleft the 103* 
heart of the moon tlie beloved of the sky into two halves as 
though it were a piece of clothd 

Both beasts of prey and birds have girded the loins of faith- 
fulness to him. 

Both young babes and old men have opened their lips in his 
praise. 

The rose and the thorn of fragrant flowers are the fruits of 
his love and kindness. 

The (sweet) sugar and the (bitter) colocynth are both re- 
minders of his love andwrath. 

The garden, in submission 2 to his creative power, like the 
violet has scratched its cheek (with vexation), Look! 
there is a blue mark upon its jasmine cheek. 

His body is composed of spirit of divine sanctity, which is the 
purification of ^ tl)e spirit of the human. One cannot reach 
to his essential constitution, for his composition is of light. 

note 3, for the story of the lizard. When Muhammad was fleeing from 
Mekka to Medina in company with Abu Bakr as Siddlq, his father-in- 
hiw, they came to a cave in the Jabal Sanr and took refuge in it from their 
enemies. In order to conceal their whereabouts a spider was directed to 
spin its web over the entrance, which led the pursuers, who had followed them 
thus far, to conclude they had not entered the cave. 

Haidtu-hQuluh. See also Muir’s Life of Mali. II. 257 note. 

Compare the following lines by Ya'qubud-Manjatiiqi, quoted by Ibn 
Khalliqan. 

j aJLJ ^ ^ 

Oh thou who art so vain glorious ! leave glory to him who is the lord of 
might and of power 

David’s weaving would have been of no service on the night of the cave 

Tile honour was all given to the spider. 

See Ibn Khalliqan (de Slane), Vol. IV., p. 375. 

According to another account immediately after Muhammad and Abu Bakr 
had entered the cave, an Acacia tree grew up at the entrance and a pair of 
pigedns had already nested in it, while a spider’s web closed what remained 
of the entrance. D. Herbelot II. 231 art, (Hegrah). 

1 MS. (A) 

> MSS. (A) and (B) 

* MSS. (A) and (B) dS”. 



When Baraq the lightning fleet came under bis stirrup he 
leapt towards theliighest heavens so that the curved cres* 
cent moon was like the hinder part of his saddle. 

When his courser trod the face of the plain of the earth he 
placed his foot in such a way that the heaven becanie like 
the earth to him. 

One step of his reached to the extremity of the earth from the 
house of Ummahani,* the second step reached to the Sidra* 
from the earth like the angels. 

The orb of the sun, the untamed steed, was led along in his 
cavalcade. 

The moon having stamped a brand npon its quarter with 
its horseshoe shaped crescent. 

Consider the goodness of his nature in that for our sakes in 
the next world^ he has long pleaded the cause of liis fol- 
lowers with a heart full of pity. 

Wisdom, by bis favour, is drawn out from the well of super- 
stition by the rope of the cord of Chastity ® which was his 
mighty title 

Asad Ullah leaving his lair, with his polished spear has toim 
out tlie heart of the envious cur-bearted ones like the 
tongue of a dog. 

A band ^ like the ants of the ground travelling fast ^ along a 
path slender as a hair. 

Shining like the lightning from the brilliancy of the torch 
of his religion.^ 

A band (of men lost) like a hair which has fullen into leaven 
by reason of his wrath fell into the fire from the bridge, 
with their waists bound like the ant in their hostility, 

I See note 2, page 105. See Qur’an Sur. XVII. 

* A. tree in the seventh heaven having its roots in the sixth : “ After that I 
was taken up to Sidratu-l-Munfcaha and behold its fruits were like water pots 
and its leaves like elephants ears” (Mathew) Mishkatu-l-Ma^abil?, Vol. II. 
p. 694. 

See also Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. (Sidratu-l-Mnntaha). 

8 Jto. MS. (A) (B) Qor’Sn Sxir. III. 98. 

* MS. (A) This alludes to the Muslima. 

6 MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) 

1 MS. (A) and Text MS. (B) These are Kfafirs, infidels. 
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On Mie surface of the board of bis sincerity who can raise bis 
head in deceit ^ since not even the heaven survives the 
throw of his two dice.^ 

Seven pillars are established by his four friends, for the 
seven heavens whicli are firmly fastened to the pole. 

Of these four stars ^ there are two conjunctions both of which 
are fortunate. The Moon and Jupiter^ are in conjunction, 
each one with its own partner. 

In the two ears of the four elements how happy is my earring. 
From the two earriiigs ^ sprang eight Paradises with the 
two lights whicli give sight to the ejes. 

‘Amid has devoted his powers in all directions to sing his 
praises, if perchance the good and bad of his words may 
gain some currency. 

How can I boast of my descent, here, when T from my heart 
supplicate the intercessor of the day of judgment whose 
religion God approves. 

Prom the embroidery of my eulogy, what legality ^ is evident, 
in my magic? It is like wine whose pure brilliancy is 
enhanced by the crystal cup.7 

From the sugarcandy of his sayings the lips of the parrots 

1 MS. (A) (B). 

2 MS. (A) (B) ^ ^ Ka^batain, The temples of Mekka 

and Jerusalem. 

8 The first four Khalifa the *‘rightly-dirocted.” MS. (A) reads 

4 Both the Moon and Jupiter are fortunate. See Ibn Khaldun Proleg r 
(De Slano) II. 217 and seqq 

5 ^jS jd ; Hassan and Husain. Their eight children, jy jd 

‘All and Fatima. 

8 See Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) HI. 344 n, (8). Magic was held to bo un- 
lawful except the magical effect of eloquence such as iu poetry which ia 

called As-sahru-l-haldl. Hafbj says, 

V i>jj^ cAilib 

this poem a miracle, or is it lawful magic ? 

Vs a heavenly messenger brought this message or was it Gabriel himself ? 

See Hughea^ IHct. of Islam article Magic, also Lane euh voce 

1 This couplet is omitted in MS. (B). 

MS. (A) reads 
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afe imbued with sugar as though from the tray of elo- 
quence they have eaten the crumbs of his wisdom. 

What person am I, what parrot am I, 1 thnt sing these verses ? 
When I sing, his praise it is like the buzzing of a fly. May the 
breath of the parrots of my soul not fail for a single moment from 
the singing his praise and proclaiming his triumpli. 

Akother QasIda.^ 

Oh thou from awe of whose oi der the heaven is bowed in 
submission, the proclamation of thy might is this, Thou 
stand est alone thou hast no companion. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, thy dominion is the 
dominion of uprightness. 

Thy empire is no changeable empire. Thy rule is not a 
divided rule. 

The rays of the brightness of thy holiness are the portrayers 
of the sun and moon. The recluse of thy kingdom is in 
the highest altitude of Simak reaching even to Samak.^ 

At one time thou givest to the partridge of the day wings 
and feathers of fiery hue, at another in the liquid cage of 
the heavens thou makest the moon- tailed pigeon of the 
night ^ as an angel.'*'. 

Thou hast broken the cup of the moon at the head and foot 
of each month. ^ Thou hast bound thine all-encompassing 
contemplation around tlie star Parak.® 

1 MS. (A) haB the words A izan lahu Also by him. 

* The fourteenth house of the houses of the Moon. There are two Simaks 
one As-Simaku-r-Rumii.i, the lance-hearing Simak (Arcturus) ; and the other 
As-Simaku-l‘A‘zal, the unarmed Simak (Spica Virginis.) Both of these are in 
the feet of the constellation Leo. The word Simak is said by the Arab com- 
mentator on Ulug Beg to denote great altitude, in derivation from the root 
Samaka to rise, to he exalted. See Ibn Khalliqon (de Slane i Vol. I. note 11. 

Samak, the fish, which is below the Earth bearing on its back a cow 
which bears the earth on its horn. (Qhiydsu-l-Lughat). 

8 (♦•5 A«o BurMn-i’Qdtf. A bird having claws, with a black and white tail 
from which they make feathers for arrows ; Also a pigeon all black with a 
white tail. 

* MS. (A) reads vJTa which seems to have no meaning. The text reads 

with a variant which we find in MS. (B). , 

8 Both in the new moon, and in the last quarter, the moon has a defective 
form ; crescent or decrescent. 

Parak. The star Canopus. Burhda-uQdf i^ 
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Thy power is the gardener, the four quarters of the earth 
are his tilth. Thou hast. cast around that as the shelter of 
an eyelid, the bounty of the seven oceans.^ 

From the midst of the oven of the east, thy order bringeth 
forth the loaf of gold of the west after the silvery loaf.* 

In the garden full of thy skilled works, the hand of the tiring 
woman of the morning-breeze rubs on the rouge of adorn- 
ment like the beauties ^ do over the patches.^ 

The rose with the mark of the mole on its cheek, displayed 
its buds. Like the cheek of the beauty the moon displays 
its face from the heavens.^ 

On the e:^tremity of the plain of spring, issuing from the door 
of thy creation, the tulip sits with a shield, the willow 
stands with its anow. 

The jasmine and the rose proclaim thy skill witli lip and 
cheek. 

Thy care preserves the sugar of the confection with salt.^ 

Except thy eteinal existence how can any caravan arrive at 
secondary existence.'*^ 

In the eye of truth there is huhl^ (of ornament), in the eyo 

t These are according to the Burhdn-i-QdH‘ . 

Bahr~i~Jurjdn, Ta harlya, 

Bahr-i-Nltan, ^j) Barijrl-i-Rum, 

Baryd-i-Maghrih ^ Daryd-i-ChJii, 

Bahr-i-Khwdrazm. 

» MSS. (A) and (B) read 

3 (Jlio MSS. (A) and (B). 

4 ilSss^ - “ A patch ” for the face (Burhdn-i-Qdti^). 

^ I read here ji ^ ^ J This seems the 

best reading. Both MSS. (A) and (B) lend countenance to it. The reading 
in the text is impossible. 

® That is to say the sweet lips of his beloved are so piquant that it seems 
as though they were tinged with salt. Conserve of roses is called 
parwarish, 

(qidarn) Existence from all eternity. For (hudufi) see note 

4, page 1. 

’ 8 The clar was used as a colly rium. (MU Kashtdai^) 

U to put out the eyes, mil, called also mulmul, is th9 bodkiti 

pr style used for applying the 

20 


m. 
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of infidelity and doubt there is the probe (of desti'uction). 
Whoever has the inscription on liis ring in accordance with 
thy way ^ verily is saved, but whoever has on his forehead 
the biand of opposition to thee verily he is lost. 

In the glory of thy approbation why should any one take to 
craft ? Why should the saw of Nuh ibn Laraak * cut down 
every tree ? 

The parrot of my life at the remembiance of thee has re- 
mained safe from the snare of grief, ^ just as in the ocean 
of Jupiter the Ph’sh is safe from the net.‘^ 

Like an Ethiopian and a Greek, the day has taken away from 
thy tliresliold a gold embroidered mantle, the night has 
despoiled thee of a dress distinguished by a plumed ^ 
cap. 

One draught of thy kindness is equal to the display of several 
rows (of cups). 

A morsel of thy favour is for the accountants® several laics. 

107 . As long jis thou drawest him as by the end of the cord, no 
one turns away his face from the door. It were better that 
the neck of the heaven should be in the noose of the Milky- 
way. 

Thy wrath drives out the pride of tyrants ^ from their heads, 
by means of the point of the sting of a mosquito^ not by 
the advanced guard of an army. 


1 MS. (A) reads but this is an error. 

8 The text and both MSS read See Genesis 

V. 28-30. Noah the son of Lameoh ; also Gen. vi. 14. 

8 ^ (A) and (B). The text reads, wrongly 

4 When Jupiter enters the constellation of Pisces he is in the ascendant. 

6 MS. (A) [ms. (B) Jf Text 

kulah-'i-parddr, ( Burhdn-i-QdH'). 

« MSS. (A) (B) cU|. 

7 MS. (A) [ms. (B) Text t) 

8 MS. (A) 

In the Ndsiktu-t-tawdriMi of Lisanu-l-Mulk we find the following account 
of this incident : — 

“ The cause of the death of Nimrod was this, that after despairing of his 
ability to burn Abraham, in consequence of his protection by the Almighty, 
the idea of entering into conflict with the Most High entered his head, and 
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If the drops of the bounty of thy nearness distil upon the 
palate of my heart say to the clouds of supplicah'on Do 
not rain and say to tlie tear of hope ** Do not fall/* 

I am fulfilled with thy bounty like a pearl in the cloudy 
weather/ 

Not like the wine flask which comes forth from the assembly 
after yielding the benefit of its fulness/ 

I have attained the dignity of eloquence from thy consent. 
By thy help it is that this joyful sound ^ has been placed in 
my hand by destiny. 

How long shall I utter cries of grief round the carpets of 
Emperors, because at thy door there is a sustenance- 
gaining world free from vexation/ 

Wine wbicli gives you a headache is better cast on the ground. 

A carpet if it be of silk is more fit to be burnt than thorns. 

he ordered Abraham to he brought before him; then turning towards iiim he 
said, Oh Abraham, bid your God to come with his army, and array himself 
against me in battle so that the one who conqueirs may have the upper 
hand. Tomorrow, that is Wednesday, wo will arrange the battle Field before 
this city, and test man with man. 

Then having reviewed his army he came out from the city with a countless 
array, and drew up in line on tbe battle field. 

The prophet Abraham came out alone and unaccompanied, in face of that 
vast host, and stood there. Suddenly, by the command of the Almighty, the 
face of heaven became darkened * by a cloud of mosquitos, which are the 
most contemptible of all creatures, and they at once began to sting the army 
of Nimrud, and put them to flight, and most of those worthless ones died. 
Nimrud, on seeing this, in fear and shame turned his back upon the whirlpool 
of death, and fled into his fort Suddenly a single mosquito entering after him 
stung his lip, and reached his brain. For forty years the mosquito fed upon 
his brain, after which Nimrud died in abject misery.” 

As the mosquito is known to be the intermediary host of certain parasites 
and may be the means of conveying infective disease, there may be a subs- 
tratum of truth in this fable. 

1 MS. (A). The text reads wrongly 

* That is to say my fulness is one which is permanont, like that of ther 
pearl which remains hidden in the shell, nob transitory like that of the wine 
flask which leads to emptiness. 

8 literally means the sound of clapping the hands from joy/ 

, * MS. (A) 

t By the laws of Islam, cloth made entirely tvf silk is not permissible for 
use either as clothing at times of prayer, or as a prayer carpet Cloth 
woven of silk and cotton mixed is permissible and is called 
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Oil Lord, with that rose of benevolence from the exhalations 

• of whose excellenOe the olfactory sense of the angels 
is refreshed while the musk of Chin remains dry as a 
husk^ 

Let me refresh the olfactories oi my soul every moment^ 
until I am on the brink of the grave ; that my dust may 
be like a rose garden far removed from the pricking of 
thistles f 

The possession of sincerity, . and true equity, the root of 
modesty, and the secret ^ of trtlth, the house of religion 
is founded on all of these both by bond and deed. 

On the heaven of his prophecy, for the travellers along the 
high road of tlie sacred law, each of these four pillars * is a 
sign of the injunction Go oil thy way and bo pure.^ 

Od May every breath of my life be praise and glory, until the 

breath of the morning, that each breath may then be aP 
worthy present for the soul. 

Think that the pupils of my two eyes are four in affection, 
(i.c;, four Khalifs)* 

Otherwise thou wilt fail to gain Paradise, atid al't ready for 
the door of hell. 

What good will apostasy do you. when ‘All is independent 
of you ? How can gold shew its perfect purity if the 
touchstone does not shew the shine of it ? 

What blame is it to the body of the lute if during the tune ^ 
either its silken string breaks, or its bridge slips down. 

Go, and open the letter of the Prophet in all sincerity, that 
it may efface from your mind the suspicion as regards 
“ Faddak.’’ ^ 

i Mss. (A) (B) 

The term rajift is applied by Siinnl Muslims to any of the Shi‘aii 

ftoots. See Hughes. Dicti of Isldm. Art# Rafizi. 

* The four khalifs. 

8 Hadip, lL/o. My companions are 

like the stars, whichever of them you follow you will be led by it. 

♦ jS MS. (A). 

^ Faddak was an estate UOar Medina which Mubaninlad left td Itis daughter 

After the prophet’s death Abii Bakf took it and Fapma demanded it of 
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Arid he who like the ill-oraened owl ^ boasts of being a lOiariji ^ 

him, he replied : “ l^hy father said that we who are prophets do not leafed 
hereditary legacies, all that I leave is for Moslims. 

IxS^ to 

The Shi^ahs say that Abu Bakr seized Faddak by force. The po^t denies 
this assertion in the above verse. 

^ The ill -omen attending the owl is common to all conntries^ 

probably from the habit it has of frequenting ruined. buildings. The Arabic 
proverb indicates the estimation in which the o\^l was held. 

8i in uluta honilm /liissef, earn Venator non reliquismt. Freytag Meid. 
Prov. II, p. 572. 

The story told by Mas‘udi about Bahram points in the same direction. See 
Ibn Khaldun fde Slane). Prolegomenes, I. 107. 

In the Haidtii-l- I^aiwdn there is a story told of A1 Ma’mun who in the course 
of his peregrinations One day saw a young man writing something on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He ordered his servants to see What the man was 
writing and it was as follows t 

(Jy 1 (jfiMtthSJ 

Oh palace ill-luck and curse are assembled in thee ; 

When will the owl make her nest in thy pillars ? 

Happy the day when the owl builds her nest in thee ! 

I shall be the first to announce thy downfall. 

He explained this before A1 Ma’mun by saying that he was in great distress 
and hoped to benefit by the ruin of the palace. 

8 The name KharijI was given to any one who denied any one of the true 
Imams (see Cureton’s Shahrastani Mildl Nihal^ page 86.) 

See the article ]^awarij in Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 

The KharijI heresy was that any man of no matter what nation or tribe 
may be appointed I^allfah provided that he was a good ttiati and Was elected 
by the whole body of Moslims. 

See for a fuller account of this Sect. Sale's Qur’an. Preliminary Discourse^ 
p. 123 (Ed. of 1857) (Badger. Imams and Seiyyids of Oman, Appendix, pp. 374, 
and seq.) (Osborn, Islam under the Afahs, p. 116)* The last mentioned 
gives a full account of the drigin of this heretical sect When ‘All and Mii'awia 
met at Siffln from which the following is an extract The valour of *Ali waa 
brilliantly seconded by that of his favourite lieutenant Malika-hAshtarj 
the Marshal NCy of the Arabian Army. A tremendous charge by Malik at 
last forced a wing of the Syrian troops to give ground. Gradually the 
Whole lino was forced back, the retreat became a rout.” 

However at this critical moment A mrort ibn al-‘ As knowing the fanatical 
character of ‘All ’s troops, ordered a number of Syrian soldiers to advance 
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compared to the confidant of the care^ is like the night-flying 
bat * in comparison with tlie standard of the day (the San). 
Pat aside your desire of i-ebellion, say not a word save in 
respect, how can a dog contend wit^ a tawny lion.^ 

What power have you to decide between the companions of 
the Prophet, yoa who from foolishness like a blind man, 
seek the softness of ermine from the stoat.^ 

It were better that the skirt of the time was freed by skilful 
management,* from the impurity of those abomination- 
working sects before that this sound reaches their ears 
What brought you into hell ? ^ 

Oh Lord ! although for a long time my heart has been afflict- 
ed by the darlings of Chigil, and held fast by the rosy- 
cheeka of Yamak ® 

towards their line bearing copies of the Qur’an fixed to the heads of their 
lances. “Let the blood of the Faithful cease to flow” they cried “ let 
the Book of God decide between us.” 

‘AH’s soldiers thereupon tnrned upon him headed by certain men whom 
Ash-Shahrastani names, and insisted upon 'Ali recalling Malik Al-Ashtar 
from fighting against the Moslims “ or ” said they “ wo will assuredly deal 
with you as we dealt with ‘Usman ” and insisted upon the matter in dispute 
between ‘AH and Mu‘awia being settled by arbitration. 

1 Ahu Bahr . — The sole companion of Muhammad when he fled from Mecca 
to Medlnah, cf. Qur’an ix. 40. 

Unless ye help him, and God did help him when these who disbelieved drove 
him forth the second of two, when they twain were in the cave (of Jabal ^aur). 

2 iJljj MSS. (A) and (B) have which seems to have no 

meaning. 

8 Kizil Arslan is the Turkish for “ red lion.” He was son of Ildighiz the 
first of the Atabaks of Azar baijan whose dynasty commenced in 656. H, and 
ended in 622. H. Muhammad the elder son of Ildighiz succeeded his father 
and was in turn succeeded by Kizil Arslan who was assassinated in 687. H. 
(D’Herbelot) (Beale). 

4 iiJXi. fanah. The animal commonly known by the name dalla^ 
weasel or stoat. ^ . 

* v/r'*!*’ " ■ ^ • 

B Qur’an Ixxiv. 43,^^ U 

In gardens shall they ask each other about the sinners — - what drove you 
Into hell-fire P 

® Chigil. The BurMn-i-Qati" says ; A city in Turkestan where inhabitants 
are exceedingly beautiful and are unequalled in archery, 
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Yefc in the beginning of the nun aird dfil of my nge (54) 109 . 
after the year khd and nun and lid (655 thanks 

be to God that the bird of my ambition has burst the 
bonds of this net. and gone free. 

I have washed my hands of the one, and have freed ray foot 
from the other, springing out of both snares like the day 
pellets from a pea-shooter.^ 

At thy footstool henceforth ray constant cry is I repent,” 
my supplication is to thee, ray secret thoughts and open 
dealings are with thee. 

Thou shewest' me mercy at that time when by the intoxica- 
tion of the wineskin of death both my chin and jaws are 
cold and shrunken.^ 

When ray breath is bound upon the balista of my body like 

Ynqut says : A city lying beyond the river Sihfm in Tnrkestan nonr 
Tnrrar. Thence sprang Abii Muhammad ‘Abinr Rahnum ibn Yahin ilm 
Yunas Aljigili the Khapb of Samarqand in the days of Qadar Khan he died 
in Sha‘ban 516. H. 

Yamak. Name of a city and country celebrated for the beauty of its 
people. Burhdn‘i-Qdti‘. 

Yaqut does not mention this. 

1 T lie above shews that ‘Amid Lumaki was born in the year 601 H. The 

mode of reckoning is that always adopted. There does not appear to be any 
intended double entendre here; though the word which stands for 6 i 

means good guidance, no meaning can be attached to the which stands 

for 655. See page 99 note 4. 

2 i-SSb tufak is a long tube for throwing clay balls through by the force 

of the breath cf. Steingass’ Diet. 

It is also called Vufak. 

ef. English pop-gun, traced by Skeat (Etym. Diet.) to the base Pu e.xpros- 
sive of the act of blowing. Skt. bukk. 

pnf kardan to blow out — to piifP. 

A lamp which God has lighted. 

He who attempts to blow it out burns his beard. 

® J must be added in the text after the word MS. (A). This 

appears to mean that when he is at the point of death he linds mercy. The 
intox^Xition is the unconsciousness resulting from approaching death, and 
the retraction of the chin and lower jaw in the death struggle is believed to 
be the effects of the wineskin. 
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a missile, then the stone of the balisfa • of death strikes my 
body breaking ifc as though it were an earthen jar> 

Grant me a place at the banquet of thy pardoning mercy, 

At that time when the Angel of Death says to me “ Take 
and eat,” ® 

Shewing his helplessness Amid thy slave offers these verses 
in praise of thy excellence to the best of his power. 

Aecept these few brief words from this vile cur,^ 

For this mangy cur is a partner of your journey. 

Thy praise is written on my heart, afterwards comes the praise 
of the Prophet. May every word besides these be erased 
from my heart. 

An Eulogistic Qasida. 

Oh thou upon whose jasmine-like face are the countless toils 
of the violet-hued locks. 

By whose ruby lips the brilliant pearls are imprisoned, 

Thy locks are an ai’mourei* who every moment brings forth 

Fragrant chains to fetter thy lily-like face. 

Thy lily face is better confined by the links of thy spikenard, 
hued locks. 

Bid the morning breeze as it breathes not to remove the 
chains (of thy hair) from thy rosy (cheeks). 

Thy mouth is like a delicate bud which bursts into smiles; 
Loosen the folds of that bud even if with the point of a 
thorn. 

Thy rose-petalled cheeks are adorned by .the bonds of tliy 
dark and fragrant locks. 

1 This appears to be the author’s meaning. The convulsive breathing is 
compared to the jerking action of the balista. 

8 If we read for ^ke meaning will be “ strikes it with the elephant 

goad.” There is some uncertainty about the meaning of the word 
One meaning is according to the Burhdn-i-Qdti* “ an earthenware vessel which 
is used for holding dates.” 

8 should be the reading. MS. (A) MS. (B) read v.^. 

(3^ is Turkish word signifying any thing eaten as a relish. 

igazak) is the Persian equivalent of (qutuq), 

^ This translation is admittedly inelegant, but it is inevitabl#. 
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Save on thy rose who has evet seeli so becoming a 
bond P 

Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the rose and tulip 
to look upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 
edging of a bed of tulips. 

Thy cheek was not fib for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reign of this 
monarch. 

The world conquering king Na^iru-l-Haqq (ally* of the truth), 
he who places upon the hands and feet of meanness a 
thousand fetters by his generosity. 

Wala Muhammad Balban, who entangles rebels in the time 
of war, in the noose of his wrath. t 

Oh king of the age, by whose auspicious fortune the trmsurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 
of prosperity. 

Beneath the saddle of the confusion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-four * 
thongs to bind him. 

He is like the opium, provoking quarrels and suspi- 
cion, 

If his opium remains enclosed within the poppy 

head.^ 

When the aromatic odour of thy good qualities removed the 
bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk bag of Tata**, 
ambergris gained a fresh odour ^ from its fragrant breeze, 
and the rose bud too was loosed from its prison by the 
newly arrived spiing. 

I These couplets are transposed in MS, (A) as given above. 

8 j I do not understand this, nor can I get any adequate 

explanation of it. 

8 MS. (A) A'Ujy The Bahru'^UJawdhir sums up the properties 

3f opium thus J qaliluhn j^anfau wa yanum wa 

kapiruhu yaqtulu. 

In small doses it is beneficial acting as a soporific, in large doses it kills. 

No mention is made of its quarrel-provoking properties, and from the? 
second-half of the couplet it would seem as though the qujirrels are provoked 
by its cultivation rather than by the drug. 

* MS. (A). The text reads 

21 


111 . 
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The heaven every moment casts the fetter of intoxication on 
those who are drunk with the cup of thy favour, by the 
obstruction of their brain. ^ 

Thy kingdom is a rivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desire ; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream. 

In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 
That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world save 
the locks of lovers* hair. 

You see one who has assisted injustice in his soul in whose 
path 

Destiny places countless * obstacles. 

Like Nausbirwan when- thou knockest at the door of justice, 
Thou keepest not the chains firmly fastened on bad and 
good. ^ 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter, save on the foot of the cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Ohinar.'^ 

The knot of the dragon’s tail and the dragon’s head ^ is a 
fetter on the sky, com© and relieve the distressed heaven 
from its bondage. 

That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 

* Both MSS. (A and B) have ^ I am not satisfied with this 

rendering but can suggest no better. 

• S MS. (A) reads ^ 

* Platanus orientalie. The oriental plane has a broad palmate leaf. It is 
the Sycamore of the ancients according to Balfour. 

4 |«:^ met caput et canda ( ) pro quo etiam. dicitfir 

4>^ (dual), qui est term, teohn j astron : Bh, “Caput et canda draconis, 
*. a., nodus ascendens et descendens.** Vfiller sub voce AftP. The IstildfyMu* 
l-FwhUUi says that the ‘^Vqdatu-r-R^s ^UqdatU‘§h-^imdlly.a 

the *Uqd(ttu-z-Zf^nab is called *Uqdatu-l-Junuhi'ifa, and the two together are 
called JcFOraiahr These terms are fully explained in the Article 

p. 510, Vol* I. See also Lane s. v, where the terms are 

explained as being the ascending,and descending nodes of the planet. 
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of eclipse ^ in the knot of the dragonls tail,* like tae who 
am in the bond of distress. 

Thou hast ordered that the learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thou layest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me ! Honour them rather out of policy, and on the 1 ^ 2 * 
newly wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placed a bond on literary men out of 
love of empire and usurpation ?• 

I, at all events, am a talking parrot, not a bunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed on the legs of 
parrots. 

Why do you imprison me, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the door of my 
heart’s fortress. 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 

1 As regards the word kumf it is generally held that this word is 

more specially applicable to an eclipse of the sun while applied 

to denote an eclipse of the moon. The Gthivam-l’Lughdt applies it to either ; 
while the Ka§h§hdji I?fildhdt-i-Funun lays down that should be used 

to denote a total eclipse, and a partial eclipse ; moreover 

indicating only a change of colour, while denotes a total loss of 

colour. Lane however says they both mean the same, or that “ in the common 

conventional language is the partial loss of the light of the sun, and 

*3j^***^\ is the total loss of the light thereof,” and it is said in a tradition. 

*yA.f 

As is a much earlier letter than ^ it is probable that originally at al 

events **^J**^ stood for an eclipse either of the sun or moon, the meaning 
being subsequently modified for convenience. 

* Compare the Hindu mythological monster B*ahu. 

The name Rahu by which the ascending node is designated is properly 
mythological and belongs to the monster in the heavens which, by the 
ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed to occasion the 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour them. Burgess, Surya 
BiddhdntOf p. 50. • 

Mythologically Rahu is a Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and moon 
and swallow them thus obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. Rahu and 
Ketuarein astronomy the ascending and descending nodes. Rahu is the 
cause of eclipses and is used to designate the eclipse itself. (Dowson Diet, of 
Bindu Mythology i p. 262.) 
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the bond of thy heart upon the mercy of the threshold of 
tlie Creator. 

My heart was wounded by the tyranny and oppression of the 
heaven, now the chain wounds my leg as well as my heart. 

No one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 

And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison- 
ment for the sake of it.^ 

Gold has no value in my sight, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. 

I have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open your hand in bounty to me, and keep him imprisoned. 

Do not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my release, 

My impnsoument has turned my blood to water in this weary 
waiting. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the sword of thy 
wrath, 

113 . But do not imprison me, for imprisonment kills me * with its 
perpetual agony. 

My name has become famous for eloquence from east to west, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice. 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

I was indulging in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though he 
were a mui derer. 

You may be quite sure that imprisonment is not required 
in that place in which the seal of the treasury was opened 
by his generosity. 

First thou didst fasten, then thou didst loosen,^ Oh! noble 
bounty ! I carry the fetters from thy door into the presence 
of the Almighty as a memorial. 

It was the sword of royalty [which loosened them] by the 

1 MS. (A) 

JJ * 

In MS. (B), the first line is like the text, the second like MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Jb 
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mercy of tlie Most Bountifal ; had that not been so the 
imprisonment would have utterly ruined me. 

Since ^ you ‘Amid girt the loins of loyalty in the service of 
the throne, therefore by his care the days of your imprison- 
ment were brought to a happy termination. 

As long as the young and sprightly maidens to the distraction 
of their lovers, have purposely bound their cheeks with the 
chain of youthful bloom. 

So long may the door of good fortune be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 

And by the sword may the bars of both fortresses be opened. 
QabTIda. 

My eye is the boundless ocean, the thought of my heart is a 
bark. 

In sorrow my bark sets forth on the floods as they flow from 
my eyes. 

Night and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my b.nrk 
live in the midst of the raging billow^s of blood ? 

How can I expect to win my desire from the vile world ? 

How can I launch my bark on the surface of a gutter ? 

Although my bark in this ocean, now sails on and now lies ut 
rest, sailing with the seven sails,* and resting on the four 
anchors.^ 

I MS. (A) 

The text as it stands must be translated, If thou hadst girt would 

have been brought &o. 

It is evident from this Qa?Tda that ‘Amid LomakI was imprisoned, but I 
can find no reference to it in the aooount of him given in the Majmti^u-l- 
FufaJia, 

* The seven sails here appear to mean the seven members of the body, 

known as the haft anddm (1) the head, (2) the chest, (3) the hack, 

(5) and (6) the two hands, (7) the feet or (1) the brain, (2) the heart, (3) the 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lungs, (6) gall bladder, (7j stomach. 

This name was also given to a vein by section of which it was supposed 
that blood was withdrawn from the seven members first mentioned. 

* The four anchor's are the four “ humours,” according to the old humoral 

pathology. ad-dam. The blood. al-bal^am. The phlegm. 

a. 9 >fafrd\ The bile, as-sauda. The black bile. 

The four anohors may however be taken to be the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water. 
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Of what use to me are those sails and those anchors, 

If my bark is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of 
death ? 

In this age I sought fidelity from the tyrannical, 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihun in the month of 
Mehrgan ^ 

In front of the claws of this crab* and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen ^ thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. 

The sea- monster of avarice of my soul turns back, otherwise * 
one might drag the boat to the shore by some contrivance. 
With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 

1. “In former times (says Albiruni) this day (Mihrajan) used to coincide 
with the beginning of winter ** at which time the Jihun would be frozen and 
unfit for navigation owing to the intense cold. Yaqut states that in the winter 
the Jihun freezes so hard that the ico is five spans (about 40 inches) thick, 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgan, the 
Burhdn‘i‘Qdf>i^ says, “ Mihrgan is the seventh month of the Shamsi year, which 
corresponds with the position of the sun in Libra, which is the beginning of 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgan is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgdn-i- 
and Mihrgdri-i‘*dmma ; the feast of Mihrgan lasts for six days beginning 
from the sixteenth of the month. It is said that God Almighty laid out the 
world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 
that Farldun nsoended the throne on that day. The meaning of Mihrgan is the 
binding of affection ) and it was so called because for the 

above reasons the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

Others again say that there was a king of the Persians named Mihr who 
was a great tyrant and was consigned to hell in the middle of this month, so 
that they called it Mihrgan in the meaning of death of a tyrannical king, 

( Burhdn-i- Qdff), * 

According to others Mihr is the name of the sun, who is said to have for 
the first time appeared to the world on this day. This is indicated by the 
custom of the Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was worked an image of the sun and of the wheel on which he 
rotates. — (Albiruni). 

See also Albiruni {Ghron. of Ancient Nations), p. 208 and scqq. 

* At the commencement of spring when the Bun enters Cancer; i.e., 
March 2lBt. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) have 
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guide tlie ship oiii of the whirlpool of this world to iis final 
haven of refuge. 

Do not set thy heart upon the ebony *-like world, because a 
ship built of ebony is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when loaded with boastfulness 

For an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seek security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship from the planks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centre of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who US* 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Quiz u in) 
of sorrow. 

Sinjar ^ who is like the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the direction of the crossing 
of the ocean of Qairawan.^ 


1 

* He compares tlio world to ebony because of its blackness indicating 
misfortune. Ebony is said in the Burhdn-{-Qdti^ to be “a blacky 

wood which when placed upon the fire emits a pleasant smell like the 
(^iid) or aloes, when rubbed down with water and used as a oollyrinm it 
relieves night blindness, given internally it dispels calculus of tho bladder.** 

The BahrU'l-Jawdhir says that ebony “ is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water,*’ hence the poet assumes a ship built of ebony would sink. 

® Abul Haris Sinjar Ibn Malaksbah ibn Alp Arslan was Sulfan of - Khurasan, 
Ghazna and Mawarau-n-Nahr. He was the»sixth of the Seljuq Suljans, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to be wealthier than any of 
the Persian kings. He was defeated and taken prisoner by the Ghuzz tribe 
in 648 A. H. (1153 A.D.) but eventually escaped and was at the time of his 
death in 665 A.H. on the point of recovering his throne. He was bom 
according to Ibn Khalliqan in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjar whence he 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 552. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khalliqan (de I. 600. 

See oUso D’ Herbelot art Sangiar, Vol. Ill, p. 202, et seqq. 

4 Qairawan, Long. 10° E. Lat. 36 N. is situated in the North of Africa, m 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Gyrene, the modern Kairwan. ^t 
the commencement of the Musulman occupation it was the capital of 
Africa. See Abul Feda (Eenaud) II. i. 198. The ocean of Qairawan is the 
Mediterranean. 

In Abul Feda (Annales), wo find that Qairawan was founded in the year 50 • 
• H. (665-666 A.D.) and was completed five years later. 
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From tlie breeze of his smile in the ocean, the ship produced 
from every dry stick the branch of saffron.^ 

Wlien his auspicious prow turns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. 

The heaven offers itself as his bidder when> arriving near the 
shore, the ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it appears as though his ship crosses over the dry 
(sparkling) water of the points of daggers and speare. 

Thy enemy saw his life like a spare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow.* 

By the good fortune of thy arrival tlie ship sails along on 
its breast, on the tops of the waves to tlie Veiy highest 
heavens.® 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of thy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
Waves and the inouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 
enemies, the morning breezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein. 

From this lake Khusru demanded a ship (ode), 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide ocean. 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean, 
Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. 

When the sea of my mind burst into waves in thy praise, I 
made the word {kishii) the fadtf by way of trial. 

If the ship had hot been like a fish, tongueless in its essence 
It would not have addressed me except as “ Ocean of benevo- 
lence and mine of eloquence ’’ 

Among the profoundly learned is there anyone better than 


1 See page 41, note 
« MS. (A). 

Ms. (B) has the flame with the exception of for in line 

* MS. (A) and MS, (B) both have wrong readings of these linbdr 
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‘Amid w.lio has launched his ship from the Nile of excellence 
into this Cljsma * of eloquence. 

Always, as lon^ as in the shape of the crescent moon, with 
each new month, the ship appears on the bosom of the 
ocean of the sky, 

May thy boat of wine, bright as the sun, and liquid as fire, 
float upon the water of delight for ever and ever. 

Qasida. 

Happy art thou ! at tlie sight of whose maddening glances 
the stag is intoxicated. 

The snood of whose musk-fragrant ringlets puts the stag to 
shame. 

The eye of the narcissus is embarrassed by thy glances. 

The stag is harassed by envy of those muskladen locks. 

Though th.e stag roamed round the garden a hundred times 
he saw no bed of viMets to equal the bloom on thy cheeks. 

What magical power is there in that eye which, with one 
glance,* captivates hearts from within and hunts the stag 117 . 
from without. 

From envy of the musk-coloured spot® which stands like a 
drop of dew upon thy rose-like cheek, the stag without 
respite nurses a lacerated heart in his breast. 

1 The Bahr-i-Qulzum. Clysma. The Gulf of Heroopolis, or 

Western Gulf of the Red Sea, through which the Israelites passed on dry 
land. It is the modern Gulf of Suez, and it is probable that Suez occupies 
the site of the ancient town of Clysma. Epiphanius mentions rh Ktlirrpov 
Tov KK^anaros ns one of the three ports of the Red Sea, the others 
being Elath and Berenice. 

There was in ancient times a fork or arm of -the sea of which the ** Bitter 
Lakes ” are remains. The canal of Trajan beginning at Babylon entered tl^e 
Red Sea at Clysmon. 

* MS. (A) (B) 

s cf. y 

h 

laJLwc h (2^ 

Thoft my life art when thou smilest 

But my death when thou art angered. 

Ah ! thy cheek like summer roses . 

With the grains of musk be sprinkled ! 


22 
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Needs must that witlj those two love fascinated eyes, 

Tlie stag should endeavour to protect himself from the snares 
of thy locks. 

When 1ihe' story of thy fragrant tresses reached him, 

The stag curtailed his narration of the bag of musk. 

The stag suffered from the effects of the intoxication of thine 
eyes, 

And he got rid of his headache by drinking of the cup of the 
assembly of the world-subduer. 

The auspicious lion, protector of the crown of true religion, 
Sinjar, 

In whose estimation the fierce lion of the sky is but a stag. 

The stag thought right to carry a fragrant ball of camphor ^ • 
taken from the dust of his threshold, to Khita as a memorial. 

Perha*ps it was from the dust of his dignity which became * the 
ornament of the sun, that the stag obtained superiority 
over the wild beasts by reason of his musk-bag. 

Happy art thou star-arrowed one, whom the demon-hearted 
fear and shun as ® the stag avoids the lion. 

An enemy who falls into thy clutches does not escape ; 

Who has ever known the stag to escape from the claws of the 
lion ? 

At that time the stag prided himself upon being fleeter than 
Jig. thy charger, now in sooth the stag is ashamed of his slow- 

footedness. 

At the time of attack, how can the stag in spite of all his 
efforts, reach the dust which is thrown up by thy char- 
ger’s hoofs ? 

Think it not strftnge if from the abundance of bis bounty, the 
lynx goes slowly on foot, and the stag swiftly like a horse 
. man. 


‘Tvrixt thine eyelids reigns a Sultan. 

Helpless, lo 1 1 bow before him. 

This comparison of the mole on a cheek to grains of musk is one of the 
commonest simile# among Persian poets. 

1 The snn is called shamdma'i-Mfur, 

(A). 

» MS. A. ' 
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Compared with the fragrance of thy goodness how can the 
stag boast ^ of the dried blood of his navel in Tatar. 

Bj the aid of thy words which are like an antidote, I Imve 
no fear, even though the stag shall become lilco to one 
that feeds on snakes * 

His food is the snake, but afterwards like the elk, besides the 
antidote, the stag offers in every direction the bag of musk. 

In the land in which thou art, by reason of thy great justice 
the lynx sits sorrowful, and the stag stands to comfort him. 

Tlie day that thou purauest him he shews only his right 
shoulder when the stag rushes from the right to the left of 
thy army. • 

In reliance upon thee if a stag were lo cherish a young lion in 
its bosom it would be no wonder. 

What power have two hundred enemies against thy prowess ? 

What does the hunting leopard think of a head of a thousand 
stags ? 

Thy enemy will bo able to engage in conflict with thee. 

At that time when the stag’s horns are capable of fighting the 
lion. 

1 MS. (A) Aif jU. 

^ The elk is said to feed on snakes and the water which collects at the 
corners of the eye (inner cantlius) is reputed an antidote for all poisons. 
( Burhan-i-QatV). 

The following is abridged from the Haiatn-l-Haiwdn. “ The stag is fond of 
snakes which it oats wherever it can find them, commencing from the tail of 
the snake. Sometimes the stag gets bitten by the snake in which case its 
tears flow down, and fill two hollows beneath its eyes large enough to con- 
tain the finger, here they congeal a^d bebomo scfiid like wax. This wax is 
used as an antidote against the poison of snakes and scorpions, and when 
given by the mouth is useful as a remedy for other poisons. The stag also 
eats crabs, and hunts for fish by walking along the margin of the lake or 
river, when the fish come out of curiosity to see it, this fact is made use of 
by fishermen who are wont to dress in the skin of the stag. 

The horns of the stag, which are shed yearly, are of great service to 
mankind, more especially as a remedy for impotence, and to facilitate parturi- 
tion. If a portion is burned and administered mixed with honey it acts as 
a vermifuge, and when used as a dentifrice removes discoloration of the 
teeth. Used for fumigation it drives away reptiles and other venomous 
animals. If a portion is hung round the neck, the wearer will not sleep so 
long as it remains there. A draught of the stag's blood dissolves stone in the 
bladder.” , * 
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119 . In the meadow of thy favour the stag has never seen his 
quarters and sides as thin as his legs. 

* Conqueror of the world, I have bound “The stag ” ^ with 
thirty- three couplets in thy praise by way of experiment 
as though it were a camel. 

It is fitting that the word “ musk deer “ should be repeated as 
radif a hundred times since thou hast sent me in thy 
kindness a stag twice. 

Formerly the stag thought of nothing hut the musk-bag, now 
he makes the glory of thy praise his constant occupation, 

‘Amid has opened the musk-bag of wisdom in singing thy 
praises, like the musk-bag upon which the stag pridesitself.* 

Always, as long as men search for musk on the surface of the 
ground, and no musk deer lays aside its power of produc- 
ing musk, 

May the perfection of thy justice reach such a height that 
the stag may extract musk from the hunting leopard. 

Mayest thou roam at large and enjoy thyself in the meadow 
of fortune, just as the stag roams over the meadows in 
spring time. 

Fasting lias made his form which was- like the Narwan® 
slender as a reed, and has made his face which was red as 
the Arghawan ^ pale like the saffron. 

1 The word dhu stag, ocoara in every conplet of this qa§ida. 

miahk is said to be the congealed blood of the navel of the stag of 
Khita. (JSurhdn-i-Qdty n,iLd Maihza7iu-l-AdwJya). The latter work says “It 
is very difficult to procure genuine musk, it is only brought as a great rarity 
as a present to kings and great julers mixed with saffron and a little camphor 
as a remedy for headache ; and is used alone or with other drugs such as the 
testicles of the beaver (Castoreura) as a stimulant snuff in paralysis and 
other cold diseases of the brain, for which it is also used by inunction 
Smelling it removes the evil effects of poisons, especially of htsh (aconite) 
and qurunu-s^Bumhul, (?) It i& also very useful as a oollyrium in many diseases 
of the eye. 

It is a cardiac tonic removing palpitation, and faintness, relieves dysentery 
and globulent distension. A suppository of musk assists parturition.” 

See also Ibn Baitar (Sontheimer) Yol. II. pp. 513 et seqq, for a full 
account of the statements of various authors regarding musk. 

8 M>JJ^ The Narwan is described in the JBurhdn-i^Qdti‘ as a very graceful 
tree with abundailce of leaves j called also Qulnar. 

The Ari^awan acoprding to the Burhdn‘i-Qdf,i^ is a tree with 
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How can it be saffron for it lias not made me smile.^ 

Fasting has made my cheek yellow like the Zarir * through 
weeping, and my tears red as the Arghawan. 

How can it be a tulip, for fasting makes his cheek like the 12C 
Khiri.^ 

How can it be a cypress, when fasting makes it weak and 
tremulous 

brilliant red flowers, a drink made of which removes the effects of intoxica- 
tion. The wood is burned and used as a pencil for the eyebrows which it 
causes to grow and become black. Ibn-Baij;ar fSontheimer) says, (Vol. I. 

p. 28). 

“ The tree is very abundant in Isfahan and bears brilliantly red flowers 
which are edible, having a s^eet taste which is communicated to wine. 

The wood is soft and when burnt yields a black ash which is used as a 
cosmatic The decoction of the root bark when drunk is a certain emetic 
Sontheimer does not give the botanical name. See note 4 page 109. 

1 See p. 41, n. 2. 

Zarir. The Burhdn-i-Qdti^ says this is a herb with which they dye 
clothes, it is called also asparag ( ) According to some however it 

is the leaf of Zard choha (turmeric) some other authors say it is a flower. It 
is also the name given to the bile, and also to jaundice. (Burhdn-i-Qdii*) 

In Viillers we find {Asparag) herba flava tingendo inserviens, 

alias (Zarir) or (wars). * 

According to Ibn Baitar, (Sontheimer) wars is Memecylon tinctorium — 

N. O. Melastoraacege, regarding which Drury in his Useful plants of India^ 
page 291, says, “ The leaves are used in dyeing affording a delicate yellow 

lake they are also good for dyeing clothes red... by itself it gives an* 

evanescent yellow. 

® ^ flower of which there are many varieties 

Khlri‘i‘Khif,d‘i — is dark purple 
Khiri4^Mirdini — is violet. It is also called 

Haft rang. 

Khm-i-Sahra'x — is red and white ; . called also 

Khlrhi-Khirdmi. 

Khtrl-i -Shirdzi — is yellow; called also 

' • GuU hame&ha hahdr and in Arabic ‘A^ir (Burhdn-i’Qdfi'). 

See also Viillers. • 

According to Ibn Bail;ar (Sontheimer) this plant is the wall -flower Cheiran* 
thus Cheiri. N. O. Cruciferae. . 

* MSS. A and B have The text reads which is a better 

reading. 
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His form stately as the Narwan is bowed like the reed, 

Has any one ever seen fasting proceed from the i^arwau and 
cypress of the garden ? 

Till his face, which was like a full-blown rose, drew back again 
into the bud there was no certainty that the rose and the 
garden had commenced their fast. 

Till his full moon once more became a crescent moon ^ who had 
clearly seen fasting overtaking the sun and moon of the 
heavens. 

The shaft of grief is broken in my heart, for his stature has 
been brought by fasting from the straight form of an arrow 
to the shape of a bent bow. 

It is two days since I have seen jar upon jar of sugar* in 
that very moment when fasting set its seal upon his lips. 

I am in astonishment at her sugar-distilling lip which is like 
the pistachio, for there is sugar in the jar on each side and 
fasting in the middle. 

Because of her love her mouth is less than an atom, nay 
even less than the minutest atom, can any one imagine that 
a minute particle such as this can endure fasting. 

Look ! how marvellous it is with what skill she imprisons 
fasting between those particles of ruby which scatter 
sweetness. 

With a glance she drinks my heart’s blood because she 
thinks that by taking a draught of blood she will openly 
break her fast. 

This heart of mine is faint with longing for her lips. 

In this desire that I may break my fast with the seeds of the 
pomegranate.^ 


1 The text has MSS. A. B. have which is right. 


* Ni? 5 ami Qtiiijami says. 


tangshakar^ means the lip of a mistress, and also a sugar jar 
of special foxToi having a very narrow month. 




The heart of the jar • of sugar from the tightness of her honied tips, is 
more tightly bound than is the cincture of her waist. ' 

8 Cf* Nizami {Sikandasndina) • 
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Haplj fllie lias hung the amulet on her silvery mouse-like 
neck, so that wisdom like a fasting cat has been compelled 
^ to remain fasting.^ 

My tongue has become dry like that of one fasting in advising 
her. 

For thy form is lik© a fresh blown rose, fasting is the 
antumn wind ( which withers it). 

Although thou openeat thy lips like a bud* which had been 
closed by fasting, just as I broke my fast at the table of 
the praise of my Lord : 

The ocean of benevolence, champion of the truth, round the 
table of whose bounty men and genii broke their fast ; 

Mubamrhad whose vanguard is like destiny, the joints of whose 
spear broke their fast with the blood of the enemies 
(trickling down) from the point. 

He, whose right hand is like that of Isfaiidiyar, has also, from 
the liberality of his hand, caused the age* to break its fast 
on this side of the seven stages. 

Before the generosity of his heart, the ocean and the mine, 
have, in their utter poverty, considered fasting to be their 
bounden duty. 

Hail O King ! in whose just reign the wolf, as though it were a 
shepherd, has kept its fast to secure the safety of the flock. 

Thou art like the two first fingers,^ a close companion of the 
heavens, just as fasting goes handdn-hand with prayer. 

Thy existence is the twin brother of kingdom, just as fasting 
is the twin brother of Zahdt, Hajj and ^Unirah^ 


A lip more alluring than the seed of the pomegranate 
A tongue far sweeter than the whitest sugar. 

A favourite simile with Persian poets, 
i These conplets occur in this order in MSS. A and B. 

* MS. (A) reads which is the reading adopted here. 

The forefinger and middle finger which are most commonly 
used together to oppose the thumb. 


* Zdkdt or almsgiving is one of the five foundations of practical 

religion, Qnr'Sn ii, 77. J 3 u“^ !>!>' >■ 


“ And speak to men kindly, and be steadfast in prayer and give alms.” 
The proportion to be given varies with the different kinds of property. 
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The breeze of tliy good qualities like tlie fragrance of the 
perfume of the breatb of the faster, ^ has carried fasting 
as a special offering to the garden of Paradise. 

Thou hast casj; out the custom of tyranny from the kingdoms 
under thy sway, inasmuch as thou hast relieved waste 
countries of taxes, and excused the feeble from fasting. 

The spirit of man is often broken by the vicissitudes of the 
heavens * 'just as his bodily fast is broken by bread. 

In this time no one, from the time of Jamshld till now, remem- 
bers fasting at the table of such a host as thou art. 

At the smell of the table of thy bounty the guest has con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him, whether in the feast or in 
the fray, to fast from food of 'all kinds. 

The bird of thy arrow has broken its fast, like the gnat of 
hTimrud on th^ brain of thy enemy in the cup of the skull 
(the cup of vapours). 

For the maintenance of thy kingdom, young and old have 
fasted, both the old and the new creation. 

The revolution of this six-storied world is full of the mention 
of thy glory, just as fasting fills the seven members of the 
body in this darkness. 

^ajj. The Pilgrimage to Mecca which is incumbent upon all Muslims 
who have the necessary means. 

‘ Umrah. The lesser pilgrimage, which may be performed at any time 
except daring the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of Zul Hijjah. ffee Hughes {Diet, 
of Islam.) 

1 jh* Text, (MSS. A and B 

y i 

]chuliff is defined as the smell of the breath of one who fasts. 

A Iladis says. 

iiJ| ^ j ciyiA. 

The breath of one fasting is sweeter in the sight of God than sweet sme 
ing savour. 

See also Lane. Art, caIa. It became altered (for the worse). 

The Qamus, says 

ItylA ^ imSi Xsh . j . 

8 Both MSS. (A) and (B) agree with the text. I take the word * 

ahdhdt to be a plural formed by Badaoni on the analogy of ummahdt, 

and to stand for the nn/f dhd’i^Uilwtt/a, the nine heavens. 
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On this earth, the worlds children (have fasted) with such 
endurance that the spiritual beings will never be able to 
break the fast. 

I stood before thee with my loins girt in honest service, as 
though fasting, because fasting is not one of my objects, 
neither openly nor in secret.^ 

My manliness actuated by ambition bowed the knee to me* 123 . 
and said, 

Imagine that both your pen and your finger tips are fasting. 

The claims of thy generosity caused me to break my fast * 
e^nd consume my time, had it not been for that I would 
have speedily imposed a fast upon my words. 

Had not the praise of thee been the sustenance of my powers 
of speech how could the point of my tongue have broken 
its fast by breaking into poetry ? 

I Like the parrot, my first morning food * is the sugar of 

gratitude to thee, not like the humd do I break my fast 
upon bones. 

Who is able to break his fast in this way at the time of 

I bringing in the better than ‘Amid, with, the 

draught of trial. 

He has broken liis fast with a feather from the wing of the 
bird of praise, because at this time fasting is the best nest 
for the bird of praise. 

r 1 M3. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

the reading in the text is 

oV \^j 

All of these readings appear to be corrupt and tlie following reading seems 
reasonable, and has been adopted in the translation. 

* The text reads ^ but M8S. (A) and (B) read Aji 
S jLLo MS. (A) 

♦ “ The following is the routine of a fast day. About half an hour after 

midnight, the gun sounds its warning to faithful men that it is time to 
prepare for the Sahur or morning meal.'’ (Burton’s Mecca I. 

p» 110 note) see also Lane’s Modern Egyptians for the observances of the 
month of Bania^an. 

23 
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/ Always, ns lang as fasting brings as its rewai’d from; tbc 
, bounty and mercy of God, a bidden treasure worth a 
hundred princely treasures, 

Mayest thou be famed ^ for generosity and kindness ill this 
world, for fasting points the way to the highest heaven. 

Another QasIda. 

I, who have made my dwelling in a corner like the Simurgh ^ 

1 liave made my nest beyond tlje axis of earthly sphere. 
Why do I bear the shame of every bird in this ill-omened 
land ? ® 

I have gone like the ‘Anqa ^ and have made my resting 
place in the mountains. 

1 MS. (A) reads iilAl instead of as in the Text. 

. * The bird of tlio inountain of Alburz which nonrished Zal when bp was 
abandoned there by order of his ftither Sam, and taught him the language 
of the country. On restoring Zal to his father she gave him a feather from 
lier wing and said “ Whenever thou nrt involved in any difficulty or danger 
put this feather on the fire and I will instantly appear to thee to ensure thy 
safety.” See Shah Ndma (Atkinson) p. 75 Bhdhndma, Turner Macan, Ed. 
I. pp. 97 et 8eqq, 

^ Tliere is a play on the word here which cannot be preserved. 

♦ Another name for the Slmuigh, and a synonym for anything rare and 
• nnattainable. (See Burhdn-i-Qdti^ under the name 

There is a long account of the ‘Anqa in the Haiydtu-UHaivdn where it 
says on the authority of Qazwini that the *Anqa is the largest of all birds 
which can seize ah elephant as easily as a kite snatches up a rat. It once 
lived among men, but caused them so much annoyance that • by the prayers 
of a holy prophet it was banished to an uninhabited island in mid ocean 
beyond the Equator, full of enormous animals. When the ‘Anqa flies there 
is a sound like thunder and floods. It lives 2000 years, and pairs at the age 
of 500. It is said that the claws are made into large drinking cups. A 
description of the mode of capturing the ‘Anqa is also given but is too long 
to quote. 

Among the proverbs of the Arabs one is which is 

said of any one of whose reformation there is no hope. “ May the Anqa 
fly away with him. ” 

' They also say ^ j ^ tpW} j J 

Liberality, the Ghul, and the Anqa are three names of things unattainable 
and non-existent. 

‘. To dream of the ‘Anqa is also said to ensure marrying a beautiful woman, 
or if already married, to ensure having a brave son. 
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tJnfcil the bird of my ambition swoops down upon the harvest 
of the lower world, I have made the hai vest field of the 
sky full of grain-like stars. 

Why does the moon display the halo-harvest when it does 
not shew a single grain to any one, whereas I with one single 
grain of manliness have bound many a sheaf. 

By the light of the knowledge of God, I have made the 
newly wedded virgin bride of reality to shine in tha 
chamber of wisdom with the brilliancy of the day. 

The course of the heavenly bodies In the columns of the 
almanac of the Creation, I have pi oved one by one by 
comparison with the astronomical tables ^ of intellect. 

In the bridle of four rings, that is the trappings of the four 
elements, great is the training which 1 have given the 
unruly steed of my passions. 

I have made the parrot of my soul, whose cage is the form 
of this uncouth body which is like a midden, every moment 
to rival the nightingale of the verdant* garden. 

The parrot has left for the garden, the kite of lust which is 
following it circling round and round my nature I have 
detained within the midden of the body. 

In many an art for which ^ the scientists had no taste 

I have mnde as great progress, hundred fold as they aie, as 
a man who follows but one art. 

My intellect has served to light the lamp of the treasure of 
science, I have made my skill the oil which supplies the 
light to the wick.* 

The jewel of the secret of reality has been acquired in such 126. 
a (perfect) way that I have made my mind the storehouse 
of the treasury of secret knowledge. . 

Once by way of vaunting in the rose-garden of desire, 

I The text (and also MS. B) has an absurd reading the real 

reading is as is seen in MS. (A.). 

MS. (A) There is a verbal antithesis between 
{gulshan) garden and gulkhci7h dust heap in the Persian which I have 

attempted to imitate by the words garden and midden. , 

»MS. (A) The text and MS. (B) read 

* MS. (A) and (B) both read The text has . 
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I displayed tlie biilliauoy of my skill particoloured • like the 
peacock. 

The falcon of the Divine indignation smote me with its 
talons from its hiding-place, so that I took refuge in a 
corner like the pigeon. 

They would have shewn me; the way (and have bidden me 
walk) in this solitary windowless tower 

Had not my ambition carried me far beyond the seven 
windows (of the sky) 

A tower, narrow; ay ! at that time even narrower than my 
heart, (so narrow that) you would say I am a cord and 
have given myself a place in the eye of a needle. 

It is the coiistellation of the Archer, and I am like the' Sun, 
and have by my cold' sighs changed the bright spring of 
the world into the bitter cold of winter.^ 

This was not all ; the good tidings of my bad fortune brought 
to me the. blacksmith, to whom I said — Strike off my head 
in return for the blood which is upon my head. 

The splendour and comfort of the golden-throned sun is my 
desert, 

Whereas I am resting upon a (hard) iron (prison) seat. 

The seven-headed dragon {The Sky ) hides its head (in astonish- 
ment) to see that I have brought this two-headed serpent 
• {night and day) under my skirt. 

They determine for me an imprisonment like that of Bizhan 
in the well of tyranny. I have not seen Manizha * nor 
have I committed the crime of Bizhan. 

1 The Sun enters the constellation of Sagittarius in the commenoenient of 
the winter. 

^ 8 The daughter of Afrasiyab. When Bizhan undertoojc to clear the country 

of Arman of its plague of wild hogs, after fulfilling his task he was led by 
the machinations of his companion Girgin, who was jealous of him, to 
intrude upon the retirement of Manizha, the beautiful daughter of Afrasiyab, 
and press his suit, which he did with such success that after some time their 
amour was discovered, and Gersiwaz was sent by Afrasiyab to put Bizhan 
to death ; by the intercession of Piran the punishment was averted, but 
Bizhan was imprisoned in a deep pit. At first Manizha was condemned to 
undergo the same punishment but her dpom was changed and she was 
allowed to dwell near the pit, all the people being forbidden by proclamation 
to supply her with food. Eventually, by the help, of Kustum, Bizhan was 
freed and he and Manizha went to Iran together, (See Atkinson’s Shah 
Namdhf pp. 800 and seqq). See also page 116 note 5. 
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Patience has the strength of Rustnm,* as one may say, 

I have entrusted the strength necessary for my release to the 
arm of Rustnm-like patience. 

All of my companions are free to follow their occupations 
while I am fast in prison, 

God forbid I should be the only one of all mankind to have 126 . 
committed this fault. 

The times are out of joint, if not how can the following of 
the I^raqi philosophy * which I followed so excellently 
have thrown me into misfortune ? 

The shaft of the tyrannical heavens passed through and 
through from the back, although I had armed my breast 
with the cuirass of patience. 

My body longs for food in the captivity of sorrow, and I have 
prepared for its support my blood as its drink, and my heai*t 
as its meat. 

Once I was like the tulip in complaining, but then afterwards 
1 made myself like the lily ten-tongued (but silent ) ^ 

Like the violet I have let my head fall forward (in sorrow) 
from dearth of benefactors, and though like the lily I have 
ten tongues I am become dumb in thy praise. 

I am suffering the punishment of my words, because in my 

1 Rustum extricated Bizhan from the pit by drawing him up with liia 
amand or lasso. 

2 The Illuminati. A sect of Philosophers, of whom Plato was 
ne, who, instead of following the precepts of any revealed law, looked to their 
wn proper inspiration and mental illumination, which they held to bo the 
3salt of spiritual meditation. Haji Khalifah, III. p. 87, writes aj follows ; 
Philosophia illumination is fHehmet el'ishrdc) sive Neo-Platonica inter vetores 
iscipUnas philosophicas eundem locum tenet quern Theosophia inter doctrinaa • 
ilami simili modo, quo philosophia physica et theglogica inter illas disciplinas 
^cum tenet quern theologin dogmatico-scholastica inter has. 

In the ^ by we find : Philosophers 

re of four kinds, — those who arrive at wisdom simply by meditation, those 
rho arrive at it simply by purification of the mind by seclusion and retire- 
fient, those who arrive at it by combiuirjg these two.- These last are called 
he Ishraqi sect. 

See IJaji Khalifah See alsode Slane, Proleg. Ibn Khal : III. 167. 

8 The Ms. (A) has The text follows MS. (B). 

See note 1 page 101. 
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lyin/^ flattery I hare made every beggar a king, and have 
made the (worthless) La dan ^ info frankincense. 

At one time I have proclaimed Saha* superior in brilliancy 
to the moon, 

At another I hare scorned the river as being ihferior to the 
drippings of a sieve.® 

. I have made friends with Avarice, like ‘Amid from the lust 
for blood, and for that reason I hare made contentment my 
enemy. 

I hare subjected my spirit, which is like a high mettled horse, 
to the burthen of labour, because of the tyranny and 
meanness of the heavens, see now what a jade he has 
become. 

127 . ^ have made barren my truth -adorning heart and my jewel- 

producing nature, without the help of Qttran,^ not now 
only but long ago. 

1 Ladan. The resinous balsamic juice of Cistus cretitus and other 

species ; according to the Burhan-i-Qati^ it is called also Roney- 

ambergris and is used in medicine. It is the juice of a plant growing in 
sandy soil, of which goats are very fond, and their hair becomes covered with 
the exudation, the best is collected from their beards; si femina quoedam^. 
cui in utero foetus mo rtims sit, vaginam suam vapore ladani vaporaverit, foetus 
ills mortuus illico excidit. See also Ibn Baitar (Soritlieimer) I. p 499. 

It is the of Genesis xxxvii. 25 and xliii. 11, where it is translated in 
our version myrrh. The Greeks called it orraKrii. The true myrrh (4r, 
P 

murrun) is different. 

The Ashhdb is the white ambergris which was accounted the best, 

2 A small obscure star in the Lesser Bear. 

8 MSS. (A)and(B) have hut is a better reading., 

♦ Qifrdn, the’ exudation from species of mountain pines, black in colour, 
used according to the Burhan-i-Qati^ (and Qdmus) for inunction of camels affect- 
ed with mange. It is, according to these, the exudation of the tree called 
^ar^ar, (Juniper) the properties of which are thus enumerated in the Makhzanu- 
l-Adwlya : Deobsfcruent, diuretic, emme.nagogae, relieves cough and chest pains, 
and pain in the spleen ; relieves flatulence, hcemorrhoids, flatulent colic or 
uterine pain#* Sitting over a hot infusion of it causes uterine spasm, while 
a poultice of it is antis udorific. I pan find no mention in either of these 
books of its use as an abortifacient. It is perhaps Juniperus Sabina (Savine) 
which is powerfully ecbolic. According to Ibn Baitar (Sonth.) II. p. 94, it is 
Pinus cedrus, but this appears to be incorrect. See also II. p. 189, sv^j^ ‘ArW. 

The word C^Jj^ is deriveA in Burhdn-i-Quii' from and i,e.* 

inule-like, because mules have no offspring. 
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This one poem ^ of mine is worth a whole and m 

hundred caskets of jewels, nay more, every verse of it 
have I made better than particoloured hair ^ 

Imprisonment has brought me to lamentation, ard from the 
delicacy of my speech you see the joy which 1 have given 
in the very midst of my lamentation. 

Oh Lord, give me my sustenance from the date-tree of thy 
favour, I have made the bird of my heart to sing the 
praises of thy Unity. 

Present me with the robe of honour of thy protection, for 
thy court is my original refuge, lo I have fled to my refuge. 

Keep far from the darkness of infidelity,* hypocrisy, hatred 
and enmity, that heart which I have embellished with the 
light of sincerity to Thee. 

Keep thou the Sun of Divine knowledge shining within my 
heart, for I have made my heart the mine of the jewels of 
true belief. 

Sultan (jiiiYAsu-p-DiN Balban-i-Khurp 

. Who had the title of Ulu^ Khan, by the consent of the Maliks 
and Amirs adprned the throne by his accession in the Qa^r-i-Safed 


1 The word here has its double meaning. Saifi in his prosody says, 

A bait (poem) is called bait for the reason that bait means a house and 
they compare the bait of‘ poetry ) with the bait of hair (^) and 

he quotes the verses by Abu-1- Ala Ma‘rra , 

The brilliancy of beauty is shewn forth in two tents 
The tent of poetry (sha'r) and the tent of hair (shi‘r) 

Shirk. “Idolatry: paganism: polytheism.’* Ascribing plurality 
bo the Deity. Associating anything with God. 

The Wahhabi writers define Shh'k as of four kinds : 

Shirku-hHlm. Ascribing knowledge to others than God# 
8hirku-t4a?arruf. Ascribing power to others than God. 
g^Uji)| ShirkU’VihMah. Offering worship to created things, 

Shirku’l’^diah. The i>erformance of ceremonies which 
imply reliance on others than God. 

Hughes. Dictionary of p. 579, Art, Shirk. 9. v. 

See also Qur’an, xxxv. 38 and xlvi. and 3, and various other place®. 
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(the White Palace) in the year 664 He was one of the 
“ J’orty Slaves ” of Sultan Sharasu-d-Din, each one of whom had 
attained to the dignity of Amir. Inasmuch as the reins of 
government had been in his hands even in the days when he was 
merely Ulugh Khan, the afEairs of the State very quickly came 
into his grasp. He would not allow people of low origin to have 
the slightest authority. It is said that a man named Fakhr, who 
had for .years served as chief of the Bazar, had recourse to one of 
128. the Sultan’s more intimate attendants, and offered a very large 
sum * on the condition that iE the Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balkan 
would speak with him once only, he would give him all this money 
and valuable property.® When this request was represented to the 
Sultan he would not entertain it, and said * to converse with people 
of low and mean extraction will lower my prestige.’ He was 
altogether opposed to oppression, and, in the early days of his 
reign, punished cei'tain of bis Amirs on account of some 
tyranny which they had practised upon their subjects, and having 
handed over one or two of tliem^ he permitted the complainants to 
exact retaliation, and after that these Amirs had paid the blood 
money,* for shame they could never come out of their houses as 
long as they lived, and at last they left the world. 

Verse. 

Reputation arises from equity and justice ; * 

Oppression aiid kingship are as the candle and the wind. 

And all his praiseworthy qualities may be estimated from this, 
that he used never to omit the ceremony of purification, and on 
going into an assembly where one was preaching he used to 

1 Of the six years which intervened between the events recorded rs having 
occurred in 658 H, and the accession of Ghiyasu-d-Din Balkan there is no 
known historical record. The TartMt-i-Firoz Shdhl of IJiau-d-Din Barani 
only begins from Ghiyasn.d-Din Balkan. 

8 MS. (A) has the word between and 

i MS. (A) reads J 

4 AluJfj According to Firishta one of these was ^aidnr Khan the 

Amir of Oudh, who had killed a man in the fury of intoxication. Balban after 
enquiry had the Amir publicly flogged, and delivered him to the widow as 
a slave. He bought his release with a sum of 20,000 silver tankahs but 
never left his house afterwards and died from shame. (See also Blllott, 
III. 101 ) 
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[isplay emotion, and weep muck, while as regards his treatment of 
edition and revolt he used to shew iiimseif a merciless I'epressor. 

He laid claim to the glory of an Emperor, because of this 
That he adorned the world with wisdom and equity, 

In days of retirement he would wear a blanket ; 

And he strove in prayer and supplication 
His eyes fixed upon the ground, his heart boiling like a 
cauldron ; 

A heart eloquent of speech, but a silent tongue ; 

Till his heart perceived with the eye of secret knowledge 
All that was visible of these intricate matters. 

In this same year of his reign Tatar Khan the son of Arsalati 
Qian sent from Lakhnantl sixty-three elephants as a present ; 
md in this year the Sultan proceeding to Patiall * and Kanpila, 
milt the forts of Patlali, Kanpila, Bhojpur, and certain 129. 
dher forts, and with five thousand cavalry crossed the Ganges on 
he pretext of making preparation for an expedition to the Jud 
lills. In two days after leaving Dehli he arrived in the midst of 
he territory of Kaithar ^ and put to death every male, even those 
»f eight years of age, and bound 4)116 women, and inflicted such 
shastisement 'that up till the reign of Jalalu-d-Din the territory 
)f Badaon and Amroha remained safe from tlie ravages of ‘the 
ECaitharis,^ and he threw open all the roads of Bihar and Jaun- 
)ur, and all the roads of the Eastern part of India which were 
dosed, and made over the territory of Miwat, wliich lies in 
-he Doab, to strong handed governois, with orders to put to death 
he rebels, which they did, imprisoning some. Then he made an 
bttack in the direction of the country at the foot of the Sinttir 


i MS. (A) Patiali. The printed text has Betoli. 

Pafciali. In Aliganj tahsil, 22 miles north of Efcah, a ruined fort still 
exists (Hunter Imp. Gaz.) 

Kanpila. In Farakhabad district, celebrated in Mahabharata — (Imp. 
Gaz.) 

Bhojpur. The residence of the Ujjainiah Eajahs, west of Arrah and 
north of Sa8seram, a pargana in the Sirkar Bohtas Bihar. 

« So also TdriMi-i’Firoz Shdhi. Firishta reads Kateher. MS. (A) 

:ead8 Kanthai. The district of Bohilkhand is meant. 

8 Who Firishta says were notoi'ioas robbers and brigands. 

24 
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and built a fort on tliose boundaries, and having called it 
Hi^ar-i-J^^au (New Castle ) proceeded to the Jud hills, and brought 
an army* towards Labor, and rebuilt the castle of Labor which 
had been laid waste by the Mughuls in the reign of Sultan MuMzzu- 
d-Dln Bahram Sliah. Here he became ill, and the news of Tiis 
illness 3 reached the confines of Laklmauti, and Tughral, Naib of 
Amin Klian, who had been appointed to succeed Sher Khaii in 
that district, laid the foundation of rebellion, and fought with 
his master Amin Khan and came off victorious, and having im- 
prisoned him gathered round himself the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and ga.ve himself the title of Mu‘izzu-d-Din, and completely 
defeated some imperial troops which had been sent to oppose him. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din brought up an army against Tughral but 
he went towards Jajnagar and Tarkila (Narkila) ^ and Malik 
Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas ^ was ordered to pursue# him, the 
Rai of Sunargam named Dhanuj ® offering his services to the 
Sultan engaged to bring Tughral, and Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 
proceeding by forced marches found Tu gh ral. who had fled into a 
a jungle,'^ walking about off his guard, and having put him to 
130 . death sent his head to the court. The Saltan conferred that 
kingdom with a canopy and ‘baton of office on his younger son 
Bughra Khan. Governor of Sainana, who eventually 'received the 

1 MS. (A) reads Kohpaya’i-8anhuz. This seems to be a 

copyist’s error, but I cannot suggest the true reading. The Kumaon hills 
must be meant. 

» .slti MS. (A), 

8 Neither Firishta hor iJiau-d-Din Barni mention this. 

* MS. (A) reads and 

6 MS. (A) 1) Malik Ikhtiv aru-d-DIn Tangras. 

TanJ^-i-Firoz 8hdhl calls him Malik Barbak Bektars Sultani. See Elliott, 
III. 117, note, 

* Called Danuj Rai in TdrlMk'i'Firoz Shdhl, See Elliott, III. 113, note, 

“The Jajnagar here mentioned was evidently east of the Brahmaputra 

and' corresponds to Tippera. The Sunarganw, presently mentioned as on the 
road to Jajnagar, is described by Rennell as being once a large city and now 
a village on a branch of the Brahmaputra 13 miles S. E. of Dacca.” 

It is marked in Rennell’s Map given in Vol, III. of Tieffen thaler ** Sonner- 
gong.” See Map N. 6. See J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 82. 

1 The printed text and MS. (A) both have AS' 

The above appears to'be the meaning. 
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title of Sultarv Nafiiru-d-Din, and then left for the capital. Since, 
after the death of Sher Khan (who was uncle’s son to the Sultan 
and one of the “ Forty Slaves ” of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, and 
Governor of Labor and Dibalpur, and had read the JQiufhah in 
Ghaznln in the name of Sultan Na§iru-d-Din, the Mughiils during 
• his governorship not daring to invade Hindustan) the road of 
communication had become opened t to the Mughuls, accordingly 
Sultan Balban, to remedy this, despatched his elder son Sultan 
Muhammad, wl\p is known as the Khau~i~ Shahid, and Qddn-i-Mulk, 
(having first conferred upon him a canopy and baton of office, and 
the signs and insignia of royalty, and having made him his heir- 
apparent, and giving over Sind with its dependencies to his care) 
with full equipment towards Multan, and the country right up 
to Tattha and the seacoast was in his possession. Amir Khusru 
and Arnii^ Hasan of Dehli remained in his service for five years 
ill Multan, and were enrolled among his intimate companions. On 
two occasions ho sent large sums of gold from Multan to Shiraz 
and begged’ that Shaikh Sa‘di,^ may God haxw mercy on him, 
would come to live with him. The Shaikh did not come, excusing 
himself on the score of old age, but commended Mir Khusru to 
the care of the Sultan, writing in excessively laudatory terms 
concerning him, and sent a collection of autograph poems. Sultan 
Muhammad, used to visit Multan every year to see Sultan BaFban, 
and used to return distinguished with robes of honour and all 

1 The Calcutta text exactly reverses the meaning by reading 
Thus losing all the sense of the passage. Cf. MSS. (A) (B). 

MS. (A.) has, correctly, 

8 ^aikh Sharfu-d-D1n Muslih ibn ‘Abdu-llah as-Sa‘dI. He was a native of 
^iraz where his family for generations had been famed for eminence in 
learning. He is said to have lived to a great age, accounts differing between 
102 and 112 years (Beale says 120). He spent 30 years in acquiring sciences, 
30 years in travelling (he made the Hajj fourteen times) and 30 years in 
quietude : He died in the year 691 H. (1291 A.D.) He was the contemporary 
of many great men, among them Amir Khusru of Dohll who entertained him. 
His Kulliyat are of world wide reputation. The Majma^ul Fu^ahu (I. 274) 
from which the above is taken does not give the date of Sa'di's birth, and 
gives the date of his death as 791 H. which is wrong. According to the 
account given by Beale Sa'di was born " about the year 571 A H.” The 
aibovo account would however place his birth in either 580 A H. or 579 A.H. 
Of his works the Gulistiin and Bustan arc tho best known. 

For a full account of Sa'di see the preface to Platt’s Guhaiiin, Sec also 
AtatihJeada, p. 284, 
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possible rewards and distinctions, and on tbe last occasion on 
which they were able to meet, the Sultan instructed him in 
private with excellent counsels and pleasing discourses, which are 
mentioned in the books of the Histones of Dehli, and having 
granted him permission to depart sent him to Multan ; and in the 
same year Itimar ^ the Mughul with thirty thousand horsemen 
having crossed the Ravi by the ford of Labor caused great com- 
motion in those districts, and the Governor of Labor sent a 
1 , petition to Klian-i- Shahid^ telling him of what, had occurred. 
He while in bis assembly read 30,000 as 3,000 and, marching with 
a large force, by rapid and continuous marches arrived at the 
boundaries of Bagh-i-Sabz.^ on the banks of the Labor river where 
he engaged the infidels and attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
This event took place in Zu-Hijjah of the year 683 H,'*' and Mir 
Hasan® of Dehli composed a prose lament, and sent if to Dehli. 
It is copied here in its very words. 

The Lament of Mir Hasan » 

It is an old story that the tyrannous sphere, though it may. for 
a time knit the knot of complaisance, and make a covenant of 
mutual sincerity, turns from its promise, and that discordant time, 
although it professes to shew acquiescence, and makes specious 
proiSises of fidelity, fails to perform them. 

The wanton-eyed hee^en, the pupil of whose manliness is sullied 
by the defect of the mote of meanness, at first, like a drunken man, 
gives some bounty in a case where there has been no favour 
received to demand it, but in the end, like the children, takes the 

1 Vtimar. Both in the printed text and in MS. (A) ?ian-d-Din Barni calls 
him Samar. Firislita calls him Timur Khan. 

2 Called JQjtdn-i-Shahid or the “ Martyr Prince because he fell in battle 
opposing “ the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of Chaugiz 
ghan ” (Elliott, III. 122.) 

8 MS. (A) ,j^ MS. (B) the text reads ^b Bagh-i- 

Sarfr with a footnote variant Bagh-i-Sard. 

* ?iau-d-Din Barni says 684 H. 

8 :?iau-d-I)in Barn! attributes this lament to Amir Khusru. (Elliott III. 
122). Firishta also states that Amir Khusru escaped when the Prince was 
killed, and wrote a lament. It seems probable therefore that the lament 
should be attributed to Mir Khusru. The Hasan which occurs in Text and 
both MSS. (A)(B) may have had its origin in a copyist’s error. 
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gift back again without any treacherous conduct having been 
committed. The habits and customs of the oppressive times are 
cast in the •same mould, whether by experience or by hearsay, we 132 . 
see or hear that whomsoever it perceives coming to perfection like 
the moon, it desires to darken the face of his fulness with the 
blot of defect, and whomsoever it finds rising like a cloud him it 
strives to tear to pieces, and to scatter his substance to the 
extreme boundaries of the horizon. As in this orchard of 
amazement and garden of regrets, no rose blooms without a thorn 
BO no heart escapes the thorn of sorrow. Alas ! for the newly 
sprung verdure which has become yellow, withered in the bloom 
of its beauty by the autumn of calamity. Alas ! for the many 
fresh- springing trees which have been laid low in the dust of the 
ground by the fierce blast of Death. 

- Consider the winds of Autumn, how chill they are and cold. 

The cowardly blows they have dealt alike at the young and 
old. 

One of the examples of this allegory is the death of the late 
Emperor Qa‘an-i-Mulk Ghazi,^ may God make manifest his 
demonstrations and weigh down the scale with his excellencies ^ 
on Friday the last day of the month of Zu-l-Hijjah in the 'year 
683 A.H., when the moon, like kindness in the heart of infidels, 
could nowhere be seen, the Sun with the company of the army 
of Islam came forth to smite with the sword, and the great 
Prince who was the Sun of the heaven of the kingdom, with the 
light of holy war shining on his noble brow, and the un- 
changeable determination of , “ jihad ” firmly planted in his 
illustrious mind, placed his auspicious foot in the stirrup. By 
night they submitted to his judgment which solved all difficulties, 
that Itimar with the whole of his army had advanced into the 
plain at a distance of three farsangs. When morning broke, he 
commenced to march intending to leave that place, and at a 
distance of one farsang coming face to face with those accursed 
ones,^ elected to dravv up their forces in a place on the outskirts 

1 Qftan-I-Mulk Ghazi. The eldest son of Ghlyasn-d-Bin Balban who was 
Kh an Of Multan. See page 187 ante, 

» MS. (A) 
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of Bagli-i-Sarir ^ on the banks of the river of Labor. Accor- 
133 . dingly he very strongly fortified a large village which was close 
to tlie river, and made such dispositions that when the infidels 
came against it, both rivers ^ should be in the rear of his army, 
so that neither could any man of his own army turn in flight nor 
could any injury be inflicted upon his array by that troublesome 
horde ^ and in very truth that choice of position was the acme 
of caution and the very height -of skill in that world-conquering 
Khan, but since when Fate is adverse the thread of all plans 
becomes tangled, and the orderly row of enterprises becomes dis- 
ordered, 

He wbo falls in with evil fortune by the way, 

His affairs fall out just as his enemies desire. 

His Fortune like a mad man loses the right way, 

His senses, like the nigh tblind, fall into the well. 

By chance that day the Moon and the Sun, which may bo 
compared to kings, were suspended in the sign of the Fish,*^ and 
Mars, whose blood-red aspect ' is entirely due to the blood* of the 
princes of the people, had drawn* out from the quiver of that 
sign the arrow of disappointment and the dart of disobedience 
against that Oiion^ (white) girdled Khan, who was like Leo 
comitig forth from a watery sign ; the house of fear and calamity 
and the proofs of sedition and signs of harm thus became evidently 

1 MS, (A) Probably the before mentioned. 

* The Ran and Safclaj. This battle was fought close to Multan, and is 
described by Pirishta, who states that after having routed the Mughul army, 
the Prince and some of hia retainers wore resting by the bank of the river 
when they were attacked by one of the Mughul chiefs who was lying in 
ambush with *2,000 men, and the Prince was killed witli many of his fol- 
lowers ; the army which had taken the alarm returning just in time to see 
him die. 

, 8 I read MS. (A). . 

♦ MS. (A) reads 

Lit. When Fate comes, the plain becomes 
narrow. 

Other proverbs of this kind are the following : — 

(Jlw ij^ fif When Fate comes, caution is useless. 

fjj^ ),i| When Fate comes the eye is blind. 

K. mt-_ r\^z »., 1 — li. a t .. *. cft.'v-M/l 
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manifest, wliil© the hint and indication of the proverb “ In face 
of Fate wide becomes strait ” became written on the consecutive 
pages (of Jiis history). In short, at midday just as the courier 
of the heaven reached the country of noon, and the day of that 
world-conquering Emperor was approaching its decline, suddenly 
a band made its appearance from the direction of those infidels* 

The IOian-i-.Ghazi at that same moment mounted his hors© and 
issued an order in obedience to which all the cavalry and the 
body servants and retinue and retainers, in accordance with the 
mandate * Kill the infidels all of themV drew up in a line a 
hundred times stronger than the rampart of Sikandar.* After 
ordering the right wing and dressing the left wing, he himself 
of noble qualities, stood in the centre like the moon and the host 
of the stars, ready for the jihad, while the Tatar infidels, let 
confusion and dismay come upon them, crossed the river of Labor, 
and confronted the ranks of the Muslims. Thereupon these wild- 134 
loving desert-born savages, placing the feathers of the owl ^ 
upon their illomened beads, while the Ghazis of Islam, kings of 
Turkestan and EZhilj and notables of Hindustan, and all the 
soldiery made the battlefield a place of prayer — as the Holy 
Apostle, may the blessings* and peace of Ood be upon him, declared 
that the holy war was closely allied to prayer, saying We return 
from the lesser holy war to the greater holy war,^ reciting the takbir ^ 

1 See, Qur’an IX. 6. 

o o ^ O' " 

2 The thiciN»rfS^n said to have been built by Alexander the great to restrain 
the wild natives of Northern Asia : commonly known as the wall of Gog 
and Maojog. See D’Herbelot Vol. I. p. 640, II. p. 282. Ibn Khaldoun, Pi'oleg. : 

I. 162. 

5 The owl called by the Arabs is a bird of ill omen and is held 

to be uncle.m, Muslims being forbidden to eat its fiesh (Haiydtu-l-Haiwdn&t), 

33 * t' ^ o' ^ , 

Hence the proverb 

Had there been any good in the owl the hunter would not have passed it 
by. See also page 157, note 1. Bee also J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 81. 

4 According to Sufi writers there are two Al-Jihddu-l-Ahharov^^i}\Q 

greater warfare” which is against one’s own lusts ; and Al-Jihddud-A sgK ar 
or “ the lesser warfare” against infidels Hughes. Diet, of Islam art. ,7ihdd,) 

6 Crying Alldhu Akhar j>S\ »!/( God is Almighty, See Mishkdtud-Masdbib 
X, ii. 1. 
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raised tbeir hands in prayer, and in the first attack they put 
to the sword a considerable number of ablebodied men of the 
Mughiil cavalry, and the lances of the Maliks of tl^ Court so 
wounded the limbs of their enemies that above each of them the 
blood spurted up like a spear, while sixty selected Turks inter- 
weaving their arrows like closely-woven cloth, made it appear as 
though the weft (of existence) of the Tatars was being torn to 
shreds.^ 

In the beginning of the fray the arrow of the king leapt forth 

The Tatars were all laid low. 

As often as the great Lord, lion-hearted, wielding the sword, 
with a blade as briglit as his own faith, sallied forth to 
attack from the midst of the ranks. 

You would say that the sword was trembling in that battlefield 
at the excellencies of the monarch, and becoming in its entirety 
a tongue was saying to him. Up and make an end of these ac- 
cursed ones, and entrust their discomfiture to thy servants, but do 
thou thyself refrain from personal action, for the sword is double 
faced, and the scimitar of Fate pitiless in its wounding — no one 
can tell what may happen to any orle of us from the decree of 
the All powerful. I close ray eyes against the fatal eye.* 

Go not, that I may bind thy dust upon mine eyes. 

Act not, for I greatly fear the evil eye. 

The heaven has never seen such a brilliant countenance, 

I am as rue upon that fire to guard that eye.^ 

As long as he strenuously performed the duties of fighting and 
15 . warfare, each of the weapons as it were entered into colloquy with 
him— the spear was saying, Oh King ! refrain your hand from me 


I Theite is a sequence of plays upon words in the original which cannot 
possibly be preserved in a translation, tir is a kind of cambric or lawn. 

It also has the usual meaning of arrow.” 

8 JUOf An eye supposed to have the power of killing with one 
glance. The Arabs says trii* iSSm Aij| May God blind the fateful 

eye to thee. 

8 According to Burhdn-i-Qali^ a seed which is burned to avert the 

consequences of being ** overlooked'* by the evil eye. 8m Vdller’s Lexicon. 

For an interesting account of charms against the evil eye see Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, • 
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tliis day, for the tongue of my point by reason of constant fighting 
and slaying is blunted, and I have no power left of opposing the 
enemy with* thrusts, I fear lest I should leap up and should commit 
some untoward act. The arrow too waa saying, 

Thou, the knot of whose bowstring opens the knot of the 
Jauzhar, do not advance to meet this danger.^ 

I myself in rushing forth to destruction cast dust upon my head, 
lest the close-eyed beauty of the heaven,* who sits on the fifth 
roof near the door of the eighth mansion,^ sitting in ambush, out 
of temerity and spite, should discharge against you the shaft of 
error from the bow of fraud and malice ; the lasso was saying, 
to-day the thread of planning should not be let go^rora the hand 
of delibeiation, for I am contorted with anxiety at this precipitate 
conflict and ill-considered battle ; wait a while ! for Islam and the 
Muslims are lik« the tent ropes connected with the tent of your 
favours. Oh God ! in dealing^ with this people, do not so long 
delay putting the halter round their necks. 

I have willingly put my neck in the noose for thy sake 

Thou art my lassoer, who takest me with the noose of thy 
locks. 

Ill short, that mighty king, the defender of the faith, the uprooter 
of infidelity, from mid-day till eventide attacked that impious 
crowd with the whole main body of his army, cheerfully and 
willingly, while the shouts of the victors in the fight, and the 
clamour of those eager for the fray^ deafened the ears of the world 
and of the sky,^ and tongues of fire which leapt from the heads of 

1 MS. (A.) has as has the text. MS. B Neither is intelligible. 

Possibly we should read mafsada. Jauzhar the head and tail of 

Draco, see Burhdn-i-Qdti also ^Am-i-Akbari, II, (J.) p. 9, also ka ^Mh dft I. 202. 

fcJJi \Cilyo MS. (A). 

8 I read MSS. (A) and (B) have which makes 

no sense unless we supply a word such as for which there is no 

sanction. The text reads y.J bnt it seems to me is more likely to he 
right. It might easily have become jy by copyist’s error. 

4 MS. (A) }j^ j Ifhs is a better read- 
ing than the text. . i .* 

*6 MSS. (A) and (B) read for in the text. 

25 
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tlie basiling spears, and tongues of the swords made not a single 
mistake in even in a letter in transmitting the message of des- 
truction. In that uproar like the day of resurrection every one 
thought of this Ay at A day when a man ivill flee from his own 
136 hrother^^ the surface of the earth, like the eyes of old men who 
have lost their sons * was full of blood, and the face of the sky 
like the head of sons who have killed their fathers, full of dust. 

Alas ! my father why dost thou submit to the steel of the fire- 
like sword 

Oh ! dost thou wish to inflict the wound of orphanage on my 
heart. 

In the very midst of this weary conflict, and amid all this 
pain and angufsh, suddenly an arrow shot by Fate struck the 
wing of that falcon of the field of foray, and the bird of his life 
took its flight from the cage of the body of that noble one to the 
gardens of the Compassionate and meadows of Rizwan ^ 

Verily we are God’s and verily to Him do wo return.^ 

At that same moment the backbone of the religion of Muham- 
mad, may the peace and blessing of God he tijpon him^ broke like 
the heart of sorrowful orphans, and the raqipart of the religion 
of Muljiammad fell in like the grave of poor people of low origin, and 
the assistance which the arm of the king alone could give slipped 
from our grasp, and the confidence which the army of the 
. Muslims had possessed ^ was lost.* Exactly at the time of sunset, 

^ Qur’an Sur : Ixxx. 34. 

5 MS. (A) The text has which is bald 

and destroys all the antithetical force of the sentence. 

In MS. (B) the word is omitted. 

8 MS. (A) Rizwan, the name of the door-keeper 

of the garden of Paradise. The word means “ Pardon ” “ forgiveness.” 

^ The formula of resignation to the Divine will uttered by pious Muslims 
in all times of adversity, more especially bereavement or in presence of 
death. In the Qur’an II. 150, 151 we read, “ Wo will try you with something 
of fear, and hunger and loss of wealth and souls and fruit ; but give good 
tidings to the patient who when there falls on them a calamity say, ‘Verily 
we are God’s and verily, to Him do we return * these, on them are blessings 
from their Lord and mercy, and they it is who are guided.” (Palmer). 

6 see Lane, Ar. Diet. The place which com- 

prises El-Islam (meaning the Muslims) like as the egg comprises the youpg 
bird, or the congregation or collective body of tlie Muslims, 
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the sun of tlie life of that king whose sun was setting sank into 
bbe west of extinction, and the heaven, after the habit of mourners, 
iyed its raiment blue, while falling tears began to course 
3own both its cheeks. Saturn, by way of fulfilling tlie require- 
ments of fidelity and the demands of mourning, turned its robe 
bo black and bewailed the people of Hindustan because of his 
leath. Jupiter, in pity for that dust besoiled body and blood- 
stained mantle rent his garments and cast his turban in the dust. 

And Mars, may the hand of his power be tightly closed as the 
Bye of the beauties, and the face of bis sustenance be dark as the 
locks of Ethiopians, sore wounded by compassion for that calamity, 
with a mnkling thorn ^ which brought forth his heart’s blood, 
was tx’embling like the Fish * before the Sun, and like the Ram ® 
in the hands of the slaughterer, while the Sun, for shame that 
it had not striven to avert this calamity and prevent this disaster, 

3ame not forth, *but sank below the earth, and Venus when she 
3aw what violence the heavenly bodies were undergoing at the 
bands of Time, played her tambour more vehemently,* changed 137 . 
bhe tune of the drum, and commenced music in a fresh measure, 
md because of the death of that slave-cherishing king, others in 
place of uttering musical strains began to weep, and Mercury ^ who 
in forage and conquests in accord with the scribe, used to write 
many records of victory, in that tyranny ® was blackening his 
race with the contents of his inkhorn, and was clothing himself 
in a garment of paper made of the 'sheets of his own records, 
while the new moon in the shape of a crescent on the horizon, 
with, bowed stature, in that day of judgment which had visited 
the earth, was striking its head on the wall and performing all the 
customary mourning duties. 

1 Khdr-i'^Aqrah The thorn of Scorpio. Mars is called 

8 TJjq Pisces. 

8 (J^ Hamal. The sign Aries. 

* on the analogy of said of a liar. 

The fanhur is a kind of mandolin with chords of brass wire played 

with a plectrum. The word was originally ^ from its being likened to 
the tail of a lamb. ^Lane). 

6 Mercury is called Dahlr-i-FalaJc, The scribe of the sky. 

« jJJaS tagallamUa. (A) MS. (B). The textual reading ^ must be wrong. 
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Tliou placest tliy cheek in the dust, alas, I wish not this 
for thee 

Moon of nij days, I do not wish thee to pass beneath the 
Ear til. 

If thou goest out to the chase (t.e. diest) thy dust is my life : 

My life ! is the solitude of thy dust pleasing to thee I do 
not wish it for thee. 

May God, he He exalted and blessed^ raise the purified and 
sanctified soul of that warrior prince to lofty heights and high 
dignities, and give him, from time to time, cups full of the bril- 
liancy of his beauty and glory, and make all the kindness, and 
clemency, and affection, and care which he evinced towards this 
broken down worthless one, a means of increasing the dignity and 
wiping out the faults of that prince. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds ! 

And Mir Khusru ^ also on that day fell a •prisoner into the 
hands of Lahori, a servant of the Mughul, and had to carry a 
nosebag and horsecloth upon his head. He recounts this circum- 
stance in these words — 

1 who never even placed a rose upon my head. 

He placed a load on my head and said “ It is a rose.’’^ 

And he composed in poetry and sent to Dehli two elegies writ ten 
in tarhlh’hand^ which are found in the anthology known as 


1 For an account of Mir Khnsru soo index reference. 

The poet, relates some of his experiences as a captive — “At the time 
that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in the hands of the 
Mughuls— may such days never return ! — travelling in a sandy desert, where 
the heat made my head boil like a cauldron, I and the man who was with 
me on horseback arrived thirsty at a stream by the roadside. Although 
the naphtija of my life was heated I would not inflame it with oil by 
'drinking a draught of water. Both my guard and his horse drauk their 
fill and expired immediately.’* Elliott, III, Appendix, p. 546. 

means both horsecloth and also rose. There is a difference in the read- 
ings. MS. (A) reads, tjJjj MS. (B) is like the text. 

8 In this class of composition a certain number of verses 

having the same metre and rhyme are followed by a couplet in the same 
metre but having a different rhyme — then the original rhyme is reverted to 
for a certain number of verses, and is again followed by a fresh couplet 
having the same metre, but a rhj'me differing from both the original rhyme 
and. that of the first interpolated couplet — and so on. In Tarjl‘band as 
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Qhurraiti-h Kam a1 . ^ For a space of a month more or less, folk 
used to sing those tarhih-hands and used to chant them as 
threnodies over their dead from house to house. 

The following is one of them : — 

Is this the Resurrection day or is it a calamity from heaven 138 . 
which has come to light ? 

Is this a disaster or has the day of Judgment appeared 
upon the earth ? 

That breacli which has appeared this year in Hindustan 
has given entrance to the flood of sedition below the 
foundation of the world. 

The assembly of his friends has been scatteied like the 
petals of the rose before the wind. 

Autumn the leaf scatterer has, one would say, appeared in 
the garden,* 

Every eyelash, in the absence of friends, has become a 
spear-point to the eye, and each point of the spear has 
brought blood spouting forth to a spear’s length. 

The heart writhes in agony since Time has broken the thread 
of companionship ; 

When the string is broken, the pearls are scattered far and 
wide. 

Such a flood of tears Jias been shed by the people on a.ll 
sides that five fresh rivers have appeared around Multan.^ 

I wished to bring my heart’s fire upon the tongue in tho 
form of words. 

When lo ! a hundred tongues of fire appeared within my 
mouth. 


has been stated elsewhere, the plan is similar to the above, but the interpolat- 
ed couplet is always the same. This interpolation occurs not more than 
seven times both iS Tarkib-band and in Tarjrband. 

1 Q]inrratu-l-Jcamdl. The longest of the four Dlwans of Amir Khusru. 
It contains poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his life ; for an 
account of this and the other “ Dlwans ” see Elliott, HI. Appendix. See also 
Haji Khalifah, IV. 311. 


* MS. (A) reads for 

* MS. (A) agrees with the text. MS. (B) has a worthless reading 

ChJOJ O/cf 
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I dog deep in ray breast, empty of all desire, and tears burst 
forth from both my eyes ; when the earth is hollowed out 
then springs of water make their appearance. 

Weeping has taken the bloom off my cheek, and disgraced 
me, because by reason of it, the skin has left my cheek 
and the bones have come in sight. 

The planets are all conjoined in my eyes ^ perchance it por- 
tends a storm, since in a watery constellation a conjunc- 
tion of planets is seen. 

I only wish for that same collection (of friends) and how 
can this be ! 

It is essentially impossible — how can this BanSttu-n-Na^sh 
become the Pleiades ^ (How can mourning become joy). 

With what omen ^ did the king lead his army from Multan 
and draw the infidel-slaying sword in order to slay the 
infidels. 


1 The text has we should read as in MS. (A). 

The astrologers state that when a conjunction of all the planets shall take 
place in one of the watery constellations (Scorpio, Pisces, Aquarius) a deluge 
like that which destroyed the world in the time of Noah will occur again. 

* This couplet differing as it does in rhyme, but being in the same metre is 
characteristic of tarJdb hand, see p. 196, note 3. 

obj Bandtu-u-na^ shy this name ** The daughters of the bier*' is 
given by the Arabs to the constellation Ursa Major, See Lane, s. v. - 

The origin of the name “ The daughters of the bier ** is said by Sedillot in 
his Notes to the Prol%omenes des Tables Astronomiques d’Oloug Beg, to be that 

the Arab Christians called the “ Chariot " or the four stars composing the 
body of the Great Bear F€retru7n Lazarz, and the three stars (the 

handle of the plough) of the tail Mariay Martha ac ancillaF. The Persians 
have a superstition that if two people are together and one of them points 
out this constellation to the other, one of the two will die within the year. 

The allusion to the Pleiades is explained by the following verses of Ibnu-l- 
Amid (see de Slane, Khali. ; III. 263). 

“ I have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers to form with 
my companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not'aid us 
to maintain our rank in that choir by sending us some wine, we shall be sad 
like the daughters of the hearse.’* 

The Pleiades is considered a fortunate asterism (of.) Job. xxxviii. 13, 
“ The sweet influences of Pleiades.” 

» MSS. (A) and (B) read gflJs 
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When they brought him tidings of the enemy, with that 

. , strength which he possessed, ruthlessly be displayed his 
wrath and unfurled his standards. 

That army which was then present sought for no second 
army, 

For this reason that Rustum must not bo indebted to an 
armed host.^ 

One assault took him from Multan to Labor, saying 

In my reign can any one rebel against me ? 

Am I not such a lion, that my sword which is like fire and 
water 

Has by its slaying turned every year of theirs to dust and 
ashes ? 

Such torrents of blood often have I set flowing over the 
earth, 

That the vulture flies * over the surface of blood like a 
duck over the water. 

In this year to^ such an extent do I stain the earth with 
their blood, 

That the evening twilight reddens with the reflection of 
the earth. 

He was bent upon this enterprise and did not know that 
the Destiny of heaven had drawn the line of fate across 
the writing of the page of intention. 

His eyes were smitten by the stars ; if I have the power 
I must heat a needle, and like a shooting star thrust it 
into the eye of the seven planets. 

The first day of the month became Muharram ® for him, 140. 
not for him only but for all people. 

1 These verses are transposed in the text. MS. (A) and MS. (B) give this 
order. 

2 MSS. (A) and (B) read 

» MS. (A) reads' j*;** |ji. . 

The Martyr Prince was killed on the last day of ^ul Hijjah the morrow 
of which was the sacred month of Muljarram. 

The ‘Ashura (the tenth) is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of 
the month of Maharram. We read in the Mi^kdt (V'lT.) Ibn Abbas said 
“ I did nob see his highness intend the fast of any day which he considered 
more noble than the ‘Ashura and the fast of Ramazan.” Again ” thejasfc of 
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Since at the end of Zul Hijjah lie drove his dagger into 
the neck of his enemies. 

That the day of ‘Ashura miglit’ arri^ie he entered the ranks 
of holy war like Husain ; the dust of his steed served as 
collyrium for the eye of the brilliant moon. 

What an hour was that when the infidel reached the van of 
the army ! 

One upon another his squadrons passed over the river and 
came upon them unawares.^ 

Thou didst see the king’s steed, ^ casting the cloud of dust 
to the sky. 

The wind-footed courier charging the infidels worthless 
as dust. 

He raised a turmoil among the stars by the shouts of 
his aimy. 

He produced an earthquake • in the world by the rushing 
of his cavalry, 

From the roll of the drums, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shouts of their riders, he caused a quaking of the 
plain and desert and mountain. 

His horses were reeking (with sweat), with shoes as hot as 
fire, so that the hoofs of each fiery-shod steed struck 
sparks,’^ 

What awe was there ! at one time drawing up for battle, • 

What terror was there ! at another time raising the battle 
cries.'*' 

141 . From the flash of the sword in liis hand he scattered heat 

and oppressiveness around him. 

the day ‘Ashura I am hopeful will cover the faults of the oomiiig year.’* 
(Matthews, Vol. I. p. 402). 

“ It is the only day of Muharram observed by the Sunni Muslims, being 
the day on which, it is said, God created Adam and Eve, heaven and hell, the 
tablet oi decree, the pen, life and death.” (Hughes, Diet, of Islam). 

-I MS. (A) reads and dJG j 

2 MS. (A) reads instead of as in the text. 

2 MSS. (A ) (B.) read 

* MS. (A) dyi o— .Aivat 

MS. (B) reads the same as (A) repeating in the second line. 
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While the very thought of his spear pricteJ the heart like 
so many thorns. 

The brave-hearted were attacking, bent on consuming their 
enemies, 

The faint-hearted were plotting intent upon flight. 

[Whiles, the king the cherisher of brave men, in tbac 
field of battle, 

Was doing deeds of bravery and urging on the warriors].^ 

Striking manfully blow after blow upon tbe ribs of the 
unmanly cowards, 

And sending forth flames of fire from his well tempered 
sword. 

Raising aloft like Jamshid the standard, to restrain the* 
demons, 

Urging on his steed, like the sun, to capture kingdoms. 

Bringing the sky into supplication from that afflictipn. 

Making the snn perform the Tayammum ^ with that dust. 

[At that time when there was a distinction between bravo 
and coward, 

Many a one there was whose lips were dry and his cheeks 
pale].* 

These lines are omitted in the text bat are in both MSS. ' r* 

tayammum. This word signiiies ** lutention ** and is restricted 
the Wuzic or ablutional oeremony performed with sand instead of water, 
ich is permissible under certain circumstances, as for instance when, 
ter cannot be procured without incurring undue risk or labour, 
r’au V. 9. If ...ye cannot find water then take fine surface sand and wipe 
ir faces, and your hands therewith.** This like so many of Muhammad’s’ 
anctions was excellent as a sanitary measure. 

The text and MS^ (B> are both wrong here, repeating the preceding 
4 as though this poem were a tarjVband. The following is the correct 
ding as given in MS. (A) 

J ^ 

onsequently in the translation I have omitted the mowreotly repefttCd 
s, and have given these in their place. 

I 26 
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The day was oast into darkness when thoy hurled * one 
upon the other, 

The sun became pale when dagger was interweav^d with 
dagger. 

The day was nearing its decline, seeing that the swords • 
were weaving a sky of rust over the sun of the army. 

The rows of swords in both ranks resembled (the teeth of) 
a comb, 

The combatants are entangled one with the other like hair 
with hair,® 

U2. The Earth looked like a sheet of water when cuirass was 

knit with cuirass, the plain resembled a rose garden 
when shield was woven with shield. 

The heaven flies away as though flying from an arrow, 

The arrows flying above their heads are thick as the feathers 
of a wing. 

When half the force of the infidels had their heads swept 
ofl by the sword 

Those infidel heads ^ which were matted together like the 
locks of black hair. 

Ruby-red drops of blood sprang like tears ® from the sword 

* So that the gold-woven standards were besprinkled with 
the jewels. 

Each single head was cleft in twain when the swoi’ds 
blows met. 


I MS. (B) reads which is the best reading. » 

* This is the reading of MS. (A) ^ ^ MS. (B) follows the text 

but with no intelligible meaning. The reading of MS. (A) is not quite satis- 
factory and it seems possible that we should read ^ J|. %,e. The war- 

riors' swords. 

8 MS. (A) has the following x — 

MS. (B) has A>Lm while the text has this as an alternative 

reading for O-Jlj \j AiU. 

MS. (B) is the reading adopted for this line, reading however 
(text) aUd MS. (A) for MS. (B) in the second line. 

MS. (A) 

8 Insert jl before ^ MS. (A). 
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Tlie cloven heads became, as one again when head wad 
thrust against head. 

The slain were lying on all sides of that verdant plain ^ 

Like the figures which they weave on the green brocade. 

Long had they been striving even from morning till even- 
ing, face to face, and hair to hair, and hand to hand.* 

The king * wished tp spread the carpet of victory but to 
what avail 

Since the heavens^had woven that carpet in another pattern. 

♦ [His auspicious sword did not cease from contest for 
one moment. 

From the declining day till night in that day of declining 
fortune]. 

Oh Lord ! was that blood which flowed over the face of the 143 . 
plain 

Or was it a river urging its waves toward the lips of the 
thirsty. 

Just as water drops to the earth when you sift it ^ in 
a sieve 

So the blood dript from the limbs of the weary warriors. 

The mortally wounded lay in the deafh-agony writhing on 
the ground, while from his throat blood burst in billows, 
spouting in the air. 

The arrows drove the bodies over the sea of blood like 
boats. 

Plying their oars madly and urging their course onwards.® 


1 MS. (A) reads which is the 

reading adopted. 

« MS. (A) reads. iSJ*i 

^ Mi(B) jjijj 

* MS. (B) reads incorrectly 

* The text and MS. (B) are again, wrong here giving in this place the 

couplet beginning see page 196 note 3, instead of the linei 

which should follow 

JUj J| 

JV V jjj JW Jl 

* MS. (A) 

® These lines follow here in MS, (A) in ti^e text they are five couplets later. 
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, The river bore tbo^e (the infidel enelimies) to hell and the 
8 tream bore these (the Muslims) to Paradise, although 
• the blood of infidel and Muslim was flowing side by side. 

The chargers were plunging and the heads of the riders 
falling. 

The feet of the horses speeding and the heads the riders 
bowling along. 

Every spurt of blood which spurted from the body struck 
by an arrow 

lieapt without restraint like a man who leaps to avoid an 
arrow,^ 

The arrow of every man who from stoutness of heiart had 
an arm nerved for the fight, fitted accurately to the bow 
flew straight to the heart of the enemy’s army. 

And he who from faint-heartedness has lost command of 
his arms and legs, was running now to the water and 
now to the plain. 

The king, the commander of the army, was urging pn the 
charger of his fortune, and it galloped with him in draw- 
ing up his line, and planning the scheme of action; 

L41 The heavens turned Victory backwards seizing it by the 

hair, . * 

Although Victory was speeding towards us having left the 
accursed (infidels). 

* [The infidels were expecting the coming of night, to take 
to flight, 

Suddenly the scale of the balance turned against us]. 

What a night was that ! when the sun had fallen from the 
shyf 

And demons were hurling fire upon the earth, and the stars 
had fallen . v 

When nothing of day iwmained for that sun of fortune.^ # 


I Tliii^eiines follow here in MS. (A) which reads 

^ again the text and MS. (B) are wrong. Here should follow as in 
MS. (A). 

^ l)^ 

5 These are omitted in MS. (B.). MS. (A.) reads \j 
This and the following are transposed in the text« 
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Some little daylight remained when the snn (of royalty) 
fell. 

Althongh Husain of the famous Kerbela * was in straits for 
want of water. 

He was the Muljammad whose end came upon him in the 
water.* 

The heart of mankind became (full of holes like) a fishing 
net because, from the craft of the demon the royal signet 
which was on the hand of Solomon fell into the water.® 

The infidels were wallowing in blood as the donkey wallows 
in the gutter, the believers lay in the mud like jewels in 
the mire. 

One army was passing through the water of the flood of 
disaster. 

The other parched with thirst had fallen in with a mirage. 

Each one of them was put down on the tablet of the earth 
for this reason that their affairs had fallen into the 
account of the day of reckoning. 


1 A city in *Iraq 60 miles south west of Bagdad and six miles west of tho 
Euphrates. Husain was slain there A.H. 61 in conflict with Yaaid ibn 
Ma‘awia on the 10th of Muharram ; the name of the place where ^usam wat 
cut off from the Euphrates was called Kerbela. See Hughes Diet, of 
Islam art. Susain. 

* MS. (A) reads vt ^ hut the tpxt is the coarreefc 

reading. 

It refers to the circumstances already related under which the Kh in-i* 
ghahid, the Martyr prince met his death. Firishta relates that having defeated: 
the enemy the ** generals of Hindustan discarded all caution and pursued 
the fugitives while the Muhammad, the Martyr Khan, who had not performed 
the mid-day prayer, went hastily with 500 of his army to the margin of a^ 
large tank which then was near, alighted and engaged in prayer when hi* 
party were suddenly attacked by one of the Mughul Generals with 2,000 men 
who were in ambush ” (Tdrih^-i-FiTishta, I. 143. Botnlxty Edition.) Tho 
Prince after a gallant fight was killed by an arrow and most of his mem 
killed. It was here Amir Kh nsru was taken prisoner but escaped. 

* The following is greatly abridged from the QiffafU'UAnlnyd. 

- Solomon’s famous signet ring in which lay the secret of all his power was 
stolen from him by the jinn Aftarji who while Solomon was bathing, per- 
sonated him and demanded the ring from his wife (TamJnah) to whom he 
had entrusted it. Obtaining it from her he sat on the throne and ruled the 
kingdom, Solomon having been oast out as an imposter. Solomon enured 
the servioe of some fishermen who used to give him two fish daily m liie 
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The skull caps which were lying in the fresh crimson blood 
looked like cocoanuts engraved and ornamented with 
vermilion.^ 

15 . The wounds of the heart were weeping tears of blood in 

bidding farewell to the soul, and the bodies were lying 
desolate owing to separation from life. 

Alas ! many were the living who were lying among the 
dead overcome with terror, their bodies blood-stained and 
their eyes sunk in (feigned) sleep. * 

Look at the deeds of this crafty old wolf (the sky) for lions 
were as though bound in chains and elephants in fetters 
at the hands of (infidel) dogs. 

[This was not a battle, I verily saw that that was the day 
of resurrection. If these are the tokens of the resurrec- 
tion, then I have seen it].* 

Look at the revolution of the heaven, for it brought about 
such a change, .that it made the centre of Islam to go 
round and round (in perplexity) like the compasses.^ 

wages, one of which he ate but sold the other to feed the poor. In the mean- 
time A^af recognized that it was not Solomon who was ruling, and brought 
40 holy men ( ) before the throne each bearing an open copy of the 

Taurat (Book of the Law) which they read aloud ; A§tarji the demon was not 
able to bear this, rushed up to the roof of the palace, cast the ring into the 
water and fled. Solomon happened to be fishing that day but being tired fell 
asleep on the bapk of tlie river, a large snake came out of the water and 
taking the green bough of a tree in its mouth was fanning Solomon as he 
slept, when the fisherman’s daughter passed by ; she ran off to her father 
and begged bim to marry her to Solomon. Eventually this was settled 
(though Solomon protested his inability to provide a dowry) and Solomon 
married the girl. The fish which had swallowed the ring fell into their net 
on the follo'v^ing day and was given to Solomon with two other fish, Solomon 
took them and sold two of them and gave the other to the fisherman’s 
daughter to fry. She struck a knife into it and the ring fell out, the whole 
house becoming illuminated, she screamed and fainted, bolomon seized the 
ring and put it on, thus recovering his lost kingdom. 

1 MS. (A) reads \ j , The text and MS. (B) read 

which seems preferable. 

* The text and MS. (B) are again wrong: the proper lines here are 

(•t b 

* MS. (A) reads (variant adopted) MS. (B) is the same 

ae the text except that it reads in both lines. 
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Has one ever seen an atom carry off the water of the snn’s 
spring ? 

Has one ever seen a stone, which has rivalled the princely 
pearl ? 

When the king ent^ed the cave of the protection of God, 
that man is a dog who did not wake the sleepers of the 
cave ^ with his lamentations. • ' 

That he entered the secret cave (of death) when fleeing 
from his enemies, is no disgrace. 

The elect of God (Muhammad) fled towards the cave to 
avoid the attack of his enemies.* 

And if a spark reached him from the arrow of his enemies 
this too is right ® for the wrath of Nimrod at last com- 
mitted Abraham to the fire.^ 

And if he went to the holy place (Paradise) do not bo vexed 
and count it as a shame to him ^ for ‘Isa through the 
spite of the Nazarenes devoted his life on the cross. 

And if the (infidel) dogs were crafty as foxes to him, say 
this, that it is of a piece with the dog like behaviour 
which was shewn to (‘All) the Haidar-i-Karrar (lion of 
repeated attacks).® 

And if the demons caused him to drown, then say this that 
it is like when a demon drowned Rustum in the ocean.^ 

Every year he used to devote his life and energy to fighting 
the Mughuls, 

At last he yielded up his precious life in this endeavour. 

1 Qur’an, Suratu-l-KaM, XVIII. The seven sleepers of Ephesus. MS. (A) 
reads 4 ^‘^T of *^***^. MS. (B) which the text follows reads ; 

and the text reads? fo^ 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read }\. 

8 The text and MS. (B) are hopelessly wrong here : the correct reading 
MS. (A) is ^ j\. 

♦ Qur’an, xxi. 62-69. 

• Said they Burn him and help yo.ur gods if ye are going to do so 
We said Oh fire ! be thou cool and a safety for Abraham. 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read xhe reading in 

the text is inadmissible. 

* Abdur Rahman ibn Muijim slew ‘Ali with a sword while engaged in 
prayer on the 19th Rama?an 36 A.H. in the Mosque of Kufa. 

Tf See §hah Nama (Turner Macau), Vol. II., p. 748. 1, 8. 


146 
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This is One of the tricks of fate which at one time sheds 
blood and kt another gives life ; ^ we are powerless, it is 
useless to strive against the all-powerful tyrant (fate). 

The mighty lion when stung by the ant roars aloud in 
agony. ‘ ^ 

The infuriated elephant when pricked by a thorn shrieks 
from pain. • 

[It was on Friday, the last day of Zul Hjjjah that this battle 
took place 

At the end of eighty-three and the beginning of eighty- 
four].* 

The sun and moon wept over the face of that one of 
auspicious features, 

Day and night wept over the youth of that short-lived one. 

Like his orders, tears from the eyes, flowed from east to 
west 

Behold the obedience of the servants ^ who wept without 
any master. 

In his reign birds and fishes were so happy 
147 . That the fishes wept in the water and the birds in the air. 

The heavens with its thousand eyes wept over the people 
of the earth like vernal showers upon the grass.* 

The dew which falls every morning from heaven and waters 
the earth, consider that as the tears of the stars who are 
weeping in the highest heavens. 

The people of Multan, men and women, weeping and tear- 
ing their hair, in every street, face to face and every 
where. 

No one could sleep at night for the noise of the wailing, 
and the beating of the drums, for in every house the 
mourners were weeping bitterly. 

1 MS. (A) ^ ^ 

S*MS. (A) has the Collowing lines in place of those in the text 

J Am J - XA A 

Ist Muharram (664 A.H.) 

* MS. (A) uJ 

4 This couplet is omitted from MS. (B). « 
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They were preparing to perform the wazu in the water of 
their eyes, 

Hoping for pardon for that they wept at the time of prayer. 

Their tongues were blistered like the feet of prisoners, 

So sorely did they weep for the captives of calamity. 

Their eyes poured forth blood upon the earth like the 
throat of the slain, 

So bitterly did each one weep for his own dead.^ 

And if by chance a captive returned from that bond of 
calamity. 

Every one seeing his face wept honest tears of sorrow. 

[So gi’eat was the weeping tliat the waves of the tears 
were greater than those of the Jihuii. 

I'his was my own condition, the state of the others how can 
I describe !] * 

Shall I wring my hands, or shall I with my own teeth 
make my arm livid, 

Or shall I wear clothes of a darker blue than this blue 14a 
heaven 

Every man of I'cputatioii, tattoos his arm with the needle, 

But when I make my arm blue with my teeth, the name of 
the king leaps forth on my arm. 

Alas ! that he by the tyranny of the blue sky, is sleeping 
beneath the eartii, while'*' because of his sleeping there 
the whole horizon has become blue (dark). 

There was both the blackness of the Hindu and the white- 
ness of the Turk, whereas now both Turk and Hindu are 
wearing blue (as mourning) 

^ [It was as though the people were tearing the heavens 
and dividing them among themselves, 

1 This is the order of the couplets in MS. (A). 

^ MS. (A) 

* Blue was the customary mourning colour in Persia. 

* MS. (A) jj 

^ This couplet is not in the text nor in MS. (B) MS. (A) reads 

j fj 


27 
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To such an extent was the earth in all directions Hue with 
mourning garments.] 

Now it has become customary to wear blue — so that hence- 
forth it behoves the weavers of white cloth to dye their 
thread blue in the shuttle.^ 

In every street ® of Cairo a river blue like the Nile was 
flowing ; to such an extent were blue garments being 
washed in tears on all sides. 

The dyers of blue cloth were as happy as if there was a 
bridal in their houses, because so many brides had their 
garments dyed blue in mourning for their husbands.^ 

The lovely ones who were smiting their foreheads and 
shedding tears of blood had their cheeks below their 
eyes red (with blood) while above their eye-brows it was 
blue. 

The beauties bave no need of blue (patches) and redness 
(I'ouge) after this, 

For the cheeks are torn till they are red (with blood) and 
the face is smitten till it is blue (with bruises). 

In such quantities do they tear their hair from their 
delicate brows, one and all 

That the root of every hair becomes blue from such rough 
treatment. 

[How long shall I tear out the hair of my head in this 
lamentation and mourning ! 

Nay I will pluck this body of mine like a hair from the 
head of my life].^ 

Alas ! that my heart has suddenly turned to blood on 
account of (the loss of) my friends. 


The order of the following couplets differs from that of the text as will 
be seen. 

1 MS. (A) reads ^ for ^ the latter is the correct reading. 

8 MS. (A) (Sy* 

» MS. (A) 

* MS. A. J*. J y) cHI 31 ^ iSJ^ Not in the text. 

^ 
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Alas ! for that assembly who were a constant fi^esh joy to 
their friends. 

The eyes became flooded with water and blood on account 
of their friends, so long as I saw my friends in the 
midst of blood and water. 

Such priceless blood of my friends has the earth swallowed 

That it is my right to demand from the Earth the blood 
money for my friends. 

If it were possible for those who sleep in the dust to arise, 

I would devote the remainder of my life to secure the 
existence of my friends. 

It were a pity that the eye should have its pupil always 
with it, and yet that its friends should be out of sight.^ 

How can one bear to look at others instead of one’s friends, 

My friends are gone ! How can I embrace a stranger ! 

How can I clothe any other person in the mantle of any 
friends ! 

I will place their dust in my eyes (as a colly rium). How 
can it be right that the dust of my friends’ feet should 
be so little valued.^ 

In desire for my friends, even though they sever my head 
(from my bo-dy), 

Still the desire for my friends will never be severed from 
my ^ bead. 

Oh my King ! whenever then biddest me I will tear my 
garment of life to the very edge in mourning for my 
friends. 

My life has been torn to shreds in a hnndied places through 150 , 
grief, how can it be right that I should tear a shred into 
shreds for the sake of my friends.'^ 

My friends have gone of whom are you talking. 

Once for all bring your speech to an ending and breathe 
a prayer for my friends. 

1 MS. (A) 

^ MS. (A) The order in the text differs. 

» MS. (A) ^ ^1— j* 

* I follow the texb here. MS. (A) reads. 

Lsbi y 
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{Always remember the departed, especially at the time 
of prayer, 

Because notbiug shews you the way to mercy save the 
guidance of prayer].^ 

O Lord may the illumination of the sun of mercy light 
upon their souls,® 

Mayjtheir souls shine like the sun from the bounty of thy 
light. 

In the day of battle the Great Khan was their leader, 

May the same Khan be also their leader to the Garden of 
Paradise. 

If an angel flies thither in desire for him it becomes a fly,^ 

May the wings of the peacock of Paradise drive away the 
flies from them. 

The bounty of mercy is the water of life in the gloom of 
the grave, ^ 

Oh Lord, in the darkness of the tomb may they have the 
water of life. 

[When the faces become black from the sun of resurrection 

May the wings of the angels cast protecting shade over 
their heads].^ 

When they give ® into their hands the record of their deeds 
taken from the book of punishment, 

May the record bear as its heading the words ‘‘ A book for 
the right hand. 

These lines are not in the text nor in MS. (B), 

1 JU. d/tfU. Ij ^ ^ dk 

Ddl-i-du^d Ddl signifies the letter with which the word du'd 
begins, while Ddll also means “ that which shews the way.” 

* Jl MS. (A). 

S iSU jf US. (A). 

♦ MS. (A) cdUUs 

^ This couplet is omitted from the text. 

« MSS. (A) (B) 

See Qur’an Ixxxiv. 7, 8, 9 and as for him who is given his book in his 
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May the drops of blood which were shed from their throats 

Become the most costly rubies of their crown of pardon. 

For the thirsty ones ^ whose souls departed for lack of 
water, 

May the cloud of mercy rain continuously upon their heads. 

For the captives * who were long subjected to hardships, 

Oh Lord ! may the hope of speedy release make their way 
light for them. 

May the affliction which they suffered in imprisonment, be 
to those who have escaped from prison (by death) the 
cause of their eternal salvation, 

And those who have survived and have returned from 
that calamity, 

May they experience the mercy of the Author of good,^ and 
may the favour of the Sultan be theirs. 

Since Muhammad has departed may the event be happy for 
the king. May his son Kaiqubad be most fortunate and 
his son Kaikhusru be blessed. 

And the opening [of another threnody] ^ is as follows : 

My heart sit silent in sorrow for no trace of joy remains, 

Grief, do thou take a^ 'ay the world, for no joy is left 
therein. 

In the following ode too he refers to the same disastrous 
occurrence : 

Behold this calamity ^ which has be fallen this year on the 
frontier of Multan, 

The right wing of the believers has been defeated® by the 
infidel ranks. 


right hand, he shall be reckoned with by an easy reckoning ; and he shall go 
back to his family joyfully.” 

1 MS. (A) ^ I follow the text here. 

8 This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads MS. (B) 

8 YiillerB. 

^ These words are not in either MS. 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ ^ This is the preferable reading. 

« MS. (A) 


161 
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Hdw can I explain that day of resurrection, from the 
agony of which the Angel of Death would have craved 
respite. 

How can I describe the way in which the Ghazis, attacked 
the front of the Khaibaris, like the Lion of repeated 
attacks. 

But what help has anyone against the decree of fate which 
was ordained by and issued from the Almighty. 

162 . What was the condition of the battle field ? it was one 

load of dead bodies, 

So much blood was spilled and the load was lying 
upon it.^ 

The blood of martyrs, poured out like a libation, was 
mingled with the earth. 

The necks of prisoners bound together with ropes in rows, 
like rose chains, 

The heads strangled in the tight noose of the saddle- 
cords,* 

The necks caught in the toils of the head-ropes. 

Although my head escaped that game of strangulation. 

Still my neck did not escape that noose of torture. 

I was taken captive, and for fear lest they should shed my 
blood 

My blood dried up, not a single drop remained in my weak 
and emaciated body. 

I was poured out like water running without beginning 
and without end, and like bubbles thousands of blisters 
appeared on my feet from much travelling. 

The skin was separated from my feet by the blisters, 

Like to the seams of a slipper burst open. 

My heart, because of affliction, was as hard as the hilt of a 
sword 


1- MS. (A) reads ^ ^ j 

MS. (B) ^ jb jXw 

The real reading seems to be AlAT 

* LSJ^ See Richardson s. v. 
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From weakness my body was become wood like tlie handle 
of a club.^ 

Not a breath remained in my wind-pipe by reason of thirst, 

My belly was like a drum from the duration of my hunger.* 

My body was stripped naked like a tree in autumn, 

And like a rose torn into a thousand shreds by the thorns. 

For sorrow the pupil of my eyes poured forth drops 
Like the (scattered pearls) of a necklace broken from the 
neck of a bride. 

A Quruna ® driving me on in front followed along the way 163 . 

seated on a horse, like a leopard on a hill range 
Foetor ab isto ore teterrimus axillae odori similis, 

Capilli oris ejus pubi similes usque ad mentura delapsi.^ 

If I lagged behind a step or two through fatigue 
He would draw at one time his falchion ^ at another his 
javelin.^ 

I kept heaving deep sighs and saying to myself 

Alas ! 1 shall never be able to escape from this calamity ! 

A thousand thanks to God Almighty who liberated me 
With my heart free from arrow wounds and my boily 
unhurt by the sword. 

When he desired to make my body a brick for the grave, 

Water and clay built up for me anew my palace of years. 

But what good to me was my escape from that rope 
If snapped like the bond between the Muhajir and Aris^r 7 

1 jU. fi Chuqmar. Pavet-de-Courteille in his Turk! dictionary gives this 
pvord as Ch'iiqmdr, with the meanings massue, gonrdin, 

8 These lines are as follows in MS. (A). 

iixJuJ J ISA^Ui 

jUli 

8 I cannot find this word, possibly it is connected with the Turk! 
lurchly an armed soldier. 

^ See Elliot and Dowson, III. 528. 

6 AilAL ta^hdna there is a TurkI word tughdn which means 

i falcon, and another iughdndk oisoau semblablo Ji I’epervier (P, 

de C.). Hence the above translation by the word 

fl jl^flKT* taMimdr a dart having no point (Richardson). 

T The An^dr or ‘ helpers of the prophet ^ were those tribes of El Medinah 
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All those lives were poured out in the dust like roses 

By the fierce blast of misfortune, this is Autumn not Spring, 

The world full of roses and the assembly emptied of those 
who can smell their perfume, 

How should not my heart turn to blood like the rose bud 
at this treatment ! ^ 

Not one of my friends of last year remains to me this year, 

It is evident that “ this year also will become “ last year.” 

Do thou also like me, oh cloud of the newly born spring 

Now wash thy hands of water, and rain teardrops of blood. 

154 . Give me a cup, that from the depths of my regret 

I may empty it of wine, and fill it with bitter tears. 

Now that the date is 681 (H.) 

To me in my three and thirtieth year comes the good 
tidings of the thirty •fourth. 

Not thirty-four because if my years should be thirty 
thousand, when one comes to the account of Annihilation 
neither thirty counts for aught nor a thousand. 

I am not a poet, even though I were a magician, still then 
I shall become dust. 

I am not a Kiusru, even were I a Kaikhusru, still at that 
time iny kingdom would be but the grave. 

And in the preface to the Ghurratu^l-Kamal ho writes some 
epitomised poems relating to this circumstance ; tho gist of 
the matter is that they brought Tughral to nothing, and the 
prince who used to pray with lamentation and tears at the foot- 
stool of the best of all helpers saying Make me of thy mercAj 
a victorious Emperor rose to such power in the districts of 
Lakhiiauti and Chatar La4 that his head which touched the 
stars, reached to the starless expanse of tho highest heaven, and 


who, while in other respects rivals, united so far as to espouse the cause of 
Muhammad. 

The Muhdjirln were the refugees from Mecca, and to avoid jealousy and 
strife between them and the Am^dry each of the Ans&r was made to swear an 
oath of brotherhood with one of the Muhujirin. This bond was however 
broken shortly after the battle of Bedr. See Muir's Life of Mahomed, Vol. III. 
p. 26, also Palmer’s translation of the Qur’an, p. xxxiv. and Hughes Diet, 
of liildm s, V, Ansar. 

1 These lines follow here in MS. (A). 
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Malik Shamsu-d-Diii Dabir, and Qa?i Asir desired to retain me 
by seizing my garments,^ but the separation from my friends 
seized me by the collar. I waq obliged like Joseph to leave that 
prison pit and turn my steps to * the metropolis, and under the • 
shadow of the standard of the Shadow of Glod 1 remained in the 
city. In those very same months, the Khan-i-Buzurg Qaan 
Malik arrived from the conquest of Damrela,^ and a rumour came 
to ns that my words had reached him,^ so that he made enquiries 
regarding the ripe fruit of my words ; unripe fruit as it really was 
I laid it before him, and it was honoured with acceptance in his 
private hall of audience, and I was distinguished by a robe of 
honour and rewards, and I girded my loins in his service and wore 
the cap of companionship, and I gave for five years more to the 
Panjab and Multan water from the sea of my comfortable circum- 
stances, till suddenly, by the potent order of the wise ruler, the 
star of my glory came into opposition with the inauspicious Mars 
the time of its decline had arrived when the unlucky cavalcade 
of those* born under the influence of 41ars came in sight, and at 
evening time, the bright sun ® sank by the revolution of the 
heaven, a world of brave men struck by arrows had fallen, and 
the plain of the earth was full of broken cups, and Death itself 
was saying at that time “ Where shall I place my cup and where 
shall I take my pitcher.’’ The sky fed upon dust ahd the sun 
swallowed a bowl of blood. 

How can we describe that day of resurrection. 

When even the Angel of Death sought protection from 
the fray. 

In that forge of calamity the rope of the infidels seized me also 
by the throat, but inasmuch as God Most High had lengthened the 

1 iUiXi MSS. (A) and (B). 

8 See Muqaddasi. DeGoeje’s Glossary, p. 207. 

» MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A). 

8 Mars and Saturn are considered stars of .ill omen, and are 

called in Arabic nahsdn. The two misfortunes. (See Ibn Khaldun 

Proleg ii. 218). 

• fis. (A) reads MS. (B) So also footnote 

variant to the text. The former is the reading adopted. 

28 
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rope of my life, I obtained release, and by tbe high road I made 
for t;be abode of favours, and attained to tbe sight of the dome 
of lelam ^ and at the feet of my mother became (as it were) 

• an inhabitant of Paradise, while as for herself, as soon as her eyes 
fell upon me the fountain of her milk flowed from tenderness 
towards mo. 

Paradise always lies beneath the feet of a mother. 

See two streams of milk flow therefrom, the sign of 
Paradise.^ 

And I spent some time pleasantly and quietly in seeing my 
beloved mother and other dear ones in the fort of Mvuninpur, 
otherwise called Patiali ® on the banks of the river Ganges/’ 

In short, when the news of this heart-i’ending disaster reached 
the ears of the Sultan, having observed the duties of mourning 
for some days, a great affliction fell upon him, so much so that 
he could never again gird his loins, but he used to occupy himself 
156 . in all matters, and sent a despatch addressed to Dughra Khan 
who had acquired the title of Saltan Nasiiu-d-Din,^ to Lakhnauti 
saying. Since so great a calamity has fallen upon your Imother 
I desire that ypu should take his place as you are well able to do, 
that in looking in your face 1 may be able to forget tbe numerous 

1 The reading here is very uncortain, the text reads, j 

which has no evident meaning : MS. (B) reads Jl| 

The word here is clearly wrong. MS. (A) reads (*1^3 ill j 

and this is the variant I adopt although the phrase ii| hovse of benefits 
is not a very usual one. Still, I have thought it better to take this as the 
true reading than to suggest other hypothetical readings. 

* This refers to the two springs of Paradise mentioned in the Qur’an, Iv. 

(Suratu-r-Kaliman). lA) j,. 

And besides these are gardens twain In each two gushing springs. 

The proverb runs See Eoebuck 0, P. 484. 

8 Patiali ‘‘ Ancient town in Aliganj tah»il Etah District, N.-W. Provinces 
* situated on the old high bank of the Ganges 22 mile north-east of Etah 
town.” Imp. Gaz. xi. 90. Tieffenthaler I. 198, places it at a distance of 
about 76 miles fronfi Dihli and about 20 from Furruckabad. • 

4 See page 186. 
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sorrows which I suffer on his account. Nafiru-d-Din wlio ^ had 
acquired permanent- and independent control over that district 
(of Lak-hnauti) put off for some time coming to Dihli, and 
even after coming to Dihli at the earnest solicitation of his 
father was not able to remain there, “ the elephant bethought 
him of Hindustan ” * so that forgetting the demands of filial, 
paternal, and brotherly affection he became so restless from 
staying in that place that one day without his father’s permission® 
together with certain of his kinsfolk he went forth on preteilce 
of hunting, and marching by rapid stages reached Lakhnaati and 
busied himself with his own affairs. 

Ye USE. 

Why should I not betake myself to my own country ? 

Why should I not be the dust of the sole of the foot of my 
friend ? 

I cannot endure the sorrow of exile and absence from home, 

I will go to my own country, and* be my own monarch. 

Accordingly Sultan Balban, who was very depressed and dejected 
at this occurrence, so that day by day his weakness gathered 
strength, as he lay on his bed of sickness, being, moreover past 
eighty years of age, conferred upon the eldest, son of the Martyred 
Khan who was called Kaikhusru, the title of Khusru Khan, and 
gate the affairs of Empire into his hands. Multan too was entrusted 
to him, and he made him the heir-apparent, and made a will to 
the effect that Kaiqubad the son of Bnghra Khan should be sent 
to his father in Lakhnauti. After he had relieved his mind of 
anxiety as to the succession of Kaikhusru, and the other tostaraen- 
tary dispositions of the government having occupied him three 
days, he removed the baggage of existence from this world to 

1 MSS. (A) and (B) The text and both MSS. 

call him Nu?Ini-d-Din. 

2 His thoughts turned homewards. Anotlier proverb of this kind is 

(J^ jjsli y i3j^> zauq-i-chamuK zi namlrawaa, 

i.e., the desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale. 

8 jAJ ctoAi-j MSS. (A) aud (B). The reading in the text 
is at variiince both with the sense, and also with the statement of other 
hiiitorians. Barni says “ He wanted to go to Lakhnauti so ho fen, id a pretext 
for doing so and set off thither without leave from hie father (E. D. HI. 124). 
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167. the next. This event took place in the year 686 He had 
reigned twenty-two years and some months. 

Oh my heart ! the world is no place of permanence and stay, 
Keep thy hand from the world — for ifc has no stability. 

m 

Sultan Mu^izzct-d-Din Kaiqubad bin Sultan Ka^ibu-d-Din bin 
Sultan Ghitasu-d-Din Balban. 

. In the sixteenth year of his age, in succession to his grand- 
father, by the intervention of Malik Kachban, who was called 
Itimar, and other Amirs who were disaffected to the Martyred 
Khan, succeeded to the throne of Empire.* Then having bestowed 
Multan upon Khusru Hjan with his family and dependents, they 
sent him off there under some pretext and exiled his adherents, 
and when the Empire became established he appointed •all the 
officers of the state to their old posts in the kingdom, and Malik 
Nizamu-d-Din s was appointed DQdheg ^ and they gave Khwaja 
KhatIru-d-Din the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan, and Malik Shahik 
Amir Hajib that of Wazir Khan, and Malik Qiyamu-1-M.ulk 
obtained the post of Wakilda7' : and after six months he left Dihli 
and founded the palace of Kilughafi, which is now a ruin, near the 
ford of Khwaja Khizr on the banks of the river Jumna ; there he 
held public audiences, and by craft getting hold of the Mughals 
who had newly become Moslims, put the majority of them to 
death, and banished a certain number of them. The chief author 
and cause of this action was Malik Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa the 

168. Wazir (this Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa is the same in whose honour 
Muhammad ‘Aufi composed the books Jdmi^u-l-Hihdyat and 

1 1287 A. D. 

* ?iau-d-Dm Barni, author of the Tanfsh-i-Firoz Shdlil gives a slightly 

difEerent aocount of the means by which Kaiqubad attained the succession. 
He states that shortly before bis deatli Balban summoned to his presence 
Maliko-l-Umara Kotwal of Dihli, Khwaja Husain Ba^ri the Wazir and some 
others and charged them to set Kaikhuaru son of the Martyr prince upon 
the throne. After his death, however, the Kotwal and his people who for 
some private reason ( Jt ) had been 

unfriendly to the Martyr prince, were apprehensive of danger if Kaikhnsni 
snoceeded, so they i^ent him to Multan and placed the son of Bughra Khan. 
Kaiqubad on the throne with the title of Mu‘izzu-d-Din (Elliott III. 124). 

* Nephew of Maliku-l-XJmara Kotwal of Dihli. 

* Chief Justice. 
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TazhiratU’-^-Shu^ard) ( and to Malik Chhaju ( who eventually became 
grantee of Karra ^ and Manikpur, and whom Mir Khnsru eulogises 
in the Qiranu-s~8a^dain in these words,* 

Khan of Karra Chhaju, conqueror of countries 
Who liast encircled thy feet with anklets ^ formed from the 
lips of Khans) 

was given Samana, his daughter was united in marriage to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d‘Dln Kaiqubad. At the end of the month of Zul 
Hijjah in the aboveraentioned year, news ariived that the Tatar 
infidels whose leader was Itimar had attacked Lahore and the 
frontier of Multan. The Sultan appointed Shahik Bilrbak wifli 
thirty thousand cavalry and giving him the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
despatched him to oppose them. He pursued the Tatars as far 
as the foot of the Jiid hills, and put the greater number of them 
to the sword, or made them prisoners, and having repulsed them 
he came to the Court. 

Inasmuch as Sultan Kaiqubad, during the lifetime of Sultan 
Balban, had not attained the desires of his heai t, and learned 
instructors had been placed in charge of him, at this time when 
he attained to the Empire finding himself completely unfettered 
he occupied himself with the ‘^iill fruition of lustful delights, 
while the majority of the people took advantage of the luxurious- 
ness of liis reign to spend their days in wantonness and license. 
The miuistrants of debauchery, jesters, singers and jugglers were 
admitted to close intimacy in his Court, in marked contrast to his 
grandfather’s reign, and learning, and jDiety, and integrity were 
nothing valued ; aud Malik Nizamu-d-Diii ‘Alaqa seeing that the 

1 Not as in the text, bub, MSS. (A) and fB) also Barnl. See 

note Malik Chhaju was brother’s son to Balban. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) J IW/ See Hfiji Ma'fa I''"- 610- 8399. 

for Qiranu-8-8a*dain. 

* In the original there is a play on the word Karra which cannot be 

reproduced in English. The linos are as follows : MSS. (A) and (By. 

See Ain-i-Akharl II. 167, note 2, where Karra is said (as by Ibn Batata) to 
have been the place of meeting of Mu‘izzu-d-Din * and Na?ira*d-Dm. See 
also Karra Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. VIII. but Karra is on the Ganges, and lies 
far away from the line Eakhnauti — Dihli, but so also does the river Sarjtl. 
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Saltan was immersed in luxury and enjoyment, and utterly care- 
less of his kingdom’s afPairs, stretched forth the hand of oppres- 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths. The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyasu-d-Din. In the fii;st instance 
having instiga-ted Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai iOiusru the 
son of Sultan Muhanynad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in the town of Rohtak raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

159 . In the same way he accused Khwaja-i-Jahan of an imaginary 
crime and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
he also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mu gh als who had recently become 
Moslims, and deported them to distant fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Mu‘izzu-d-Dm. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Bu gh ra Khan, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnauti, wrote a letter 
full of hints couched in the language of enigma and innuerido to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-D!n warning him of tlie sinister intentions of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk. Sultan MuTzzu-d-Din out of the hot-headedness 
of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultan Nasiru-d-Din should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mn‘izzu-d-I)m should start from 
Dihli and that they should visit each other in Oudh. 

From what Mir Khusi il may the mercy of God he upon liim^ 
says in the Qira7m’S-Sa'‘dai7i} and also from the' Tdinkh^i-Mubcwak 
^dht^ we learn tlnit Bughra Khan, on his accession to the throne 
of Bengala with the title ot Nasirn-d-Din, was coming with a large 
gathering to attack Dihli, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Diu also having 
collected his forces from the neighbouring distiicts advanced 
against him in the direction of Ondh ; and since the river SaruS 
lay between them the son alighted on this side and the father on 

Qirdnu-s-Sa^dain. The conjunction of the two auapicions planets. 
Jupiter and Venus, see H. K. 9399, also B. and D. III. 524). 

* Tdrikh^i-Muhdrak Skdhij the author of this work is Yahya. bin Ahmad 
bin ‘Abdullah Sirhindi. (Blliott, IV. 6). 

8 The principal streams (of Ondh) are the Saru (Sarju) the Ghaghar 
(Gogra) the Sai, and theJGIodi (Gumti). In the first mentioned divers aquatic 
animals and forms of strange appearance shew bhemselves. (Am-i-Akhartf 
Vol. U. 171). 
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the other* side, and neither was able to cross the river. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghijasu-d-Din^s party, intervened with 
advice to come to peaceful terms, and Sultan Nasiru-d-Din with 
a party of special retainers crossed the river, as it had been agreed 
that the son should sit upon the throne, and the father, standing 
below the throne, should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Diii from excess. of desire forgot 
that compact, and on the in.stant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father lie came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father however 
would not permit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spit^^e of all the father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led him to tlie throne and 
seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time the Sultan Nasiru-d-Din returned to his own camp, and sent 
as presents to his son a large number of famous elephants 
and very many extremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Lakhnautl. The son also 
sent to his father an equal number of Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valuable articles and cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that tlie accoun' tut of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value ; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure burst upon the Amirs of Ghiyasu-d-Din and Nasiru-d- 
Din and Mu‘izzu-d-Din, and upon high and low of the armies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits : Mir Khusru 
relates in detail this meeting ^ in the Q^rdtuu-s-Sa^dain^ and in 
another place he writes in a qasida : 

Hail ! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one. 

Hail ! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 

Am’i-Alchari II. 305 gives an account of the meeting of father and son. 
For the river Sarju, so© Tieff. I. 250, 259, 260, 291, also plate* XIX. facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarjii and Ghugra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. 

The Qirdnu‘S-8a/dain fixes the meeting between father and son as having 
taken place at Ajudhya on the banks of the Ghngra. 

1 Ibn Batiita gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Ntt^irn-d-DIn and Mu‘izzu-d-Din. Paris JSIdn. 1865, Vol. Ill, p. 177, see 
also Elliott III. p. 596. 
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Behold ! the son is a monarch, the father a Sultan, 

Behold the glorious kingdom now that two kings are as one. 
^Tis for the sake of kingship and world enslaving power. 
That for the world, two world-protecting kings become 
as one. 

One is the Nasir of the age, the king Mabmud Sultan, 
Whose edict in the four parts of the world is still as one. 
The other is Mu4zzu-d-Din the world’s king Kaiqubad, 

In whose grasp Iran and Turan are welded into one. 

And this is his also — 

Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- Dunya wad Bin Kaiqubad Shah 
Hast thou ever seen one who is the light of the eyes of four 
kings 

On the last day ^ when Sultan Nasiru-d-Din came to bid fare- 
well in the presence of Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk and Qiwamu-l-Mulk, 
who were both of them counsellors and closely 'bound up with 
the Government, he gave Mu‘izzu-d- Din many good pieces of 
useful advice on all subjects, with exhortation, and examples and 
instances, and first of all warned him against excess in wine and 
venery, then spoke of his carelessness with regard to state matters, 
and rebuked him severely for killing his brother Kai Khusru and 
the other noted Amirs and Maliks of the adherents of Ghiyasu-d- 
Din ; then he exhorted him to be continually given to prayer and 
to perform the fast of Bamazan, and to keep all the principal 
tenets of the Musulman religion, and taught him certain fixed 
rules and essential regulations of sovereignty. At the time of 
taking his departure he whispered in a low tone telling him to 
get rid of Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa as soon as possible, ‘‘ for ” said he 
“ if he gets a chance at you it is small chance you will get ” this 
much he said, and they bid one another farewell with great * 
emotion, and Sultan Mu*izzii-d-T)in for a few days remembered 
his father’s injunctions, and gave up his vicious pleasures, but 
when he had travelled a few stages the merry courtesans and all 
kinds of enticing musicians and enchanting jugglers, subverters 
of ^iety, skilled and clever, crowded round him on all sides, 
and enticed his feet from the firm path of fortitude and self- 


1 MS. (A) 
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restraint, by all sorts of gallantries and coquetries, and sense- 
ravishing gestures and allurements. 

The bitter parting advice of his father did not find place in 
his heart 

For this reason that his heart was inclined to sweets of 
pleasure. 

And the elephant saw Hindustan ^ in its dreams and he 
broke through his forced repentance, which was as filmy as the web 
of a spider, at the first provocation, and used to say, “ Which 162^ 
advice P * and what counsel ? 

I will not give up the delights of to-day for tomorrow 
Let tomorrow bring what it may, say to it “ Bring it.’* 

In opposition to this view is the following, 

It befits not a king to be drunken with wine 
Nor become entangled in lust and desire ; 

The king should be always the guardian of his people. 

It is a sin that a guardian should be drunken. 

When the shepherd becomes full of new wine 
The flock sleeps in the belly of the wolf. 

Heavy cups of wine used he to drink from the hands of the 
light-living cup bearers, and used to snatch a portion from his 
short ephemeral existence, and in this state malicious time used 
to foretell this calamity,® 

Oh thou whose reign is the reign of faithless friends 
From thy love springs hate, from thy honour disgrace. 

Thou art as full of turmoil, but as empty, as the drum ; 

Lasting for one night like the caudle, and for one day like 
the rose. 

In this licentious mode of life he made his way to Dihli where 
he arrived in the year 689 H. (1290 A.D. ). There certain of his 
notable Amirs became suspicious of his intentions, and withdrew 

1 See note 2, page 219. 

3 The text has ^ misprint for . 

S The text reads but MS. (A) reads preferably 

29 
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to the shirts of tlic monn tains. Sher Khan ^ who was one of their 
number repented and returned, and was thrown into a prison 
which he only left to go to the prison house of the grave, the 
others were punished. They bestowed upon Firoz IQjan ibn 
Yaghrash the Khilju who eventually obtained the title of Sultan 
163 . JalMu-d-Din, the title of Shayista Khan,* and entrusted the 
district of Baran ^ to his control ; accordingly he formed a plot by 
which he got Malik Himar Kachhan, who had treacherously 
attempted to slay him, into bis power, and took vengeance on him, 
for the deed which he bad failed to accomplish. Then was seen the 
truth of the proverb “ He who digged a pit for his brother is 
fallen into it himself. 

Thou hast digged a pit in the way ^ that thou mayest over- 
throw others. 

Dost thou not fear lest one day thou should’s t find thyself 
in the midst of it ? 

This was the plan which Snltan Mu‘izzu-d-Din carried into 
effect. He was very anxious to act upon the advice of his fathei* 
and remove Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, so he in the first instance 
appointed him to Multan, but Nizamu-l-Mulk saw through this 
device, and kept making excuses for delaying his departure, where- 
upon certain of the king’s retainers at a hint from him, poisoned 
Kizamu-l-Mulk’s cup, and despatched him to the land of non- 
existence. It so happened that this occurrence became a cause of 
injury to the State. At this same time the Sultan was attacked 
by paralysis ^ from his excesses in wine and venery, in addition 
to which other deadly ills and chronic diseases obtained the 
mastery over his body, and his constitution not being able to stand 
against them, his powers succumbed. The greater number of the 
Amirs and Maliks who were well disposed to him raised his son 

' 1 MS. (A) reads Arsar Khan. 

* MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) Cirf 

^ MS (A) jj, 

5?^. Laqwa Facial paralysis. The disease is thus described in the 

Bahru'l-jawdhtr “ a disease in which one half of the face is drawn 
to me side so that the breath and the spittle come from one side, the Ifps 
cannot be properly approximated and one of the eyes cannot be dosed,’* 
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Kai Kails wlio was an infant ^ of tender years to the throne with 
the title of gharnsn-d-Din. 

In the year 688 H. (1289 A.D.) they made terms with Shayista 
Khan who had distanced all his rivals.* Accordingly he ordered 
all his kinsmen and retainers whom he had summoned from Baran, 

® and had stationed fully armed and equipped in readiness on the 
other side of the river, to cross the river Jumna and prepare to 
contest the day with their enemies. Certain of the Amii's of the 
party of Qdiiyasu-d-Dm and Muhzzu-d-Din came out to oppose 
him with elephants and a large gathering, and having placed a 
royal umbrella over the head of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din, who was 164. 
reduced to a shadow by weakness and emaciation, displayed Iiim 
from afar off from the summit of the palace of Kilughari whei’O 
he was hut barely visible, and made obeisance to him,^ In the 
meantime Malik Chhaju, brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyaau-d-Din, 
who had acquired the title of Kii^li Khan cried out “ I wish to 
place Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din upon a boat and take him to his father 
at Lakhnauti and remain myself in the service of Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din Kai Katis ” — In spite of this the people of Dihli, from the ^ 
highest to the lowest, came to the assistance of Shamsu-d-Din, 
and having assembled in front of the Budaon gate stood up ^ to 
Oppose Shayista Khan in battle, and since the sons of Maliku-1- 
Umara Fakhiu-d-Din KotwM had been taken prisoners in the 
fight with Shayista Khan, and Malik Himar Surkha, who had 
plotted with the servants of Ghiyasu-d-Din to kill Shayista 
Khan and carry off Sultan Shamsu-d-Din (Kai Kaus),® had fallen 
by the hand of Ikhtiyaru-d-Dln sou of Shayista Khan ; accordingly 
Maliku-l-Umara ( Fakhru-d-Dln) opposed the people and prevented 
their assembling as they desired, till at last the adherents of 
Shayista Khan removed Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Kai Kaus from the 
thx*one by force and carried him off to Bahapur,^ where Shayista 

1 MS. (A) omits the word JAh. 

* The reading of the te3:t is here adopted. MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) omits the words (j ) after 

4 0^1 I ean see no other meaning for these words. 

^ MS. (A) reads 
^ MS. (AJ omits the word 

MS. (A) reads Barni says Baharpur (B. and D# 111. 134). 
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IDiSn was ; they then ordered * a man whose father had been put 
to death by Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to go to the palace of Kilughai*!, 
which he did, and finding the Sultan at his last gasp, he kicked 
him several times on the head, and then threw him into the river 
Jumna, and the Empire passed from the dynasty of Qhor, and 
kingship from the family of Gkiyasu-d-Din. This occurrence 
took place in the middle * of the month of Muharrarn in the year 
689 H. (1209 A.D.)*® The duration of the sovereignty of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din was three years and some months. 

This is the changeableness of the ancient heaven, 

At one time it is like a bow at another like an arrow ; 

166. At one time it feeds you with kindness at another poisons 

you with enmity, 

This is an example of the custom of the revolving heaven. 

We learn from the Tarlhh-i-MuhSiralc Shahi ^ that SultSn 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, after the capture of the Shahzada, was seized 
while sitting in durbar during that revolt of the populace, and was 
bound, and died in captivity of hunger and thirst : in the course 
of his sufferings he wrote this quatrain, 

The horse of my excellence has been left far behind on the 
plain. 

The hand of my generosity has fallen between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

My eye which used to see the gold of the mine and the 
invisible jewel 

To-day alas ! is blinded for lack of bread. 

And when the tumult between Itimar Surkha and the people 
of Bihli subsided, and Shayista Khan had gained his heart’s 
desire and seated the prince upon the throne, and had set the 
affairs of the kingdom going again, on the second day after this, 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm bade farewell to this transitory ^ unstable 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) JJ. 

* Firishta says 687 H. Tdril^-i- Mubarak 8hdhi says 19fch Muharram 689 H. 

* The Td'nMk-i-Mubdrdk Shdhi givea the date of the death of Mu‘izzu*d-Din 
as the 19th Mul?arram A. H. 689. 

» MS. (A) omits 
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world, asd realised that all that wanton enjoyment had been but a 
dream and a phantasy. 

Quatrain. 

If with your love you have lived in peace your whole life 
long, 

Should you taste all the sweets the world can give your 
whole life long. 

Still at the end comes Death to meet you, and then you find 

^Tis but a dream you have vainly dreamed your whole life 
long. 


Sultan gHAMSU-D-DlN Kai Kaus. 

The son of Mu‘iz7Ai-d-Dm Kaiqubad nominally ascended the 
throne ^ in Baliapur in the year already mentioned, by the co- 
operation of Shayista Khan and Malik Chha ju ; and the uncle of 
Shayista Khan, named Malik Husain, who had kept quiet at Kilu- 
ghari during the disturbances, for the safe custody of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, had established great confidence. Shayista Khan 
made Malik Chhaju Kishli Khan undertaJce the duties of Regent, 166. 
and handing over the young prince to his charge, made a request 
on his own behalf for the districts of Tiberhinda, Debalpur, and 
Multan, and asked permission to depart thither ; Malik yielding up 
the Regency and Vazlrship to Shayista Khan 2 asked for the dis- 
trict of Karra for himself. §hayista Khan immediately acceded to 
his request, and conferred on him a robe of honour, and some days 
later allowed him to proceed to Karra, and Maliku-l-Umara Fakliru- 
d-Din Kotwal having congratulated Shayista Khan on his accession 
to such high office and great prosperity was instrumental in obtain- 
ing permission for Malik Chhaju to leave. 

Shayista Khan used to bring the prince into the durbar hall 
and used himself to give audience and to regulate the important 
affairs of state. After a month or two, he brought Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din on horseback to the palace of Kilughari, and imprisoned 
him, and giving him as his fellows the inhabitants of the prison- 
house of the grave, sent him to the secret abode of destruction. 
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The duration of tlie kingdom of S]iam8ii-d-Dm Kai Kaugi waa 
three montl»8 and a few daye.^ 

The wine of the sky is not unmixed with the brine of 
sorrow, 

The world’s one employment is jugglery — naught else. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din ibn Yaghra^^ Khilj! 

Whose name was Malik S^iioz and his title Shayista Khan, 
came to the throne in the year 089 H, as has already been said, 
67 . with the consent and assistance of Malik Chhaju Kishli Khan ; 
and inasmuch he had previously been regent and governor of the 
kingdom * the affairs (of state) all devolved upon him. 

It must not be forgotten that although Shihabu-d-Din Hakim 
Kirmani Jaunpuri,^ the author of the history called Tahaqdt-i- 
Mahmud Shdhi, deduces the pedigree of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din and 
Sultan Mahmud Malwi from the stock of Qalij Khan, son-in-law 
of Changiz Khan, there is a long story connected with this. This at 
least is clear that this ancestry has no real autliority, any one of 
sound judgment will bo able to detect the falsity of his claim to 
this descent ; and as a matter of fact there is no connection what- 
ever between Qalij and Khalj, in spite of the fact that Qalij has 
too rough a sound for the Turki tongue, and if it had any equi- 
valent (of sufficient softness) it would be Qalj ^ with the meaning 

1 Neither Barni nor Firishta reckon Kaikaus (or Kaiumours) as having had 
an independent reign, and inasmuch as he was only an infant of some three 
years of oge, it seems more rational to allude to him merely as the puppet 
that he really was. The only object in raising him to the throne was 
an attempt to save the kingdom from passing into the hands of the Khiljis. 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, who had been appointed Vizir when Ni/.amu-1-Mulk 
had b^en poisoned, was ready to seize upon the throne. The fief of Baran 
had been conferred upon him with the title of ^ayiata Khan, subsequently 
he was made ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik. The plots he contrived to get rid of Kaiqubad 
have been detailed above. 

2 MS. (A) omits the word ( 

S See the Tahaqdt-i-Mohmud Shdhi. 

^ The editor of the text states in a footnote that this is a mere verbal 
quibble of no importance, because qalj and qalij are the same, the 
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of a mvord and in some histories it is said that Khalj is the name 
of one of the sons of YMs, (Japhet) the son of Nuh (Noah) on 
whom he peace and that the Kh iljls descend from him. God knows 
the truth of this. To make alonj^ story short, Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
divided the greater portion of the valuable appointments between 
his sons and brothers, and bestowed the following titles — upon his 
eldest son the title of Khan Qianan, upon his second son that of 
Arkall Khan, and on his youngest son that of Qadr Khan, while 
he gave to his uncle Malik Husain the title of Taju-l-Mulk. In 
this same way he bestowed various titles upon others, and allotted 
them estates, and having built a new town, and a new garden on 
the banks of the Jumna opposite to the Mub'zzi palace he called 
it a citadel, “ The Rocky Citadel ” ; when it was completed it was 
called “ §hahr-i-nau ” ( New- town) ^ and in Shahan, of the second 
year after his accession, Malik Chhaju Ki.^li Khtin went to Karra, 
jind became openly rebellious. The Amirs of the party of 
Ghlyasu-d-Din who held estates in that district joined with hira^ 
came to Budaon and crossed the Ganges by the ford of Bijliina 
with the intention of attacking Dihli, waiting for the arrival 
of Malik Chhaju who was to come by way of Karra,* (and)^ 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Diri left Khan Khanan in Dihli and marched 
against them. Dividing his forces into two army corps he himself 
went by way of Kol, and reached Budaon,^ sending Arkali Khan 
towards Amroha to oppose Malik Chhaju. Arkali Khan fought 
the enemy valiantly in many engagements during several days 
6n the banks of the Rahab. In the meantime the people of 
Bairam Dev the Raja of Kola, which was also called Koela, gave 
information to Malik Chhaju that Sultan Jalalu-d-Din was in 
pursuit of him, and having frightened him exceedingly, urged 
him to take to flight. He was in such dread of the Sultan, that 
he did not know his head from his heels, and in the dead of night 
he made his escape, but eventually fell into the hands of the 
Kuwars.^ Arkali Khan crossed the Rahab,® despatched Bairam 
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Dey to hell, and pursued Malik Chhaju, and took him prisoner 
together with some of the other Amirs of the Qhijasi faction. 
Then he went in the direction of Bahari and Kasam Kur, which 
is the same as Shamsabad,! and when they took Malik Chhaju and 
the other captive Balbani Amirs in fetters and chains * into the. 
presence of the Sultan, he called to mind their old ties of rela- 
tionship, and loosed them from their bonds, sent them to the baths, 
clothed them in rich garments of honour, and made them 
partake of his own table, sending Malik Chhaju with the greatest 
marks of respect to Multan. 

169. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din who was the brother’s son and son-in-law of 
the Sultan,® and had been appointed to the district of Karra, and 
Ilmas Beg, the brother of ‘Alau-d-Din who subsequently became 
Ulugh Khan ^ was appointed to the post of Akhor Beg. In the 
meanwhile, the summons which is distasteful to a.ll reached Khan-i- 
Khanan. The Sultan was greatly distressed at his loss. Mir 
Khusru wrote the following dirge in memory of him : — 

What day is this that I see not the sun shining, 

If night has come why do I not see the brilliant moon. 

Since two days my sun has remained behind the clouds, 

So that in my eyes I see nothing but clouds and rain. 

In Hindustan an evident danger has appeared, 

On every face I see thousands of wrinkles but I do not see 
the Khaqan.® 

The stone of the royal signet is bidden as a stone in the 
mine. ^ 

My heart has turned to blood like the ruby for that I see 
him not. 
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ho there is the King, seated on his throne, with his oourtiers 
standing round him on all sides, 

All are there, bnt still I do not see Khan-i-Kh§,nan. 

When I saw fortune blinded, I asked him, Dost thou wish 
for sight ? 

He replied^ What could I do with sight, since I caniiot sOe 
Mahmud Sultan ! 

And in the year following, Arkali £b&n came from Multan to 
Dilili, and the Salman leaving him in Dihli proceeded to MandaWar, 
and after his arrival at that stage, having received with anxiety 
tidings of the revolt of certain of the Ghiyasi Amirs, he made 
over the district of Budaon to Malik Maghlati.^ sent him off at 
once and appointed Malik Mubarak to Tiberhindab, then after 
reducing the fortress of Man da war proceeded by an uninterrupted 170t 
series of marches to Dihli ; and in those days a certain Saiyyid 
ascetic and recluse, holding close communion with God,*' relying 
upon Him, bountiful,® adorned with so many excellencies and 
perfections, Sidi Mania by name first came from ‘A jam (Persia) 
to Ajudhan in the service of the pillar of the Saints the master 
Sh aikh Farid, Ganj d-Shakkar« may God sanctify hts resting place^ 
and sought permission to proceed to the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan. They said to him “ Beware of crowds of men, and abstain 
trom intercourse with kings.’* When he reached Dihli, Khan-i- 
Khauan, the eldest son of the Suljan, displayed the greatest desire 
to become his disciple.® In the same way the greater number of 
the deposed Maliks and Amirs of the Balban party ® used daily 
both morning and evening to sit at the table of that darvesh, who 
would not accept anything from any one. People used to credit 
him with alchemistic powers, and used to come in such crowds that 
a thousand mans of fine flour and five hundred mans of freshly 
skinned meat, and three hundred mans of sugaar used to be the daily 
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expenditure of the S^aiWi which he expended in alms j the afore- 
said Sidi although ho engaged always in vigils ^ and the prayers 
of the five stated times, was, however, never present at the public 
prayer on Fridays, nor was he bound by the conditions of public * 
worship in accordance with established custom, and Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din Kagjiani (and)® Qa^i Urdu and men of note, and trusted 
chiefs, and all both great and small, used continually to worship at 
his monastery. 

When this news reached the Sultan, the story goes that one 
night he went in disguise to his monastery, and saw for himself 
that he expended even more than was reported. Accordingly the 
next day he held a grand durbar and ordered Sidi Maul a with the 
Qazi and the other Amirs who were his disciples, to be brought 
before him with ignominious treatment of all kinds, bound in 
fetters and chains. He enquired into the state of the case, and 
asked each one whether the Sidi laid claim to kingly power. The 
aforesaid Sidi denied it, and fortified his denial with an oath, but 
to no purpose. At that time Qazi Jalalu-d-Din lay under the 
Sultan’s displeasure, he also denied the allegation. The Sultan 
171. deposed him, and nominated him as Qazi of Budaon. In order 
to verify the claims to Saiyyidship, and to test the miraculous 
powers of the Sidi, he had a huge fire like that prepared by 
Nirarud (for Abraham) lighted, and wished to have Sidi Maula 
thrown into that temple of fire. The Ulama of the time, in con- 
sideration of the irreligious nature of that order, issued a manda- 
mus which they communicated to the Sultan saying, “The 
essential nature of fire is to consume things, and no one can issue 
forth from it in safety unhurt.” The Sultan accordingly desisted 
and gave up that ordeal, but he punished the larger number of 
those Maliks in that same assembly, and some he expatriated j 
and inasmuch as the answers of Sidi Mania ^ were all in accordance 
with reason, and no fault could be found with him either on the 
score of religious law or logic, the Sultau was reduced to extre- 
mity, and suddenly turning to Abu Bakr Tusi Haidari who was 
the chief of the sect of Qalandars, and utterly unscrupulous, he 
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said Why do not you darveshes avenge me of this tyrant,” there* 
upon a Qalandar leapt up from their midst, and struck the unfor- 
tunate SidI several blows with a razor and wounded him, then 
they shaved ofE the holy man’s whiskers ^ with a knife even to the 
chin, and stabbed him in the side* with sackmakers* needles, 
and then, by command of Arkali Khan, the second son of the 
Sultan, an elephant driver drove a rogue elephant over the head 
of the poor oppressed Sidl, and martyred him with countless 
tortures may Qod he gracious to him. They say that this same 
Sidi, for a whole month before this occurrence used to sing these 
verses at all times, smiling the while he sang: 

In the kitchen of love, they slay naught but the good ; 

The weak natured, and evil disposed they kill not. 

If thou art a sincere lover, flee not from slaughter, 

He whom they slay not is no better than a corpse. 

And just at this time, on the very day of his murder, a whirl- 
wind black with dust arose, and the world was darkened ; there 172 . 
was a scarcity of rain in that year, and such a famine occurred 
that the Hindus, from excess of hunger and want, went in bands 
and joining their hands threw themselves into the river Jumna, 
and became the portion of the alligator of extinction. Many 
Muslims also, burning in the flames of hunger, were drowned 
in the ocean of non-existence, while the rest of the world took 
these signs and events as proofs of the verity of Sidi and as 
evidence of his sincerity. Although no inferences can be drawn 
from facts of this kind, since they may finally prove to be only 
coincidences, still I myself have seen with my own eyes examples 
of such incidents, as shall be related in their proper places if God 
so will it. 

God has never cursed any nation 

Until the heart of a holy man has been grieved. 

The remainder of the accused, at the intercession of Arkali 
E^an, were delivered from the danger which threatened their 
lives, and from the punishment intended by the Sultan ; and in 
this same year the Sultan for the second time marched against 
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B 4 nt#-nb|ioi’, and deeitroyed the country round it, and overthri$W; 
the idolB and idol-templee, h^t returned withput attempting te 
pednee the font, Arkali Khan wept to MuH^-n without his per-f 
iniBsion, at which the Sultan was very vexed- 
Jn the year d91 H, the Mughuls under Chingiz Kbap came up 
Ugamst Hindustan with a very large apmy, and fought a very 
severe battle with the Sultan’s victorious forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanam- When the Mughuls became aware of the size of 
the at'my of flindustau they began to make overtures for peace* 
J'he Sultan therenppu summoned their leader, who was very 
closely related to Hala-ku Khan, and also his son, who called the 
Sultan his father. They accordingly had an interview and ex- 
changed gifts and presents and each returned to his own country : 

173. and Alghu ^ the grandson of Chiugiz Khan, embraced Islam, and 
several thousand Mughnls besides followed his example and having 
learnt to repeat the sacred and blessed formnla, elected to remain 
in the service of the Sultan. Alghu was selected for the honour 
of becoming son-in-law to the Sultan. The Mughuls took up 
their abode in Qhiyaspur in which is now the sacred tomb of the 
Prince of floly men Nizamul Auliya * may God sanctify his resting 
place* It is commonly known as Mughulpur and those Mugfuls 
were called fhe “ new Muslims.*’ 

At the close of this same year the Sultan having gone up against 
the fort of Mandawar ravaged and pillaged the country roupd it 
and then returned. ‘Alau-d-Din the Goveruor of Karra,^ obtained 
permission in that year to proceed to Bhilsa ^ and attacked that 
country^ and brought much booty thence to present to the Sultan, 
apd the idol which was the object of worship of the Hindus, he 
paused to be cast down in front of the gate pf Badaon tp be 
trampled upon by the people.^ These services of ‘Alau-d-Piu 
being highly approved,® the jdyJr of Oudh also was added to his 
other estates ; and since ‘Alau-d-Din was very angry and incensed 
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igainst the Sultan’^ oonsort, who was his mother-in-law, and 
%gaiu^t the daughter of the Sultan, because she always made a 
practice of speaking ill of him to her father, he was anxious, on- 
Etny pretext whatever, to leave the Sultan’s dominions and go to a 
iistance, and find some place of refuge for himself ; accordingly ho 
provided himself with new servants, and making all preparations 
as to personal clothing and furniture, he asked the Sultan^ to 
bestow upon him the district of Chanderi, and leaving Dihll came 
to Karra, and from there under the pretence of attacking Ohan- 
deri, he went by way of lllichpur, and made for the frontiers of the 
Qountry of Deogir ; leaving Malik ‘Alau-l-Mulk who was one of his 
friends, as his deputy in Karra, and having instructed him to 
temporise with the Sultan, went off somewhere unknown to anyone, 
and when no news could be obtained of Malik ‘AlSu-d-Din’s where- 
abouts for a considerable time, the Sultan was exceedingly sorry.* 
Suddenly news arrived that ‘Alau-d-Din having gone up against 174. 
the rebel Deo Glr, had conquered the whole of his country as far 
as the confines of the country of the Deccan, and had taken as 
spoil much treasure, and elephants and property, several thousands 
of horses, together with valuables ; silk and cloth goods, and 
jewels, beyond the limits of computation, and that he was making 
for Karra. This was a source of great gratification to the Sultan, 
but the wise men of those times knew very well, both from 
analogy and inference, that *Alau-d-Din ® had gone to that 
country without permission from the Sultan, and had suffered 
much annoyance at the hands of Malika i-Jah an who was the 
consort of the Sultan, and also from his own wife, and had accord- 
ingly faced the world, always nursing in his breast sinister inten- 
tions. Now^ that he was in a position perfectly to put hia^ 
rebellious ideas into execution, and had not the access to the 
Court, it was strange that the Sultan seemed to suffer no appr^ 
hension as regarded him ; but no one dared represent these views 
to the. Sultan, who was wholly and entirely ignorant of the 
annoyance which ‘Alau-d-Din had suffered at the hands ©f the- 
Queen-mother and his own wife, and if by chance they ventured 
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to speak ^ of the possibility of the revolt and treachery of ^Alau- 
d-Din, the Sultan attributed it to jealousy, and would never allow 
the idea of his contumacy or rebellion to enter his head. 

In short, at the time when the Sultan was in the neighbour- 
hood of Gwaliar he summoned a council of his Amirs to deli- 
berate about *Alau-d-Dln and said.* What in your opinion is 
‘Alau-d-Din’s object in coming hither with so great display and 
circumstance, what will he do and what ought I to do ? shall I 
go to meet him by way of Ohanderi or shall I remain where 
I am, or again shall I return to Dihli ? Malik Ahmad Chap who 
was a Vazir of sound judgment and ripe experience and loyal to 
the backbone, did all he could to warn the Sultan by adducing 
logical arguments and quoting precedents, reminding him of the 
revolt of Malik Chhaju and the mutiny of the inhabitants of 
Karipa, events which were of recent occurrence, as testifying to 
176. the probabilities of the present position, and urged him to go out 
to meet ‘Alau-d-Din on the way by which he would arrive, and to 
put an end to his ostentatious display and pompous arrogance, to 
seize his elephants and property, and all the things which 
were likely to be of use ; but the Sultan would not listen to his 
advice, and launching forth into extravagant eulogy of ‘Alau-d- 
Din declared that his mind was perfectly at ease on his account 
in every possible way, “ for is he not (said he) “ my protege * and 
foster child, he can never harbour any evil designs against me.** 
Malik Fakhru -d-Din, and the other Amirs also went with oily 
speeches to the Sultan, and brought forward all sorts of absurd 
arguments simply to suit the humour of the Sultan, and adducing 
weak examples induced him to return to Dihli ; Malik Ai^mad 
Chap rose up in wrath from that assembly, and spoke as follows ; 
“ If Malik ‘Alau-d-Din with all this ^ pomp and royal display has 
arrived at Kayi'a and crossing the river Saru makes for Lakhnauti, 
I do not know what can be done by any one to oppose him,** and 
lamenting exceedingly the condition of the Sultan he repeated the 
following lines — 
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A foemati, though small oue should never despise, 

For a mountain is made up of stones of small size. 

The Sultan then, came from Gwaliar to Dihli, and *Alau-d-Din 
having reached Karra ^ wrote despatches full of craft and 
cunning to the Court, and worked upon the avarice of the Sultan 
by presents of elephants and endless wealth, and begged for 
a kindly worded letter summoning him to the Court, while all 
the time he was engaged in preparations to start for Lakhnautl, 
and having sent his brother * ?afar Khan to Oudh ordered him 
to hold in readiness all the boats on the river Saru. The simple 
minded Sult.an Jalalu-d-Din wrote a command with his own 
baud in accordance with ‘Alau-d-Din^s request and sent it ^ by 
the hand of two confidential and trusted body servants, one of 
whom was named Imadu-l-Mulk and the other ^ ^iau-d-Din. 

These men when they arrived soon perceived by his manner and 176# 
bearing ^ that the face of affairs was altered ® and Alau d-Din 
having prepared the dish for the Sultan, and having arranged 
for its service at a given signal, handed over ^ those two 
messengers to sentries who were charged to keep them so closely 
guarded that not even a bird should be able to flap its wings 
near them, then he wrote a letter to Ilmas Beg his brother, who 
was also a son-in-law of the Suitan,® and sent it to Dihli, couched 
in these words : “ Inasmuch as in the course of this expedition, 

I have committed many unwarranted acts, in that without taking 
the orders of the Sultan I proceeded to Deogir, for this reason 
certain persons have aroused fear in my heart and anxiety — but 
seeing that I am the loyal servant and son of the Sultan, if he 
will march lightly equipped and by rapid marches come and lay 
bands upon me, and carry me off I have nothing to urge against 
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imprisonment, and if, as they have said the current runtonrs are 
true, and the Sultan’s mind is in reality turned , against me, 
1 must perforce lay violent hands upon myself and efface myself 
from the world.*^ When Ilmas Beg laid that ^ letter before the 
feultan, he on the instant sent* Ilmas Beg to reassure *AIau-d-Din 
tod gave him a promise that he himself would follow. Ilmas 
Beg embarked in a boat, and going like the wind over the surface 
of the water, ^ on the seventh day joined Malik ‘Alau-d-Din, and 
urged him to proceed to Lakhnauti,^ but certain of the wise and 
far-seeing companions of ‘Alau-d-Din said, ‘‘ What need have wo 
to go to liaklinauti when the Sultan by reason of his excessive 
greed for the wealth of Deogir, and the elephants and horses of 
that country will come here lightly equipped * in the very height 
of the rainy season.® At that time we will take any steps that 
may be necessary,'^ and whatever has to be done to meet the emer- 
gency, we have it all stored up and we will put an end to him on 
the spot.” ® Since the cup of the life of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din was 
full* and his heart was brim full of Inst and greed for that 
fancied and ill-omened treasure,^® and Fate too had rendered him 
deaf and blind, not one of these evil designs was perceived by 
him : 

Verse* 

When Fate lets fall from the sky a feather, 

177 . All the wise men became blind and deaf. 

Casting the advice of his well-wishers behind him,^* he embarked 
bn a boat with certain of his trusted followers and a thousand 
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sowars, borrowing his speed from the wind and his haste from the 
stream, and set out for Karra : he sent Malik AJjimad Chap the 
Vazir with an armed force and a body of retainers by land,^ 
Malik Ahmad Chap was rending his garments but all to no 
purpose. 

Verse. 

If the listener will not turn his ear to counsel, 

He will reap retribution from the high heaven. 

The Saltan, whose life’s boat had been wrecked by a contrary 
wind, and had been cast on the shore of destruction, arnved at 
Karra on the I'Tth of the blessed month of Ramazan : and ‘Alau-d- 
Din, who had kept his forces in readiness, had crossed the river 
Ganges between Karra ^^id Manikpur and had pitched his camp : 
then he sent Ilmas Beg to the Sultan, sending by him some valuable 
jewels, with strict orders to use all the means he could devise 
and all the craft he could command to separate the Sultan from 
his army and bring him to ‘Alau-d-Din. His confederate there- 
fore went and presented himself before the Sultan, and with 
great craftiness and deceit, and with obsequious humility represen- 
ted that * if he had not come ‘Alau-d-Din would have been utterly 
scared and would have escaped, “ and to such an extent ” said 
he, “ have the evil speakers stuffed his ears ^ with reports of the 
unkind and ill-disposed utterances of the Saltan, and filled his 
mind with fear, that even now fear and suspicion is by no 
means entirely removed from his mind.^ There is still a probabi- 
lity of that of which I spoke before, unless the Sultan should 
shew him some favour and kindness, and should re-assure him, 
and going alone, without any retinue, should take him by the hand 
and lead him here.” 

^ The Sultan taking his blood-thirsty words for the truth, 
ordered the cavalry escort which accompanied him to remain 
halted where they were, and he himself, together with a small 
body of retainers armed and ready for battle, proceeded a short 
distance forward, going forth to meet Death, while the arch- 

I MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) Ijjl 
^ MS. (A) omits J* 
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S MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omits 
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178. traitor Ilnias Beg further represented * saying my brother is in 
great fear and awe of the Sultan *and is quaking from head to 
foot ; and when he sees even this small body of men, he will be 
all the more alarmed, and will despair of the Sultan’s clemency/* ® 
Accordingly the Sultan ordered this body of retainers to lay 
aside their arms which they did : those who were closely attached 
to the Sultan were greatly agitated at this foolish decision, but 
the Sultan would not be dissuaded by their objections. When 
they arrived near the bank of the river, the army of ‘ Alau-d- 
Din was plainly visible drawn up in close order fully armed and 
equipped, and evidently expecting an engagement. Malik Khur- 
ram ^ the Vakildar said to Ilrnas Beg “We left our army behind 
us at your instigation, and we laid down our arras, what is this 
that we see an army ready for action ? ” He replied “ my brother 
wishes to review his army, and following his usual course, he 
wishes to make a proper display ^ before the Sultan, with an eye 
to future advantage,** the Sultan in accordance with the saying 
“When fate comes the plain becomes narrow *’ ^ up to that 
moment even did not discover the deceit of his enemy, but of his 
own free will walked deliberately into the jaws of the dragon. 

Verse. 

When the day becomes dark to any man, 

He does that which is hurtful to him. 

When ho said to the stony-hearted Ilmas Beg “ In spite of my 
old age and the weakness due to fasting I came so far, 7 even yet 
will not your cruel brother’s heart induce him 8 to get into a boat 
and come to me ? *’ Ilmas Beg answered “ my brother is unwilling 
to receive the Sultan empty handed^ and with reserve. 

“ If thou goest empty handed to visit a Sheikh, 

Thou wilt get no profit, nor wilt thou even see him.” 

179. He is busy selecting elephants and valuables and goods to present, 

1 MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 4 MS. (A) 45UU). 

6 MS. (A) 6)1 ji> vM y 

« See page 190, note 4. 7 MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) ^ 4^. 9 MS. (A) 
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and is quite occupied in that service * and he has been preparing 
food for breaking your fast, and to do honour to the airival of his 
guest, and is now awaiting the honoured coming of the Sultan, so 
that he may be distinguished among his peers by the honour 
derived from the ro^al visit.^’ The Sultan all this time was occu- 
pied in reading the sacred volume ; they reached the river’s bank 
by the time of afternoon prayer and he took his seat in the place 
they had made ready for him to sit in, and ‘Alau-d-Din having 
got every thing ready* came with a great gathering to pay his 
respects to the Sultan and fell at his feet.^ The Sultan smiling, 
with afEection and kindness and love smote him a gentle blow on 
the cheek, and addressing him with great shew of fondness and 
clemency and warm-heartedness, began to give him words of 
counsel, and was talking to him afEectionaiely and lovingly, 
reassuring him in every possible way, and seizing the hand of 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Din was drawing him near. At this moment when 
the Sultan laid hold of his beard, and, kissing him, was shewing 
him marks of his special favour, and^ had given his hand into his, 
‘Alau-d-Din seizing the Sultan’s hand firmly, wrenched it, and gave 
a signal to a party of men who were confederate and had sworn 
together to murder the Sultan. Then Mahmud Salim who was 
one of the scum of Samana, aimed a blow with his sword at the 
Sultan and wounded him ; on receiving that wound the Sultan 
made for the boat crying out as he ran : “ Thou wretch ‘Alau-d- 
Din, what is this thou hast done! ” At this juncture one Ikhti- 
yaru-d-Din who had been a particular protege of the Sultan ran 
behind him and inflicted a second wound which killed him ; he 
then cut ofl liis head and brougld it to ‘Alau-d-Din.^ By Alau-d- 
Din’s orders, the head of the unfortunate oppressed and martyred 
monarch was placed upon a spear and carried round Kajra and 
Manikpur : from thence they took it to Oudh ; and the body- 180. 
servants of the Sultan who were in the boat were all put to 
death, some of them threw themselves into the river, and were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction. Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
Kuchi fell into their hands alive and was murdered. Malik Al^mad 
Chap having made prisoners of the Sultan’s army brought it to 

I MS. (A) t MS. (A) omifcs> 

8 MS. (A) * MS. (A) adds > 

‘ MS. (A) ijji. 
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Dihli and ^ pending the amval of Arkali from Miiltan 

(he was the worthy son of the Snltan and fitted to succeed Mm 
in the kingdom) as a temporary measure, with the co-operation 
of Malika-i-Jahan, seated Qadr Khan the youngest son of the 
Sultan, upon the throne of Dihli, with the title of Ruknu-d-Din 
Ibrahim, The Amirs and Maliks of Jalalu-d-Din’s party came 
one and all to swear allegiance to him at his accession. He 
retained the name of King for one month. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
lost no time,* but on the very day of the assassination of the 
Sultan, made open display of the insignia and emblems of royalty, 
and raising the imperial canopy over his own head ^ was addressed 
as Sultan and ■*' in the middle of the rainy season marching unin- 
terruptedly he made straight for the metropolis of Dihli, and 
showering dinars and dirhems like rain over the heads of the 
populace, and pelting the people in the streets great and small with 
golden missiles from balistae and slings,^ came to his own gardeh 
on the banks of the Jumna and alighted there. Day by day the 
Amirs of the Jalali faction joined themselves to him and swore 
allegiance to him, and by the hope of the red gold, all regret for 
Jalalu-d-Din was completely effaced from their black hearts. 

Liberality is tlie alchemy^ of the copper of faults ; 

Libemlity is the remedy for all pain. 

It is said that by the day when Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln reached 
Badaou sixty thousand sowars had joined his standard, Malik 
Raknu-d-Din lbi*ahim seeing that he had not the power to resist 
him went to Multan to Arkali Khan, with certain chosen Amirs 
who remained faithful after the massacre (of Jalalu-d-Din), 
and the whole of the kingdom fell under the dominion of 
‘Alau-d-Dln. 


1 MS. (A) inserts 

* MS. (A) reads ^ 

* MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) inserts j. 

6 MS. (A) reads 

® Kimtya, Cf. Hoeback. Proverbs^ 398. ^ 

All copper which is affected by Kinaiya becomes gold. 

“ The science (of Aloliemy) has for its object the Babstanoe by which gold 
and silver is perfected by artihcial means.** 

See Prolog : Ibn Khaldun, (de Slane) III. 207. See also Skeat, s. v. 
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The kingdom is God’s and greatness is His. The massacre of Jf8J. 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din took place in the seventeenth of the month 
of Bamazan in the year 694 H. (A.D. 1294) and the duration of 
his reign was seven year's and some months. 

Verses. 

Hast thou seen the acts of the tyrant heaven and its star, 

Mention it not ; what is the heaven, its revolution, or its 
arched vault ? 

How is it that the revolving heaven has cast the sun of the 
kingdom headlong into the dust, 

Dust be on the head of his sun of glory. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din had a taste for poetry, and Amir Klmsru 
after the death of Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, came into the service 
of the Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, and was honoured by being selected 
as an intimate companion, and was made Qur’an-keeper to the 
Sultan, he was presented every year with the robes of honour 
which were reserved for the Amirs of the Sultan*^ and were 
tokens of special distinction and peculiar trust. 

In this same category were Amir Hasan and Muid Jajarmi and 
Amir Arslan Katibi and Sa‘d-i-Mantiqi and Baqi-i-IOjatlb and Qazi 
Mughis of Hansi, who is one of the most learned men of the 
time of Jalalu-d-Dln and wrote a Ghazal in nineteen metres* of 
whicli this is the opening : — 

Two pearly ears, a stately form, two lovely cheeks, with 
fresh 3 ^outh dight. 

Thy glory is the fairy’s pride, a fairy thou, at glory’s 
height. 

And the rest of the learned men used to keep the Sultan’s 
assembly embellished and adorned with the jewels of poems, and 
delicate points of learning and philosophy, and the following 
few verses are the offspring of the Sultan’s geniiis : — 

i MS. (A) 

Jji. It would appear from the statement that this gh azal 
or ode was made np of nineteen lines, each of which was in a different metre. 

The first of the above lines iq &\ih.QX Mutaridrih or Ramal. This is called 
yi Zuhahrain (of two metres) in prosody. 

The second line is in Ramal. 
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182 . I do not wish those flowing locks of thine to be entangled 

I do not wish that rosy cheek of thine (with slianie) to burn. 
I wish that thou one night unclothed may’st come to my 
embrace 

Yes, loud I cry with all my might, I would not have it 
hidden. 

And at the time when he was besieging Gwaliar he built a 
pavilion and a lofty dome ^ and wrote this quatrain as an inscrip- 
tion for that building ; — 

Quatrain, 

I whose foot spurns the head of heaven, 

How can a heap of stone and earth augment my dignity ? 
This broken stone I have thus arranged in order that 
Some broken heart may haply take comfort from it. 

And Sa‘d Mantiqi and the other poets he ordered to point out 
to him the defects and beauties of this composition. They all 
praised it exceedingly and said ! It has no fault, but he rejilied : 
You are afraid of hurting my feelings, I will point out its defect * 
iu this quatrain : 

It may be some chance traveller may pass by this spot 
Whose tattered garment is the satin mantle of the starless 

sky; 8 

Perchance from the felicity of his auspicious footsteps 
One atom may fall to my lot : this will suffice me. 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din KhiljI. 

On the twenty-ninth^ of Zul Hijjah in the year six hundred and 
ninety-five (695 H.) (A.I). 1295) raised the banner of the Sultanate 


1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omitB 

» 0-^1 6^^- The highest of all the heavens so called (lt^O because 
it has no stars. The literal meaning of is “ worn out ” “ effaced." 

Thus (Jaj means a man whose garments are worn out. It also 

by a secondary (poet classical) meaning is used in the sense of Safin,** 
Hence there is a double play on the word here, in its opposite senses. 

^ MS. (A) reads j while our text has 
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of Bihli, with the oonsent of his brother Ilmas Beg, to whom he 
gave the title of Ulugh Khan ' and to Sinjar, his wife’s brother, 
who was the Mir-i- Majlis he gave the title of Alp Khan, while to 
Malik Nusrat Jallsari he gave that of Nn^rat Khan, and to Malik 
Badru-d-Din that of Zafar Khan,* and alighted at the plain of 
Siri, where he pitched his camp, and giving public audience 
delighted the hearts of the Amirs and all classes of his subjects 
by his boundless munificence, then he had the Khuthah and the 183. 
Sihka promulgated in his own name and conferred^ appointments 
and titles upon the Amirs, and distributing gave his mind 
first of all to his principal object which was to overthrow the two 
sons of Sultan Jalalu-d-Bin who were in Multan.* 

Verse, 

As long as the head of the heir to the throne is on his 
shoulders. 

Disorder is the mnntle of the body of the state. 

In the Muharram 696 A. II. (ho sent) Ulugh Khan and Alp 
Khan against Arkall Khan and Sultan Ruknu-d-Dln ; ^ both these 

MTr Khusni in the Tdrlldi-i-’’ states that ‘Alau-d-DIn left Karra 
Manikpiir on the 19th of RMbI‘al Akhir 696 H. and after taking great booty 
from Rtim Deo, Rai of DeogTr, returned to Karra on the 28th Rajab. His 
accession to the throne took place on the 16th Ramadan 695 H., and he arrived 
at Dihll on tlie 22nd of Zllhijjah of the same year. 

The text has possibly been corrected to agree with this author’s date. 

BarnI does not give the day of the month: nor does Firishta. The latter 
tells ns that on the death of Jalalu-d-Din, Malika-i-Jahan of her own accord 
set Qadr IQian the youngest son of Jalalu-d-Din on the throne, with the title 
of Ruknu-d-DIn Ibrahim, and finding he was too young, sent to Multan to 
summon the second son Arkall Khan, who refused to come hearing of ‘Alau- 
d-DIn’s success with the army. 

f MS. (A) j the text reads 

* Barni says that the title of ^afar ^an was conferred on Malik Hizabru- 
d-Din, (Elliott III. 167). 

* The text omits before supplied from MS. (A). 

* It appears both from Barni and Firishta that the youngest son of the late 
Sultan was in Dilili and that Arkall |Chan was in Multan, See note 4, last 
page, and Elliott III. 159. 

* Although the author has given no account of Qadr IC^an’s coronation he 
here gives him the title by which he was raised to the throne. 
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brofcliers Were besieged ^ in the fortress of Multaln. The inhabi- 
taiits of the city and the Kotwaleskedfor quarter, and made over- 
tures for peace, and the two princes, by the intervention of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Drn Qurai^i may God sanctify his resting •placed came 
forth and had an interview with Ulugh Khan,^ who treated them 
with the utmost respect, sending a despatch announcing his 
victory to Dilili ; and taking the family and tribe of Jalalu-d-Din 
he set out for Dihli. When they came near Bohar^ a place in the 
vicinity of Hansl, I^u^rat Khan arrived with an order, in obedience 
to which they put out the eyes of both the sons ^ of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-Din, of Alghu. Khan the Mughul son-in-law to the Sultan^ 
and of Mfilik A^iraad Chap,® and handed over the Sultan’s sons 7 
to the Kotwal of Hansi and martyred them together with two 
sons of Arkali Kljan.® They kept the Sultan’s wives and the 
rest of his children imprisoned in Dihli, sending Ahmad Chap 
and Alghu the Mughul to the fortress of Gwaliar, and putting out 
the eyes of some others also, scattered them in all directions and 
punished them with tortures, and very many of the old families 
they utterly destroyed and the hidden meaning of Sidi Mania ^ soon 


1 I read here though there is a question if we should not read 

The text reads which is manifestly wrong : MS. (A) reads 

^ H Okf M 

which is perhaps meant for MS. (B) which is of very 

little value as before pointed out reads . 

* Barni states that the sons of the Sultan sent Shaikhu-hlsldm. Shaikh 

Ruknu-d-Din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khan and received his assurances, 
(Elliott III. 161), MS. (A) This Ruknu-d-Din was the son of 

^aikh Sadrii-d-Din ‘Arif and grandson of ^aiWi Bahau-d-Din Zakariya 
(See Ahfi-Akh(2rf, Jarrett III. 365). 

Firishta gives a full biography of Ruknu-d-Din, his father and grandfather 

9 - .. 

8 MS. (A) oUiiU 1^. 

* MS. 

6 MS. 

* Ndib Amir-i- Hajih (Bami. Elliott III. 162). MS. (A) omits 
1 MS. (A) omits lyltL,. 

^ Barni merely states that the princes were imprisoned, and that all the 
sons of Arkali Khan were slain. 

9 MS. (A) opaits 
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became evident, and (vensreance for) bis blood did not long sleep. ^ 

In a short tirae^ it became the cause of tlie shedding of the 
blood of Saltan Jalala-d-Diti and bis family, and of so many 184 - 
thousands of others among tlie people who had been murdered. 

The wealth of Qarun which still sinks down to the bottom 
of the earth, 

You may have read, that it was a source of envy to the 
poor.^ 

And in the year* 697 A.H. (1297 A.D.), Nuarat Khan having 
been appointed to the office of Vazir, used strenuous efforts to 
recover the money which Sultan ‘Alau-d-I)in had lavished in 
the commencement of his reign in order to gain over the affec- 
tions of the people, and demanding the repayment of very large 
sums deposited them in the treasuiy ; and having summoned from 
Kar^*a ‘Alau-l-Mulk the uncle of Ziau-d-Din Barni, the author 
of the TarJkh-i-Fhvz Shahl (whom Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln had re- 
moved from the kotwalsliip of Dihli and had sent as governor to 
Karira, appointing Nasrat IQian to the office of Kotwfil) he 
conferred, upon him his old rank. Alp Khan being appointed 
to Multan. And in the year 698 A. H. (1298 A.D.) one Saldi ^ a 
Mughul commander, crossing the Indus came towards Hindustan, 
and Ulugh IQian and Tughlaq Khan the governor of Depalpur 
(who is Qhdzhi-Mulk')^ were appointed to put down that rising, 
and offered strong opposition to them® on the confines of Jarin 
Manjhur.7 The Mughul army was defeated, some of them were 
killed and others taken prisoners, and the army of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Dln returned victorious with many spoils. A second time 


1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) oA-c. 

8 Qnr’an XXVIII. 70. 

Omit Jt« MS. (A). 

8 The text reads Chataldi. MS. (A) reads so also 

Barnl (Elliott III. 165) aod Aln4-Akhari (Jarrett) III. 347. 

Firishta calls him Cbaldi, 

« MS. (A) b. 

Both Barni and Firishta say Siwistan. 

32 
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Qufcluq Kliwaja, the son of DuS,! came from Mawarau-n-nalir 
with a countless host to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, and 
penetrated^ as far as Dihll, inflicting no injury on the districts 
through which he passed. In Dihli itself grain became very 
dear, and the citizens were in great straits,® and Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
186 . Din placing Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in command of the 
forces, sent them with a countless host to oppose the Mnghul 
army, and a severe battle was fought on the frontiers of Gili> 
Zafar K|ian was killed, and the Sultan had gained what he 
wanted in this.® Qutluq Khwaja after his defeat made his way 
to Khurasan where he died. 

A third time Targhl Mughul who was one of the margans,^ that 
is to say accurate archers of that country, accompanied by 100,000 
infantry and 20,000 valiant and renowned cavalry, seized the fort 
of the hills, and gaining possession of that country, penetrated 
as far as the township of Baran, where Malik Fakhru-d-Din Amir 
Dad the Governor was entrenched ; Malik Tughlaq Ghazi-i- 
Mulk was sent from the metropolis to put down that disturbance.^ 
Malik Fahhru-d-Din sallying from the fortress of Baran,® joined 
with Malik Tughlaq, and they jointly made a night attack upon 
the Mnghuls.® The Mughul forces being routed, Targlii was taken 
piisoner and Malik Tughlaq brought him into the royal presence. 

A fourth time, Mul^ammad Turtaq and ‘Ali Beg Mughul. who 
were the sons of the royal house of Klii^J ^san, hrouglit together 


I MS. (A), BO also Firiehta. 

* MS. (A) 1!<^T Jd. 

8 MS. (A) 

4 Or Kill (Barni). 

6 Barni explains this. Be says ** A1au-d*Din retnrned from Kill, consider- 
ing that he liad won a great victory : the Mnghule had been put to flight and 
the brave and fearless ^afar Khan had been got rid of without disgrace.” 

This word is given by M. Pavet de Courteille in the meanings of 
fusilier: hon iirevr : Mros. It is a Turki word. 

1 The reading of MS. (A) is here followed : viz. 

aJoi 

MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) cU^ O^^- 

h’ The reading of this nnme is a little uncertain. MS. (A) may be either 
u’iP or oqp. Neither Barni nor Firishta give any assistance : nor does 
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a very large army, which they divided into two, one hore down 
upon Nagor,i while the other seized the fort of the Sirmur hills 
and occupied the country as far as the river Biah which they call 
Kali Pan!.* Sultfui ‘Alaii-d-Din appointed Malik Manik his 
slave (who is Kafur Kaib or Hazar Dinar! with Malik Tughlaq 
Governor of Depalpur to proceed to Ainroha ; and while the 
Miigliul army, having succeeded in capturing much spoil and many 
cattle, was marching to the banks of the river Jlahab, Malik Maiiik 186 . 
came up in pursuit^ and a severe battle ensued. Both the Mughul 
princes evinced great bravery, but wore ultimately taken prisoners, 
and were put to death, while the greater part of those accursed 
ones became food for the sword of vengeance, and the remnant 
of the sword fled panicstricken to their own countiy. The heads 
of these two princes were taken to Badaou and impaled upon 
the battlements of the fort. One of the learned poets of that 
time wrote the following quatrain which was afterwards inscribed 
upon the southern gateway of that city. 

Quatrain* 

Noble fortress! whose helper may the assistance of the 
Alrniglity ever be ! 

May the victory and conquest of the Emperor ever be thy 
stall dard-he^a re r I 

The Malik of this age became thy builder, and built thoo 
anew, 

May Targhi, like ‘All Beg^ become thy captive. 

And Mir lOinsru has written an account of the fight between 
Malik Manik (who had obtained the title of Malik Naib^) in 


either word appear in the Turk! dictionary. The text roads Tarjaq 

which seems rather ane« necessitate reading. The 2'drikh4-^Alui roads Turtarj. 

(Elliott in. 72.) 

1 MS. (A) ^ 

» MS. (A) 

® So called because he had been originally purchased for a thousand dinars. 
* MS. (A) ISAxwj 
6 MS. (A) uXvj 
« MS. (A) omits 

1 Firishta states that this title was conferred upon Malik Kfifur (Ha«ar 
Dinar!) on the occasion of his being placed in command of an army to 
proceed against Ram Deo, Raja of Deoghar, a refractory tributary. 
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the Tarikh-i-KliazahiU‘ LFutuh ^ a marvel of literature, which 
mortal powers confess themselves impotent to approach or 
imitate, though to tell the truth all the writings of that king 
of poets, rightly named Khusru, are of this excellence, and to 
praise and crown them is an impertinence and error for any other. 

Whenever any thought shines forth from his mind 
It is so subtle as to escape comprehension and defy imita- 
tion. 

On the fifth occasion Iqbal mand and Kapak, Mughuls, brought 
together an army to take vengeance for Turtaq * and ‘All Beg, 
and invaded the frontiers of Multan. The Sultan on this occa- 
sion also appointed Malik Naib, and Malik Tughlaq. They pro- 
ceeded by forced marches while the Mughal s wei'O falling back, 
and pursuing them gave battle. Kapak was taken prisoner, but 
was ransomed by the infidel Tatars, with the prisoners and abun- 
dant booty which had fallen into their hands. ^ Prom that day 
the Mughuls lost their enthusiasm for the conquest of Hindustan, 
and the teeth of their ambilion became blunted. 

After these victories, the Sultan one night was holding a wine 
party quite at his ease with his companions, and was quaffing 
copious draughts of wine. The night, like the circulation of the 
187 . wine cup, had come near to an end ‘ suddenly some of the assembled 
guests began to make signs to each other * with hand, and eye, 
and brow that it was time to break up,^ the Sultan happened 
to perceive it, he was annoyed and cried out Mutiny ! Mutiny \ 
and on the instant gave orders for Baha (who was one of his 
boon-companions and choice spirits) to be killed. The rest fled 
in confusion. On the following morning when he came to realise 


1 This work, known also as the Aldl y is a prose history of the first 

years of Sultan Alau-d-Din Khilji from his aocession in 696 H. to the close of 
710 H. (Elliot III. 68-69.) 

J* MS. (A) omits and gives the pointing of Turtaq as (3^ 

8 MS. (A) t>j> This account differs somewhat from that given by 

Khnsru, who makes the invasion of Kapak separate from and precedent ta 
that of Iqbal Mudbir as he calls him. 

♦ MS. (A) 

8 M3. (A) 
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what liad occurred, it was as clear as day to the Sultan ’ Mint Ids 
suspicion was groundless. 

Wait, till tlie world removes the veil from the face of events, 

And till that thou hast done this evening, tomorrow is 
plain to thee. 

Then he asked for Qazi Baha.* They replied, Ho was sent into 
eternity at that very moment.^ The Sultan was very repentant 
and ashamed at hearing this, and vowed never again to drink 
wine, and ordered it to be proclaimed that the use of wine should 
be absolutely abandoned throughout the kingdom. Cask upon 
cask of wine was poured out in the court till it became a flowing 
river. Everyone who was discovered iidoxieaied, wmis hauled olT 
to prison, and punished by imprisonment ^ and confiscation of 
property. 

Piety and penitence became the order of the day, the tavoi’ns 
were in rains,*’ and the police ollicers had plenty of vvoi’k, 
and there was no longer any need to purchase vinegar,*’ while the 
wine bibbers were giving expression by their actions to those 
verses : 

Now he sprinkles the flagon with salt, now ho sliatters the 
cup, 7 

How the policeman disturbs the peace of the tavern in 
which we sup. 

i The text hns a note hero to tlio effect that a [> should probably ho in- 
serted after but that it is not found in either of the two MSS. beforo 

the editor. 

MS. (A) has !>, and reads {*)"{ #5* \j ejlkLi. 

* The text here and in the former lino roads MS. (A) has 

8 The text reads jU 

* MS. (A) isOSi j 

^ There is a play on words hero in the original 

* Wine not being drunk all the grapejiiice could be utilised for vinegar : 
There is a hint hero that every one was discontented, lind, as we say, sour 
looks which the Persians express by saying 

So and so sells vinegar. Qaani says to his mistress. 

^ 5 ' 

S’Sjium ^*^ 5 ^ 

1 MS. (A) omits \) but the text is correct. 
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And ill the year 697 H. (1297 A.D. ) the Sultan becoming snapi- 
cious of the newly-converted Muslim Mughuls was contemplating 
188 . to murder and eradicate them, and they also for their part, goaded 
by the extortion of the revenue collectors and their extortionate 
demands for refunding money,* were plotting a rebellion whilst 
the Sultan should bo hunting and hawking.^ One of them who 
was opposed to this scheme made it known to the Sultan. Seciet 
orders were written and despatched to the Governors of the country 
saying that on a certain day ^ they should put to death all the 
new Muslim Mughuls with one consent wherever they found 
them. 

Accoi^dingly on the appointed date they despatched so many 
poor hapless Mughuls with the sword of injustice, and sent them 
on their travels to the kingdom of annihilation, that the mind 
cannot compute their number, and the name of Mughul no longer 
survived in Hindustan, although this custom of killing strangers 
has survived from that time. 

And in the commencement of affairs, the fact of so many 
victories following one another in close succession led to extrava- 
gant ambitions in the mind of the Sultan; one of these was reli- 
gious innovation, and moreover by the assistance of these four 
XJlugli Khan, Nusrat Khan, Znfar Khan and Alp Khan he was led 
to estimate himself ns being superior to the Prophet on whom 
he the ^eace and blessing of God^^ and his companions may 
God he gracious to them aJl.^ The second was the conquest of 
the whole inhabited world like Sikandar ; this led to his ordering 
his name to be inscribed on the currency and mentioned in the 
proclamation as Sikandar-i-sani.® When he sought the advice 

1 This was spoken of above. ‘Alau-d-DTii’s officers disapproved of the lavish 
way he had squunderod his money in gifts in the early days of his accession 
to power. 

MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits J 

4 MS. (A) J 

8 MS. (A) omits J- 

6 Alexatidor the second. The accuracy of this statement is teatitied to by 
tlie existofice of coins bearing this title. Gold coins weighing 106, 168*6 and 
169’5 grs are in existence bearing the legend 

(See Tliomas, p. 108.) 

Sikandar u-^Sdni Yaniinud-lcJ^ildfat Nd^iru Amlra-l-munximn, 
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of ‘Alau-l-Mulk Kotwal of Dihll lie restrained the rfnltan from 
pursuing both these claims and said, “ No one can evolve a reli- 
gion out of his own brain unless he bo aided ^ by God, and till 
he can perform miracles * This object cannot be aequii*ed by the 
strengtli of dominion, and wealth, and majesty, and splendour, 
moreover such an attempt may be expected, nay is certain to 
result in violent disorders and tumults of all kinds, nothing will be 
gained while disgrace will follow the attempt : as for conquering 
realms, it is a worthy ambition, but needs the highest qualifica- 
tions, as well as perfection of rule and a vazir like Aristotle, 
none of which are here existent. 

If the Sultan clears Hindustan of infidels and frees the envi- 
rons of Dihli from these contumacious ruffians, this will be in no 
way inferior to the world conquests of Sikaiidar.” 

The Sultan, after duo meditation, was greatly pleased with these 189 . 
proofs deduced from reason and supported by precedent, and 
bestowed a robe of honour upon ‘Alau-l-Mulk and gave him largo 
rewards, and abstained from attempting to satisfy either of his 
ambitions. The Amirs, who on account of the harsliness of the 
Sultan, and the roughness of his temper, were unable to say any- 
thing of service, all sent presents of horses and valuables for 
‘Alau-l-Mulk and were loud in praise of him. 

Verse, 

In my opinion that one is thy well wisher, 

Who says that will be a thorn in thy patli. 

In this year the Sultan proceeding to Deogir gained a fresh 
conquest ^ and doubled his spoils : 

That which he cut after that his sword cut double. 

That which he defeated after that his mace defeated again 
and again. 

And in the year 698 H. (1298 A.D.) he appointed Ulugh Khan 
to the command of a powerful army, to proceed info the country of 
Gujerat against Rai Karan who had thirty thousand cavalry, and 
eighty thousand infantry, and thirty head of elephants. UJugh 


1 MS. (A) ^ G. 

* MS. (A) liLo The text renda djm correctly, 

8 MS. (A) j 
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Khati, after Rai Karan was defeated, ravaged and laid Rfalir- 

wala, and pursued liim ; * and Rai Karan took refuge Rai 

Ramdeo * who was the ruler of Deogir, in the country o^ Hfi^ -the 
Deccan. The family of Rai Karan, with his treasury and elcphanS^^s 
and all his possessions, fell into the hands of the Muslim waiTior. ^ 
Among the ladies of his harem was one Dewalrani, of whom Kldzr 
190. Khan the son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dm ultimately became enamoured. 

Ho related the account of his amours to Mir lOiusru for him to turn 
into verse, and the book of Khizr IQian and Dewalrani, which is 
known as the ^Ashlqa^ is in his name. Ulugh Khan carried off an 
idol from Nahrwala (in place of the idol of Somnat which Sultan 
Maljmud had carried^ to (rhaznin, and the Hindus had made an 
object of their worship,) and took it to Dihll where he caused it 
to 1)0 trampled under foot by the populace ; then he pursued Rai 
Karan as far as Somnat, and a second time laid waste the idol 
t(*mple of Somnat, and building a mosque tliei’o retraced his 
steps. 

Nusrat Khan having proceeded to Kiihanbayat,^ a well-known 
post, seized much spoil of valuable goods and rubies and other 
jow(‘ls from the traders ; ^ KMur Hazar Dinar! whom the 
Sultan Alau-d-Dln had latterly taken into close favour, and made 
Naibu-1-Mnlk, was jmrt of that booty. 

When Ulu gh Khan arrived on the frontiers of Alwar ho occupied 
himself with verifying the amount of property and spoil which 
had fallen into the hands of his people during these several 
battles, and exacted the giving up of much of it with great 
severity. A certain party of Mu gh uls who accompanied him thought 

I MS, (A)J 

« MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

. MS. (A) reads 

Cnnibay, ill Gujorat. According to Hunter (Imp. Gaz., III. 272) “the 
name of Cambn)" or Khambhat is said to be derived from Khamhha or 8tam- 
hhatirth, tht? pool of Mahadeva under tlie form of tlio pillar god. During the 
lUh and 12th ccntnries, Cambay appears as one of the chief ports of the 
Anhelwara (Nuhrwala) kingdom and at the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Musulmans in 1-97, it is said to have been one of the ricliest towns in India. 

Tieffonthaler. Vol. I. p. 372. Cnnhahaf, grnnde ville et port de mer, que les 
Europtkns appellejit Camhaye. (pp. 380-381.) 

6MS. (A)jV3I. 
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this rather unfair, and consequently plotted a rebellion, but 
eventually were dispersed ; some of them went off to Rai Hamir 
Dev in Jham,i which is near Ranfcanbhor, and some went else* 
where. 

Ulu^ Khan proceeded by continuous marches to his master at 
Dihll, and from this we gather that the massacre of the foi-cigners 
(above alluded to) took place after the arrival of Ulugh Khan 
from Gnjrat. Historians have paid little attention to the duo 
order of events, but God knows the truth. 

And in the year 699 H. (1299 A.D.) Ulu gh lOian was nominated 
to proceed against the fortress of Rantanbhor and Jhain, which 
is better known as Kau.^ahr,* and Rai Hamir Dev, the grandson 191 
of Rai Pithora,^ who had ten thousand cavalry, and countless 
infantry, and celebi’ated elephants, gave him battle but was 
defeated, and with great generalship withdrew the whole of his 
forces into the fortress of Rantanbhor. 

Ulugh Khan having reported * the state of affairs to the Court, 
urged the Sultan to capture the fort ; the Sultan collected his 
forces ^ and marched against Rantanbhor, and in a shot t time, 
by skilful effort, and aided by the energy of his Maliks, completely 
subdued and took the fortress, and despatched Hamir Dev to 
hell. Great booty, and spoil, and treasures fell into his hands. 

Then he appointed ® a Kotwal to hold that fortress, and having 
bestowed the country of Jliain upon Ulugh Khan, left to attack 
Chitor,'^ and having conquered that place also within a few days, 


1 Tieffenthaler, I. p. 322, mentions a city called Tschan at a distance of 
live miles from the fortress of Rantanbhor. This would appear to be pro- 
bably the place spoken of in the text. 

See Elliot, HI. 146 where Jiiuin is said to bo Ujjaiii, also p. 172, riote 1, 
whore this opinion is abandoned. 

* Tieffenthaler does not mention this name. 

B MS. (A) reads Rai Hamir Dev of Rantanbhor, omitting (Sb 

but Barni calls Hamir Dev the nabsa of Rai Pithora, so that tho reading 
of the text is adopted. 

* MS. (A) Jkj». 

B MS. (A) omits 1). 

« MS. (A) 

'l Bamisays that after taking Rantanbhor and putting Hamir Dev to 
death the Sultan returned to Dihli : so also Firighta. See Hunter Imp, Qaz, 
HI. 430. 


33 
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and* havir.of given ifc the name of Khizrabad, and having bestowed 
a red canopy upon lOiizr Khan aforesaid, made Chitor over to him 
as governor. Among the events which happened in this expedi- 
tion this was one, that Nu^rat Khan liad conic from Karra* to 
Kantanbhor, to reinforce Ulugh Khan before the Sultan arrived 
there;* and during the siege one day a stone struck him on the 
head, and he went without delay to the other world. One arm 
of tlie Sultan, that is to say Zafar Khan, had been broken in the 
fight with Qutluq Khwaja, and now the second arm was broken 
also. 

When the army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Malhab^ 
the Sultan one day was engaged in the hunting field ; ^ Avhen 
night came on ho remained in tlie plain, and at dawn of day he 
posted his troops all round, while he liimself with a select follow- 
ing ascended an eminence and was watching the sport.* In the 
meantime the brother’s son of tlie Sultan, Akat Khan, 7 together 
with a band of new-Mnslim Mughuls who were engaged in per- 
192 . forming the duties of guards, attacked the Sultan relentlessly and 
smote him with arrows, seized him and wounded his arm. As it was 
the winter season, and the Sultan was wearing a cap^ stutfed with 
cotton his wounds were not fatal. Akat Khan wislied to nlight 
from his hoi’sc and strike olf the Sultan’s head from his body, 
hut some of the attendants pretending to side with him and take 
his part, cried out, the Sultan is killed ! Akat Khan was satisfied 
at hearing this, and made off with all speed to the camp on horse- 
back, and entering the royal hall of audience seated himself upon 
the throne, and drawing the canopy over his head, the Amirs, in 
accordance with ancient custom, gave in their allegiance to him 

1 MS. (A) > 

* MS. (A) Jl. 

« MS. (A) omits 1^^. 

* Tlie rending here is donbtful. The text has Ji 

with an alternative reading in a footnote. MS. (A) reads 

Firishta (Bo. Text p. 186) reads Tciltih, 

6 Qamur^a^ lieu de chasse, (Pavot de Courteiile). A Turkl word 

signifying hunting ground. Firi^ia loc. cit. also uses this word. 

® MS. (A) omits j- T Firishta also says Akat Khan. 

8 MS. (A) reads 
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as tliG rightful king,^ and raised no overt objection. Akat KhSu 
was so overwlieltned by his inordinate lust that on the instant he 
made an attempt u[>on tlie hamm? but Malik Dinar Harami who 
was on guard at the entrance to the haram with his men armed 
and equipped, said, Till you shew me the head of the Sultan I 
will not permit you to set foot within this private chamber. Sultan 
‘Alan-d-Dln, when ho had somewhat regained consciousness ® after 
that perilous attack, bound up bis wounds. He was conviticed 
in bis own mind that Akat Khan, in unison with the Amirs who 
bad revolted, had had the audacity to make this disgraceful 
attempt upon his life, for that were it not so, he was not the man 
to attempt it alone. 

Accordingly his intention was to make his way to Jhain (where 
Ulugh IQian was) with the fifty or sixty attendants who had 
remained with him, and see what course Ulugh Khan would 
recommend. One or two of his confidential retainers pointed 
out the unwisdom of this course and urged him to go at once to 
tho royal pavilion and kingly court. 

Before they arrived at the Court fifty horsemen joined them, 
and Akat Khan took the road to Afghanpur, hut a body of men 193 , 
who bad been despatched in pursuit of him by forced marches 
made him prisoner,* sent him into the Sultan’s presence, and then 
utterly destroyed all his family and relations wherever they found 
them, among whom Qutluq Khan his brother also perished.^ 

Verse. 

One who injures tho country is better beheaded 

And at that same time ‘Umar Khan and Mangu Khan tho two 


t The words tora o tuzak are Turk! words (P do C) \)y^ or 

signifies the royal family. It also moans king : law : right, also a oasfcom intro- 
duced by Ohengiz Khan ^Jy^ means simply “right” or “ authority,” hoiico 
the words in the text would mean that they acknowledged him as rightful 
king with due formalities. 

* MS. (A) omits tjchk, 

MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

& The account given by Barni of this occurrence is tho same as the text 
(Elliot III. 17i-173). Pirishta also calls him Suleiman ^ah, Akat Khan, 
though Briggs in his translation calls him “ Tho Prince Kooku Khan,” 
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nephews of the Sultan, revolted in Badaon : certain of the Amirs 
sent from the Court seized them and brought them to the Sultan, 
by whose orders their eyes were put out.^ 

If thou revoltest against thy benefactor 

Even if thou art the sun, thou wilt fall headlong. 

This further occurrence took place, namely, when the Sultan 
was engaged in besieging Rantanbhor, a person named Haji 
Mania, one of the slaves of Maliku 1-Umara Kotwal,^ gathered 
together certain ruffians, displayed a counterfeit order in Dihli,® 
entered the city by the Badaon gate, and sent for one Turmuzi 
KotwSbl and in an instant cut his head off,^ closed the city gates, 
and sent a messenger to ‘Alau-l-Mulk ^ a friend of his, who was 
Kotwcil of the New Castle, saying “ An order has come from the 
Sultan, come and read it ’’ ‘Alau-l-Mulk being fully alive to what 
was going on ® did not obey tlie summons, whereupon the rebel 
Haji Maula went to the Ruby Palace, and liberating all the 
prisoners, gave a horse and arms and a large bag (of gold) out 
of the treasury to each one, gathered together an immense 
following; then he seized by force Saiyyid Zada-i-‘Alawi Shah 
Nabsa,'^ who on his mother’s side was descended from Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh (lyaltimish), summoning his chief men 
194 . and nobles for the purpose, and seated him upon the throne at 

1 MS. (A) ^ 

8 According to Barni a mauld or slave of the late Kotwdl Amiru-l-Umara 
Fakhru-d-Din.” 

8 Pretending to have received it from the Sultan (Barni). 

♦ MS. (A) iSaAU 

6 *Alau-d-Din Ayaz (Barni). 

6 MS. (A) 

1 Barni’s account is as follows : “There was an ‘Alawi (descendant of ‘Ali) 
in Dihli who was called the grandson of Shah Najaf who by his mother’s 
side was grandson of Sultan Shamsn-d-Din. The Mania set off from the 
Red Palace with a party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ‘Alawi, 
They carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the Red Palace. 
The principal men of the city were brought by force and made to kiss his 
hand. — (Elliot III. 176). The editor remarks that the passage in which he 
is called the grandson of Shah Najaf is very doubtful. 

Firishta writes \jj] ^ ‘Alawi whom 

they used to call giiahanshah who on his mother's side traced desoent from 
ghamsu-d-Din AltamBh. 
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tl.e entrance to the Ked Palace, and compelled the chief men 
whether they would or no, to swear allegiance to him. 

The Sultan, when he heard this tidings, did not publish it, nor 
did he betray any signs of emotion, until he had succeeded by 
superhuman effort in entirely ^ reducing the fortress. A week had 
hardly passed after this exploit of HajI Maula when Malik 
Hamidu-Din, who was Amir of Koh, with his sons who were 
renowned for their valour, and a body of the cavalry of Zafar 
Khan who had come from Amroha to oppose the Mnghuls,^ 
engaged Haji Mania in fight, and having destroyed him, put to 
death the hapless Saiyyid Zada also, and sent their heads to 
Rantanbhor. The Sultan nominated Ulu gh Khan to proceed to 
Dihli to track out those who had taken part in tliat ^ rebellion, 
and bring them to destruction. He also completely eradicated 
the family and relations of Maliku-l-Umara on this suspicion that 
Haji Mania would not have embarked on this enterprise without 
their instigation.^ 

The Sultan after adding the fortress of Rantanbhor and its 
surrounding districts to the jaegir of Ulu gh Khan returned (to 
Dihli). Ulugh Khan was taken ill that very day while on the 
road, and died,^ and Rautaublior became for him like the Paradise 
of Shaddad.6 

I MS. (A) j j 

8 MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) 

4 The text reads so also MS. (A), but we should, 

road A) as witliout this the sense is not very obvious. 

Barni states, “ The sons and grandsons of the old kotwal Maliku-l-Umara 
bad no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every one belonging to 
that family were put to death. 

^ The Tdrif^-i-Firoz SJidht states, in opposition to our author, that Ulugh 
Khan did not die till four or five months later, when he had collected a large 
force for the purpose of attaching Tilang and Ma'bar. Firishta also states 
that Ulugh Khan died about six months later. 

® MS. (A) reads (Aja See QuFan Ixxxix. 6. 

“ Hast thou not seen how thy Lord did with ‘Ad ? with 
Iram of the columns ? the like of which has not been created in 
the land.’* 
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Moreover a band of robbei's of Jalor, whose leader was Mir 
Muhammad Shah, were captured in Ranfcanbhor after the fort 

Iram of the columns ** This city is said to have been situated in Yemen, 
between Hazramaut and Raiia‘a. It was founded by ^addad ibn *Ad, who was 
excessively strong and mighty, and when ho heard of Paradise and of what 
God had prepared therein for his saints, * palaces of gold and silver and abodes 
beneath which rivers flow, and upper chambers above which are other upper 
chambers, (Qur’an xxxix. 21) he said to his mighty men ‘ Verily I will take to 
myself upon the earth a city like unto Paradise.’ Then he appointed thereunto 
a hundred men of his servants and mighty men of valour, and under the hand 
of each of them a thousand helpers, and bade them search out and find an 
open space of the plain in the land of Yemen, and choose the best thereof 
in soil. Then he provided them with wealth, and designed for them the 
pattern of their work, and wrote to his throe ciiief lords Gliunim-ibn.^Ulwiin. 
^ahbak ibn ‘Ulwun, and Walld ihnur Itaiyyan, and charged them to write to 
their lords in the utmost parts of their cities that they should collect all 
that was in their land of gold and of silver, of pearls and of rubies, of musk 
and amVjergris and saffron, and should send them unto him. Then he sent 
unto all the mines, and took out therefrom all the gold and the silver that 
was in them, and ho sent his three agents to the divers into the oceans, and 
they brought out therefrom jewels, and gathered them togetlier as it were 
mountains, and all of this was brought to t^addild. Then they sent the 
miners to the mines of rubies and emeralds and all other jewels, and they 
brought out from thence immense riches. Then ho ordered and the gold 
was beaten and fashioned into bricks, and he bnilded therewith that city, 
and he commanded the pearls and the rubies, tlio onyx and the emerald and 
the cornelian, and the walls of the city were sot with them. And ho made 
for it upper chambers, and above them other chambers supported on columns, 
and to all of them pillars of emerald and of onyx and of ruby. Then he 
caused to flow beneath the city a wide channel which he brought tp the city 
from beneath the earth a space of forty leagues, like to a large canal. 
Then he ordered, and there were made to flow from that channel, rivulets 
ill the streets, and highways and streets flowed with clear vrater. And he 
ordered banks to be made for that canal and for all the rivulets, and they 
were overlaid with red gold, and the pebbles thereof were made of all kinds of 
precious stones, red and yellow and green. And there were planted on either 
bank of the stream and of the rivulets trees of gold bearing fruit, and the 
fruits of them wore of those rubies and precious gems. And the length of the 
city was made twelve farsajehs and the breadth thereof like unto the length. 
And the walls of the city were high and lofty, and there were builded 
therein three hundred thousand palaces set with all kinds of jew^els within 
and without. And ho built for himself in the midst of the city on the bank 
of the canal a palace lofty and high, towering over all those palaces * 

and there passed 

in the building of it five hundred years. 
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v^as taken. When the Siiltun asked Mnljamniad Sh§h (who had 
been wounded) ‘ If I should spare your life and have you cured, 
and you should thus escape this deadly daiig-er, how would you 
treat me in future ? ’ he replied, ‘ If I should get well and should 
have an opportunity, I would kill you and raise the son of Hamlr 
Dev to the throne.’ The Sultan wondered, and was amazed at 191 
this audacity, and enquired of his most shrewd and astute Amirs 
the reason why the people had so turned against him, and why 
these continual riots and seditions were so constantly occurring, 
and farther sought to know how to set about remedying these 
evils. They shewed him several paths of conduct which would 
end naturally in four things. Firstly, that the king should in 
his own person be aware of the enterprises both good and bad 
which are going on in his kingdom. Secondly, that he should 
put an end to wine bibbing, which is the source of so much evil. 
Thirdly, abandonment by the maliks of their gadding about to 
each others’ bouses and holding deliberative meetings.^ Fourthly, 
to demand back the money Avhich he had lavished, from all 
classes, whether soldiery or populace, because it is the fountain 
bead of all riot and sedition, especially upstarts and nouveaux riches^ 
and in a short time these regulations would by their inherent 
good, be acceptable to the Rais, and pass from potentiality to 
actuality just as has already been related in a former place. 

The Sultan did away with wine drinking, and brought the other 


Then Almighty God wished to send a warning to him and to his host, 
calling him to repentance, and ho chose to iiiniself Ilud ibn Kh alid who 
came and called upon ^addad to believe and confess the power and unity 
of God, but he persisted in his idolatry and disobedience. Then Hiid warned 
him of punishment to come and of the full of his kingdom, but he would 
not be moved from his evil ways.” 

At last he was informed that the city was finished and he set out to go to 
it with three hundred thousand, leaving all his kingdom to his son Mursad 
who had it is said believed in the words of Had. When Shaddfid arrived 
with one day’s journey of Iram a voice came from heaven, and lie and all 
who were with him fell dead, not one remained, and all who were in tho city 
died, the workmen and artificers, the agents and warriors, not a soul remained 
alive. And the city sank into tho earth.” 

Mu‘jamu-l-Buldan, Ynqut Vol. I. 

1 MS. (A) reads in place of 

* The Persian phrase is Faukisaha-i-sijla. 
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regalations also itito force, and also published several new rules 
of Ids own, which have never been heard of either before or 
after his time, whether they were in accordance with religious 
law or not ; one of these rules was that regulating the price of 
grain, and cloth, and horses, and all necessaries essential to the 
comfort of the soldiery and populace, and the bestowal of rewards 
and alms upon all classes of the people, tlie detail of which is told 
at some length in the history of Zia-i-Barni.^ Those laws were 
the most extraordinary of all : this cheapness of provisions was 
one of the chief sources of the prosperity of the people, and 
formed a stout wall of defence against the irruption of the 
Mughuls. And inasmuch as in mentioning some of these events 
and occurrences in the original work,5^ the chronological sequence 
has not been preserved, and they have been only incidentally 
mentioned as occasion arose, for this reason they have also been 
recounted here in the same manner. 

196. In the year 700 H. he ordered ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Shihab Multani to 
proceed to Alalwa with a large army [and Koka the Rani who 
had forty thousand cavalry and 100,000 infantry, not being able 
to stand against him fled].^ ‘Ainu-l-Mulk ravaged and pillaged 
that country and returned victorious with countless spoils.^ The 
lOiusru of poets has described this in the ^Aslilqa^ in these words : 

He gave ‘Ainu-l-Mulk a signal with his brow 
To turn his face towards the kingdom of Malwa ; 

From the clear-sightedness which ‘Ainu-I-Mulk possessed. 
That which he ordered was brought into sight. 

He marched with an army drawn up in aiTay, 

And placed round them sentinels like the eyelashes. ^ 

And in the year already mentioned the Sultan set out for 
Sorath ^ on a hunting expedition, and despatched to hell Satal 

f The TdriMi’i’Ftroz Shdhi, Elliot and Dowson, HI. pp, 192 et seqq. 

» MS. (A) w.liJ' tUiji. 

8 The words in brackets are not found in MS. (A). 

* Firishta gives the date- of this expedition as 704 H, and calls Koka the 
Raja of Malwa. The text and MS. (B) reads Rant, 

8 There is a series of play upon the words ‘am and dlda both 

of which mean “eye” which is quite lost in translation. 

® MS- (A) reads. Sawana. The text has Sorath. Am4- 

Akhan II. (J.) 243, 368. Bayley, Hist, of Gnjardt p. 2. 
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Dev a rebel wbo had taken refuge in that fortress vrith a huge 
army, the Sultan’s army having before been unable to reduce it, but 
it now fell into their hands. And in the year *701 H. (1301 A.D.) 
the fort of JMor was reduced by Kamalu-d-Din Kark and he sent 
Kaiihar Dev, a headstrong rebel to the lowest abyss of hell. 

And in the year 702 H. (1302 A.D.) he sent Malik Kafur Naib * 
with a large army and complete equipment towards Tilang and 
Marhat* and an immense quantity of treasure with elephants 
and horses, jewels and cloths, fell as spoil into the hands of the 
troops. 

And in the year 709 (1309 A.D.) ^ Malik Naib Kaffir went a 
second time to Arankal ^ and having taken much treasure and 
several fine elephants and seven thousand horses as a present 
from Rai Nadar Dev the Governor of Arankal made him a 
regular tributary. And in the year 710 H. (1310 A.D.) the country 197 * 
of Ma‘bar^ asfarasDhor^ Samundar came into the possession 
of the Muslims. 

And in the year 711 H. (ISll A.D.) Malik Nfiib brought to court 
and presented his spoils consisting of three hundred an 1 twelve 
elephants, and twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand 711 ans 
of gold, and many chests of jewels and pearls besides other 

1 MS. (A) reverses the order of this name. The text has 

8 Telinga or Telingana, the ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms 
of S. India. See Am-i-Afctan II. (J.)237; also Hunter Imp. Oaz. I. art 
Andhra ; also Cunningham Anc, Oeog. of India p. 619, 627. 

8 There is a great gap here in the history partly due to the confusion of 
dates, and absence of chronological sequence mentioned by the author. Barni 
gives no assistance and Firishta very little. 

^ Warangal was the ancient capital of Telingana (Tioff. III. 6) See Hunter 
Imp. Oaz. XIII. 621. Regarding Marhat or Maharashtra see Hunter, Imp. 

Gaz. IX. 166 ; also Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, Preliminary Observa- 
tions; also Cnnningham, Anc. Oeog. of India p. 653, 

Arangal or Warangal. Barni gives Laddar Dev as the name of the Rai of 
Arangal. Elliott III. 201. So also Pirishta. See text I. p. 207. 

® Ma‘bar. Coromandel, Bee Ibn Batutah (Paris Edn.) III. 328. Am-i* 

Alcban (Jarrett) III. 61, 60. Abn-l-Peda (Reinaud) I. CDxxviii. 

Ma'bar extends from Kulam (Cavalum) to Nila war (Nollore). Wassif (Band 
D III. 32). 

® Pirishta says S'”*! Malik Naib were sent to conquer Mabar 

and Dhor Samnnd where there were idol temples full of gold, and jewels. I 
cannot identify Dhor Samund. 

u 
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booty beyond tlie limits of computation; Amir Khnsrn who 
was with tlmt army has giv^en full particulars in the Khaziitnu^l- 
Futuh : some attributed these victories to respite before punish- 
ment, and some to the miraculous powers of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din, wliile others held that the peace and security of that reign 
were due to the unbounded blessings of the Sultanu-1-Mas}iaikh 
Nizarau-l-Auliya ^ may Qod ^ sanctify his resting-place. 

At length when the Sultan’s mind was satisfied, and he gained 
some leisure from the administration of the State, he set himself 
to provide for the future of his two sons, allotting to each one 
a province in the neighbourhood, and setting apart districts for 
them. Among other events was the marriage of Khi?i' Khan to 
Dewal Rani, and Girai’s account is of a nature to last to all eternity, 
and those who have the taste may read the account of that in 
the '‘Ashtqa ; ^ then having bestowed upon Khizr Khan the canopy 
and staff of office, and having made him his heir the Sultan sent 
him away to Tiatnapur* and the foot of the hills. When affairs 
were settled, and the heaveus began to act with their ingrained 
natural deceit, and commenced displaying those evil traits^ and 
old age overcame the Sultan’s health, his followers deserted him ; 

Verse. 

In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
His worshippers grow weary of him ; 

His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory.® 

198. Various disorders affected him,’^ and hectic fever which leads * to 


1 Kisjamud-d-Dtn Anliya was the son of Ahmad Dinyal. H© was born at 
Badaon. He died A.H. 726 and is buried at Dihll. 

See Ain-i-Akbart HI. 865. Firishta gives a long biography of him. 

» MS. (A) omits ^|. 

8 See E and D III 662, 653. 

4 Text reads MS. (A) reads Hastinawar (PHatnawar). 

See Ain-i’Akhari fJ) II. 104 and HI. 70. also Hunter Oaz. Ind. y. 362. 

6 MS. (A) 

• It was the custom to bury kings with musk, camphor and other odori- 
ferous substances. The throne was of ivory, 

1 MS. (A) j 

* MS. (A) reads for 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the health to become 
deranged, gained the mastery over him, and when only such a 
small amount of health remaitted that it was like a single lamp 
to light the whole house, Khizr Khan in fullilnient of a vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit set out 
from Hatnapur i barefooted upon a pilgrimage to the holy men 
of Dihll, and performed Ins thanksgiving for the restoration of 
his father’s health, but it is a very strange fact that he never 
once went to visit the Sultann-l-Mashaikh wal Auliya, 

“ Shaikh of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Kizamu-d-Dln 
Like Khizr and Maslh, with a breath brings bones to life.” 

with whom he was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity. 

And Malik Nail) info imed the Sultan of tlie coming of IChizr 
Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Khan, 
the maternal uncle of Khizr Khan, who had arrived from Giijrat, 
out of policy and prudence, having regard to the affairs of tiie 
State and in his desire to become Naib and Vakil, had himself 
summoned his sister’s son, and further remarked that if this crude 
idea and immature desire had not fixed itself in the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court ? 

The Sultan whose health was upset, and his brain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying, * “ When a man’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking this 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion® as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan. 

Malik Naib and Malik Kamalu-d-Din Kark seizing that un- 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, cut him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After tlmt Malik Naib induced the Sultan (on tlio ground 
that Khizr Khan hnd taken alarm at the murder of his uncle 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to issue instructions that, to allow of 
the restoration * of order in the State, he should go for some 199. 

1 MS. (A) reads Hatnmoar, Khiisru in the ‘Aalnqa states “ Whoa the 
flnlfan recovered in some degree. Khizr Khan set out on liis expedition to 
l^ataopur.” (B and D III, 654). 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) reads 

4 MS. (A) omits t-iu text line 1 and text line 2. 
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time to Amrolia till a command should issue summonincf him 
to the presence. In the meantime he might engage in hunting, 
and he was to return to the Court his canopy and staff of 
office, and all the other insignia of royalty. lOiizr Khan having 
obeyed this order with a sad and distracted heart, after a 
little while relying upon the sincerity of affection he enter- 
tained for his father and the confidence between them, wrote 
to him to this effect, ^ that he had never committed any breach 
of trust which could cause the Sultan to be so wroth with 
him ; then overcome by sorrow he determined to leave Amrolia 
for Dihli. When he arrived to do obeisance to his father, the chord 
of fatherly affection was stirred in the heart of the Sultan, he 
clasped his son to his breast, and kissed him several times on the 
forehead, and motioned to him to go and see his mother. Khizr 
Khan went thither, and Malik Naib out of villainy,* on the 
instant went back to the Sultan and filled his ears with lies, 
saying,® ‘ Khizr Khan has now come for the second time to 
the palace with evil intentions without orders, and the Sultan 
takes no notice of the mntter.’ The Sultan upon this occasion gave 
orders to send both brothers, Khizr Khan and ^adl Khan, to the 
fortress of Gwaliar.** Malik Naib, after these two heirs liad been 
deported, and the way ivas clear for Malik ^ihabu-d-I)In, the 
son of the Sultan by another mother, who was yet a lad of tender 
years, made him hoir-apparent and exacted from him an agreement. 

After two or three days the Sultan’s life became intolerable 
through his affliction, and he would willingly have purchased a 
breath at the price of a world, but it was not to be bad. r 

Verse. 

Sikandar, who held sway over a world. 

At the time when he was departing, and was quitting the 
world, 

Ifc could not be as be wished, though he would have given 
a world could they have given him in return the brief 
respite of a moment. 


I I follow the text here. MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads jt- 

* MS. (A) omits and inserts 

* MS. (A) Kalewav’ 
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Tlie mitifc of Existence was emptied of the coin of life. 

This event took place ill the 3 ’ear 715 H. (13J6 A.D,).^ Tli 0 
duration of the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln was twenty-one 
years. 

‘Alau-d-Din who struck his stamp upon the golden coin 

Subdued a world beneath the palm of his gold-scattering 
hand.* 

By the revolution of the sky, that stamp became changed, 
but that gold 

Remained the same in appearance, and you may see it now 
passing from hand to hand. 

[Account of Amir Khusrti and Mir Hasan may Qod hav& 
mevcy on 

And among the poets ^ by whose existence the reign of Sultan 
*Alau-d-Dln was adorned and honoured, one was the Khusru-i- 
^ia‘iran (Prince of Poets), may God shew Jihn mercy and acceptance, 
whose writings, whether prose or poetry, have completely filled 
the world from one remotest end to the other. 

He completed his five works, collectively called JDinmsa,^ in the 
year 698 H. (1298 A. D.), in honour of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln, 

1 MS. (A) reads Khajns in place of sit and this is correct 

as ‘Alau-d-DIn died on the 7th Shawwal 715 H. aee E and D HI. 555, but see 
also p. 208. “On the sixth Shawwal towards morning, the corpse of ‘Aliln-d- 
DTn was brought out of the Red Palace of STrl, and was buried in a tomb in 
front of tlio Jumi‘ Masjid ” [TclrlMl-i-Firuz Shahi.) See &\ho Thoinm Pat han 
Kings of JDihll p. 158 n. 1. 

8 MS. (A) Sre Thomas Pathan Kings pp. 158 et seqq, 

8 These words are not found in MS. (A). 

♦ MS. (A) reads ^ y j. 

8 Those were the following : — 

Ifasht Bihisht 8iJca7idar nama. 

Lain wa. Majnun. J Shlrtn wa Khusru. 

Pang gang. 

Khusru was of Turki origin, his father Amir Mahmud came to Dihll daring 
the invasion of Chnnglz ]^an into the service of Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq 
Shah by whom he was advanced to high office, but was eventually murdered. 
Mir Khusru succeeded his father, but gave up office and became the devoted 
disciple of Nizamu-d-Din Auliya. His Klamsa was written in imitation of 
the Khamsa of §hai^ Ni?;ami. 

He is said to have written 400,000 couplets. Neither A&amsa is now extant. 
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within the space of two years. Among these works is the Maffa^u* 
l-AnwWt^ which he composed in two weeks as he liimself says (in 
these verses) : 

The year of this ancient heaven which had passed away 

Was after six hundred and ninety eight. 

Following on the steps of the sky traversing star* 

In two weeks did the full moon ^ arrive at completion. 

In the NafahM * it is stated upon the authority of Sultanu-1- 
Mashaikh Nizam u-l-Auliya, way God sanctify his sacred resting- 
place, that on the day of judgment each individual will boast 
of some one thing, and my boast (said he) will be of the heart- 
burnings of this Turk Allah (God’s champion); Mir Khusru 
probably alludes to this when he says : — 

Khusru ray friend, strive in the right way 
201 . That you may be called Turk-i-Klmda (God’s champion). 

Another poet was Mir Hasan Dihlavl,^ whose anthology also 
has enslaved the east and west of the world. Although in that 
reign there were otlier poets who composed anthologies, still by 
reason of these two eminent poets the mention of the others sinks 
into insigniticance. 

“ When the sun comes out the stars disappear.” 

The death of Mir IO)uaru took place in the year 725 H. (1325 
A.D.). He is buried in Dihli at the foot of the sacred tomb of his 


1 The Matlau-l- Anwar. ‘*Ortus luminnm. Poema persicum, 

quod ad Pentada Khosrewi Dohlewi, anno 725 (inc 18 Dec. 1324} mortui, 
pertinet. Viginti libri qui singuli hietoriam unam continent.” H.K. 12256. 

* Aklitar^i-gardfin hliirdm. 8 JUlf JU. 

Mah-i-Kdmil. 

4 tajlaBT^ Nafal^dt. The NafahdfU’l-Uns see ITaJi Khallfah. 

Nafahdtu-l‘un8 “halitus faniiliaritatis o viris sanctitato eminentibiis 
prodeuntes, anotore Molla nostro Nur-ed-din Abd-el*rabman Ben Ahmad 
Jami anno 898 (inc. 28 Oct. 1498) mortuo.” H. K. 13922. 

6 AJJ| cTy. Turk Alldh* 

0 Mir ^asan Dihlavi, whose name was Najmu-d’' 

Din I^asan, was one of the most accomplished poets of his time. He, like 
Mir lyansru, was a disciple of Nisamn-d-Din Anliya. Maj 7 na^u~l‘Fufahd I. 
196). He died as our author tells us (in 739 A.H.) at Daulatabad in the 
Deooazii where he wae buried. So also Atash Kada p. 851. 
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own spiritual instructor ' may God shew mercy to them, Maulani 
Sbihab * wrote an enigmatical chi*onogram upon that, and having 
had it engravetl upon a tablet of stone had it fixed above the 
shrine ® of Mir Kbusru. It is as follows : — 

Mir |Qia8r(i» the Ifliusru of the kingdom of eloquence, 

That ocean of excellence, and sea of perfection ; 

His prose is more attractive than flowing water, 

His poetry purer than the most limpid streams ; 

A sweet-singing nightingale without a rival, 

Honey-tongued parrot without an equal : 

In tracing the date of the year of his death, 

When I placed my head upon the knee of thought, 

One phrase ^‘Adrmu-UMisl^ came as the date, 

Another was Tiifi-i~8hakar MaqdL^ 

Mir Hasan, in the year in which Sultan Muhammad having 
laid waste DihTi built Haulatabad^ in the Deccan, died in that 


1 Nisjarnu-d-Dm Auliya. 

S See p, 99 note 2 of this work. • 

8 There is no English equivalent that I am aware of for the word 
which means “ a place of pilgrimage.” The word “ shrine ” convoys this idea 
better than most others. 

♦ The letters of give the date 726. Thus 70 + 4 + 104-40fl + 

30 + 40 + 600 + 30. So also do those of Thus 9 + 6 + 9 + 

10 + 300 + 20 + 200 + 40 + 100+ 1 + 30*726. Not counting the harnza. 

Mir l^usru died in the month of Ramazan 726 A. H. (1326 A.D.) and is 
said in the to have been buried in the burial place of 

ghaiWi Shakkar Ganj ; as above stated in the text he was btiried close to the 
grave of his spiritual guide Nizilmn-d-Din Aullya. 

8 * Adimu~l'Misl means “ peerless.” Tutt-i-Shakkar Maqdl, ” Parrot of honied 
speech.” 

• MS. (A) omits vsA.U ending 

Daulatabad. Lat 19° 57' N. and long. 75'' 18' E. 28 miles N.- W. of Hyderabad. 

It was originally called Deogiri or Deogarh, and wns the capital of the 
Tadava kingdom. After being taken by ‘Alau-d-DIn, which event is note- 
worthy as being the first appearance of the Muhammadans in the Deccan, 
it was given back to its Raja Raraohandra who rebelled, was subdued by 
Naib. Malik Kafur, taken prisoner and sent to Dihli whence he was restored 
to hia kingdom. Finally in 1338 (739 A.H.) Muljammad Tu|jJilaq Sbah 
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country, and was buried in the city of Daulafcabad where his 
tomb is well known, and is visited as a shrine of saiKrtity. 

‘Arif Jarni,^ may his testing •'place he sanctified^ says — 

Those two parrots from whose birth 
Hindustan was filled with sugar, 

BecHTUe at last a mark for the atrow of the sky 
And were silenced and prisoned in the cage of earth. 

SuLXAN §»lHABU-D-DiN IBN ‘AlaU-D-DIN KlTIUi 

202. Who was a child, ascended the throne as a puppet in the month 
of Shawwal, 715 A.H. (1316 A.D.) by the exertions, and with 
the consent of Malik Naib, and was styled by the above title. 
Ho sent Malik Ikhliyaru-d-Dln Sanbal to the fortress of G’waliar 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan. He also 
caused the mother of Khizr Khan. Malika-i-Jahan, to be im- 
prisoned, and confiscated all her property, and having thrown the 
Shahzada, whose name was Mubarak 10>a.n, into pidsou, intended 
to put out his eyes, but fate did not second his efforts. 


deserted Dihli for Doogiri which he renamed Daulatabad and issued stringent 
orders to all the inhabitants of Dihli to remove to the new capital. 

Ibn Batut.a (Paris Edn. IV. 4G) who visited at this time, compares it to the 
former cnpital, and say that the citadel was named This was evi- 

dently the old name of the city, Deogir as we should probably road 

1 Nuru-d-Din *Abdu-r-RabmSn was born in 817 A.H. (1414 A.D.) at Jam 
Khurasan, whence he took the name of Jami. 

His father’s name was Nizamn-d-Din Ahmad. He was from his earliest 
years distinguished for his mental powers, and at the early age of five 
received the name of Nuru-d-Din (Light of the Faith) and later he was 
known as Maulana. He became very famous and attained to the highest 
dignity attainable by a mystic, that of ‘Arif. He wrote many works in 
poetry, grammar and theology, among others the Haft Aurang^ a series of 
seven poems, in%., Sihilatui-l’^ahahf The golden chain j Qissa-i-Salarndn tea 
Ahsdl, Story of Salamnn and Absal ; Tuhfatu-UAhrar ; The Offering to the 
Wise; 8uhhatu4-ahrdr^ Rosary of the Pious; Tiisuf wa ZuleiMa, YuBuf and 
Zuleikha ; Lailt wa Majnmiy Lailiand Majnun : J^jj^irad Ndma^ Book of Wisdom. 

He died in the year 898. H. (1492 A.D.) 

See : Baji Khnlifah 14412. Yusuf and ZuleiMia (Griffith's Preface.) Beale 
{Did. of Or. Biog.). p. 132. 
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When his attempts to uproot the family of ‘Alau-d-Din became 
known, two sirdars named Mubashshir and Bashir in concert with 
a body of paths of the garrison of the Hazar Sutun palace, one 
night murdered Malik Naib.^ 

Verse, 

If thou doest evil, hope not for good, 

For never wilt thou gather grapes from thorns ; 

I do not imagine that thou who hast sown barley in autumn 
When harvest comes wilt gather in wheat. 

Then, having released Shahzada Mubarak Khan from prison, 
they appointed * him to be Naib to Sultan Shihabu-d-Din in 
place of Malik Naib : Mubarak Khan carried on the affairs of the 
state for one or two months after that, and succeeded in conciliat- 
ing the Amirs and Maliks. Then he sent Sultan Shihabu-d-Din 
to the fortress of Gwaliar where he finally died in the year 716 H.® 

Verse, 

No one has ever seen a trace of fidelity in Time, 

Everyone who seeks fidelity from Time is in errji*. 

The Sirdars having put some of these 'pdiihs to death,* scattered 203. 
the rest of them in all directions. 

Verse, 

Good requites good, and evil meets with evil. 

This is the way of the world : requital of actions. 

And the period of the reign of ^ihabu-d-Din was three 
months and a few days. 

Sultan Quthu d-DTn Mubarak Shah ibn ‘Alau-d-DIn KhiljL 

Ascended the throne of Dihli with the consent of the Amirs 

1 Thirty-five days after the death of ‘Alau-d-Din (Barni) i.e., 716 H. 

(1316 A.D.) 

2 MS. (A) 

R There is a difference here of great importance between the printed text 
and the MS. The former has 710 H. while MS. (A) reads 716 H. which if 
correct, as is seen from the Nuh Sipihr of Mir Khnsru. 

♦ MS. (A) (Jifij. 

With regard to the sncoossion of ^ihaba-d-DIn, see Firighta, who 
describes him by the name of ‘Umar Khan (Brigg’s Fii-i^ta 1. 383), Hia 
fall name was Shihaba-d-Din ‘Umar according to Mir Khnsru. 

35 
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and Vazirs in the early part of the year 717, and ap- 
portioning appointments and suitable jaegirs among his most 
trusted Amirs, specially distinguished by promoting to high 
ofiice one ^asan, Bai'awar bacha,® who was very handsome, 
and had been brought as a captive from Malwa. He had been the 
protege of Malik Siadi Naib-i-Kba??, the Hdjib of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din.s 

Ho gave him the title of Khnsru IQiaii. Tlie tribe of Barawar * 
are a family of servile position in Gujrat ; but now in the kingdom 
of Dihli, the Sultan, to such an extent was he infatuated by his 
beautiful face, raised him, in spite of his unfitness for the ofiice, 
to the trusted post of Vazlr. 

Verse, 

If thou desirest thy kingdom to be glorious 
Give not higli ofiice to an upstart ; 

Unless thou wishcst that thy state sliould be ruined 
Entrust not thy affairs to the inexperienced. 

And Sultan Qutbu-d-Dln, inasmuch as he had undergone the 
^ affliction of imprisonment, on the very iirst day of his reign had 
all the ymisoners liberated, and appointed Malik Fakhru-d-l)iu 
Juna the Son of Ghazi Malik, who eventually was entitled 
Muhammad ‘Adil, to be Mir Akliov.^ 

In the first year of his reign he contemjilated the conquest of 
Deoglr otherwise called Daulatabad,® but his Amirs opposed and 
dissuaded him. 


A So also the TdrlMl-i^Firoz Sh/ihi of BarnT, but j^nsru in both the *As}dqa 
and Nuh Bijnlitf says the beginning of 71 G 11. In the latter poem the date is 
specifically stated to have been the 24th of Muharram, 716 H. But Firishta 
says the 7th of Muharram, and the editor states in a footnote to the transla- 
tion of the Null Sipihr^ that in some loose extracts the date is 717 H. 

‘Alaii-d-DIn having died on the 7tli Shawwal 715 and Shihabn-d-Din 
Imving reigned three months and a few days, would bring the accession of 
Qatlm-d-Din to about the middle or end of Muharram 716, so that we may 
consider this as the correct date unless there was an interregnum of a whole 
year, of which there is no evidence. 

» MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits j after ^ MS. (A). 

8 Master of the Horse. Akhor is a Turkish word signifying stable. Cf. 
A kh ti. a Turk! word signifying, a gelding. 

8 See p. 271 note 6. 
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It was not deemed expedient, from motives of wisdom, 

That the world’s king should move from his j>laco ; 

Who knows, what are the hidden designs of evil wishers. 
Or who, in all sincerity, is well disposed to tlie king ? 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din sent Sar 
Salahi Kolioal}- with oi-ders to proceed to Gwaliar and put to 
death Khizr Khan and k^adi Khan. Having doru^ this he sum- 
moned Dewal Rani and included her in his haram. With 
reference to this Mir jfOiusru writes : 

Vei'ses. 

In short one who is acquainted with the secret of this mystery 
In tliis way opened the door of this treasury of secrets. 

That when the Sultan Mubarak Shah in cruelty 

Turned against his own kith and kin with anger and frown- 

He considered that the interests of the country demanded 
their murder, 

And thought that they deserved the sharp sword. 

His object was to empty the country of noble men by mali- 
cious enterprise. 

Secretly he sent a messenger to Khizr Khan 
Making treacherous protestations of liearty good will 
Saying, Oh thou shining light who remainest far from the 
assembly, 

Thy body ill at ease and thy countenance without light ; 

Thou knowest that this is none of my doing. 

The oppressed remains while tlie oppressor disappears. 

If thou art imprisoned, by the Lord of the world 
When the time comes he himself wdll loosen these bonds. 

In this matter haste and anxiety are not iitting. 

An elephant extricates itself from the mire by patient en- 
deavour. 

Now, we too are engaged in plumbing this matter 
So that by clever contrivance we may free you from that 
captivity. 


204 . 


1 A rufl&an named Shadi ’’ {Mir Khusru E and D III, 655. ) 
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If thou art fitted to become a king 

We will make thee ruler over a wide kingdom. 

But the affection for some one which springs in thy heart 
Is not fitted for the loftiness of thy ambition. 

Dewal Rani who is but a handmaiden to thee, 

For whom even were the moon needed as handmaid this were 
an easy matter, 

I have heard that she is so dear to thee 

That thy cypress-like form stoops to kiss her feet. 

This is not fitting that from shortsightedness 
The king should be enslaved by a slave. 

Tlie gourd is in any case of no account in the garden 
206 . That it should attempt to raise its head in emulation of the 
ChinS^r, 

A straw which places its foot upon the face of the stream 
Is carried hither and thither by the wind and buffeted by the 
floods.^ 

[My heart’s desire makes this request, that thou should’st give 
up that mistress of thine.] 

Since she wont from here, send her back hither again 
Send her to take her place at the foot of my throne. 

When the infatuation of thy mind is somewhat less 
We will send her back to thee to be thy handmaid. 

When the messenger went and took back the message 
Khizr Qian’s heart no longer enjoyed any rest. 

First he wept tears of blood which flooded his eyes and lips, 
Then he sent back an answer mingled with blood 
Saying, since the Shah has attained his ambition in becoming 
a sovereign, 

He must leave Dewal Rani to me. 

If however you desire to deprive me of this wealth 
You desire to see mo despoiled of wealth and light. 

Since this heart’s delight holds her head as high as mine 
Cut off my head, afterwards thou wilt know. 

When the messenger, from that grief-stricken soul 


I Here follows in the text the following verse given above in brackets. 

^!3 ^ bo 

With a footnote saying that this verse is in the ^A§hi^a but in none of the 
three MSS. It is also not in MS. (A.j 
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Bore those fiery si^hs to the palace of the kin^, 

The Emperor waxed wrath from head to foot 

From his heart he smiled, as lightning smiles in the cloud, 

The flame of the fire of ^ enmity shot forth, 

He who sought a pretext, was provided with a new one.* 

In anger he sent for Sar Salahi (the Kotwal) 

Saying you must travel this day before nightfall a hundred 
krolis ; 

Go to Gwaliar at this moment without delay, 

And with the sword cut off the heads of the lions of tho 
country, 

That I may be safe from the nobles of tho country; 

Because this disturbance, small as it is, risks the existence of 
the country. 

At his order the tyrant set out, 

The pigeon was tied ^ by the foot and the hawk hungry. 

In that day and night he travelled several leagues 
Ho arrived and again imprisoned him intending (to kill him).'*' 

He made known the orders he had received from the tlirone, 

The garrison of the fort set about canying out this severe 
measure ; 

The ruthless soldiery entered shamelessly ^ into that pure 206 . 
place of chastity, 

The veiled ladies^ were thrown into consternation and screamed 
so that the roof and doors shook with their cries. 

In that palace every arrow-like beam 7 became curved like a 
bow, 

Tlie day of resurrection became a guest in that Paradise ; 

From the corners of the rooms in great consternation 
The male lions leapt forth in wrath. 


1 MS. (A) reads 
8 MS. (A) reads ^1^? [) 

8 MS. (A) The text has a misprint 
* The text is wrong here. MS. (A) reads correctly. 

jjj j 

i MS. (A) ^ 9 MS. (A) jjj. 

** has here the two meanings of arrow, and rafter or beam. 
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Tlie arms bad lost Ihcir sfrongtli, and tbo bodies their power, 
Force was d(3ad, and wit had sunk to sleepd 
Shadi IQian Wala waxed wrath, and sought aid from the 
protection of God most High, 

Nimbly he leapt upon the Kotvval and fought with him for a 
long time, threw him to the ground and sought for a sword 
wherewith to slay him. 

Inasmuch as he had lost his sword of victory 
Wliat did that unattainable strength avail him ? 

Allies ran up to help him from right and left 

They fell one after the other and that fallen one rose up. 

Each fierce (lion) was attacked by ten dogs,* 

See how the dogs vent their wrath upon the lions, 

Hey for the meanness of the cowardly sky 
That permits dogs to hunt lions ! 

When they had forcibly bound those two prosperous chief- 
tains. 

The time bound the hands of fortune and prosperity. 

Those wondrous men fell into disgrace, 

Blood-reeking swords appeared on every side 
When the murderous (dashing of daggers was heard, 

The blood-t liirsty murderer appeared fj’om the door, 

Hard as a rock,^ source of grief, though his name was Shadi 

(Joy) 

As repulsive as the document of a dowry, and the grief 
arising from debt. 

Artful enough to depose Dajjal ^ from his place, 

1 MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

* • ^^*^1 Ad-Dajjdl called also Al-Ma8iha-l‘Kazzuh^ 

The false Christ or Antichrist who is to appear as one of the signs preceding 
the resurrection. Cf. 2 Thoss. ii. So culled according to some because he 
will cover the earth with his adherents like as the tar covers the body of 

the mangy camel, the word dajala in Arabic having the primary 

meaning of smearing with tar. 

According to others he is so called because of his lying (secondary mean- 
ing of in arrogating to himself godship; or again from dajjala 

in the twofold Biguificaliou of “covering” (truth with falsehood) or “gild- 
ing,” sec Lane s. r. 
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Hkleotifl enou£^h to make Satan forgetful of liis own ugliness; 

Oil each side of his face was gathered a dark cloud, ^ 

From every hair sprang a sword.* 

Fierce wrath as cutting as the executioner’s sword, 207 - 

A glance as piercing as the chisel of Farhad ; ® 

His lips wreathed in an angry smile, 

Through wrath seizing) his lips between his teeth 
His one desire and wish was revenge and punishment, 

From head to foot a statue of hatred and scorn ; 

According to the Mishkfit, Dajjal will bo the second of tho ten signs or 
tokens which are to precede tho resurrection. After throe of these signs have 
occurred, namely, the rising of tlio sun in tho west, the coming of Dajjal, 
and the appearance of tho boast which is to omergo from tlio mountain of 
Safah, repentance will no longer avail anything. 

The coming of Dajjal is to be a time of calamity such as has never before 
been known. Ho is of low statnro though bulky, with splay feet, blind, W’ith 
tho flesh oven on one side of his face without tho mark of an oyo. His 
right eye is blind, like tho seed of a grape, and tho word Jcufr, 

Infidelity, is written between his eyes, he is to appear from tho middle of a 
road between Syria and ‘Iraq and will mislead on tho right hand and on tho 
left. The repetition of the Chapter of the Cave (Qur‘an XVII I) will he a 
means of repelling his wickoduoss. Ho will nob bo able to outer either 
Mecca or Wedinah. Ilia stay upon earth is to last forty days, one day equal 
to" a year, and another day equal to a month, another day like a week and 
rest of the days like ordinary days. Dajjfd will it is said bestow great 
abundance upon those who bclievo in him, but sorel}/ afflict those who reject 
him. He is to perform miracles such as killing a youth by severing him in 
two with a sword and restoring him to life. Then Jesus will descend from 
heaven and will destroy Dajjal at tho entrance to a village called Lud in 
Palestine. The Jews of I^faluiu will follow Dajjfil before whoso coming 
there will be three years duriiig'^the first of which the sky will withhold one- 
third of its rain and the earth one- third of her productions, during tho 
second the sky will withhold two-thirds and the earth two-thirds, during 
the third neither sky nor earth will yield rain nor produce, and every animal 
in tho earth will die. He will then come forth upon a white ass, the spaco 
between the oars of which is seventy feet. 

I His whiskers. * (A) The text reads 

8 Farhad. See Bcalo T)ici. Or Bing. p. 87. for the story of Farhad 

who in order to gain the lovely ^Irin, with whom he was madly in love, 
attempted to cat through a monntain ; he was ou tho point of completing 
his labour when faloe ijitolligence was sent to him by tho husband of Shirin 
that she was dead, whereupon he cast himself headlong and was dashed in 
pieces. 
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When he gave fclie signal and brandished his sword on all sides ^ 
Not one leapt like lightning from that mass of clouds. 

May God have mercy ! 

How could anyone draw the sword of revenge upon that 
crowd of moonlike faces. 

Whose heart would not be tom with distracting grief 
In pity for so many young and beautiful men ? 

Oh Lord ! may the breast of heaven be rent a hundredfold 
To think that it has brought so many noble ones to the dust. 
How can you look for pity for the blood he sheds, in the heart 
of the butcher ? 

Whose one desire is to see his knife stained with blood. 

When the bloody butcher binds roses upon his head, 

Why should he withhold his knife from the rose- like body ? 
Since no one of them desired that the sword should succeed 
in shedding their blood,* 

There leapt from their midst like a whirlwind 
A man of low origin, a Hindu by birth 
Dusky of hue, like to Ahriman,^ 

Nay ! a thousand Ahrimans would stand aghast at his face ; 
Grief-increasing like the pleasure of those in distress. 

Wrong in judgment like the intellect of young people ; 
Unlucky to look upon as a y'oung owl, 

Like a morning in Dai * at Ghaznin cold and inhospitable ; 
Jjike the night of sorrow his forehead full of gloom. 

Like the nature of a wicked man, accursed. 

A lip like the sole of a ploughman’s foot, 

A cheek like the mouth of a man with paralysis ; 

That hideous one had a mouth like a helmet, 

H is smile like the yawning of a burst shoe ; 

Long whiskers twisted over his ears 


1 MS. (A) ^ 

» MS. A U 

^ Ahriman, the JSatan of the Persians, is said in their traditions to have 
been born out of the thought of the Almighty and of his pride in the world, 
while the first man (whom they call Gaydmarth) was born from the sweat of 
the brow of the Almighty wiped off in bewilderment at the sight of Ahriman. 
See Albiruni {Chron.) p. 107. 

^ The tenth month of the Persian year. See Albiruni {Chron,) p. 62. 
It answers to our month of December. 
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His wliiskers taking the place of the ring in the slave’s ear; 
Lightly he leapt out from the line of warriors, 

[You would think that a wave of blood would burst from him, 208 . 
His skirt tucked up in his wjathful haste, his sleeves drawn 
back for bloodshed.] ^ 

He demanded a well-tempered sword from his officer,* 

Drew it, and tightened up the skirt of his tunic ; 

[The head of that cypress-like noble fell from his shoulders 
He who was renowned for his youth and beauty] * 

Mai'tyrdom was evident ^ in Kbizr in that palace ; 

Just as the tree praises God when its branches put forth leaves 
The heaven kept lamenting over his punishment ; 

The angels continually assisted him in his martyrdom, 

RizwSn throw open the gates of Paradise, 

All the Hurls began to sing his praises. 

From that martyr’s shout of triumph which came forth from 
the Shah, 

The sun and moon joined in the martyr’s song. 

When the dagger was raised aloft and the Shah’s face was 
seen amid its clustering locks. 

Lamentation arose in that assembly like ^ the roll of thunder; 

The sun made his body a shield to protect him. 

But Fate turned it on one side from before him. 

When the sword of Fate severs the cord of Hope, 

Neither sun nor moon can become a shield for thee; 

With one blow which that ruthless one struck 
He made the Shah’s head a guest in his bosom. 

To wash away the blood, the revolving water-wheel of the sky 
Required that the spring of the sun should yield all its blood ; 

But, since there was no longer a breath of life in his body. 

Of what avail was it to wash the blood from the surface of it, 

Dewal Rani, who was a woman of dignity and beauty, 

Was the lifespring of Kbizr IQian’s existence. 

1 A footnote to the text states that these lines are not in either MS. MS. 

(A) contains them. 

» MS. (A) ). 

8 These lines are not in the text. MS. (A) reads 

♦ MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) 

36 
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t!i6 Sbifcf of skjr hud lain in ftmbusli lo slny him 
That very Wtell of life i of hid lieeame the Bword of etimity. 
When we look in this crystal globe carefully 
Mi^ny life givicg springs are also fatal to their Khiyv. 

The soul of the lover was poured out with his life blood, 

But still was hovering round about the beloved one. 

A rose from which thou hast tasted a pearl of dew, 
iPhou wilt shed thy blood • for it a hundred times. 

Instead of rose water they drew his heart’s blood from that 
rose, 

^See how they ( mercilessly) robbed him of his blood ! 

And when the foundation stone of this edifice of his destruction 
of the family of ‘Alau-d-Din was laid, the question was asked of 
a devotee, why this should bo ? His reply was because ‘Alau-d-Din 
had cast a firebrand into the family ^ of the uncle of his bene- 
factor, and as a consequence similar treatment had been meted out 
to bis own family. 

Verse. 

209. In this full voiced, re-echoing dome (the world) 

Whatever spoecli you utter that same will you hear. 

At all events, afler the usurpation by Sulfcan Qutbu-d-Din, all 
the rules and regulations made by ^AlSu-d-Din, each of which 
embodied Some wise purpose or far-seeing design, were thrown 
into confusion, and dissoluteness and wickedness, contumacy and 
rebellion sprang anew to life during the reign of SultSn Qutbu-d- 
Din, who threw open the doors of license and gratification of 
desires to the people ; and when Malik Karnalu-d-Din Garg, after 
that Alf Ehan had been summoned to the presence and had been 
executed, proceeded to Qujrat where he attained martyrdom, 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk Multaiii was nominated by the Couil),* and having 
quelled the disturbance there regained possession ® of Nahrwala 
and all the country of Gujrat, Sultan Qutbu-d-Din married the 

» * MS. (A) 

* IklS. (A) reads. instead of vi/A and in place of 

4 MS. (A) ^ 


6 MS. (A) 
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daup^blor of Malik Dinar, and having given * him the title of 
^afar ^lau sent him to Gujrat. He perfoi'inod ^ the important 
duties of that province better and more satisfactorily than ‘ Ainu4-» 
Mulk. 

In the year 718 H, (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu^d-Din marched 
for Deogir with a larger armj^ and the Ellis of that country were 
not able to stnncl against him. 

He flayed 3 Harpal Deo who had rebelled during the time which 
followed the death of Ram Deo.^ The country of the Marhatbfts 
also fell into the hands of Quthu-d-Din who, having given Khusrh 
Khan the canopy and staff of office ordered him to proceed to 
Ma‘bar, and having left Yakhikhi iu Deogir ns Kaib, returned to 
Dihli. Near Badra-i'Sakun 6 Malik Asadiud-Diu ihn Yagh,i*csh 
Khan who was called Malik Khamnsh. and who was the uncle’s 
son of Sultan *Alau-d-Din, was smitten with the ambition of 
chieftainship;^' and plotted a rebellion against the Sultan, who 
liowever was warned'^ of this design by one of his loyal ad- 
herents, and gave orders for the immediate execution of Malik * 
Asadu-d-Din. He also sent orders that twenty of the relations of - 210 . 
Yaghiash KhSn who were aware of this conspii acy * some of whom 
were children, should be executed, and when ho reached Jhain he 
sent Shadi Kath ® his chitff captain to Gwaliar to bring the family 
and relations of the murdered Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan with 
the remainder of the liaram of ^Alau-d-Din to Dilili, after having 

1 MS. (A) inaerts bjO* , 

8 MS. A. ^ j^. Ttio textual reading is prpforablo. 

5 The Sulfan ordered him to ho flayed, and his gkin to bq hung pvpr the 
gate of Deogir, 

* MSf (A) omits ^ Called Ghat-i^Sakun by Barni. 

® MS. (A) roads 4^/^* T MS. (A) 

^ There is a direct opposition lioro betwoon the printed text and the MS. 

The latter MS. (A) writes y AJ', and this is adopted 

as it seems more reasonable than that entirely innocent persons shonld have 
been put to death, though the statement that some wore children is in keep- 
ing with the reading of the text. This latter is moreover supported by the 
statement of Barni. “ They had no knowledge whatever of the conspiracy, 
but wore all seized and slaughtered like sheep.” 

® MS. (A) reads »^adi Kath, and this is the name given also 

in Barni’s history. Neither the text nor the alteruiitive reading given in its 
footnote is correct. 2 
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I killed Sultan Shihabn-d-Din, which he carried ont, Sultan 

Qutbu-d-Din was led by the fact that Kbizr Khan had been a 
disciple of the Sultan u-l-Ma^iaikh Nizamii-d-Din Auliya, to 
regard that holy Shaikh with suspicion and distrust, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the holy ShaiWb, sent for Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Din from Multan, at^d honoured Shaikhzada-i~ J am. who 
was one of the opponents of Shaikh (Nizamu-d-Din) with special 
distinction. 


Verse, 

When God ^ desires to openly disgrace any man 

He leads him to abuse those of holy and pure nature ; 

And if God desires to hide the sins of any man 

He leads him to talk little about the sins of other sinners. 

His habits also underwent great change, and his heart embol- 
dened him to walk in the valley of bloodshed as his father had 
done, so that rivers of blood began to flow, and he put to death 
without any cause Zafar Khan Wall of Gujerat. 

In the mean while Yaklakhi had prepared a z’ebellion in Deogir^ 
and had arranged to assume the insignia of royalty. At last 
when Kbusru Khan reached Deogir, the men of the army who had 
been sent to Deogir seized Yaklakhi and made him over to 
Khusru Kban, who se/it him bound to Dihli where he was execu- 
ted. The Sultan * also put to death Malik* Shahln who was 
211 . known by the title of Wafa Malik, without any reason save the 
representations of some intriguers. 

In these days the Sultan used generally to array himself in 
women’s garments, and adorning himself like them with gold and 
jewels, used to give public audience. Moreover he openly indulged 
in drinking and other forms of vice, inter marem feminamque 
disorimen nullomodo facere solebat. 

Verse, 

Statura cu jus vis ut littera Alif erecta, idem quod litterea 
Dal et Nun incurvescebat, adeo Alif in rimam omnium 
inserebat. 


I MS. (A) omits the word 1*^ in error. 

• MS. (A) omits the word bnt it appears to be required. 
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He used to command buffoons and jesfers to insult with jest 
and witticisms his most trusted and eminent Amirs, as for in- 
stance ‘Ainul Mulk Multfiiii and Qarabeg*, who held fourteen ap- 
pointments, and summoning tliomfor that purpose to the roof of 
the Hnzar Sntun palace, they used to perform low buffooneries, et 
nudefacti, gestii turpi ot obscoono, in vestes nobiliiim honoratorum 
mingebant. Thus lie prepared everything that was necessary 
for the downfall of tlie kingdom. 

Verse. 

There was the rose, the leaf adorned it too. 

And the kingdom seemed to say : — 

Oh ! King what can come to pass from wine bibbers 
What too can come to pass from unresi rained lust 
The king maddened by lust, the empire ruined, the enemy 
before and behind. 

It is only too plain in such a case, what must come to pass. 

And after the murder of Zafar Khan, he raised Husamu-d-Diii 
who was half-brother ^ to ffiiusru lOiitn to succeed to the position 212. 
enjoyed by Zafar Khan and nominated him to proceed to Gujrat. 
Husamu-d-Din collected together the Barawar * crew from all 
parts of that country, and nursed a scheme of rebellion in his 
brain. The Amirs of Zafar Khan’s party ^ however seized him 
and sent him to Dihli. The Sultan led by the feelings he enter- 
tained towards Khusru Khan took no steps to punish him, but 
had him set at liberty on the instant and gave him extraordinary 
privileges. Then he appointed Malik Waliidu-d-Din ^ Qiiraishi» 
to Gujrat in place of Husamn-d-Diu. He it was who was the 

1 Bami calls liim which the translator renders maternal nncle. 

But if onr text is correct it would appear that he was not but 

that is to say half-brother by the same mother, but by a different 
father. This is the meaning of the word here used, aud would 

farther account for Barni later on calling him baseborn. 

« MS. (A) j\ ji. 8 MS. (A) jkio 

* Thus the printed text. BamI also calls him Wal?idu-d-Din so I have 
adopted this reading. MS. (A) reads Wajihu-d-Din. 
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cause of the ari’est of Yaklakhi.i Kbusrt Kban having arrived 
on the frontier of Telinga, and having blockaded the Rai of that 
country in one of his fortresses, accepted several head of elephants * 
with treasure and valuables beyond all power of computation as 
a present from him, and moved his camp towards the Maithili 
country,® and having gained possession of nine hundred and 
twenty elephants and a diamond weighing six dirams, came into 
the country of Ma‘bar, and relying pu that * wealth entertained the 
idea of disobedience and rebellion, and obtaining permission to 
remain there, put to dcatli several Amirs whom he had with him. 
Malik Talbi gh a Ya gh da ® and Malik Talbigha Nagori and Malik 
HajlNaib, with certain other Amirs of the Sultan’s party, becoming 
aware of his secret intentions threw him by force into a litter, 
and, marching with all haste by forced marches, conveyed him 
from Deogir to Dihli in seven days and acquainted the Sultan 
with his nefarious designs. lOiusru JQiau however in the private 
apartment of the palace where ho enjoyed the special companion- 
shij) of the Sultan, gained him over by artful and specious 
representations, and fully persuaded the Sultan of the villainy 
of the Amirs.® The Sultan took his words as Gospel, so greatly 
was ho influenced and controlled by him, and was incensed against 
the Amirs, censur(jd them^ severely and subjected them to many 
indignities, and although they brought forward many veracious 
13 . witnesses in support of their allegations it was all of no use, and 
the wretched witnesses were severely punisliecl. 

The story of Farazdaq the poet fits in with this, namely when he 
accompanied by his wife, appealed to the lOialifah of Baghdad, 
he got JaTar the Barmecide, to plead for him, and used his wife 
Zubeida Kb^tun as an intermediary. Harun the JQialifah was 


1 The printed text has simply but MS. (A) reads Yaklakhl. 

Yakalakhi it will be remembered, Ijad been appointed Governor of Deogir after 
Harpal Deo bad been taken and put to death. According to Barni, Yaklakbi 
was “ an old servant of ‘Alau*d*Dm, who for many years was ndib of the 
bands” (ooariers). Yaklakbi now revolted and was arrested by WahIdu-d-Din. 
« MS. (A) omits. * MS. (A) j ^ 

* MS. (A) J‘y>\ lyT 

t MS. (A) roads thns. Barni calls him Malik Talbagha Yaj^da. 

« MS. (A) omits after clIAiysU.. 

I MS. (A) omits lylAit V 
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favourably disposed towards Znbeida, and passed orders in ac- 
cordance with the petition of the wife of Farazdiiq.^ He accord- 
ingly wrote these lines : — 

An advocate who appears before thee clothed 
Is not like one who comes before thee naked.* 

That is to say an intercessor who comes near thee wearing 
drawers will not bo so inflaential as she who conies naked. 
From that day this became a proverbial saying among the Arabs. 

As soon as Khnsin Khan became quite assured in all ways of 
his predominant influence over the Sultan, he gave orders for the 
assembly of all his tribe from Gujrat and began to introduce 
them into the service of the Sultan. The Sultan reposed entire 
confidence both in him * and in his family, and gave up the reins 
of Government absolutely into his hands,* abandoning himself 
to rioting and debauchery.* 


1 Abii Firas IlarnTnam or Hnmaiin the son of Ghalib siirnamed Abul 
A^tal was a celebrated poet of the tribo of Tamim. Ho was commonly 
known as A1 Farazdaq because of his stern and forbiddinpf countenance. The 
meaning of Farazdaq is said to be a lump of dough which has been kneaded. 
(Frey tag Hamasah 11. 585). It was a nick-name given him according to 
Ibn Kutaiba on account of his ugly face. He further states however that 
ho was so called on acconnt of his short and dumpy stature which made him 
ho compared to the crust (farazdaqa) with which women polish their teeth. 
But the first explanation is best, because the poet caught the small-pox and 
when he recovered his face remained deformed and wrinkled (Ihn Khali : 
de Slane 111. 623). 

8 Road for which appears to be intended for The 

occasion on which these lines were spoken was, according to Ibn Khalliqan. 
when Nawar the granddaughter of Duhala, wished to marry one of 
the Qurai^ tribe, and asked Al-Farazdaq to act as her legal guardian 
because ho was the son of her uncle. He however availed Ijirnsolf of a 
formal promise given by her to abide by his decision as to lier affairs, to say 
he would marry her himself. Nawar was very angry at this and went t® 
‘Abdullah ibn az-Znbair, sovereign of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, to obtain redress. Al- 
Farazdaq set ont also. They stopped at different houses. Al-Nawir stayed 
with al'I^aula wife of Abdallah ibn az-Zubair, and Al-Farazdaq with Hamza 
their son. Al-IQianla interceded for al-Nawar, and her intercession prevailed 
over that of Hamza whereupon Farazdwq spoke as above. (Ibn Khali : (do 
Slane), III. 

8 MS. (A) J fW »W*'- 

* MS. (A) omits 8 m.s. ( A) Aw 
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Fme. 

Casting aside tlie Qnr‘an and the sword 
il4. Taking instead to the cup and flagon. 

The attendants who were loyal to the state were struck dumb 
and were compelled by the necessity for time-serving to throw 
themselves upon the protection of Khusru Khan, 

Verse, 

If the times give the reins of authority to a wolf, 

You must save yourself by saying, God save you Sir ! 

And the family of Barawar^ gained entire control of the Court 
of the Sultan, and used to assemble by dny and by night at the 
house of Kliusru Khan to plot sedition and rebellion against the 
Sultan, and when Qazi Ziau-d-Din, who was known as Qazi Khan, 
made these facts known, the Sultan who was the slave of his lust 
immediately summoned Kliusru Khan in private,* and informed 
him of what had bee»i said, whereupon Khusru Khan said, the 
people see the great kindness which the Sultan shews me and 
regard it as excessive, and from motives of jealousy falsely 
accuse me. Tlie Sultan believed him and * made over to liim 
the keys of the royal treasury and of all the other store-houses 
as well : lOiusrfi Khau ^ regarded this as a proof of his complete 
ascendency deduced from it a favourable omen for his future : — 

Verse, 

When he saw his affairs so prosperous 

He considered that omen as a proof of victory; 

From that favourable omen the heart of Khusru Khan, 

Like a strong mountain, became firmly established. 

Eventually, one night the Sultan was holding a drinking 
party in the company of Khusru Khan, and the Amirs of 
the guards withdrew from their posts. Qazi Khan came 
down from the roof of the Hazar Sutun palace and was engaged 
in examining if the doors were safe, and the guards posted. 

1 MS. (A) y » MS. (A) adds jO. 

8 MS. (A) A;*- > 

* MS. (A). 
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tn the meantime one Eandhol ^ the uncle of Khnsrd Khto 21ff» 
with a body of the Barawas, having daggers concealed under 
their arms came upon Qazi Khan^ and kept him engaged in 
talk on one way and another, till, taking him off his guard, 
they stabbed him and despatched him as a martyr to his abode 
in Paradise. There was a great uproar,* and the Salman, who 
at that moment had no other companion than Khnsrfi Khan, 
enquired what was the tumult. Kbnsru Kban rose from beside 
him and went out to instigate his followers to murder the 
Sultan, then returned and said that some of the horses of the 
stud had broken loose, and were fighting among themselves. 

At this moment Jahiriya the uncle of Ebnsru Eban approached 
the Hazar Sutfin with a party of his men, and having assassina* 
ted Ibrahim and Isbaq who were on guard at the palace, made 
for the Sultan. The Sultan rising,® half intoxicated as he was, 
ran towards the haram^ Khusril Khan caught him from behind 
the hair of his head, and as the Sultan was begging him 
to aid his escape Jahiriya arrived, aimed a blow at the Sultan 
wounding him in the side, then with his sword cutting off the 
Sultan’s head * threw it down below from the roof of the palace. 

Verse, 

The bed of that dear one was one of thorns 

For his brocaded bed led to his ruin. 

When the populace saw what had occurred, every one of them 
went into hiding and there was dismay in all quarters. Putting 
to death some of the Amirs at the door of the palace, the 

Barawas entered the Sultan’s haram and tore Farid Kb&n and 

Mangu Kban, the two infant sons of Sul(an ‘Alau-d-Din, from 
their mother’s arms and cut off their hesds, and committed every 
kind of violence they wished, and in one moment scattered to the 
four winds all the honour and glory of *Alau-d-Din and 
Qutbu-d-Din. 

Verse, 

In one hour, in one moment, in one instant ^ 216. 

The whole course of the world becomes changed. 

i MS (A). S MS. (A) omits Axb. 

* MS. (A) ♦ MS. (A) 

i MS. (A) has 
^7 
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And when they had glutted themselves with murder and rapine, 
they sent for certain of the Amirs namely ‘Ainu-l-Maik Multini, 
and Malik Falghru-d-Din Juna, by whom is meant Sultan Muham- 
mad ibn Tughlaq Shah, and Malik Wahidu>d-Din Qurai^i with 
,the two sons of Qarabeg and other notable Amirs, and kept them 
all that night till morning upon the roof of the Hazar Sutto ; 
and when it was day they made all the ‘Ulama and chief men of 
the city swear allegiance to Khnsru Khan, and read the Khuthah in 
Jiis name. By craft they got the upper hand of a certain party 
whom they suspected of being opposed to them, and sent them 
to the world of non-existence, and made over the family of Qa0 
?iau-d-Din Qazi Khan,^ all except his wife who fled,* to the 
aforesaid KandlioL^ 

Husamu-d-Din, the brother by the mathev\s side of Khusru 
Khan, was given the title of Khan-i-Khanan and Randhol ^ became 
Rai-i-Raiyan, and the harams of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din and the other 
princes and relatives they divided among themselves. Khusru 
Khan took to himself ^ in marriage the chief wife of the Sultan. 
These events happened in the year 720, H. (1320 A.D.) and the 
duration of the reign of Su4.an Qutbu-d-Din was four® years and 
some months. 

Verse, 

Since the world began so it has been, and so will always he, 
To everyone the end of all things will be as this. 

Nasiru-d-Din Khusru Khan 

Whose name at the first was Hasan Barwabacha, in the 
aforesaid year sat upon the throne of *Alau-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
217 . Din, by the co-operation of his own tribe ; and the Amirs who 
have already been mentioned, whether they would or no, were 
constrained to give in their allegiance to him, and addressed him 
by this title. The rites and ceremonies of Islam tended towards 
neglect while Hindu customs and heathen observances obtained 
currency.*^ Idolatry and devastation of mosques became wide- 

t MS. (A) omits y. 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) omits 

1 MS. (k) ^U). 


» MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) rwdfl.>W* 
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spread, and although S}>ujsr& Sbau, to conciliate the peopfe 
scattered gold and lavished presents on all sides so that in a 
short time he squandered the greater part of the treasure of 
Alau-d'Din and the wealth which Qatbu-d-Din had amassed, 

Verse, 

Who was it had acquired the wealth, 

Who was it squandered it P 

still the hearts of great and small were not So attuned to this 
disloyalty and irreligion of his that he could bring them into 
harmony with liis own. 

And in the year 721 A.H. (1321 A.D.) I^usru Khan put out 
the eyes of certain of the offspring of ‘Alau-d-Din, for instance 
Abiibakr IO)an, and ‘All Khau> and Bahadur Kban,^ and gained 
over • certain of the Amirs, such as ‘ Ainiil Mulk and some others. 

The Hindus gained ground and increased their influence in most 
of the provinces, and a torrent of destruction swept suddenly upon 
the followers of Islam and destroyed their wealth and property, 
giving their families to the wind of extinction. 

The affair of the Ghuzz which bad happened in the time of 
Sultan Sinjar® was forgotten, and the state of mankind was 
expressed by this verse — 

Verse, 

You will never see your fellowmen happy save at the door 
of death, 

You will never find a virgin save in the womb of earth, 

Khusrff Khan * issued firm&ns to all the outlying districts and 
invited the people to side with him, he also bestowed upon Yusuf 218 * 
Sufi Azlbacha® the title of SMi ]Kbaii while Ikhtiytiru*d-Din 
Sanbal was styled Hatim Kban, He also made Kamalu>*d‘Dla 
Sufi Wakildar, and the son of Qurra Qurnar ^ Arisj^u-UMulk ; Malik 
Fakhru-d-Din Jflna the son of Qhazi Malik he appointed Akkur 
Beg, and was especially desirous of gaining his good will, with 
the object of using his influence to induce Qbazi Malik also, who 

1 MS. (A). » MS. (A) ^iJU. 

I MS. (A), * MS. (A) omits 

i MS. (A). The text reads 
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was one of the notable Amirs oi *Alaa-d-Din and was posted to 
oppose the Moghuls, to leave the frontiers of Dipalpar and fall 
into his trap. At that time he put into effect every means he 
could devise and gave ^Ainu-l-Mulk Multan! for a time the title 
of *Alam Sh^n. At last having gained over Qhazl Malik, he 
wrote a letter ^ expressing his sincerity of purpose, and desinng 
him when the day of battle should arrive to flee from Dihli to 
his own country, that is Malwa, and return when the danger had 
passed.^ 

And of the Amirs, some sided with Kbnsru Klian out 
of lust for place and property, but some others were rebellious. 
When Qhazi Malik heard this startling news his zeal for Islam 
and for the preservation of the honour of his benefactor was 
stirred, so that he girded np his loins for vengeance, and sending 
despatches to the Maliks of the various districts sought their 
aid in extirpating tliat ungrateful wretch. Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
sent secretly a letter to his father conveying his intention to fly 
from Dihli and asking for post horses,^ which in the Hindi torigue 
are called dUk chauki, and for the posting of cavalry escorts at 
several places along the route. 

219. At last one night by the assistance of the Son of Bahram Iba ♦ 
the governor of Multan and Uchh ^ he fled from Dihli with a 
party of horsemen and made his way by forced marches towards 
Dipalpur. 

Verse, 

Seated upon that fleet Buraq ® 

He hastened steadfastly with unity of purpose. 

1 MS. (A) ji 

i I read here although MS. (A) ia the same as 

the text 

*i3h^ Claq or tTld^ travail sans salaire — oheval — courrier— petit 

bateau. (Pavet de CourteilleJ. 

♦ MS. (A) and text footnote. 

^ The text has a misprint M here. 

« The animal npon which Muhammad was mounted during his ascent to 
heaven known as the (mi*raj) Qur’In XVII. i. 

In the }£ishtkdtu4-Mafabih it is thus described, ** After this a white 
aoimal was brought for me to ride upon. Its size was between that of e 
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And Q^azi Malik himself previously to this had sent twd 
hundred cavalry into the fort of Sarsuti. When Khnsrfl Khan 
awoke from his slumber of neglect he recognized that the 
departure of Malik Fakhm-d-Din Jnna was a strong proof of the 
decline of his own power : ^ accordingly he despatched the son 
of Qurra Qumar, whom he had appointed ^Ariz-i^Mamdlik^^ in 
pursuit of him. He proceeded as far as the town of Sarsuti, but 
on his arrival there was obliged to retrace his steps without 
finding an opportunity of accomplishing his object, and conveyed 
to Khusru Khan tidings regarding the real state of affairs. 

Qhazi Malik, after the arrival of his son, was demonstrative * 
in his expressions of satisfaction, and gave effect to the aspirations 
of the Maliks ; further by issuing orders for the commencement 
of the jihdd^ he made amends for the previous delay, and gave 
full satisfaction to the demands of bravery by marching in the 
direction of Dihli. 

Khusru Khan having bestowed upon his brother Khan-i>Khanan 
the canopy and staff of office, despatched SMi Khan with the 
other Amirs of this canaille against Qhazi Malik who for many 
years liad done yeoman’s service in the various wars with the 
Mughuls, and had everywhere returned victorious and triumphant. 
But on the other hand Malik Bahram Iba, the Governor of 
Multan and Uchh, arrived to reinforce Qhazi Malik. The two 
armies selected as their field of battle a spot near the reservoir 
of Thanesar.^ At the first onset the breeze of victory blew 
favourably for the armies of Islam, the standards of the infidels 

male and an ass and it stretched as far as the eye oOnld see. The name of 
the animal was Bur^ ” (Mishkdtu-l-Mapdbih^ Matthews, II. 651}. The word 
Buraq signifies brilliant like lightning, or swift as lightning. 

I MS. (A) reads * Mustermaster General. See p. 291, 

» MS. (A) J 

♦ Holy war undertaken in defence of the religion of Islam. 

This is the lake with which one of the alleged deriya> 
tions of the name Sthdneswara is connected viz.^ Sthdnu (a name of Mahadeo) 
and Sar a lake. See Hunter : Imp. Oaz.j XIII. 260. 

This holy lake is situated (says Cunningham) to the South of the town, it 
is called by various names. It is the centre of attraction for most pilgrims. 
It was in full repute in A.D. 600, but in the Fauranic legends is given an 
antiquity long anterior even to the Fandus themselves, the sacred pool is at 
least as old as the Big Yeda itself (Cunningham, A.G. India, pp. 835-830.) 
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were oyertbrown, and the adherents of Shnsrli abandon* 

ing their elephants and horses, and ammunition and standards 
220 * fled precipitately to Dihli. Qiiazi Malik with all speed pursued 
and scattered these ungrateful wretches ^ and reached Dihli in 
one long march.* Ehnsrti ^an having rallied his scattered and 
panic stricken forces, opened the doors of the treasury and 
gave his army three and four years' pay together with large 
rewards and promises of appointments and governorships; and 
things being as they were, he brought out from confinement in 
the haram the remainder of the princes of the family of ‘Alau-d- 
Din whom he had blinded, and put them to death ; then, led by 
hostile Fate, he marched on from the city in great force and 
proceeded to the Hau?;-t-Ehai^^ where he encamped, his camp 
extending in one line of tents from the Hau^-i-Kha^ to Indrapath,* 
while Qhazi Malik encamped in the vicinity of the tomb ^ of Sultan 
Razziya. In the meanwhile ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, in accordance with 
agreement, having deserted the unsuccessful army of Khusrfi 
Ehau fled with haste towards Dhar and Dj jain ; ® his defection 
was a cause of great despondency to the followers of Khusrh 
Ehan. On the following day the array of battle was drawn up 
and the followers of the truth engaged in close conflict with the 
partisans of infidelity, and utterly vanquished the impious horde. 

At the outset the array of Khusru Ehau obtained the mastery, 
and the army of GhazI Malik suffered a repulse, but Ghazi Malik 
planting firmly the foot of resolution like another Rustum came 
to the rescue, and with three hundred cavalry, men of tried 

1 MS. (A) 

• The distance traversed in this march wn§ about 90 miles at the crow 
flies, a long march but perfectly feasible for cavalry. 

* Barni says the IJan?-i-‘Alni. The royal lake constructed by Alau-d*Dia. 

♦ Indrapath. MS. (A) BarnI tells ns that Gh^gl Malik’s force 

lay encamped at Indrapath so that the two camps were face to face. It lies 
just outside Dihli. Its etymology, Indraprastha, points it out as the pro- 
bable place where Indra slew the Vritras with his thunderbolt formed of the 
head of the horse-headed Dadhyanch (see also Ctinningham 335). 

I I read here not as in the text and MS. The burial place 

of SultMi Ra^^iya is not apparently mentioned in any of the histories, but as 
she was taken prisoner at Kaitbal and put to death there (638. H.j it is not 
unlikely that she was buried near Indrapath. 

• liS. (A) oiliA. 
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valour, whom he had kept iu concealment in an ambush, utterly 
discomfited the infidel horde * and Malik Talbagha ^ Nagor, and 
the son of Qurra Qiiinar ® with the other nobles of that ignoble 
kingdom, in that battle became food for the sword, ♦ as such 
hypocritical knaves should. Khusm Ehan brought to bear all 
temerity and manliness in spite of his unmanly character, and 
fought bravely till the close of the day, but ^ at last finding he 
was unable to withstand these lionhenrted warriors, he turned 221. 
his back in fliglit, and made for Talpath ; his canopy and 
standards and borrowed ® retinue fell into the hands of Ghazi 
Malik. 

Khusru Khan returning from Talpath came to the tomb of 
Malik Shadi who was an old patron of his, alone and distraught, 
and hid himself there in despair, but the following day they laid 
hands upon him, treating him with all possible indignity, and 
brought him to Ghazi Malik,® so that he reaped the reward of hia 
infamous and abominable deeds. 

Verse* 

Tlie tree thou didst nurture has home its fruit, 

Dost thou not see even now its fruit in its bosom. 

If it has borne thorns it is thou who didst plant them. 

If it has brought thee silk attire it is of thy own spinning. 

And the following day Ghazi Malik left Indrapath^ and alighted 
at Ka.^ik Sabzi.^<^ Great and small came out to welcome his 
coming, and gave vent to expressions of congratulation. The day 
following he went on to the city of Dihli, where tidings was 

1 MS. (A) ft rjt^xfc MS. (A) AAkU. 

» Shayiata Khan. 4 MS. (A) omits iji- 

• MS. (A) inserts j, 

T MS. (A) ^1. 8 MS. (A) omits 

® MS. A ^ >^1. The text reads But the real reading should be 

Indrapath, as is shewn by what has gone before, and also by 

Bami. 

10 “ tbe Green palace ” but although this is the reading of the 

text and both MSS., I think we should read for undoubtedly 

kusIkh4-Bm, th« palace of Siri. This is the reading ef tiM 
ShaM* 
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brought to him that the rascal ^an-i-Kbanan had crept into thfe 
comer of a garden, 1 where he was lyiBg concealed. 

Malik Fakbru-d-Din proceeded by order of Ghassi Malik, and 
having mutilated and disgraced him * paraded him about the city 
where he met with condign punishment. This event took place 
in the year 720 A.H. (1321* A. D). The duration of Khnsrh 
Eban’s rule was four months and a few days. 

Verse, 

That which thou doest they will shew thee again, 

That which thou givest, they will return thee the like. 

Sultan® QiglTAsu-o-DiN Tughlaq gniH® 

Who is the same as Ghazi Malik, ascended the throne in the 
year 720 A.H. (1321 A.D.) by the consent of the Amirs and 
nobles and was styled by this title. In the space of one week 
222. he ordered and regulated the important affairs of the state with 
a perfection unattainable to others in the course of years.* 

He appointed his own relations to various posts and showing 
many favours to the Amirs of ‘Alau-d-Din and to some of the 
Maliks of Qutbu-d-Din gave them districts. Then he directed his 
ambition to the rebuilding of the fortress of Tughlaqabad and all 
the lofty edifices, and set about it (without delay) ® and Badr 
Sha‘ir Shaglii ® invented as a chronogram for the date of building 

1 MS. (A) omits J. 

S Mufila is the term applied to a form of puniehment 

which consisted of cutting off the nose, ears and lips. The literal meaning 
is “ making a public example.” 

» MS. (A). The text omits the prefix — 

Bami gives an account of the mode in which Ghazi Malik succeeded to 
the throne, not as an usurper but as the rightful successor in the absence of 
any scion of the house of *Alau-d-Din and Qu|;bu-d-Din. (See Elliott, 
III. 228 - 229 ). 

A MS. (A) omits the words and the words are so foreign to the 

style of the author that they must be regarded as an interpolation. The 
Editor of the text supplies them from one copy. See footnote to Text. 

* There is a difference here. The printed text reads 
Shewed great alacrity therein, but MS. (A) reads simply 
set about it. This seems the preferable reading. 

• Badru-d-Din Ohachi, “ was a natiye of Chach in Turkestan. He wag a 
man of great repute as a scholar who passed a large portion of hit life in 
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the fort (of Tug^laqabad)^ the following : Enter then her gates.”*^ 
He brought to puiiishmenb also a body of men ® who during the 
glorious reign of Sul|aii Qutbu-d-Din had joined hands with 
Kbnsru Ehan and had aided and abetted the band of ruffians 
and scoundrels. He also gave the title of Ulug^ ]Sbiu to 
Malik Fakhru-d-Din Juna * who shewed marked signs of discre- 
tion and kingly dignity,^ and conferred on him a canopy and the 
other insignia of royalty, making him his heir-apparent ; he also 
I'aised Bahram Iba,^ who was the adopted brother of the Snltan,^ 
to the dignity of the title of Kishlu Khan, and entrusted to him 
the district of Multan and the whole of Sind. To his other four 
soim he gave the titles of Bahram Khan, Zafar Shan, Mahmud 
Khan and Nu^rat Khaii.^ 

And in the year 721 A. H. [he appointed] Ulugh Sban [ to 
proceed in command of his troops which were at ClinndSri and 
Badaon and in the other eastern districts of Hindustan, towards 
Deogir and Tilang, and Ulugh Khan]^ taking with him the army 
of Deogir, invested tlie fortiess of Arankal which for tho 
past seven hundred years had been the capital of Bai Sadar 
Maliadeo and his ancestors, and having gained possession of the 
clay-built citadel forming the outer line of defence, was on 
the point of reducing the inner stone citadel also. In the 

Dihli aa tVie panegyrist of Suh.un Mnljamraad TugK^aq ffiiah and other 
monarohs who provided his allotted portion from the tray of their bounty. 
His Divan consists of 2,000 couplets. His stylo is strange.” {Majma^ul 
Fn^ahd I. 169). The date of his death is not stated. 8ee also Beale, 0. B. D. 
p. 63. 

I MS. fA) inserts 

S These words give the date 727 H, 

® Omit one ]) from text. 

♦ MS. (A) omits which is in the printed text. 

k MS. (A) omits It is unnecessary. 

• MS. (A), The printed te^^t has Bahram UUah. 

1 The printed text adds the words >1^ (3^. 

8 See also the account given by Barni which is almost identical with the 
above. (BHiott, III, 230), 

8 By the copyist’s error the words included in square brackets have been 
omitted from MS. (A), behaving omitted all the words following the first 
and proceeding with the words following the second tillA 
The printed text is correct. 

38 
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meantime* ‘Ubaid Rakati* the poet, a turbulent fellow, the 
notorious * opponent of Mir Kbusrh. (on whom be mercy) who 
rascal that he was wrote the following famous verses : 

223. Khusru’s own verse was very raw, so by mistake be took 
Nizami’s ^ saucepan by mistake, his flummery ^ to cook. 

(Mir Eb^srti in many of his compositions complains bitterly 
against him and Sa‘d Falsafi) joining with Shaikhzada Dimishqi 
on the occasion of the late arrival of the stage from Dihli, spread 
a false report that the Sultan Tughlaq was no more, where- upon 
great dismay spread through the Muslims. ‘Ubaid also terrified 
the Amirs by his account of Ulugh Khan, and infidels springing up 
put to death many of the soldiers of the army;® Malik Tigin and 
other revolutionary Amirs plaimed an insurrection against Ulugh 
Khan who with fifty sowars came by rapid marches to the metropolis, 
whereupon the Amirs took themselves off, each to his own district ; 
and Malik Tigln who had gone to the country between Multan and 
Jaisalmir^ was taken prisoner with his family, and Taju-d-Din 
Talaqani, the son-in-law of Malik Tigln who had escaped from 
prison, was captured ® on the banks of the river Saru, and Ubaid 
(the poet) ® also was captured in the same way in a wretched 

1 MS. (A) ronda 

» ‘Ubaid. MS. (A) adds Rakda. See Beale, O. B. D., p. 276. 

» MS. (A) reada 

^ Shaikh Gatijawi whoso full name is Abu Muhammad Niz^amn-d-Din 

Ahniad llias ibn Abi Yusuf ibn Mursaiyyidal MutarrazI, a celebrated poet, 
author of the Sikaridar-Nama, also of other well-known works. His Khamsa 
(pentad) consists of Khusru and Shirln^ Haft Paikar Laili-o-Mamfin. Makhzanu- 
1‘Asrdr and Sikandnr Ndma. 

His death is said by Beale to have occurred in 597 A. H. but according to 
the Majma*ul Fti?ahd (I. 637) he died in the reign of I'ughrul ibn Arslan the 
Saljuq, 576 A. H. 

6 is a dish made of wheat flour, meat and vinegar. The word ‘ flum- 
mery ’ suggests itself from its etymological signification of raw, crude, harsh, 
W. llymrawdf (so named from its sourness), {vide Skeat. s. n. ) 

• Wo should here read 

1 MS. (A) Lat. 26^ 65^ N. Long. 70®. 67' E. in Rijputaiia, C. I. 

• MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) omits^j^^. Barni says that ho was impaled alive. Firishta 
says that he was buried alive. (See Elliott, 111, 231-233). 
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plight. All this party with and friends, they c^t 

under the feet of elephants, and^lj^g^ escaped this fate met 
their death wherever they we^ 

And in the year 723 A.R ( j 323 A. D.) Ulugh Khan for the 
second time marched to^,,^g Tilang ; and Rai Ladar Mahadw 
again shut himself up ig^the fort. 

Ulugh Khan possession of both the outer and inner 

V citadels ^ by force o| arms, and took the Rai prisoner together 
with his family followers, and leaving commissioners there 
drew off his ai^^y Jajnagar^ and Bidar,^ and having taken 
as spoil mai^^ elephants and other property with jewels and 
^valuables ’^^kout number [sent them] to Dihli [and despatched 
Rae Ladlj^r also to the capital and having given to Arankal the 
name o|< gaitanpur] returned to Dihli> 

in the year 724 A.U. (1324 A.D.), Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Tughlaq Shah, upon the occasion of the tyranny of the 
KIvernors of Bengal, left Ulugh Kbun as his viceroy in the 
jcapital Tughlaqab ad which had been built in the space of three 
years and a fraction, entrusting to his sound judgment the whole 
civil administration, and left for Lakhnauti with a firm intention 
of setting things straight ; Sultan NS^iru-d-Din the ruler of 
Lakhnauti, with the notable princes of those districts hastened to 
meet the Sultan and placed their necks under his yoke; Sultan 
Tughlaq Shah conferred upon Sultan Nasiru-d-Din the canopy 
and staff of office and all other insignia of royalty, entrusted 
Lakhnauti once more to his control and sent a despatch announc- 
ing his success to Dihli ; then he sent on in advance Tatar K|i au 
his adopted son, the Governor of Zafarabad who brought Bahadur 
Shah otherwise known as T&da ( ? Niida ) the Governor of Sunar 
Ganw who was boasting his independence, with a chain around 


224 . 


1 MS. (A) 

* Or Jajpur, the former capital of Orisea. (See Hunter* s Gazetteer ^ Vol. 
VII and Statistical Account of Bengali Vol. XVIII for a full account of thii 
place). 

* Bldar (or Bedar) Town in the Nizam’s dominions, Haidarabad Deccan, 
76 miles N.- V7. of Haidarabad town. Lat. 17^ 63' N. Long. 7^ 34' E. (See 
Hunter* 8 Gazetteer ^ Vol. II, 419). 

* The words enclosed in square brackets ,are by a copyist’s error omitted 
in M3. (A), the word Dihli occnrriug twice has misled the copyist. The 
printed text is correct. 
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his neck, and accompanied b\ . , , 

presence at the Court. ^ elephants into the royal 


Sultan Tnghlaq Shah taking Bai.*^ , , 

j X * u i. A ji .hadnr Shah with 
nous and triumphant returned to > .viT” 

" DihJi, and proceeding 


226 . 


him, Tioto- 

donhle stages made forced marches. . seeding by 

this news gave immediate orders for the ^ Eban upon hearing 

noble palace near Afghanpnr which is **' lofty and 

krohs from TngJilaqabad. It was complet^ a distance of three 
that Snitan Tughlnq ^ah might aligiit t'? days, so 

passed the night in it and having rested might having 

an anspicions moment and alight at T n ghi aqabad. thence at 
The Snitan arrived there and Ulngh Khan bavin 
meet him with all the nobles and grandees, spread a^. ^ 

welcome. The Sultan gave orders for the elephants ^ 

brought with him from Bengal to be raced, and as the }* hehad 
tion of the New Palace was new and unsettled the palace 
to shake and totter with the tramp of the elephants. When 
people beoame aware that the Snitan was mounting with 
haste, they hurriedly came out from the palace, without even ^ 
washing their hands. The Sultan Tnghlaq Shah was engaged in 
washing his hands* and so did not come out. In consequence he 
washed his hands of life and the palace fell in upon him.* 

We should not lose sight of the fact that from having built a 
palace snch ns this, which was quite unnecessary, there is a 
suspicion that Ulngh Khan may have built the palace * without 


^ These words are repeated twioe in MS. (A). 

* The tenrt has but MS. (A) reads the 

•latter fa correct. MS. (A) also omits the words (line 2 of the 

printed text). 

• Bami gives a different version, attributing the fall of the palace to a 
thunderbolt which descended from the sky. (Elliott, III. 285 ), Pirishta 
gives a sonaewbat similar account to Badnoni ; without specifically stating the 
'eanse, he alludes to the suspicion whidi attached to Ulugh Khan of being 
designedly close by the author of the catastrophe, but discredi ts it. He farther 
tells us that according to ^adr Jahin Gujarati, Ulugh Khan had raised the 
palace by magic, and the magical art being withdrawn it fell ; he proceeds 
“IJaji Muhammad Qandahari says that it was struck by lightning and this 
does not seem at till improbable ** (Firiihta Briggs, I. 408]. 

♦ MS, (A) fj qa^r r4. The text has tdiAi qafdan purposely. 



ii’ed, but the Author of the 
foundations * as was currently moti of this although this may 
Td>ri]^~%-Firoz Shdht makes no ir^r Flroz Shah and out of regax^ 
possibly be due to a desire to f 

Je year 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) and 
This event took place r Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Diu Tug^laq Sbih 
the duration of the reigciibnths. 

was four years and sot „ 

Verse, 

tile world beneath thy feet 
If thou placqileep at last in thine own place. 

Thou wilt r 

/reported among the people of India that Sultan 
It is currpijt Tughlaq, on account of the ill will ho bore to 
Ghiyasu-^^^aikjj^ sent a message to the Shaikh while on the 
Sultan u|iayjnauti to this effect, After my arrival at Dihli, 
Ihe Shaikh will be (ruler) there or T.” * The Shaikli re- 
eit^* Dihli is still some way off.” ^ This saying became prover- 
ppifrom that day and gained currency. 

^ The Tughlaq Ndnia of Mir Khnsru which was the latest of 
/his works, was written in verse in honour of the Sultan and in 
obedience to his order. 

The death of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh and also of Mir Khusrff 
occurred in the same year as has already been stated. 

SoLTAN Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah. 

That is to say Ulugh Shan, by the agreement of the Amirs and 

I literally means “ hollow ” hut in its grammatical sense im- 
plies weakness fine to want of proper support, cf. Jai “ hollow ” verb : 

a verb of which the middle letter is weak, 

1* In accordance with the proverb du darvhh 

dar gilime naMuspand, Two derveshes cannot sleep in one blanket ; or again 

the proverb du shawshtr dar yak niymn 

nagunjand. Two swords will not go into one scabbard i as we say : There 
cannot be two kings in Brentford. 

8 This is a well-known proverb and has come from the Persian into com- 
mon use in Urdu, nsed to express the futility of an incompetent person 
attempting any task, or on an occasion of unnecessary haste. “IPti a far cry 
to Loch Awe." Roebuck in his collection of Oriental proverbs does not give 
this as a Persian, but as an Urdu proverb. Its origin is clear from our 
author’s statement. 
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'i 

officers of the Court ascende? royal throne in the ydar 725 

26. A.H. (1325 A.D.),^ and after ceremonial mourning 

for the space of forty days,* wen^lp'^^ treasure house of the 
kings of former ages, and gave larger such as exceeds all bounds 
of description, and having distribute?^^ appointments and offices 
among the Amirs, he made Malik Fir\^ his uncle’s son (who is 
the same person as Sultan Firoz) advanced the 

dignity of his near relations in the same maiV'^^r. Hamid Laiviki, 
too, was raised to an exalted position and Sartez obtained 

the title of 'Imddu4‘Mulk, Malik Khurram of Zahtru-U 

Jwjush (Inspector of the Forces) Malik Pindai^ 
the title of Qadr Khan, and Malik Izzii-d-Din that of 

, A^^amu-UMulk^ the district of Satganw being also c.i]onfirmed to 
him. Xjj 

And in the year 727 A.H. (1326-1327 A.D.) the Sultan 
formed the design of proceeding to Deogir, posted a 
of dhawa^^ that is to say fdiks, or runners, as guard8\^ at 
distances of one hroli along the whole road ^ from Dihli 
Deogir, built a palace and a monastery at each stage and appointed ^ ^ 
a Shaikh to each. They used to keep inconstant readiness food 
and drink, betel-leaf ^ and all provisions for hospitality ; and in 


t According to Firishfca on the third day after the funeral obsequies of his 
father. 

^ The period here mentioned of forty days is the same as thnt enjoined in 
olden times to the Israelites : thus wo find in Genesis 1. 3, speaking of the 
death of Jacob “ the physicians embalmed Israel and forty days were fulfilled 
for him j for so are fulfilled the days of these which are embalmed j and the 
Egyptians mourned for him throe score and ten days. But in Numbers xx, 29, 

: we find tliat the congregation mourned for Aaron thirty days. 

The period of throe days only is enjoined on Muhammadans, except in the 
case of widows who must perform the special ceremony of mourning called 
Ihddd for four months and ten days. Among Hindus the period of mourning 
is thirty days. {See Matthew, Mishkdtud-Ma^abth I. 389). 

* The word here spelt is a Sanskrit word rt. to 

rnn. payik its Persian equivalent has a more usual form paik, 

* MS. A omits t\} j«>. 

6 MS. (A) 

* The leaf of Chavicd betle (Miq.) N.O. Piperaoese is used in conjunction 
with lime for mastication as a stomaohio. The leaves containing a portion of 
the nnt of Areca catechu^ known as Supdri, some lime {chmia) catechu (kath) 
and various aromatics, such as cinnamon, cloves, &o,, and rolled together 
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both ^ (palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed who were 
ordered to see that travellers suffered no annoyance. The traces 
of these (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deogir 
the name of Daulatabad * and considering it as the centre of his 
dominions ^ made it the metropolis, and convoyed MaMiduma-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, the Amirs 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents, 
and all his treasure to Daulatabad : all the Saiyijids and Shaikhs and 
‘[TTama^ also proceeded thither in the followii-g of Makhduma-i- 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of all of them were doubled, 
but in accordance with the saying “ Exile is the ji^ravost of all 
calamities and banishment is tlio sorest of all afflictioiis this 
desolation of Dihli and its desertion was a source of great dis- 

into the form of a cono and skowored with a Bmall piece of wood and offered 
for sale. In this condition they are known as JeJuU, b'lfd or 

(jilnuri. The distrihntion of this or betel, forms an im- 

portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally ns a final act of hospitality 
before the guests depart. To European palates the hlfd is nnything but 
pleasant, it lias a pungent somewhat acrid taste. It is a powerful sialagogno. 

The medicinal virtues of the Chavica hefle are supposed to bo great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest in several layers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or in painful affections of the 
liver. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle-chower’s cancer has been 
described by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been introduced. 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Bengal where it is 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India), 

1 MS. (A) omits the word 

» MS. (A) j See page 271, note 6, of this volume, 

I MS. (A) i^U/o omits 

* The word Saiyyid ( ) is a term used to denote the descendants 

of Muhammad from his daughter Fatima by ‘Ali. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
also adopts this as his regal title. 

Shaikh (^) is a term of honour denoting some considerable reputa- 
tion in the religious world : a doctor of religion and law, a head or chief 
of some religious order, a chief of a tribe : or a reputed saint. 

flAj 

The two first IQialifahs Abu Bakr and *Umar are known as 

Ash-Shaikhan. The two ^aikhs. 

/ 

The term ‘Ulamd ( ) includes all religions teachers as Imams, Muftis, 

Qa^Is, Maulavis, («ee Uughes Dictionary of Islam, also D’Horbelot.) 
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comfort to tlie ioliabitaiits, large numbers of the feeble and 
widows, the helpless and indigent perished by the way, while even 
those who arrived in safety, could not settle there ; and towards 
the end of the above-meutioned year Malik Bahadur Gnrsliasp 
227 . the Inspector-General of the Forces, raised a rebellion in Dihli,** 
and Malik Aijaz, who held the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan, fought 
with Bahadur and defeated him. Bahadur was taken prisoner 
and brought before the Sultan and met his punishment. After 
that, Malik Bah ram Iba the adopted biother of Sultan Tughlaq 
raised a rebellion in Multan,* and put to death ‘Ali Khatati who 
had been sent from Dihli to summon him thither. The Sultan, 
in order to put down this rebellion, left Daulatabad for Dihli and 
thence by uninterrupted marches reached Multan. Bahram 
having come out ® against him fought with him, but was de- 
feated and eventually put to death, his head was brought to the 
Sultan who intended to set the blood of the Multanis flowing like 
rivers on account of his crime, but when the Shaikhii-1- Islam 
Qutba-l-‘Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l*Haqq wau-d-Din Quraislii,^ may 
God sanctify his holy resting place, liaving bared his venerable 
head presented himself at the Court of the Sultan and made inter- 
cession, the Sultan pardoned the offences of the people. 

Ve7^se. 

From the earliest times of Adam till the days of the king. 

Great men have shewn mercy ^ mean men have committed 
faults. 

And the Sultan having bestowed Multan upon Qiwamu-l-Mulk 
Mnqbul retraced his steps, but after some little time ^ having turned 

I Barm makes no mention of this occurrence. Firi^ta gives an account 
of it, but calls the rebel Bahau-d-diu and states that he was governor of 
Sagur. The yonr assigned by liim to this revolt in which Babau-d-din 
Gurshasp was defeated is 739 A.H, twelve years later than Badaoni’s date, 
according to Briggs (1.418). A reference to the original text, itowever, 
shews that the date given by Firishta is the same as Badaoni’s date. Firisjita 
Bo. Text I. 241, 

« MS. (A) ^ 

» MS. (A) j 

* Ain-i-Alebari (Jarrett), 111. 365. 

» MS. (A) J *>} 

• MS. (A) 
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against him despatclied Btdizad to replace him, but Shahtl Lodi 
the Afghan • killed Behzad and broke ont into open rebellion. The 
Stdtan on his arrival at Dipalpar found that f^ahu had fled into 
the hill country,^ so he turned back. 

And in tlie year 729 A.H. (1329 A.D.) Naima Shirin the 
MughoL® the brother of Qutlugh Kbwaja the Mughul King of 
Khu ■ asan who had formerly invaded Hindustan, having entered 228 . 
the Dihli terntory ^ with an enormous army, reduced iho majority 
of the forts, and proceeded slaughtering and taking captives from 
Labor and Samana and Indai i to the borders of Badaon ; rind 
when the victorious troops of Islam came up with him, he re- 
treated as they advanced; the Sultan pursued him® as far as the 
fjontier t)f Kalanor and defeated him, and leaving the destruc- 
tion of that fort in the hands of Mu jiiu-d-Din Aburija returned in 
the direction of J)ihli. At this time the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct of his sub- 
jects in the Doab it was advisable to double the taxes levied on 
that country ; he also instituted numbering their cattle and a 
house census, and other vexatious and oppressive measures, which 
were the cause of the complete ruin and desolation of the country,® 
the weak were utterly destroyed and the strong laid the founda- 
tions of rebellion. The Sultan gave orders for the remainder of 
the inhabitants of Dihli and the adjoining towns to start for 
Danlatabad, caravan by caravan, the houses were to be purcliasod 
from their ownois, and the price of them to be paid in (iash out of 
the public treasur^q in addition to which large rewards were to bo 
offered. By these means DaiilatabM was populated, and Dihli 

1 MS. (A) The text rondn cjbUij, 

2 The printed text has but MS. (A) has The text 

is correct. 

® MS. (A) The spelling adopted throughout the printed 

text is incorrect, but is preserved na it ia the commonly accepted form. Mr. 

Ney Kliaa in his introduction to the translation of tlie Tdnkh-i-lta»hldi 
(p 73, note 1) anys that it takes a sharp ear to diatinguish the exact pronun- 
ciation of the word as spoken by a true Mongol. It sounds as often Mo-ghol 
or Mo-ol as Mongol. It has, he says, always the vowel sound of o, and never 
that of u which is a foreign introduction. 

♦ MS. (A) 

®MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) omits cjf. 

39 
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became so deserted thnt there wns not left even a dog or a cat in 
the city. The following verse describes its condition : — 

Verse. 

There where the heart-ravishing one used to toy with her 
friends in the garden, 

The wolf and the fox had their home, and the rhinoceros 
and vulture their abode. 

This state of affairs also led to a diminution of the public 
funds. Among other sources of loss to the treasury was this that 
the Sultan enacted that the muhar ^ of copper should become 
current on an equal footing with the muhar of silver, and any 
one who shewed reluctance to receive it used to be instantly 
punished severely. This enactment led to many corrupt practices 
in the kingdom as a matter of course, and unscinpulons and 
129. contumacious rascals used everywhere in their own houses to 
Bet up mints and stamp coins,* and taking them into the cities 
used to purchase with them silver and horses, weapons and fine 
things, and thus rose to great wealth and dignity. But inasmuch 
as copper had no value as a currency iii places at a distance and 
one tanka of gold rose to the value of fifty or sixty copper coins, 
the Sultan perceived the worthlessness of the copper coinage, and 
issued an edict to the effect that every one who had in his house 
a copper tanka should, if he brought them to the public treasury, 
receive for them golden tankas in equal value.^ The people 

1 Firishta does not use the word muhar and it would nppear here 
to have the meaning of “ coin in its general sense. The round muhur in 
Akbar’s time wns of the weight of eleven maabas and was worth nine rupees. 
(Ahi-i-Akbar% I. 80). Barni uses it in the same way as Badaoui. 8es Barni. 
CalouttH text, p. 475, line 10 et soqq. 

* MS. (A) omits the word but it seems probable that this illicit 

coining was mainly confined to copper. Barni states that the Hindus of 
every province coined krora and laka of copper coins, so also Firishta. 

8 The Persian text is : This can hardly mean 

that for every oop]^>er taiiha a golden tanka would be given, and yet the word- 
ing of the preceding line gives colour to this view. It runs as follows 
i^(j 4^^ “ Every one who has in his house a copper 

tanka J* Barni’s account is much "the same, Firisht.a’s is more explicit, but it 
is not clear whether the coins were exchanged at their relative metal value or 
their face value. It however is most probable that the copper tanka having 
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profited greatly this nrrangement, till at last copper became 
copper and silver silver, and those copper tankas were lyitig in* 
heaps in Tughlaqabad as late as the time of Sultan Mubarak Sh&h 
according to the author of the Tdrltt-i-Muhiimk and had 

no more value than stones. God knows the truth. 

And in the year * 738 A. H. (1337 A.D.) he despatched a force 
of eighty thousand * cavalry under eminent commanders to cap- 
ture the mountain of Himachal ^ which stands between the coun- 
try of Chin and Hindustan, and which they also call Qjirachal * 
with orders to leave garrisons in each successive place so that the 
line of communications for transport and supplies might remain 
open and the road of return might be easy. After tlie entry of 
this army into this country, by reason of the peculiar features 
of that mountain, on which lieavy clouds form and rain pours in 
torrents at the sound of men’s voices and their shouts and the 
neighing of horses, in consequence also of the narrowness of the 


been artificially pronoun '^ed equal in value to tlio silver tanka^ w.as repur- 
chased by the tre isury at that same value, so that the dislocation of the 
currency and its consequent disasters are easily intelligible. See Elliott III. 
240, Brigg’s Firiihtal. 416. 

Although Brigg’s translation leaves us in doubt as to this, the text of 
Firishta is perfectly clear on the subjtrot : and wo see that these copper fnnkas 
were issued as tokens with an artificial value, and it was wlion the Saljan 
found that the copper currency was distrusted by his people who found it was 
not received in foreign countries, that lie hit upon the expedient of offering to 
exchange the copper tankas for silver or gold tankas^ hoping thereby, as 
Firishta says, to rehabilitate the copper tnnlca^ but the people wore too wise 
for this, and threw the whole stock genuine and counterfeit alike upon the 
Treasury which was thus drained of gold and silver. Firi^ca (Bo. Ed. p. 239 

For a full account of this forced currency See Thomas Pathdn Kings 
pp. 239, et seqq. 

1 MS. (A) ii- Ji. 

* Omifc J’ Firishta says 109,000. 

i Himachal. Snowy mountain. The Calcutta Text of Barni calls this 
mountain misprint probably for p. 477, line IG, &o. 

4 Rfishidu-d-Din in the JdmVu- 1- TmvdrilcJ^ (Elliott, I. 46) states “Besides these 
mountains there are others called Kalnrchal (called also by the same author 
in another passage Lirjal). The editor notes “ The mountains of Sirinor/* 
Reinaud reads the name “ Kelardjek." Ilm Batuta calls them “ Kaiaohil*’ 
(Vol. III. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit dehal 
mountain. The first part may be the Turk! word signifying black ; 

from the intense cold of such a snowy range. 
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pat)iB and the scarcity of fodder, the patrols were not able to stand 
to their posts, and the hill tribes getting the upper hand drove 
back the army, and falling upon the rear of the force killed many 
of them with poisoned arrows and stone showers, and sending fhe 
most of them to the eternal world enabled tliem to attain martyr- 
dom, taking the rest prisoners.^ For a long time they wandered 
helplessly among the mountains, and those who escaped after 
countless hardships the Sultan visited with condign punish fnent.* 
And after this calamity so great ati army never gathered round 
230 . the Sultan and all that money expended in their pay was thrown 
away. 

And in the year 739 A.H. (1338 A.D. ) Bahram Khan Governor 
of Siinarganw died, and Malik Fakhru-d-Uin Sila^dar became 
rebellious and assumed the title of Sultan, and having fought 
witli Qadr Khan the ruler of Lakhnautl in conjunction with Malik 
Husamii-d-Diii Aburija the Mnstimfi^ and ‘Iz7Ai-d-I)in Yahya 
A^zamn-l’Mnlhf was defeated, and all his soui-ces of grandeui% his 
ti easure and his retainers fell into the hands of Qadr Khan ; and 
when the rainy season had arrived the horses belonging to 
Qadr Khan died, and he had collected much money ® and had 
stored it up in heaps in his own house with the object of present- 
ing it to the Sultan. In spite of all that Husamu-d-Din Aburja 
could do to dissuade him from amassing wealth and inducing men 
to covet it and thus leading to disorder, Qadr Khan would not 
listen, till eventually the very result predicted by Husamu-d-Din 
ensued ; Malik Fakhru-d-Din returned, and the soldiery of Hnsa- 
mu-d-Din joined him and killed their own master, and all the money 
fell to the lot of Fakhru-d-Din, The absolute control of Sunar- 
ganw was given him ; he appointed one Mukhlis a servant of his, 
to Lakhnauti, and ‘Ali Mubarak Inspector of Troops ; Q idr Kban 
put Mukhlis to death and aspired at independence, writing diplo- 
matic letters to the court of the Sultan. The Sultan appointed 
Malik Yhsuf, but he died by the way, and the Sultan, having other 
affairs to attend to, omitted to send any one else to that district.^ 

I Barni states tViat the Hindus of Qnrajol seized the pnsses behind the 
advancing force, and that of all the force only ten sowars returned, (p. 478). 
a«e also Elliott, III. 242. 

* According to Firishta all those who escaped were put to death by ordejr 
of the Sultan. 

3 MS. (A) omits J*** ♦ MS. (A ) ^^4* c/h 
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At tills juncture *Ali Mubarak by reason of the enmity he bore to 
Fakhru-d-l)in, displnyed the insignia of roynliy, and assumed the 
title of Sultan ‘Alau-d-I)in, and Malik Ilyas Haji who was a man 
of family and retinue, after a few days put ‘Alau-d-Din to death 
with the assistance of some of the Amirs and Maliks of Lakh- 
nauti, and himself assumed the title of Sultan ^amsu-d-Din. 231. 

And in the year 741 A.H. (1840 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad hav- 
ing left with the object of reducing Sunargauw, seized Fakhru-d- 
Din and brought him prisoner to Lakhnauti, where he put him to 
death and returned. Shanisu-d-Din became absolute moiiarcli of 
that region, and the kingl}" power and authority over that country 
descended for a lengthened period in the hands of his sons,^ and 
never again returned to the possession of Snltan Muhammad ‘Adil. 

And in the year 742 A.H. (1341 A D.) Saiyyid Hasan Kaithali 
the father of Malik Ibiahim a feofeo of the Sultan, wdxo was 
generally known ns Hasan Kangu, and who eventually obtained 
the sovereignty of the Deccan with the title of ‘Alau-d-Din 
Bah man Shah, fermented a revolt in Ma‘bar on the grounds of the 
severity of the Sultan’s governors, and the innovations introduced 
in the laws, and the number of executions,* and gained over to his 
own party nearly all the great men of Dihli who had been ap- 
pointed to that diotrict. He put to death the leaders of the 
opposite party. The Sultan proceeded from Lakhnauti to Deogir 
for the purpose of fjuelling that disturbance, and on his arrival at 
'J’ilang was taken ill, and was forced to return by uninterrupted 
marches to Dilili. He left Qutlugh Khan in Daulatabad ; thus 
the rebellion in Ma4)ar remained unchecked and Hasan’s influence 
inert ased raj>idly. 

And in the year 7l8 (1842 A.D.) they put to death by treachery 
Malik Halajun and Kul Chander Kbakhar and Malik Tatar 
Kliuid. the Governor of Lahore,^ and when Kh\vaja-i-Jahau 
came up against them,'*' they came cut to do battle with him, but 
the scoundrels suffered a severe defeat aud were sorely puriisfied. 


1 MS. (A) imds U. 

* MS. (A) has nofc the word simply j\ 

^ MS. (A) hns a?id AlAT. The te.xt has which seemii 

preferable. 

* MS. (A) omits and reads 
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And in the year 744 A.H. (]343 A.D.) the Sul t.an passing 
through Sanam and Saiiiana gave orders to the Saiyyids and all 
232. the Muslims in opposition to the advice of Hasan Kankft, for a 
general massacre, but he kept the chief men of those districts in 
their posts, conveyed them to the suburbs of the city, and con- 
ferred upon them villages and districts, and bestowing many rich 
robes of honour, and purses of gold gave them a place of abode 
there ; and when a general famine arose he issued an edict that any 
one who wished sliould proceed to the eastern part of Hindustan 
and spend tlie days of dearness and scarcity there, without let or 
hindrance, and in the same way if any person wishing to give up 
living in Daulatabad should return to Dilili, no one would molest 
him. Moreover in that year so many people arrived in Hindustan 
from the countries of Khurasan and ‘Iraq and Saniarqand, in the 
hope of receiving the bounty of the Sultan, that hardly any other 
races were to be seen in that country. 

And in this year Haji Sa‘id Saisari ^ arrived from Egypt bear- 
ing the diploma of the Khalifah * with a banner and a robe of 
honour, conferring upon the Sultan the title of Kai^ir-i-Amiru-l- 
Mu’minin from tlie l£balifali of the Abbasides who were still 
extant. The Sultan ordered decorations and illuminations in the 
city, and proceeded with all the Shaikhs and Saiyyids and his 
retainers <o give him an honourable reception, then, dismounting, 
lie kissed the feet of Haji Said and joined his retinue. He then 
re-established the Friday prayers and the ‘Id, which all this 
time he had kept in abeyance waiting for the orders and sanction 
of the Khalifah, he read the ^huthah in the name of the Khalifah, 
and struck out the names of those kings who had not received 
authority from the Dar-ul-Kliilafah, witl) the exception of Sultan 
Mabniud. He then gave largesse^ of money and valuables to 
sucli an extent that his treasury became exhausted, he also des- 

1 The printed text roads but MS. (A) has So has also 

Barin, Cal. text p. 492, 1. 10, and 13. (See also Elliott, III. 249). 

Barni gives a good account of the events preceding this mark of favour 
from the Khalifah, a course of fulsome adulation seems to have been then, 
as in more modern times, tlie royal road to favour. 

* A1 ynkim bi Ainr lllahi .\bul ‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ul Mustakfi biliahi, who 
was proclaimed in 741 A.H. For an accouut of these Egyptian Khalifahs, 
see Thomas* Pathan Kings, pp. 257 and seqq. Also D’Herbelot. 

» MS. (A) 
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patched to Egypt a precious jewel, tlie like of which ho had not 
in his treasury, by the hands of Haji Barqhii, with other raidties 
and presents ; and having become, in his own opinion, the rightful 
Khalifah, and keeping constantly placed before him the Qur’an* 
and tfie honorary presents and the patent of the Sbulifah, would 
issue commands as though he were the Khalifah. and used to say 233 . 
“ The Khalifah says ” tiiis or that. He compelled the people to 
profess allegiance to the Khalifah, and went to Sarkdawati whicfi 
is in the vicinity of Shamsabad, and on two or three occasions* 
in Baraj and Kanbliayat also^ he received patents from the 
Khalifah, and a second time the Makhdhmzada-i- Baghdadi ^ 
came tc visit him, and the Sultan went on foot to Pahim to receive 
him j and when he saw him from afar off he advanced to meet 
him, and seated him upon the throne beside himself and made 
over to him without reservation, the city of Klli^ with the garden 
and the palace and all the buildings. 

And in the year 745 A. H. (1344 A.D.) Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk 
governor of Karra, raised a rebellion, Shahr-n-llah the brother of 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk brought up an army against him from Oudli and took 
him prisoner, bub the rebellion was quelled. Then Shihabu-d-diu 
Sultan waxed riotous in Bidar, and Qutlugh Khan was despatched 
against him, and Shiliabu-d-din coming out with Ins son to do 
battle was besieged in the fortress, and Qutlugh Khan inducing 
him to come out by promises of quarter, sent liirn to the royal 
presence. 

And in the year 746 A.H. (1345 A D.) ‘All Sher sister’s son to 
Zafar Khan ‘Alai gained possession of Gulbarga® in strong force, 
having put to death the ruler of Bidar, and taking much spoil, 

I MS. (A) roads All MSS. read which has no 

intelligible Tneaniiig, We rnnsfc readhere in the sense of ‘ honours,’ i.e., 

the banner and robe of honour sent by the Khalifah to him. 

* MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) Broach and Cambay. Hunter bnp. Qaz., III. 101. 

^ Ghi^a-d'dm Muljiainmad, a son of a great-grandson of the j^alif of 
Bagjidad Al-Mn8tan?ir-biIlahi (Thomas, P. K. D. 2.57. note 1). 

6 A full account of this is given by Tbn Batuta (Paris, Edn. iii. 258 and 
seqq.) who writes j. He gave him in flef th© 

city of Siri. Barnl (Calcutta text p. 496) says j J 

8 MS. (Aj. See Imp. Gai»., VIII. 332. 
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fouglit with Qutlugli Kban, but was defeated and obliged to 
retreat to the fortress of Hidar where lie shut himself up. 
Qutlugh Klian however took him also prisoner, and sent him to 
Saikdawari which was the camp of the Sultan’s army. The 
Sultan in the first instance sent the captives to Qhazniu in exile, 
but after w^ards recalled them thence and put them all to death. 
And in the year 747 A H. (1346 A. D.) at the time when tlie 
234 . Sultan had made Sarkda will i his camp, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk arrived at 
the Court, bringing from Zafarabad and Oiidh much property and 
rarities of great value ns presents ; then the Sultan came to the con- 
clusion tliat it was advisable to recall Qutlu gh Kban from the 
Dakkan, and send ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to replace him. ‘Ainu-l-Mulk got 
some idea into his head, and fled by night from Sarkdawari and 
crossing the river Ganges made for Oudh, and his brother Shahrii- 
llah laid hands upon certain of the elephants and horses ^ be- 
longing to the king, which had been left behind to graze, and 
carried them off. The Sultan went in pursuit of them as far as 
Qauauj, and ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, at the instigation of his brothers and 
a party of the followers of Malik Firoz Naib Barhak, who bad 
been placed in charge of the elephants and horses, crossed the 
river Ganges and coming over to tliis side ^ attacked the army of 
the Sultan, and like tlie thieves and Gaivdrs (of India) ^ took to 
the woods and fought on foot, but not being ablo to stand against 
the elephants and archers of the king took to fliglit,^ and Shahru- 
llah and his other brother together with the majority of tlie 
sirddrs of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk were drowned, and the remainder fell by the 
swords of the soldiers, and the fugitives w’ere taken prisoners by the 
Oawdrs^ who having found ‘Ainu-l-Mulk alive took him on their 
shoulders ^ and brought him bareheaded ^ to the court and gave him 
a few days l espite,* and the Sultan in consideration of his excellent 

1 MS. (4) omits t). » MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) omits ♦ MS. vA) 

6 The text rends and BO does also MS. (A). It seems 

probable however that this is an erroneous reading due to the repetition of 
in the original copy. 

® MS. (A) reads naked. 

T Barni entirely omits all reference to the events here recorded. The 
Gawars are a race of gypsies in India according to Steingass. 1 can find no 
mention of theru in Slierring’s Hindu Castes, nor in Elliott’s Tribes of the 
N, W. 
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•errices gave him his freedom, and in accordance with his former 
custom treated !um well, and giving him a district sent him bacli; 
to Dihli ; then he recalled Qatlugh Khan from the Uakkan, but 
inasmuch as Qutliigb Khan had reduced thnt countiy to excellent 
order and had gained the good will of the people, his recn-11 was the 
cause of great discontent (and disaffection and ‘Aziz Kh umar ^ 
who was one of the canaille^ proceeding to Malwa put to death 
many centurions (or Amirs of a hundred) which is the meaning 
of the word Yuzbashi ® in accordance with the Sultan’s orders, 
and thence arose many insurrections. 

And in the year 748 A.H. (131i7 A.D. ) the captains of hundreds, 236. 
stirred up rebellion and sedition in Gujrat against Muqbil 
the servant of Kh\vaja-i*Jahan who was ndih-vazir of Gujrat, 
and was bringing treasure to the Court, and attacked him 
by night, getting possession of the treasure and horses and pro* 
perty belonging to the king. The Sultan arrived at Gujrat with 
the object of quelling this rebellion, and sent some of the trust- 
worthy Amirs as for instance Malik ‘All Saijandrn\ and Al^mad 
Lacbin to Daulatabad to bind the Amirs of hundreds who were 
there and bring them to Court. As soon as Malik A^niad Lacbin 
arWved at the pass of Munikganj, the Amirs of Inindreds in their 
alarm ^ came to a common understanding, and put Malik Aljimad 
Lacbin to death ; Aziz Khumar who had gone from Gujrat to 
oppose the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho‘i ^ and Barodn, on coming 
face to face with the insurgents lost bis head,^ fell from 
his horse and was taken prisoner. This news had reached tlio 
Sultan and had augmented his wrath considerably. And after 
the defeat of Muqbil and tho murder of ‘Aziz, the Amirs of 
hundreds waxed bold, and sent for their families and relations 
from all d inactions, and with one consent turned against the 
Sultarj'^ and having eaptui’od the fortress of Daulatabad from the 
the governors of Malik ‘Alam took possession of it, and raising 

1 MS (A) omits jyAS j. 8 MS. (A.) AzTz Hmiar. 

* Commandant do cent hommes. (Pavet de Cjurteillo). 

♦ MS. (A) omits tho words 

MS. f A). The text i® wrorjg here. Dabho*i. See Tieff. T 372. also map, 

Vol. in see also Hunter, Imp. IV. 76} and Bayley, History of Oujrat, 

• 'is (Lit.) Had lost his hands and feet. 

^ The printed text reads *5*^^*^ which is meaninglesa. 

MS. (A) read! jH and this seems the correct reading. 

40 
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to tho tfirooe one Tsmail Fath gare him tlie title of Saltin 
Ka^iru-d-Dln. After this the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho’i and 
Baroda over whom the Sultan had appointed other Amirs, being 
defeated by the army Opposed to them joined hands with tho 
Amirs of hundreds of Daulatabad. When tlie Sultan went to 
Daulatabad l8ma‘il Fath prepared to give him battle, but being 
defeated shut himself up in the fortiess of Dharanagar by which 
is meant the citadel t of Daulatabad ; many Muslims of 
Daulatabad were slain in this rebellion, or were made prisoners, 
and Malik* * Imadul Mulk Sartez was ordered to pursue* tho 
28®. fugitive Amirs of hundreds towards Bidar. In the meantime 
tidings arrived of the rebellion in Giijrat of Malik Taghi, who, 
having put to death Malik Muznffar tlie governor of that place, 
had obtained possession ♦ of a large number of horses and 
fnneb property. Thereupon the Sultan leaving in Dharanagar 
Malik Jauhar and Kbudawandzada Qiwamn-d-Din and Shaikh 
Burhanu-d-Din Balarami ^ left to quell the rebellion of Ta gh i ; * 
the army which had fled from Daulatabad under the leader- 
•hip of Hasan Kangu, coming out of biding attacked ‘Imadu-1* 
Mulk Sartez. ‘Imadu-1-Mnlk was slain, and bis army fled to 
Daulatab&d and sought shelter there, and Malik Jauhar with 
Kbudawandzada Qiwamu-d-l)in and the other Amirs not being 
able to witiistand Hasan in Daulatabad evacuated those districts 
and made for Dhiiranngar. Hasan Kangu pursued them and came 
to Daulatabad,* and having driven out Isma‘il Fatlj assumed the 
title of ‘Alau-d-Din and usurped the government, and from that 
time forward the rule of the districts of Daulatabad and the 
sovereignty of that kingdom remained in his family. The hivstory 
ealled Futuhu'sSalajin^ was widiten in his honour. And Ta g hi 

I arfff a small fort built between two large forts (Burhan-i-QaJi‘). 

IIB, (A) spells this word ^jl trk. 

8 The printed text reads MS. (A) omits 

Bnrm calls him Malik *lmada-l-Mulk 

Sartez-i-Snltani. 

8 The proper reading here is v-aIUu mS. (A). The printed text has 

4 Bead MS. (A). 6 MS. (A). 

< MS. (A) omits 1 MS. (A) omits 

• MS. (A) J M 8 I oan find no mention of this work. 
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t)t 0 r«bel, after the arrival of the SuJ|fin at Gujrat, vanture4 % 
second time to fig) it with him and was again defeated, and giving 
himself up to hrigaiidnge x*oamed about from pbice to place, 
the Sultan however continued to pursue him and followed him 
wherever he went. And in this expe<litiou the Sultan having 
Bent for Malik Firoz from. Dihli attached him to his Court; and ^ 
in this year Malik Gir the sou of Malik Qiilml IQiallfati, to whom 
the Sultan had delegated the control of all his important affaii'S, 
and on wdiose belialf he had written a letter expressing submis- 237 - 
eion to the Egyptian and had sent it by the hand of Maji 

Bnrqa‘], died, and Ahmad Aiyiiz, who is also called Klxwaja*!- 
Jahan, and Malik Qabul Qiwamu-l-Miilk were carrying on the 
government in Dilili. Towards the end of the reign of Muham- 
mad, disaffection and rebellion, mischief and sedition became 
incrensedly evident day by day ,2 so that if he turned his atten-^ 
tion to cining one evil, another was not wonting to supply its 
place, ^ and matters were past all remedy,^ and the glory ^ of the 
kingdom, and prosperity® of the country was entirely subverted. 
Tyranny supplanted equity, and infidelity flourished in place of 
Islam. There were many reasons for this, wbicli by tbeir co- 
operation led to ruin and dissension, and the decline of the king- 
dom. Tliese causes are given in detail in the originnl history 
the Firozsjidhi, and also in the M ibdi'ak^dhi, The results are here 
given in brief arranged under seven heads. Firstly. — 'I'lie gi’eater 
part of the people and inhabitants of the towns and districts were 


1 MS. (A) J li. 

> MS. (A) oiiiitB 

8 This is the reading of MS, (A) 

♦ The printed text has MS. (A) reads correctly 

8 MS (A) « Omit j MS. (A). 

There are t wo histories known as Tdrtlii-i- Firoz Shdhi one by Ziaa-d-Bin 
Bariii, {Biblioth. Indica 1862) and the other by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, 
{Biblioih. Indica 1891). (Elliott, III, 269;. 

MS. (A) reads (as does the printed text) but the better 

reading seems to be that given, without reference to the authority, in the 
footnote to the printed text tXej This would distinguish the, 

Firoz Shdhi of BarnI as the original history of that name. The 
TariMk^i^Muhdrak Shdhi is that of Yahyi ibn Ahmad. (See Blliott, IV,, pp. dt 
mud seqq). 
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rained by the rapine of Tarma Shirin, and nerer again recovered 
iheir prosperity. Secondly . — The tribute to be paid by the inha«: 
bitants of the Doab, *whicli district comprises some of the chief 
towns of Hindustan, was increased from ten per cent, to twenty 
per creiit., besides which there was the numbering of the cattle, 
and the hoiise-censns, and other taxes * over and above these, and*“. 
in this way the more needy portion of the ]>eople left their pro* 
perty and csttle and attached themselves ^ to the riclier folk, 
while the wealthier subjects plotted rebellion nnd sedition and took 
to highway lobberv, and jiillaged the country in all directions ^ 
BO that from all these causes the revenue of the country began 
to dwindle.^ Th.'dly . — An universal famine, and (consequent) 
deai ness of grain, for it so happened tliat for seven whole years 
not a single drop of rain fell from heaven. It should bo remem- 
bered that this statement has been copied as it stands from the 
Mtiharalc^alu, but I cannot say whether the author of that work 
has been guilty of exaggeration or if in realit}^ the facts were as 
238. stated.^ Fourthly . — the desertion of Dihli, and the population of 
Daulatabad, because after Dihli was laid waste they brought 
people from the towns and other places into that city and 
populated it, and then again removed them thence to Daulatabad, 
so that all their hereditary estates and family holdings, and 
all the property and effects ^ they possessed were wasted and 
dissipated, so tliat they never saw anything more of them. 
Fifthly , — The mnssacre of the eighty thousnnd cavalry in a body 
in the hills of Himachal, and the consequent desolation of their 
families. Sixthly. — I'he daily occurrence of rebellion and mutiny 
in every place where people were in dread of their lives, some of 
them fell in battle but the gieater number were put to death with 
their families upon false charges, so that in every way that 
wretched country was being ruined. Seventhly . — The blood thirsti- 

1 The word ia apparently used here in this unusual sense. 

’ * MS. (A) ^ MS. (A) 

4 j ^ MS. (A). 

6 iXm j ^ Jldk j^. MS. (A) insertt 

and omits 

^ The question of exaggeration admits of no doubt. Barni a contemporary 
a^tclftior lends no conntenanoe to sneh a statement. 

1 MS. (A) reads , 
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ness of the Sultan, and his system of Government of his people; 
which made Saiyyids, ‘Ulama, Shnilchs, ragamuffins and scoun- 
drels, artisans, I peasants,* and soldiei's, nil alike in his eyes. 
Moreover there was constantly i«i front of his royal pavilion and 
his Civil Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of corpses, 
while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work ot* dragging (the wretcdied vi(dims) and putting them to 
death in crowds. So that ^ the people were never tired of rebel- 
ling nor the king of punishing (the rebels)^ At last the Sultan 
was at his wit’s end what to do, but for all tliis he did not keep 
his foot out of the stirrup, nor did his sword restfjom })nni8hnient, 
but all to no purpose, till tlie flood of sedition waxed violeiit, and 
the nobles of the kingdom by degrees grew ^ feeble, at length 
disease overcame him, and the Sultan was freed from his people 
and the people from their Sultan. 

Verse. 

Of all the people of the world, although most of them 
Are gone astray, and few of them are in the right path, 

Do thou so live that when thou diest thou mayest escape 
(punishment), 

Not so that when thou diest the people may escape (thy 
tyranny). 

They relate an extraordinary story of one of the iri egiilar acts of 
the Sultan which was that lie kept such strict watch over all matters 
involving punishmerd, that he used to keep four Muftis ^ to whom 
he allotted quarters in the precincts of his own palace, and used 
to see that they kept to their appointed places,*^ so that when any- 
one who was arrested upon any charge, he might in the first place 
argue with the Muftis about his due punishment, so far as he was 

1 Whether we read or this word is used in a very un* 

usual sense. Its proper meaning is a tax levied upon artisans, bnt here it 
must menu the ( (J^t) artisans themselves. 

8 This again is not correctly used. It must be read but should 

be plural. 

8 MS. (A) ^ j. i MS. (A) 

i MS. (A) oil) 

6 Mufti. The officer who assists the Qa?i or judge by supplying 

him with fattvds or decisions. 

I We ahonld read here crt** ji> »ilA MS. (AJ. 
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fdble,^ and Bad said, Be very careful that you do not fail in the 
slightest degree by defect in speaking tliafc which yon consider 
ri^ht, because if any one should be put to death wrongfully and 
the oversight should have been on your side, the blood of that man 
will be upon your head. Then if after long discussion they 
convicted (the prisoner), even though it were inidniglit* be would 
pass orders for bis execution,^ and if he himself found for convic- 
tion ^ be wtmld nder it to another meeting, and would endeavour 
to find a means of upsetting their arguments,^ and would come 
and make a speech, and when the Muftis were at a loss for a 
further argument lie would put (the prisoner) to death on the 
instant or else release him on the spot. 

They that one day Saltan^ Muhammad wearing his shoes went 
on foot into the Court of Justice® of Qazi Karaalu-d-Din Sadr-i- 
Jalian jind Srud, The Shaikhzada-i-Jaml lias called me a tyr.-mt, send 
for him that he may substantiate his charge of tyranny against me^ 
or, if he fails, tliat you may pronounce^ against him the sentence 
of such punishment according to law as tlio case mny require. 
When the Shaikhzada was summoned lie confessed (to having said 
it) and the Sultan enquired (what his grounds were). He replied, 
every one whom you punish (with death) lawfully or unlawfully, 
that is your prerogative, but that you should hand over his wife 
240 . and cliildren to the executioners as you do, to do what tliey will 
with them, in what religion and under what sacred law do you 
find this ? Tlie Sultan was silent and rose up from the Court, and 
ordered thattlie Shaikhzada should bo bound ; this order was carried 
out and he was put int o an iron cage ; then he had him carried in 
that very way on the journey to Daulatabad on the back of an 
elephant. When he returned and arrived at Dihli, he brought him 
before the same Court, and bringing him out of the cage gave 
orders in obedience to which the poor wretch was cut in two in 
his presence. From this it is clear that the Sultan was a mixture 
of opposites, and ** for this reason his name has been handed 

1 MS. (A) jj<^ 

* MS. (A) omits 
6 MS. (A) J 
8 MS. (A) omits • 

8 MS. (A) 

MS. (A) omits BaI. 


8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) oilrf J\ j. 

8 MS. (A) omits 
7 MS. (A) 
iO MS. (A) omits 
•« MS. (A.) j. 
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down in tradition, hye and eTen in some books also as ** th4 
Bloody ” not as “ the Just.” There are many stories bearing npoii 
this which I have lieard, but to write or speak of tliem would lead 
me too far alield. So “ Take example from it yo that are endowed 
with sight.” ^ In short * after great havoc had been wrought in tho 
affairs of the state by the excessive tyranny and 0 [)prossion of the 
Sultan, which he however regarded as the essence of justice, and 
great breaches had been which the wise and learned were 
powerless to repair,® by reason of Ids various toils and his evil 
designs, tbe disease of Phthisis* found its way to Ids constitution ] 
notwdthstanding this he set himself to follow up Taghi, and in the 

1 Qur'an, LIX. 2. > MS. (A) J*. «>?■'* wf jl US. (A). 

* i3<^ This name was given to any kind of hectic fever, most 

usually tliab arising from phthisical disease of tho lung. The following defi- 
nition is from the Bahru-l~Jaxoahir. 

^ (J'i 

^ (Jjij j vyJaJl 

- Lgi 

The fever called “ Diqq ” is when tho heiit which arises from the constitution 
seizes upon the chief essential organs, especially the heart, and tho moisture 
of the body disappears. Another opinion is that this is an extraneous fever 
which attacks the body by means of its generation in somo of its members. 

Tlie Burhan-i-Qdti‘ states that it is called because it emaciates the body, 

SadtdVs account is as follows. The fever is nsually fatal, It 

is either simple or complicated with putrid fever. Tlvo signs of this complica-* 
tion are persistence of tlio fever, with an exacerbation on the day of tho 
paroxysm of the putrid fever, shivering is also present. The worst complica- 
tion of all is (he says) wlien diqq is complicjited with one of the fevers 
which require treatment by purges, because the treatment of “ diqq ” is the 
opposite to this. 

The pulse in uncomplicated “ diqq** is hard, frequent, and slender The 

iuiface of tlie body is not very hot at the first feel, but after a few moments 
It feels scorching, hof,te>»t of all over the arteries, the heat increases especially 
In the face and upper parts of tho body. 

Food should be nourishing Somo unskilful physicians withhold food 

and kill the patient speedily. Food should be moist and cooling. If the 
fever passes on to the degree called zahul the pulse increases in 

hardness and tenuity, the eyes change and become covered with sordes, the 
cartilages of all the bones are prominent, the temples sink in, the skin of 
the forehead tightens, the skin loses its Instre, and has a dusty appearance* 
the eyelids become heavy; all this is the result of rapid dissolution, and the 
abundance of dryness and disappearance of the natural moistufe. Thcf# 
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hope of exterminating him set out for the kingdom of Thatha where ^ 
Taghi hnd fled for safety ; and * in that expedition Qarghan ISTaib 
of the king of Khurasan sent Altun Bahadur with five thousand 
cavalry to assist the Saltan. The Sultan’s illness was at that time 
elightly less urgent® and when he arrived at Thatha he fasted on 
the day of tli© ‘A.^ura,^ which was in the very middle of the hot 
season, and after breaking his fast he ate some fish, wherenpon his 
illness returned, and on the twenty-first of Mix^iarram in the year 
752 H, (1351 A.D. ) he took his way to tlie next world,® the 
duration of his reign having been twenty-seven years. 

\ 

also appears in the urinary excretion, oiliness and a scaly deposit; the nose 
becomes sharp, the hair grows long, and lice are of frequent occurrence on the 
body because of the excessive amount of exhalation. The abdomen falls in 
till it touches the backbone, tho skin of the chest is also retracted, and the 
nails become long | ) then the diarrhoea recurs, the hair falls 

out and death occurs. 

It will be observed that there is no mention here of any of the lung 
symptoms of Phthisis, all that we have described is a continued fever of 
remittent type running a moderately long course as is shewn by the symp- 
toms described. No mention is made of any eruption, nor is diarrhoea 
apparently more than an intercurrent symptom appearing late in the disease. 

This was probably one of the fevers so common in India for which for 
want of a better name “ typlio-rnahirial ” lias been suggested. 

Probably the complication of “ diqq ” with “ putrid fever '' of which 
Sadiiii speaks was more comparable to tho enteric fever" of modern science. 
Sadidi speaks elsewhere of three degrees of severity of this fever. The first 
is called the second more severe is called zahiil and the most severe 

of all is called “ 

I have only been able to epitomise Sadidi’s account which will be found at 
pages 427-428 of his work. {Al Mugjini ft Shark il Mujaz). 

1 1=^ MS. (.\). * MS. (A) B MS. (A) 

♦ “ The ‘A^ura," is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of the 
month of Mul.mrram. It is the only day of Muharrain observed by tho 
Sunni Muslims, being the day on which it is said God created Adam and Eve 
heaven and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life and death. It is kept by the 
Sunnis us a fast." (Hnglies, Diet, of Islam, 2C). 

t On the banks of the Indus at fourteen los from Thatha according to 
Barni (Elliott, III. 2()5}, but Badaoni states he l»ad arrived at 'I'hiitha. Barni 
states that be was taken ill thirty kos from Thatha where he had arrived on 
the *o£hurdj thence he was carried ill as he was “ for the second and third 
day until he came to within fourteen kos of Thatha." There he remained 
according to Burul gradually growing worse and died on the 21st of 
. Mu^arram. 
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When tli« Emp!i*e of justice arose witli ease, like the sun. 

The land of Hiudastan came tinder his sway like that of 241. 
^^iirasan ; 

A fortress like that of the Haft Khwao ^ he built of Haft 
Jush * which in loftiness 

Would need the Nasr-i-Xair ® to fly to its pinnacle inaccessible 
as Haruman.* 

So strong that it registered a vow to last till the Resurrection/- 
day, but by reason of the vicissitudes of time, it became 
destroyed in many places like the web of a spider. 

Yon will find nothing upon the top of its walls but the voioe 
of the owl. 

In its topmost garden yon will see noticing by the ill-omened 
raven. 

It befits the duration and pride of Empire that its condition 
should become in accordance with the words “ iGod most 
High is far above all that the tyrants of men say of Him.” ^ 

And among the celebrated poets of the time of Sultan Muljara- 
mad is Badar Shashi ® who wrote a ghahnama in his honour, of 
some thousand verses and for the very reason that it is a history 
in poetry it is a valuable acquisition. 

SOL^AN FiEOZ SSAH IBN MiBIK RaJAB 

Who was the bro theirs son of SultSn Ghiyftsu-d-Din Tughlaq and 
uncle’s son of SultSn Muhammad ‘Adil, in accordance with the 

1 OvAA }iaft Khwdn. The capture of the Brazen fortress of Daz 

was the final stage of the seven great labours of Isfandiyar known by the 
name of the Haft-ELhwan. See ^ah Namah (Atkinson), pp. 4i07 to 426, also 
Burhdn-i-QdtV 9, v, 

8 M€ft Jic^, These are seven metals yrhioh are melted 

together to form an alloy of epeoial valne ; tho seven are, iron, zinc f antimony, 
Stemg€t$9) lead, gold, tin, copper, and silver. Burhdn-uQdfi*, Aocordiitg to 
the Qhidgu-l-lvigkat, it also contains quicksilver And brass. 

^ Nasr^i-Jdir, The constellation called also *Uqdh, The 

Eagle. 

f 

-4 Harumdnj a foitreie On the frontier of (Egypt. ^urhdn-uQiW. 

6 Cf. Qur'an XXVII. 64^ * See page ,296, note 6. 

1 This looks as though we should read j\jA OmmJJ nearly 

twenty thousand verses. Both MSS. however read the same as the printed 
text which is here followed though it is an uncommon oonstruotion. 

41 
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anibonty appointing bini the heir-apparent of Saltan Mabs&mmad 
EBcended the throne of soyereignty and state, by the consent of 
the chiefs of the Shaikhs and the leading Amirs and Vazirs in 
the aforesiiid year, in the vicinity of Thatha. It is said that the 
M^khdamzada-i-^Abbasi of Baghdad, and Shaikh Na§iru-d-Dm 
Chirigh-i-Dihlf may Qod sanctify their sacred resting places were ^ 
the cause of the allegiance thus swoin to Sultan Firoz, and it is 
currently reported that [Makhdnm Shaikh Napim-d-Din Chiragh-i- 
242 . Dihll may Qod sanctify his resting pZace]* had secretly made Malik 
Firoz King during the absence of Sultan Muhammad- Some of 
the Muftis inform \\ the Sultan of this, and his orders were that 
those two, master and disciple ^ were to be taken in confinement 
from Bihli and brought to the camp. This was carried out,^ and 
Malik Firoz in some way or other gained over the guards, and 
made his way, just as he was, to the neighbourhood of Hansi to 
Shaikh Badru-d-Din who was one of the descendants of Shaikh 
Jamalu-d-Bin of Hansi may Qod sanctify their resting-places. 
That holy man exclaimed “ Great God ! a man has been made 
prisoner and taken off to be Sultan, and he wots not of it ” ! 
When they arrived ® at the camp of the Sultan in the vicinity 
of Thatha and the tidings of the arrival of these two holy men 
reached him ^ he gave orders tliat they were to be put to death 
the instant of their arrival, and with that he lapsed into a stat^ 
of intoxication, A son of his had gone on a hunting expedition, 
accordingly when the guards saw * this state of affairs, they 
liberated the holy Shaikh and the Sultan then Sultan Firoz by 
the consent of the nobles raised the banner of sovereignty and 
got the Sultaids son out of the way by some crafty scheme, and 


1 MS. (A) reads for Cajujj (Text). 

* Ths words between square brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

» The reading here is uncertain. The printed text has j 

while MS. (A) has \) j The latter has the more genuine ring 

though it is an uncommon expression. 

♦ MS. (A) The text reads 

^ MS. (A) ^ (JU^ ^ iS, 

• MS. (A) 1 MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) A)| By Sultan, Firoz ghah must be here meant. 
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after that ' he had returned to Dihli he made the par^ana of 
Chauraei in the district of Mansi a present to the monastery and 
rest house of Shaikh Badru-d-Din, whom I have mentioned. 

Tin's is what I have heard — God alone knows the real truth. 

They also say that Sultan Muhammad ibn Tnghlaq Shah took 
the reverend Shaikh under his protection, till one day the Shaikh. 
may Qod sanctify his resting-place^ tied a knot upon one of the 
Sul^n’s robes and said “ Na^iru-d-Din fastens and God opens ” 
and that very day the Sultan died, 

Vei'se, 

The only kingdom which sorrows not for the affliction of its 
decline, 

Hear my words freely spoken, is the kingdom of tho darvesh, 243. 

However this may be, the Sultan Firo* at the outset of his reign 
issued this order that tlie Mughuls who had obtained influence 
over the soldiery should be brought apart from the camp, and 
inasmuch as their mutinous conduct had passed all bounds, the 
Sultan himself saw to their safe custody, and punishing these 
Mu gh uls effectually put a stop to their interfering with tho dis- 
cipline of the army. 

" ^erse. 

Far better than giving a Mughul a hint to plunder 

Is it that you should rejoice him with a sight of Paradise, 

Then he brought his army in safety into security, and procced- 
ing by way of Siwistan made for Dihli hy continuous marches, 
and Ahmad Aiyaz, styled Khtv(ija-i-Jahfi7i. who in the absence ® 
of the Sultau hatl urged the claims of an obscure child ® to the 

1 MS. (A) *^131 

8 MS. (A) jd. 

8 SliamB-i-Sirfij *Aflf gives the ‘‘true account of this transaction just as 
he heard it from Kishwar Khan, eon of Kishlu Khnu Baiiram, one of the 
servants at the Court.” 

He asserts the Khwaja-i-Jahan who was on terms of great intimacy with 
Firoz Shah received false tidings that Tatar Khan and the Amtr-Hdjih Firoa 
Shah were missing and either dead or prisoners. “ After tlie days of mouriv* 
ing were completed, the JOiwaja, believing this report to be correct, placed a 
son of Sah.an Muhammad ^ah upon the throne, and thus through adverao 
fate committed a blunder.” Elliott, lU. 270-280. 
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tbrooBy and had giveii him the title of ^ija$u-*d’'Dln Mahmtd 
ghih^ appointing himself Vakil, after considerable aignmeut^^ 
and much correspondence, by reason of his helplessness and 
dejection, by the mediation of Ash^arful-Malk and the other 
nobles and grandees, came with bared head, casting his turban 
on bis neck, to the neighbourhood of Han si, and had an interview 
with the Sultan, who washed out the writing of his fault with 
the water of forgiveness, and made him over to the Kotwal of 
Hansi, and as for the party who had been his companions in this 
faction and opposition, he dispersed them all in different direc- 
tions. At Sarsuti tidings arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fatb 
whose bC^ eventually became Tughlaq Shah, and the news 
of the death ^ of Taghi I’aghi also reached him there from 
Gujrat; and on the second of Eajab in the aforesaid year, he 
graced the throne of Dihli by bis accession and made a fresh 
distribution of appointments. 

244 . year 758 H. ()352 A.D.) he went to the Sirmnr hills 

for the purpose of relaxation and sport, and returned thence, and 
in the month of Rajab of this year Shahzada Muhammad Khan, 
who eventually obtained the title of Na§iru-d*Din Muhammad 
Shah, was born. 

And in the year 754 H. (1353 A.D.) he returned from Kalanor 
whither he had gone on a hunting expedition, and built a lofty 
building on the banks of the river Sarsuti and [gave it to Shaikh 
§adrn-d-Din Multaui, may God sanctify his resting place, the 
ghaikhu-l-Islam] and Malik Qubul ^ Naib Vazir he made Khcin-i- 
JahSm,^ and at the close of this year he went to Lakbnauti with 
the intention of putting down the rebellion of Haji Ilyas who 
had assumed the title of Shamsu-d-Din. He accordingly took 
refuge in the fort of Ikdala,® which is the strongest of the forts 


1 Of. Elliott, III. 286. 

SMB. (A) cA>***i Siraj ‘Afif tell# us that he frmndf- 

ed a town here and called it Fatljabad in honour of this event. Elliott, III. 
283. 

» MS. (A) tlii. 

♦ See note 6, pag^e 264. 

^ In MS. (A) this sentence precedes the one in square brackets. 

• Ikdala* Begarding this fortress, see J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 244. See Elliott> 
HI. 294. It was afterwards called Aziidpui- bj Firoz Shah. (Elliott, III. 297), 
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of Bangala, and after a de8iiltoi*yi defence fought for a verj short 
time, and threw his elephants and his material of war, with his 
servants and retainers to the winds, and all of them fell into the 
hands of the Sultan who, having made peace with him because of 
the rainy season,^ retraced his steps. 

And in the year 755 H. (1354 A.D.) having crossed by the ford 
of Manikpnr he arrived at Dihll and built Firozahad » on the 
banks of the Jamna. And in the year 756 H. (1355 A.D.) he 


1 This appears to bo the meaning. MS. (A) omits and has 

see also Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 29 1 and note. 

hitghkM in M. Pavot de Coiirteillea TnrkI Dictionary this word is 
given push nkdl or jtCu 

pushkdl Saison des pluies. He gives three 
instances of its use from the Bdhcrndmah. 

^ Firozubad. This must not bo confounded with the Firozubud which arose 
from the change of name of Pau<|uah, see Elliott, III. 296, and Paii^uah, Imp. 
Gaz. VoL XI. 

This FIrozabad (see J. A. 8. B., 1870), was situated five Jeos (ten miles) from 
Dihll, and included according to 8hams-i*Siraj ‘Afif, eighteen places, the 
qasha (townships) of Indarpat and others a list of which will be found in 
Elliott, III. 303, At page *298 will also be found an account of the founding of 
the city of Hissar (Hi?ar Firozah) and of the construction of two canals 
leading to it one from the Sutlej and the other from the Jumna. The modern 
representation of the latter canal, which was called Rajiwa, is found in the 
Western Jnmna Canal passing through Karnfil (see Hunter’s Imp. Oat., Vol. 
VII. 258 for an account of this canal). The canal leading from the Sutlej 
was called Alagh Khani (Ulugh Khnni). In modern maps there is a trace of 
this canal, but it is called the Jureah canal, which is probably the word Kajlwa 
converted and applied in error to this canal, Rennell’s map (Tieff. Vul. Ill) 
ahews the supposed canal of Firoz ^ah, and it is evident fronfi our author's 
statement that this canal was commenced not from the Hissar end but from 
DIpalpur, which lay at the junction of the Bias and Sutlej on the banks of 
the Bias, and passed south-east near Fatbabad, if not actually through it, to 
Join the river Jahjar, which in Rennell’s map is called the Jidjer, its nearest 
point measured from DIpalpur being exactly IOC miles (forty-eight kroh) on 
this map, whereas the town of Jhojhar Lat. 28® 16' N. Long. 77® 42' 16" E. is 
200 miles (Hunter’s Imp. Oaz.y Vol. VII. 196). (The river Jahjar flowed south- 
east through Fatebpur joining the Jumna near Btawah). For this renson it 
appears likely that the canal was led not to Jhajharbut into the river Jajhax 
as above stated. (See Bo : Firishta, Text I, 268j. 

gJlftn^s-i-Siraj ‘Afif makes no mention of Dipalpur in connection with any 
canal, and there is one diflSculty in his account as he says that both the 
canals, the Rajiwah and Uln^ Khani, were conducted through the vicinity of 
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went to Dipalpar and bringing a canal from the river Satlaj * led 
it as far as tbe Jahjar which is forty-eight kroh from there. 

In the year 767 A.H. (1356 A.D.) he conducted a stream from 
the river Jamna from the vicinity of Mandni (Mandili) and 
245 . Sarnr,* and having led seven other canals into it took it to Hansl 


Karnal. If this was so the ** sapposed canal of Firoz Shah ” in KennelFs 
map cannot be the Ulugh Khani. His words are as follows : — 

Jf 

' - 

Dahdna-i in har do jd az ittisdl i karnal hirUn dwarda miydn i hashtdd kroh 
kroh dar shahr i Hifar Firuza hurda. 

It is not to be supposed that FTroz Shah would take his canal from DIpalpur 
to Karnal when his objective was Hissar ; we have also Badaoni’s clear state- 
ment that a canal was brought from the Sutlej and led as far as the Jahjar, 
this canal would coincide with the line of that shewn in Rennell's map, but 
not with that of giiams-i-Siraj. 

The canal mentioned in the next paragraph is evidently the one to which 
ghams-i-Siraj ‘Afif refers (Elliott, III. 299-300), although it is not very 
evident what the exact course of this canal was : I can find no trace of any 
places named Mandui (Mandili) or Surur anywhere in the maps, while Ras 
mentioned hero by Badaoni must bo what ‘Afif calls Great Laras, as he states 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Great Laras that Sultan Firoz built the 
city of Hi?ar Firoza. (Elliott, p. 299). Rennell (memoir p. 72, quoting from 
Dow I. 327 has Beraisen, which is a mistaken reading of bi Rasain in the 
original, that is to say the two Rases, Groat Laras and Little Laras. 

It would seem that there were in all three canals to Hi?ar Firoza, one from 
DIpalpur to Ilissiir and on to the Jajhar, this was brought from the Sutlej. 
A second from the Jumna ns far as Karnal ( Uajlwab) . A third from the Sutlej 
as far as Karnal (Ulugh Khani). At Karnal according to ‘Afif’s account these 
two last joined. The only way this can have been possible is by the courses 
of the Sutlej and Jumna being very different from their present courses or 
even from the beds of these rivers in 1782 when Rennell made his map. 

By bringing the Sutlej further south-east near to the coarse of the Ghaggar 
say near to Thanesar, we should have a point from which we can understand 
that it would have been advantageous to bring water from both the Sutlej 
and Jumna vid Karnal. 

See Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 1833, p. 106 and 1840, p. 688, 

See also Thomas* Pathan Kings, 294 and notes. 

1 MS. (A) 

* I cannot identify these places. Firishta (Bo. Text I. 262) says Mandawi 
and Sirmur, MS. (A) reads Mandili and Sardar. 
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and tlience to Has ^ where he built a fortress whieb he 
called Hifiar Firoza, and dug * a spacious reservoir beneath the 
palace which wns in that fortress, and filled it with water from the 
canal ; he also led another stream from the canal of the Ghaghar 
underneath the fortress of Sarsuti, and from thence to Birni 
Khera,^ and in the space between them he built a fortress ♦ and 
named it Firozabad.^ At the end of this year on the occasion of 
the ‘Idn-z-Zuha a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
Ehalifah Al-Hakim hi amrillahi Abul Fatlj Abh Bakr ibii Abil 
RabI* Suleiman ® from the Darul Ebilafut of Egypt, with a patent 
conferritJg npon him the whole of Hindustan : and 7 in this same 
year messengers from Haji Ilyas the ruler of Lakhnauti, having 
arrived bearing splendid presents and offerings, were distinguished 
with countless favours and kindnesses, after which they returned, 
and it was ordered that in return for these presents (^handsome) 
elephants ® should be sent. The whole of Hindustan was now in 
possession of Sultan Firoz with the exception of Lakhnauti which 
was held by Haji Ilyas, ^ who had come to terms with thp 
Sultan,*^ and with the exception also of the Deccan, which, after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, had come into the possession of 
^asaii Kangu. 


1 See page 326, continuation of page 325, note 3. Briggs’ Firishta calls it 
Raiseen. I. should be Rasain, the two Rases, i.e. Great Laras and Little Larag, 
Elliott, III 298. 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) the text reads Sarsuti is shewn in Renn ell’s 

map (Tieff. HI) as lying southeast of Karnal. Birni jOxera, I cannot trace. 
Firishta Bo. Text, I. p. 263 reads ByV * ha nahr-u8ar1chatra. Com- 
pare Rennell’s memoir, pp. 72-73. 

i MS. (A) Iw. 

6 djS’ ,>bf At the village of Gawin on the banks of the Jumni, 

Elliott, III. 302. 

* According to the list of Egyptian Khalifahs given in Thomas’ Pathdn 
Kings of Dihli the Khalifah in 767 A.H. was Abul Fatl? Al-Mu‘fcazidbillahi 
Abu Bakr ibn ul-Mustakfi billahi. He was the sixth of the Egyptian 
Khalifahs. Al-Mustakfi billahi Abul Rabi* Suleiman ibn ul-Hakim biamr- 
illahi was the third of this line. 

T MS. (A) adds 8 MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads 

10 MS. (A) 
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Atid in the year 759 H. (1858 A.D. ) having gone to SamSna, lie 
appointed Malik Qabul SftrhatdadSLr ^ to proceed against* the 
Ma g hnls who had arrived on the frontier of Dipalpur. The 
Mn g hnls upon hearing particulars of the Sultan’s array turned back 
846. went to their own country, and the Sultan returned to Dihli ; * 
and in this year the Sultan despatched some Arabian horses and 
foreign fruits * with all kinds of choice presents by the hands of the 
messengers of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din of Lakhnauti who had arrived 
at kis Court bearing many presents,^ and at Bihar they heard 
that the Saltan had died, and Sultan Sikandar hi« 

son had ascended ^e throne in the room of his father, so they 
sent the horses in accordance with orders to the Court at Bihar 
and conducted the messengers back to Karra. 

^ And in the year 760 H., the Sultan having formed the design 
of attacking Lakhnauti with a vast army, left Khan-i-Jahan id 
Dehli, and after deputing Tatar Khan, that is to say Malik Tatir^ 
to proceed from Ghaznin to Mnltan, set out and passed the rainy 
season in Zafarabad, and at this place, A‘zam Malik Sbaikhzadad- 
Biistami ^ who had become intimate during his absence with Malik 
Ahmad Aiyaz, and by the orders of the Sultan had been banished, 
brought from the Dariil Khilafat of Egypt a robe of honour for the 
Sultan Twnd received the title of A‘z;vm Khan. Saiyyid Rtisuldar 
was sent with the messengers of Lakhnauti * to the Sultan Sikan- 
dar at Lakhnauti, and Sikandar despatched five fine elephants with 
other costly presents and offerings to the Court. The Sultan when 
the rains were over leaving Zafarabad shaped his course for 
Lakhnauti, and while on the way set apart the requirements of 
kingship, and elephants and a store of rubies which at that tiinfe 
were held in gieat estimation, for the Shahzada Fath Khan, they 
247 . also struck coins in his name. When they arrived at the confines 

1 MS. (A.) Simj Afif cails lum jPoribind, Elliott, III. 311. 

« MS. (A) cU« * MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

R MS. (A) 

* The events preceding this are related by *Afif, shewing how friendship 
was established between Snlt;an Firoz and Sal^iin Sikandar. BadaonFs account 
gives no idea of the circumstances. (See Elliott, III. 305-312.) 

T MS. (A) omits 

8 A footnote to the text stftites iimt in two MSS. the words 
follow the word 
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of Paiiduali, Saltan vSikandar shut liiiiiself up in tlio castle of 
Ikdala ^ whiilier Ins fatiier had been in the habit of going for refuge, 
and after the Sultan had laid siege to that fortress Sultan 
Sikandai* asked for quarter, and sent thirty-seven elephants with 
other costly presents as his hunihle service. 

And in the year 761 H. ( 1359-60 A.D.) the Sultan pr(K-eedod by 
continnoLis inarclies by way of Pandhtdi ^ to Jaunpnr where ho 
spent the rains, and at the close of this year he nno’ched with a 
lightly equi})ped force ^ by way of Bchar towards Jajnagar, and 
sent his cle|)hants and baggage to Kagra, and by uninterrupted 
mai ches arrived at Satgarh the Rai of wliich place ^ withdrew, and 
thence he came to Baranasi ^ which was the abode of I he Chief Rai, 
and crossed the I'iver Mahandiirl,'^ and the Riii of Bai anasl having 
taken to flight made with all liastc for Tilang. The Sultan pur- 
sued him part of the Avay turned back to hunt,^ and arrived at 
the country of Rai Parlhan Dev^ who sent a present of thirty- 
two elephants mid other costly offerings. From thenco the 
Sultan coming to Padmiiwatl and Param '^.Palao whicli was the 
Jiaiint of elephants of enormous size, engaged in hunting thorn and 
killed two [and they took the other three alive and Malik 
Ziau-l-Mulk wrote a quatrain upon this : 

■1 See ‘Afif's account of this. (Elliott, III. SOS). Siruj ‘Aflf calls this place 
“the islands of Ikdida.’' pee note 0, page 32-1). 

‘Al'if says by w.ay of “ Qanauj and Oudh” — Jaiinpur was we are there 
told 80 called by Sultan FIroz Shfdi after Sultan .Muhammad Shfili, son of 
Tuj^laq Shah, wlioso name was Jaurian, so Iio called the place Jaunan-pur. 
lie Btayed there six nioiithB, during which period the city was built on the 
banks of the Kownh f(hlmtT). 

8 ‘Afif says the ^ah left his heavy bag- 

ga^^o in Xvarra. Fext p lb3. (Calc* Edu* llihl. Xnd.j see Elliott, XXX. <3X2, 'iioie 2. 

4 MS. (A) 

B Named Adesar (‘Afifj or Uae Sidhan (Firi^ta). 

8 ‘Aflf says BauarasI the ancient residence of the iiidopendont llaia of 
Jajnagar. 

I MS. (A) 

8 ‘Aflf tells US ( Text, pp. 1.G0-67) that tho Saltan turned aside from the 
pursuit to hunt some wild elephants {sec Elliott III. 312-313), 

9 The Xlaja of Bceibhoom (Briggs’ Firi^ta), 

10 MS. (A) reads ^ throe. 

II MS. (A). 

18 US, (A) 

42 


1* Notin MS. (A). 
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Verse, 

Tlie S^ah who of right ^ assumed a lasting kingdom 
Seized the ends of the earth like the glorious Sun 
To hunt elephants he came to Jajnagar, 

Two he killed and thirty-three ^ he took alive. 

And thence by way of Kaf^a he returned with all possible 
haste.® 

248 . And in the year 762 H. (1360-61 A.D.) victorious and trium- 
phant he came to Dehli, and after a short time he gave orders for 
an expedition to the river Salima,^ which is a river issuing from 
a large mound of sand and falling into the river Sutlej which 
they also call Satlaz.^ The Salima is also called the Sarsuti,® 
and this river consists of two large streams which are always 
flowing, and situated between these two streams there is a liigh 
mound or dyke, and if this were dug through the water of the 
Sarsuti would flow into this stream, and it flows through Sihrind 
and Mansur pur and Sam ana J 

The Sultan gave orders for fifty thousand men with spades to 
be collected and to occupy themselves in digging through that 
barrier. Out of it they obtained many bones of elephants and 
human beings. Every bone belonging to the arm of a mar 
was three gaz^ (in length}. They were partly converted intc 

J MS. (A) 

8 There is a footnote in the text which says that “ in one MS. this sam( 
number occurs and it is probably correct,” but on the other hand there ii 
‘Afifs statement that there were only eight elephants, seven males and on( 
female to begin with (Text, p. 167.) However ‘Afif, Text 172, says he too! 
with him 73 elephants alive. 

8 MS. (A) 1*1^ 4 6 

* Compare with this Firishta's account, with which Badaoni's is almos 
identical. Firishtaj Bomb. Edn. p. 265. 

T Firishta says see Hunter, Imp. Gaz, XII. 261, for the Sarsuti ( 
SarsBwati. See also J. R. A. S. Jan. 1893, pp. 49-76, The Salima seems t 
answer in position to the Markanda which runs near Shahabad S. of Arabala. 

8 Gaz. See Ain Akbari (Jarrett), II, 68 et seq. Throughout Hindustan thei 
were three kinds of gaz — long, middling and short. Each was divided ini 
24 equal parts each of which was called tassuj. 

Presumably it is the short gaz which is here meant but even this would 1 
about 26 inches, and taking the author’s meaning to be the bones of the for* 
arm, an ulna measuring 26 inches is hardly likely to have beau human. 
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fitone and had partly remained bone, just as they were. That 
utreani however could not be diverted,* and * in the meantime 
lie made Sihrind and for ten krohsheyond into one district, which 
he put under the control of Ziaul Mulk Sharasu-d-Din AbuRija, 
and ordered them to build a fort there and called it FirhKpur which 
is in fact Sihrind, ^ and the Sultan from thence, went to l^agarkot 
whose Raja after a siege and some fighting came in and submitted 
and met with royal treatments The Sultan gave to Nagarkot 
the name of Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan Muham- 
mad ; and when they brought the Sultan ice on that mountain fort 
he said,^ “ when Sultan Muhammad, who is now dead and whom 
I regarded as a god, arrived in this place they brought him a 
^arhat mixed with ice, but he had® no inclination for that bever- 
age because I was not with him.’’ Accordingly they made an iced 
^arbat with several elephant and camel loads of cane-sugar 
which was carried with Sultan Firuz, and he ordered them to read 
the whole of the Qur’an for the soul of Sultan Mabaramad and 
distribute the sharhai among the entire army. Under these cir- 249 . 
cumstancea they informed the Sultan ’ that from the time when 
Sultan Sikandar Zul Qarnain arrived at this place the people of 
that city have preserved an image of Nosh aba ® and keep it in a 
room, where they worship it. There are one thousand three 
hundred books of the JBrahrnaiis of olden time in that idol temple 
which is commonly known as Jawalaraukhi ; ^ a flame of fire rises 
from it towards heaven and is not to be extinguished, No, not 
by thousands of maMs of water. The Sultan having sum- 

I I take this to bo the meaning. The Persian is 

* MS. (A) inserts j. 

B See Imp. Qaz. (Sirhind) XII. 652, and Kangra YII. 414. 

4 See Elliot III. 318-319. 

h MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) 

1 MS. (A) adds the word 

8 Pirlshta’s words are Ij Sj 

9 pirishta say JalamukhI 

10 c-CuU) mashk. The goatskin bag for carrying water. 

Briggs in bis translation adds the words ** the wife of Alexander the 
Great,” but upon what authority does not appear. The wives of Alexander 
were Eoxana the daughter of Oxyartes, whom he married in 327 B.O. and 
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raoiied tlic Bialimans, ordered some of liis translators to trans- 
late some of tliosc books ^ into Persian. Among those tiaiislators 
‘Izzu-d- Din Klifilid lOiani,* who was one of tlie poets and mmishis 
of the time of Fii dz wrote in verse a translation of a book on the 
risings and settings of the seven planets, and their good and evil 
import, and of auguries and omens. Its name is called up to the 
present day ^ Dalail-i'-Firnzt^ and the author of this MnntaMiah read 
it in Labor in the year TOGO IL (1591-92 A. I).) from beginning to 
end. It is modoiately good, neit])er fi’ce from l)enuties nor defects ; 
and 1 saw some otliei* books before iliat also which were translated 
in tlio name of 3ulta]i Fh*uz, some of them on the Science of 
“ Poz< 7 aZ ” that is to sa^^^ on Music, and tlie kinds of Ahliwa^ 
which tlioy call Fatur haz7^ and soTue on other subjects. I fonud 
most of them to bo prolitless, and their paucity of interest is for 
the most part duo to the triviality of their subject matter, and 
the difficulty of explaining it, as is evident. 

The Sultan leaving there proceeded to T hath a, and the Jam,® by 
wliieli title the ruler of Tliatbais called, entrenched liimself so that 
the Sultan was induced by tlio vehemence of the rainy season, and 
the amount of water which was out, as well as by the dearness of 

(2ndly) at Susa, 324 B.C., Barsino or Sfcateira tlio eldest daughter of Darius 
III, while according to some accounts (Arrian) }»o also took as his wife 
Parysatis the danghter of Ochns, at Snsa, B.C. 325. Arrian is the only 
author who mentions this last wife. (Smith, D. G, R. Biography). 

It represents in reality either of tlio wives of Alexander it must be 

the first named whoso name might have been written Rushuna and by 

copyist errors perverted to Niltkitha, 

Firi^ta’s original however gives no countenance to the statemont in 
Briggs’ translation. 

I MS. (A) omits but writes 

* MS. (A) reads Beale (0. B. D.) calls him ‘Izzu-d-DTn Khalicl 

Khan I and mentions him as the author of the Dahul-i-FIroz Sfiahi, probably 
on the authority of this passage. 

8 MS. A 

* So called from Pingnlaor Pingnlaniiga. the inventor of the art of prosody. 
Sec Albiruni, India I. 137, c'/so Colebrooke Essays, II. 67. 

6 The Akhara is an entertainment held at night and consists of singing 
and dancing by females. Sec Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett), III. 258. The word 
Fdtur signifies in Hindi a prostitute or dancing-girl. 

6 ‘Afif tells ns that Jam the brother of Kai Unar, and Banhbana 
bis brother’s son wore in possession of Thatlia. 
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grain, to abandon <lie siege and make with all haste for Giijrrit,^ 
whi(di coniitry lie placed under tlie control of Zafar Khan ; then 
having deposed Nizamu-1 Mulk ^ and a])pointod him Naib Wazir 
of Dilill, he 1 ‘c turned to Thatha ; and on this occasion the Jam 
asking for quarter^ had an interview with the Sultan, and with 
all the Zamindars a(!Cornpanied hint to Dildl, and from tnere took 
his leave after being kindly treated and eontirnied on his former 
footing as ruler of Thatha.'*’ In the year 772 H. (1370 A.JJ.) 
Jvliau-i-jabati the Vazh', died, and bis son Jnna >^iah obtained 
tliat title ; ^ and the book Chaiidabaii ^ wljieli is a Masnavl in 
the Hindi language relating the loves of Lurak and Cliauda, a 
loA^or and bis mistress, a very graphic work, was put into verse in 
his honour by Maulana Da’fid. There is no need for me to praise 
it because of its great fame in that couidiy, and Makhdfim 
^aikh'^ Ta(|Iii~d-Uiu VV^aiz Rabbaui used to read some occasioiuJ 
poems of bis from the pulpit,^ and the ])eople used to be strangely 
inflneticed by hearing them, and ^ when certain learned men of that 
time asked the Shaikh saying, what is the reason for this Hindi 
Masnavi being selected? he answered, tlio whole of it is divine 
truth and pleasing in subject, worthy of the ecstatic contompla- 
tiou of devout lovers, and conformable to the interpretation of 
some of the Ayats of the Qur‘an, and the sweet singers of Hin- 
du stan. Moreover by its public recitation human hearts are 
taken captive. 

In the year 778 H. (1371-72 A.D.) Zafar Khan died and the 
control of that province was confirmed to liis son.^^ 


250 , 


1 Encountoring great difficulties on tlio march, eo much so that for some 
months the impression in Dihll was that the army had been lost (‘Afif. Text 

p. 211), 

2 AmTr Husain son of the lato Amir MIran (Elliott III. 326). 

8 Famine appeared and his troops were starved out (Elliott HI. 334). 

^ ‘Afif says the son of the Jam and Tamuchl brother of Banhbaiia wore 
appointed to rule over Thatha. 

6 to Elliott III. 371. 

« MS. (A) roads TJadayan without dots, and also reads 

Handd. I have failed to obtain any information regarding this work. 

I MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) 

9 MS. (A) reads J Vjf J| \j J. 

10 MS. (A) 

11 According to Firishta, ^afar Khan died in 775 H. and was succeeded by 
his elder son Darya Khan. 
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Then in the year 776 H. (1374-75 A D.) an event distressing to 
the people (death) happened to Fath Khan; and in this year 
ghanisn-d-Din Damaghani having obtained the yellow girdle and 
the Ghandol of silver, that is to say, the palanquin of honour, was 
appointed governor of Grujrat in place of Zafar Khan ; and since 
he had boasted when accepting the post on his departure, that he 
would send to the Court every year a hundred splendid elephants, 
two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves, Muqaddam- 
zadas ^ and Abyssinians, together with valuables and money, when 
261 . he found that he could not perform his promises ho was com- 
pelled to rebel. 

And in the year 778 H. (1376-77 A.D.) the Amirs of hundreds^ 
of Gujrat put him to death and sent lus head to the Court; thus 
that rebellion was quelled, and thereafter Gujrat was put under 
the control of Farhatu-l-Mulk, otherwise known as Malik 
Mufarrih Sultani.^ 

And in the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) he marched towards 
Itawa and Akchak * and having sent the Rais of these districts with 
their families to Dihli, built many fortresses on these frontiers ; then 
having left Firozpnr and Batlahi, ^ in charge of the son of Malik 
Taju-d-Dln, and having given Akchak to Malik Afghan returned 
to Dihli. In this year also Malik Nizfimu-d-Din the ruler of Oudh, 
who was in attendance on the Sultan, died, and the governorship 
of that province devolved upon Malik Saifu-d-Din his eldest son. 

In the year 781 H. (1379 A.D.) having gone^ to Samana and 
passing through Shahabad and Ambala, he came to the country 
at the foot of Sintur hills, and receiving many presents from 

1 muqaddamzada has the same meaning as «bl3 KhanazM. 

bom in the house. 

8 Briggs’ “ Ameer Jadeeda” is in the original text Amirdn-i- 

Sada as in Badaoni. 

8 We see from Firishta that it was now ho acquired the title Farhatu-l- 
Mnlk (Bo. text, p. 267). 

4 Firiflhta gives the reason'of this expedition, which was a rebellion of the 
zemindars of Itawa. Instead of f Ahchak, Firishta reads Alchal. 
He says J t-l^l j Itawa, Akhal, and Tildl, 

Tllai Firishta. 

6 MS. (A) Aii). 

7 Firishta Bays4>;> To the foot of the bills of Saharan- 

pur. 
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the Riiis and Grovernors and Commissioners, aiTived at the cnpital 
and summoning Maliku«sh-Sharq Marwan-i-DauIat, who held the 
title of Nusrat S>an,^ from the district of Karra and Mahoba, 
appointed him to the Multan district,* with a view to close the 
door to Mughul intrigues : he then confirmed Karra and ^ Mahoba 
together with all their dependencies upon the son of Maliku-^- 
Sharq ^ Suleiman the son of Malik Marwan, whose adopted son was 
Saiyyid Khizr Khan, the grandfather of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni 
who eventually succeeded to the kingdom of Dihli. 

And in the year 782 H. ( 1380 A.D ) he raised the standard for an 
expedition with the intention of taking vengeance on the Khukhar 
Kai Chief of Kaitliav^, who had invited and put to death by 252 . 
treachery both Saiyyid Muhammad and Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din his 
brother,^ who were Governors of Badaon. The rebellious Khukhar 
fled towards the hills of Kumaon, accordingly after laying waste and 
plundering the whole of his country, he left Malik Khitab the 
Afghan in the country of Sambhal ^ to deal with the rebellion of 
Khukhar, and turned back after having made over Badaon to Malik 
Qabul ; Qabulpura which at present is a quarter of Badaon lying 
outside the fort is called after his name ; also he used to come every 
year for the purpose of sport and lay utterly waste the Kaitlial ® 
country. 

And in the year 787 H. he built a fortified town in a place 
called Babuli which is seven krohs from Badaon and is better 


1 MS. (A). « 

8 MS. (A). 

Firishta calls him iSifO Malik filiamsu-d-DTn 

Suleiman. 

6 MS. (A) reads, Firishta reads 

1 * 0 ^. The chief of Kaithar called Kharku. 

ft Firishta says Saiyyid Muhammad governor of Badaon with his brothers 
Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din and Saiyyid Mahmud. 

1 Kharku (Firisjita). 

8 Firishta MS. (A) Firishta calls him itllAff cXLo 

Malik Da’ud Afghan. 

fi MS. (A) Kaithar. Firishta states ho had given Malik Da'ud 

orders to ravage the country year by year. 

1ft Possibly from the abnndanco there of the Acacia Arahica known as 
Babul or Kikar. However Firishta calls it Basuli. 
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known as Mawas,^ and gave it the name * of Firdzphr, and since 
in later times no other building was ever ei’ected by the Sultan 
it became commonly known as Akhinnpur.^ Now-a-days although 
not a trace of that building remains, still from the old bricks and 
the foundations and general lie of that high ground it is evident 
that once upon a time there was a building on that sito.'^ The age 
of the Sultan was now nearly ninety years, and how truly had 
those verses come to pass — 

Wlien thou readiest eighty or ninety years 
Great is the vexation thou reapcsb from the world ; 

And going further when thou readiest the hundredth stage 
Death will then be to thee a form of lifc, 

IQian-i-Jahan ^ the Vazir who had obtained great influence in the 
affairs of the state, and was in a posifion to overthrow those who 
opposed his schemes of solf-ag’grandisement, at a liint from the 
Sultan destroyed one party and put to death another, and making 
253 . accusations of conspiracy against Shahzada Muhammad 3fl,ian and 
some of the other Maliks who were hand in glove with him, by this 
means turned the Sultan against him, and gave him a fixed idea ^ that 
this confederacy had for their object to raise the Shahzada to tlie 
throne ; accordingly the Sultan set his heart upon the defeat and 
extinction of those Amirs. The Shahzada, however, after tliat he had 
been in terror for some days and bad omitted to pay bis respects 
to the Sultan, one day in private'^ came into the Saltan’s presence 
and lojally told him tbe whole truth, and informed him also of 
the treacherous designs of IO?an-i-Jaban, so that the tables wore 
turned.^ Obtaining carte hlancUe from the Sultan to defeat 
and exterminate IQian-i-Jahan, and having brought over to his 

1 Or Mawiisai MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) <l)T |«lj. 

S i. e. Last city. 

* MS. (A) omits 

Briggs says Zaffiir Khan Farsy — but this is not in the text. This was 
Jfman Shah who has been mentioned, see next page, ?iote 7. 

8 MS. (A) jt 

Firislita tells us that he oamo in concealed in a womfin*s litter uudor 
the protenoo that his own wife was visiting the Sultiu’s harem. 

* MS. (A) j ayi. 
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side ^ tlie Firazi Amirs and the mass of the people, in the month 
of Rajah 789 fl. (1387 A. D.) he started with a strong force to 
attack Khan-i-Jahan, and having wounded him plundered his 
house and family. Khau-i-Jahan fled* with a few followers 
towards Miwat, and took refuge there with one Ktika a ZamlndGLr ; * 
and the ^ahzada destroyed certain of the Amirs who had been 
well-disposed to Khan-i-Jahan, Subsequently to this the Shah- 
zada became Vazir with full uncontrolled powers, and the Sultan 
having given him all the apparatus of royalty, elephants and 
horses, servants and insignia, and conferring upon him the title of 
Nasiru-d-L)in wa-ud Dunya Muhammad Shah, in the month of 
Sha‘ban of the above mentioned year raised him to the throne, 
and betook himself to devotion and worship of the Most High, so 
that in the Friday l^nthah the names of both kings used to be 
mentioned ; ^ Sultan Muhammad ordered upon a new scale the 
appointments and salaries of the Amirs, and confirmed the distri. 
bution of districts, and having given Malik Ya^qub the title ^ of 
Sikandar Kkan ax^pointed him to attack Khan-i- J ahan in Miwat ; 
Kuka Ohuhan a Zamindar of Miwat ^ bound Khan-i-Jahan and 
sent him to Sikandar Khan, who put him to death ,'J' and having sent 264 
his head as a present to the Court of Muhammad Shah set out * 
for Grujrat. 

And in the year 790 H. (1388 A.D. ) Muhammad Sbah arrived on 
a hunting expedition at the Sirmur hills, and Malik Mufarrib who 
was in (jlujrat, in unison with the Amirs of hundreds put Sikandar 
Khan to death, and the whole of his army being utterly despoiled 


I MS (A) 

* Having first pat to death ^afar KJian (Firishta). 

8 Firishta calls him Kukae Ohanhan. 

i Bee Thomas* Pathan Kings, pp. 297 and 306. 

8 The word wdai* must be inserted hero though no copy has it. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words 

7 MS. (A) The first Khan-i-Jahan was according to ‘Afif 

originally a Hindu. He was a native of Telingana and a man of high posi- 
tion in favour with the Uai of that country. His name was Katlu, but on 
becoming a Muslim he was named Maqbul. ‘Afif states that he died in 707 
A, H. and when he died all Dihli went into mourning. This Khin-i-Jahan 
was his son Junan Khan. 

8 MS. (A) aA 

43 
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came with the Sipahsalar to Dihli ; Muhammad Shah, returning 
from the hill country, with the great carelessness which charac- 
terises youth took no thought for avenging Sikanclar Khan, but 
spent his time in enjoyment and luxury, so that the affairs of 
the kingdom fell into great disorder ; and the Sultan’s soldiery by 
reason of their enmity and jealousy against Samau-d-Din and 
Kamalu-d-Din, who were the protdges of Muhammad Shah, set 
themselves up in opposition to them, and assembled in a spacious 
plain, and stoned and wounded Malik Zahiru-d-Din Lahori whom 
the Shahzada had sent to admonish them. He came in that state 
before Muhammad Shah and informed him of what had happen- 
ed, whereupon the Shahzada having collected forces set out to do 
battle with that party. The army of the Shahzada was victorious 
at first, and bore back the army of the Sultan, so that they took 
refuge with the Sultan Firuz. The battle raged fiercely for two 
days and when the Sultan’s body servants found themselves in 
straits, they bore the Sultan, who was little more than a puppet, 
to the field of battle and displayed him there, and when the 
troops of Muhammad Shah and his elephant drivers set eyes upon 
Sultan Firuz they left fighting and came over to the Sultan. 
Muhammad Shah with the small following which remained to 
him, went towards the Sinn fir hills, and the army of the Sultan, 
which was near a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, fell upon 
the camp of Muhammad Shah, and entering his private apartments 
sacked them and swept them away. The Sultan at the instigation 
of some interested persons, unwillingly deposed Muhammad Shah 
265 . from his position as heir apparent, and conferring upon Tughlaq 
Khan i the son of Fath Khan, his grandson, the title of Tu gh laq 
Shah raised him to the position of heir-apparent. Tu^laq Shah 
beheaded Mir Hasan the son-in-law of the Sultan, who was a 
special favourite of Muhammad Shah, and having exiled Ghalib 
Khan the governor of Samaiia, sent him to the country of Bihar. 
On the sixteenth of R-amazan in the year 790 H. Sultan Firuz 
attained deliverance from the tortures of existence, and hastened 
to the world of permanence, and was buried on the borders of the 

1 So Firishta. Briggs says here, p. 461, placed his grandson Gheias-ood- 
Deen upon the throne.” The text is 

Tughlaq Sfiah the son of the Shahzada Path Kh an. This was Ghlasg-d-DIn 
TugUh.q SJiah II. 
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Hatiz-i-KhdsSj over his tomb a lofty dome was erected which 
is well-known. They devised two chronograms for the date of 
his death Wafdt-i-FirUz and Naql'i-Flritz Shdh, the second of these 
is deficient by one unit.^ The duration of his reign was thirty- 
eight years and some months.^ 

All good fortune is till death and no longer, 

In the dust one man is no better than another. 

When a drop is thrown into the river 
It cannot again be recognized. 

The nature of the Heavens is to overthrow, 

It is of no use to oppose the decree of Fate. 

Who knows with the blood of what hearts 
This stirred up dust has been mixed ! 

Every road, if the wise man is not blinded, 

Is the hide of the elk, and shagreen from the wild ass.^ 

Among the poets of the reign of Firuz Shah and his boon-com- 
panions, is Malik Ahmad, the son of Amir Khusru, may God have 256 . 
mercy iipoiL and although there is no famous anthology of his, 
still there are some imitations of the writings of the earlier poets 
which are entered in the writings of some of the learned men ; and 
are well-known. Among them is an imitation of this poem of 
Zahir ^ 

jJ tZMjj 

iSJJJ 

Hail ! thou whose cap of empire snatched in its exaltation the 
cap of empire of the heaven, by craftiness. 

And it is said that in the first hemistich we should read 

Hail to thee ! the blow of whoso wrath, in thy supreme power 

Wafdt-i-Fzrilz. These words give the value 790 while KaqUi- 
Firuz ^dh cJ&i give 789. 

% Firishta says nearly forty years, p. 271, Bo. text. 

8 That is to say, it is not really dust but tho remains of living animals. 

4 ^ahlru-d-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad, a co-temporary of Jamalu-d-Din 
Isfahan! and Hakim j^uqanl Shirwanl., was a native of Faryab. 

He died in the year 698. H. and is buried at Surkhab of Tabriz which has 
been called “ the Sepulchre of the Poets.” His poetry was held in great 
estimation. (Majma^ul-Fu^ahd I. 330) see also Beale 0. B. D., p. 286. 

8 MS. (A) reads for see also footnote to text. 
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and in place of (snatched) in the last hemistich we should 

read (thrown) ] ; * and another is this verse 

^ jm ^ jS AT 

This was extremely easy, that he asked for red sulphur : * 

If he had asked bread from the Khwaja, what could I have 
done ? 


which was thus written, 

This would have been very easy had he asked for the water 
of life. 

Another is in this verse, 

<Vi— ^ ^ 

If the sky calls the dust of your door musk, do not grieve, 

For the jewel’s worth is not affected by the abuse of the pur- 
chaser* 

The poet had written, 

JjJ ^ 

If Jupiter calls the gravel at your door rubies, do not grieve. 
And some of his poems also I have seen, but I remember none 
of them, and since Malik A^mad was the real son of Amir Khusru, 
and reminded them of his father, the King and his companions 
aud the learned men of the age were greatly pleased with these 
imitations and thought them very valuable. 


J Til© portion between brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

The verse would then read as follows : 

CSD^A iljb 

Qugird-i’Ahmar (Sulphur). The red Gugird is said to be a 
mineral of exceeding rarity which is only found in a mine in the Valley of 
the Ants ; the ants of that region are the size of goats. It is said that at 
night a light is emitted from the mine which may be seen for many leagues, 
but when the mineral is taken out of the mine it does not possess this lumi- 
nous property. It is an important ingredient in Al-IksTr (Elixir of life) and 
just ns Quicksilver is called Abul-arwa^ (Father of spirits), they call this 
Abubajsad (Father of bodies). 

It has various beneficial qualities {BuThdn>uqati\) 
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Another poet was Manlana Mazhar Karra, ^ whose descendants 
are still living in the city of Lakhnauti and have been highly 
thought of and respected from generations back. There is an 
anthology of his consisting of fifteen or sixteen thousand verses, 
but inasmuch as he was more of a Mull a than a poet, his poetry 
is not so highly esteemed by the learned, although were they to 
search, they would bring to light many a good thing in the way 
of rarity (of expression). 

Another (poet) is Qazl ‘Abid * who wrote this poem — 

My friends say, ‘Abid with this fine nature of yours 
How is it that you have not written more poems and odes ? 

To whom shall I address poems and odes, since in our time 
No suitable lover and no generous patron has arisen. 

This is a translation of the following poem in Arabic — 

They say, thou hast given up writing poems, I reply, yes ! 
perforce ; 

The door of claims and causes is closed. 

The land is empty — there is no benefactor from whom to 
hope for favours, nor is there any beauty to love. 

And the strange thing is that though no one will buy poetry 
Still in spite of this they appropriate and steal it. 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah ibn Fath Kiian ibn Sultan FIruz 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and power by the consent of 
the Amirs in the year 790 A.H. (1388 A.l).) in accordance with 268 . 
the will of his grandfather, assuming the title of Gliiyasu-d-Dm 
Tughlaq ^ah, and despatched several famous Amirs to oppose 
Muhammad Shah towards the foot of the hills (of Sirmur). Muham- 
mad Shah after fighting for a little betook himself to Nagar Kot, 
and the army of Tughlaq Shah on account of the difi^culty* of the 
way turned back (to Dihli) and Abu Bakr Khan son of Zafar IDian 
and grandson of Fath Khan, who was his brother's son, being 
panic-stricken and terrified, went to his father,* and Malik Ruknu- 

1 In the Majma*ul Fufahd he is called Mazhar-i-Hindi Qazi of A^rra (? Karra) 
the panegyrist of Firuz Shah, but no particulars are given. The Ata^h^ Kada, 
i-Azur merely mentions his name as Mazhari. 

8 Neither the Majma^ ul Fa?ahd nor Ata^ Kada-i-Azur mention this poet. 

» MS. (A.) 

* MS. (A) J 
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d-Din dianda Wazir, in concert with other Amirs, made friends 
with Ahu Bakr Khan, and killed Malik (Mubarak) Kabir^ in Firu- 
zabad at the door of the rest house of Tughlaq Shah, and having 
pursued Tughlaq Shah and Khan-i-Jahan the Wazir^^ when they 
fled, put them to death and hung up their heads® over the gate of 
the city ; this event occurred in the month of Safari in the year 
791 H. (1389 A.D.) ; the duration of the reign of Tu gh laq Shah, 
was five months and eighteen days.® 

Verse, 

[He laid low in the dust that rose of kingdom which the garden 
of the king 

Had cherished in its breast with endless care.]® 

Anu Bakr Shah ibn Zapar Khan [ibn Fath Khan 7] 
iBN FiRuz Shah. 

After the martyrdom of Tughlaq Shah, by the ill-judged agree- 
ment of the Amirs assumed the Government under the above 
title, and at the commencement of his reign distributed appoint- 
ments among the Amirs, and raised Ruknu-d-Din Chanda to the 
dignity of Vazir, and eventually, when ho heard that Ruknu-d- 
Din in concert with certain of the Amirs, was plotting sedition, 
269 . and entertained ambitious designs upon the kingdom, got rid of him 
together with his following, taking possession of his elephants and 
treasure, obtained complete hold over Dihli and increased in power 
daily. In the meantime the Amirs of hundreds of Samana cut to 
pieces Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, the Amir of Samana, who 
had been sent against the Sultan Muhammad Shah to the country 
at the foot of the hills, at the head of the reservoir of Samana and 
sacked his house, and sending his head to the ^ahzada Muham- 
mad ShMi at Nagarkot invited him to come ; Muhammad Shah 
accordingly left Kagarkot, and came to Samana by way of Jalan- 
dhar by continuous marches, and having gathered together the 

1 MS. (A) omits Firishta calls him Amiru-l-Umara. 

8 Firishta tells us that this was Malik Firiiz ^Alison of Malik Tajii-d-DTn. 

8 MS. (A) inserts 

♦ MS. (A) Firishta says 21st of Safar. 

•> MS. (A) writes JJJ 

6 Not in MS. (A). 

*1 The words in square brackets are not in MS. (A), 
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parapliemalia of royal magnificence, for ilie second time raised the 
standard of royalty in the month of Rabihil Awwal in the year 791 
H. (1389 A.D.), and in the following month of Rablhil Akhir of the 
same year, set out to capture Dihli with a force of 50,0U0, and 
alighted at the palace of Jalian Nnina where lie bestowed upon the 
Amirs suitable appointments; among others^ he conferred upon the 
Governor of Multan the title of Khizr lOxan ; and Abu Bakr 
Shall having raised an army for the assistance of Bahadur Nahir 
lOian Zacla of Miwat, on the (2nd) of Jumadiu-l Awwal* of the 
aforesaid year engaged in battle on the plains of Firuzabad with 
Muhammad Shah, and gained the day. Muhammad Shah, with two 
thousand cavalry, crossed tlie river Jamna and entered the Doab, 
and sent Humayun Khan his younger son to Samana, and having 
obtained thence a great following and the recpiirements of sov- 
ereignty, and taking with him certain Amirs of Hindustan with 
fifty thousand cavalry, a second time marched his standards towards 
Dihli. As it chanced he became engaged in battle with Abu Bakr 260 . 
Shah and was again defeated, and Abu Bakr Shah pursued him part 
of the way, but considered it an excellent opportunity to return. 
Muhammad Shah arrived at Chaptar,^ which is a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, and giving over his following to destruction 
once more attempted to fight. And in the month of Muharram of 
the year 792 H. (1389-90 A.D.) Shahzada Humayun Khan having 
called together many Amirs from the frontier of Samana to 
reinforce him, laid waste the country round Dihli, engaged in 
battle in the neighbourhood^ of Panipath with Hmadu-l-Mulk who 
had been sent by Abu Bakr (Shah)^ with four thousand cavalry 
to oppose him, and being defeated retreated towards Samana. 

And in the month of Jaraadiu-l Awwal of the aforesaid year Abu 
Bakr Shfih marched for Chaptar (Chitar) with a strong force, with 
the object of opposing Mubammad Shah, and had encamped at a 
distance of twenty kro/i from Dihli, when Muhammad Shah with 


1 MS. (A) jl. 

S The text and MS. (A) both read ijjill 

I 8 MS. The text reads Chitar. Firishfcca says A- 

^Jalesar. Bo. text p. 276. 

* MS. (AJ ji. 6 MS. (A) omits the word 
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four thousand men,* passing unobserved round his right flank,* 
reached Dihli by another route and entered the palace of Hun)a- 
yun, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 
of him ; Abu Bakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli, and 
having put to death Malik Bahau-d-Din Jangi whom Muhammad 
Shah had left to guard the gates, without hesitation made for the 
palace of Humayun, and Muhammad Shah, being taken off his 
guard, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of the door 
of the Hauz-i-Khdss fled again with all haste to Chaptar (Chitar) 
his original abode and asylum.® Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants were put to death, and although Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah was no longer able to stand against Abu Bakr Shah, 
still ^ the soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abu 
261 . Shah, and in the month of Ramazan in the aforesaid year, 

Muba^ir Chap and some of the slaves of Firtiz Shah’s party who 
had been promoted to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Abu Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor- 
respondence^ with Muhammad Shah, and invited him ; ® Abu Bakr 
Shah when he came to know of this was utterly dumbfounded, 
and under pretext of asking assistance from Bahadur Nahir set his 
face to go to Kotila'^ of Miwat, and set out leaving Malik Shaliin 
and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan in Dihli ; then 
Muhammad ^ah in obedience to the invitation of the Amirs entered 
Dihli for the third time and ascended the throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firuzabad with great ceremony ; and Muba^ir Chap, 

1 Firishta says with 4,000 chosen Cavalry. 

j) kip Firishta says, 

ji 

8 MS. (A) 

4 MS (A) adds here ® MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) lp4>jUh 

kotla, Hindi kolUf a small fortress* Bahadur Nahir was 

ruler of Miwat, see Firishta Briggs, 471. This word Kotla seems to have 
heen made use of by Firuz §hah to designate certain of his hunting palaces. 
See Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 292, note 3, and references there given. 

By this Kotila however, Kotila of Miwat, we may understand probably 
Bardwar or a town in its vicinity, which appears in Rennell’s map Or. n. as 
^'Coupele'^ see Elliott, III 455. n. and 458. 
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liaving received the title of iRlam Khan, was promoted to the rank 
of Vazir, and after some time lie left Firuzahad and went to the 
palace of Hnmayun, Jahan { Numa),^ and gave orders for the slaves 
of the Firuzl party who had been a source of disturbance in the 
days of tumult and riot to be put to death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastern quarters of 
Hindustan were taken for slaves by reason of tlie imperfection 
of their pronunciation,* and were put to the sword. Abu 
Bakr Shah after this misfortune could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotila (of Aliwat) just as he was till Muhammad 
Shah 2 by continuous marcbos came (igainst him, and Bahadur 
Nahir Miwatl and Abu Bakr Shah who had taken refuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shilh. Bahadur Nahir re- 
ceived a robe of honour and other marks of favour, but they 
imprisoned Abu Bakr Sh^b in the fort of Mirath. In that self- 
same prison he. escaped from the prison house of the woild. This 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 A-D.)*^ the duration of 
the reign of Abu Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 


1 MS. (A) omits Uj. 

2 Tills passage is not intelligible in itself, bnt Firi^ta’s account explains 
it fully. Ho tells us tliat many of these slaves claimed to bo natives of the 
country and not foreigners, Tvlierenpon Mnhammad Shah imposed upon them 
the pronunciation of certain words, and those who failed in their pronunciation 
of tliis ‘ Shibboleth’ were treated as foreigners and put to death. Ho writes, 

vS>am) 31 

J j 

Firi^ta Bo. text p. 267. - 

Muhammad Shuh said “ whoever among you instead of Khara says Kharl, is 
a native of the country,” and since (as the King in fact desired) they were not 
able to pronounce these words, but followed the pronunciation of people 
of the East and of Bengal they wore put to death. 

The M'ord Khdri signified brackish as applied to water: natives of Eastern 
Bengal however use the word Khdrd in place of Khari, using the word as if 
it were an adjective agreeing with the mascnlino word pant, water, 

B MS. (A) not in the text. 

4 There is an error in MS. (A) here which writes, vi^ . ***^* ^ J 
J 753 H. see Thomas, Pathdn Kings, p. 303. 

44 
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Verse. 

He reckoned certain days and then he came to nothing 
The time smiled to tliink that he too had passed away. 

Verse. 

262 . This world is like a corpse upon which there are 
thousands of vultures 

[One continually tears another with its talons, 

The other rends it constantly with its beak] * 

At last, they all take to flight and 

All that remains of them all is the corpse. 

SultAn Muhammad Sjuah ibn Firoz Shah. 

After the death of his brother’s son Abu Bakr, this monarch 
ascended the throne of Dihli in the abovementioned year by the 
consent of the grandees and nobles of the State,* and assumed 
absolute power there being now no one left to oppose him in the 
kingdom. And in this same year Mufarrih Sultanl governor of 
Gujiat revolted, and Zafar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk was ordered 
to proceed thither. 

In the year 794 H. (1391-92 A.D.) the zamindars (land- holders) 
of the Doab ^ breaking out into rebellion attacked the town of 
Balaram, and Islam Khan being appointed to proceed against 
Harsingrai^ defeated him, while the Sultan went as far as Qanauj 
and Itawa, and after punishing the infidels of that district and 
laying waste Itawa, returned to Chiti a ^ which was a favourite 
resort of his, and there built the city of Muhammad abad. 

Ill the year 795 H. (1392-93 A.D.) he appointed Malik Muqar- 
rabu-l-Mulk to pi oceed against the mutineers in the district of 

i Not in MS. (A.) 

8 MS. (A) reads: — 

^ 

.^>3 J^tftiUf3f 

« MS. (A) omits Rajn of Itawa. 

See Thomas, Path an Kings^ 307 n. 1. 

This place appears to be the same as Jalesar judging from Firishta’s 
account. 

For Jalesar see Hunter Imp, Oaz., VII, 103. 
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Itawa, who by promises and engagements^ induced tlie rebels to 
come in, and took them to Qaiiauj, where ho put them to death and 
returned to Muhammadabad. And in the month of Shawwal in 
this year, the Sultan was attacked by illness ; tnking advantage 263 . 
of this Bahadur Nahir made an inroad upon some of the towns 
around Dihli. The Sultan notwithstanding his weakness pro- 
ceeded to Kotla ; Bahadur gave battle once and then fled, and the 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Muharnmadabad, and 
was engaged in superintending the building of the city when 
his illness returned. 

In the year 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.) he appointed Shahzada 
Humayun Khan to oppose Shaikha Khukhar who had rebelled and 
gained possession of L:»hore, but the K^iahzada was still in the city 
when the Sultan* took his departure from the populous city of 
|Dxistence to the desei ted regions of annihilation, and was buried in 
|tlie mausoleum of his father on the banks of the Ilauz-i^Khass : * 
the duration of his reign was six years and stiven months, 

Masnavl, 

What is the world, but a wayside abode of trouble and evil ? 

A house of labour and toil, a mansion of pain and affliction ? 

Hero is no truth and no faithfulness ; here are no friends and 
no friendship; 

Hundreds of times have I seen this, and proved it by frequent 
experienced 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Sikandar ibn-i-Muhammad Shah ibn-i- 

Firoz Shah, 

Who boro the name of Humayun Khan, ascended the imperial 
throne in virtue of his being heir ajjparent, on tlie nineteenth of 

I MS. (A) ^ 

8 He died according to Firishfca’s account on the l7th of Ilabl*n-1-Awwal, 
and was buried beside his father on tho banks of the Hauz-i-Khiiss. Text, p. 

278. 

* The Ham-i~Khd9$ was a reservoir constructed by Firii?: Shiih, one of Ida 
many public works. It is said in the Zafarnama of Yazdi to be “ so h«rgo 
that an arrow cannot bo shot from one side to the other. It is filled by raiit 
in the rainy season aud the people of DiliH obtain water from it all the year 
round. The tomb of Firuz ^ah is by its side,” ISlliott, III, 43 11-501. 

See also Thomas Pathdn Kings, 310 note 1. 

^ MS. (A) aud footnote to Text read ; J 
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Rabi^ii-l-Awvval in the year 795 H. (1393 A.D.) and after one 
month and sixteen days he bid farewell to this lured rest-house, 
and removed his effects to the perraaneub mansion.^ 

So long as the world has been, thus has it been, and thus will 
it ever be. 

264. The issue of affairs will be at last the same for all. 

[And during the time that ho was Shiilizada, a learned man wrote 
and composed in his honour an imitation of the Maqamati Hariri 
I have seen a Maqamah from this work].^ 

Sultan Mahmud Shah ibn-i-Muhammad Shah, 

Who was his youngest son,^ ascended the throne ^ on tlie twentieth 
of Jurnadiu l- Awwal ^ in the aforesaid year relying upon the 
allegiance of the Amirs, ^ with the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln 
Mahmud, and having bestowed upon Muqarrabu-l-Mulk the title 
of Muqarrab Khan, he made him his heir apparent,'^ and confirmed 
to the Amirs their appointments ® districts and titles ; and with a 
view to restoring order in the important affairs of State, which 
had suffered in consequence of the dominance of the perverse 
infidels, he bestowed the title of Sultanu-i^-Sh trq ^ upon 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, and transfened him from Qanauj to Bihar with 
full powers and uncontrolled authority, and despatched him thither. 
He proceeded as far as Jajnagar and took possession of it, 

I And was buried beside his father and grandfather on the edge of the 
Ilauz-i-Khriss. He reigned one montli and fifteen dnys (Firisht:>). 

8 I’lie portion in square brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

B Firisbta also says tlie youngest of his sons. Briggs 

translates this “ a youth, tho son of.” 

^ MS. (A) omits 5 Text reads 

* The text reads here jii hut this is I venture to think wrong. 

MS. (A) reads and taking this together with Firishta’s reading, we 

should, I think road ^ “relying upon tho allegiance.” 

Firishta reads : iSjk J 

7 Firi^ta says became Vaklla-s-Salfanat and Aimrii-1-Uinara. 

8 MS. (A) oUkkj 

^ So also Firishta. Briggs however converts this into “ Mullik-oos-Shark,” 
p. 478. 

10 Firi^ta says Jaunpur 
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acquiring a largo number of elephants and much valuable pro- 
perty, and fi’om that time the king of Lakhnauti began to send 
elephants annually as presents to Dihll. 

He also rebuilt ^ the greater number of the forts which the 
infidels had destroyed, in the districts of Karra, Oudh, Sandlhi, 
Mnluta.* Bahraich and Tirhut, and despatched Sarang Khan to 
the district of Dilmlpur to quell the rising of ^aikha Khiikhar. 

And in the montli of Za Qa‘dah of the same year ShaijAa Khuk- 
har^ fought a sharp engagement with Sarang Khan, at a place 
called Satnothala ^ which is twelve Jerohs from Lahore, but was 
defeated and retired to the hill cou»»try of Jamuii ; Sarang Khan 
thereupon left Lahore in charge of his brother ‘ Adil Khan,^ and 
returned towards Dibalpur. 

And iii the mouth of Sha*bau of this year Sultan ^ Mahmud 
leaving Muqurrab Khan as his Viceroy in Dihll, and taking with 265 
him vSa^adat Khan, who was commonly known as ‘Abdii-r-Ra^iid 
Sultaiil, marched in the direction of Blana and Grwalifir, In obedi- 
ence to the onler of the Sultan a spacious chief mosque® built of 
stone was erected in the town of Basawar, and is standing at the 
present time, and when ^ the Sultan ariived near Gwaliar, Malik 
‘Alau-d-Din Dharvval, and Malloo Khan^^ the brother of Sarang 
Khan, and Mubarak Khan son of Malik Raju^^ conspired against 
Sa*adat Khan, but he, bcoming aware of their design, arrested 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Diii and Mubarak Khan and liad them put to death.** 

I MS. (A) J * MS. (A) Dalmur 

8 MS. (A) supplies Firishta says “ advancing from Ajudhan.’* 

♦ Firishta does not give the name of the place. 

6 MS. ( A) roads 

8 MS. ( A) repeats the words 

^ MS. (A.) 8 MS. (A) omits j. 

^ MS. (A) omits 

10 MS. (A) omits Firishta calls this man Malloo Khan. 

II So also FirishtO;. 

12 Firishta writes Badaonl apparently always uses in 

the sense of capital punishment. 
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Malloo Khan fled to Muqarrab Kban in Dihli. The Sultan having 
returned to the Capital, encamped at some distance from the city, 
and Muqarrab I0?an fearing liis displeasure because he had given 
asylum to Malloo lOian,^ entrenched himself and prepared to 
fight* and remained in his foi’tified position three months, and 
war arose between Muqarrab IChan and Sa*adat Khan.^ 

And in the month of Muharram in the year 797 H. (Nov. 1394 
A.D.) Sultan Mahmud was induced by the deceitfulness of certain 
friends of Muqarrab Khan to leave Sa‘aclat Khan, to enter the fort 
and come to terms with Muqarrab Kban, who thus obtained the 
assistance he needed. The following day Muqnrrab lOian and 
Sa‘adat ^^an met oji the field of battle, and Muqarrab Khan being 
defeated again entered the fort. Sa‘adat JOian went to Firuz- 
abad,'*' and acting in concert with some of the Amirs summoned 
Nusrat lOian son of Fath Khan and grandson of Sultan Fiiuz 
Shah ^ from Miwat, and set him upon the throne in the month 
of llabl‘u-l-Awwal of the aforesaid year, with the title of Nasiru-d- 
2C6. Din Nugrat Shah. Nusrat Shah was nothing more than a ])iippet, 
for Sa‘Mat Kbau assumed the whole of the authority in state 
matters, and some slaves of the Firiizi party and some elephant 
drivers joined with Sultan Nusiat Shah, and by some clever 
artifice placed him upon an elephant, and without warning fell 
upon Sa‘adat Khan unawares in full force ; Sa‘iidat Khan was 
paralysed and helpless, and ® of necessity took to flight and came 

1 MS. (A) omits 2 MS. (A) 

S This account is unsatisfactory as it throws no light upon the real course 
of events. Firishta writes as follows: — Muq.irrab Kh"iu came oat to receive 
the Sultjun and to pay his respects, bat becoming alarmed at the splendour and 
arr ly of the royal court, because of his having given asylum to Malloo Khan, 
fled to the city where he fortified a position and begaii to fight. The 
quarrel lasted for some three months, with frequent engagements between the 
besiegers and the besieged, when recognizing that this was all due to Sahidat 
Khan Barbak, Nastru-d-Din Mahmud Shah at the instigation of his intimates 
entered the city upon a favourable opportunity in the month of Muharram 
797 H. and came to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who on the following day 
started from Dihli to fight against Sahidat Khan, but was defeated and forced 
to return to the city.” (Firi^ta, Bo. text p. 279j. Of. Briggs, p. 480. 

* Being compelled by the onset of the rains to decamp (Firishta). 

^ The text reads ^5 The 

above translation is to avoid the ambiguity which a literal rendering involves. 

» MS. (A) j. 
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to Dilill, wliere lie soaglit the proteetioii of Maiiarrab Kliati, and 
was ti-eaclierously ^ put to death by him: then the Amirs of Nu^rat 
Shah’s faction such as Muhammad Muzaffar Vazir and Shihab 
Nahir and Malik Fazlu-llah Balkhi,* and the slaves of Firuz 
Shah’s party one and all ® renewed their declaration of allegiance 
to Sultan Nusrat Shah and divided the appointments afresh. 

Sultan Mahmud was known as King in Dihli, while in Firuz- 
abad Nusrat Shah enjoyed that title, ^ and Muqarrab Khan placed 
the cita^lel of old Dihli under the command of Bahadur Nahir 
Miwati, and bestowed upon Malloo Khan ^ the title of Iqbal 
Khan,® and day by day battles were fought between these two 
kiiigs,'^ who weie like the two kings in the game of chess.® 
Sultan Nusrat Shah retained possession of the country of the 
Doab, and Sanbhiil, Panipath, Kohtak, and Jahjar,® while a 
few old ruined forts such as Dihli and Siri and the vest, remained 
in the hands of Sultan Mahmud, and from that time foi’ward this 
proverb became a common expression : The rule of the Lord of the 
world ( Khudawand-i-‘Alam) is from Dihli to Palam.^® And all over 
Hindustan there arose various parties each with its own Malik. 

Verse. 

Say, either you rule in the city, or let me rule 

For the affairs of the state go to ruin between two rulers. 

The affairs of the kingdom continued in this state for a space 
of three years, at one time the Dihli party got the better of the 
Firuzabad*^ party and at another time the positions were reversed. 

1 MS. (A) omits 

2 (Firishta). 

5 MS. (A) omits 

4 See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, 312, note 1, and 318, note 1. 

6 MS. (A) omits 

® Firishta states that these two joined neither king waiting to see liow 
affairs would turn out. 

T For a space of three years (Firishta). 

8 That is to say could neither win nor be removed from the encounter. 

^ Cf. Thomas Pathdn Kings, 313, notes 1-2. 

10 IJukm*i Khudawand-i-‘ Alain az Dihli ta Palam. 

11 See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, p. 315 n. 1 . 

la MS. (A) 
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Verse. 

267. Like the kite which is six months female and six months raale*^ 

And in the year 798 H. (1395 A.D.) many battles took place 
between the Masnad-i^^AH,^ Khizr Khan, the Amir of Multan, and 
Sarang Khan the ruler of Dlp^lpur, and, eventually, owing to the 
treachery of certain of the slaves of Malik Marwan, who was the 
tutor of Malik Suleiman tlie fatlier of Khizr Khan, and in con- 
sequence of their throwing in their lot with Sarang Khan the 
governor of Dipalpur,^ Multan passed from the possession of Khizr 
Khan to that of Sarang Khan and his party began to grow weaker 
and weaker every day. 

And in the year 799 H. (1396 A.D.) Sarang Khan having 
overcome'*' Ghalib Khan the governor of Stoana, and Tatar Khan 
the Wall of Panipath, gained possession of the country os far as 
the outskirts of Dihli.^ Sultan Kusrat Shah sent Malik Ilyfts® a 
slave of the Firuz Shahi party with elephants and an army to 
reinforce Tatar Khan. He accordingly drove Sarang Khan out of 
Samaua and delivered it to Ghalib Khan.'^ 

And in the month of Muliarrain 800 H. (1397 A.D.) a severe 
engagement took place between the two parties in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Kotla ; Sarang Khan was defeated® and 
fled towards Multan, and Tatar !Hian proceeded to the frontier of 
Tilaundi, and sending Kamalu-d-Din Muhin in pursuit of Sarang 
Khan, returned. And in the month, of Rabi‘ii-1-Awwal in the 
year already mentioned,^ Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of the 

i The Burhdn-i-Qdti^, 

Om«| J JJtihc jjLo Jjl/o j\ 

It is a male for six months and a female for six months, some say one 
year male and one year female 

The Haiydtu-l-Haiwdn says nothing about this (art. and but 

mentions a statement thnt the ^uqdb eagle or kite has no male, 

but the females are irapi’ognated by the fox. See also I. K. (Slane) iii, 305. 

* See Thomas’ Pathdn KingSj p. 329, n. 1. 

* MS. (A) omits the words 

4 MS. (A) omits J. 6 MS. (Aj omits J. 

® MS. (A) also Firishta. 

T 111 the beginning of Mu^arram 800 H. (Firishta). 

* MS. (A) rfeads 

« MS. (A) retids 10 MS. (A) Firishta writes 
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great Amir Timur Qurgani Kiug of Khurasan and Mawara-an- 
Nahr, had crossed the river Indus,* and was besieging the fortress 
of TJchh.^ ‘Ali MsJik, Sarang Khaii^s lieutenant fought and held 
the fort for a month, and when Malik Taju-d-Din Bakhtyar arrived 268. 
at the fort of Uchh with a thousand cavalry given him by Sarang 
Khan, Mirza Pir Muhammad left Uchh, and taking Malik Taju-d- 
Din Ba kh tyar and his thousand sowars ^ unawares in their position 
on the banks of the river Biah, attacked them. The greater num- 
ber of Malik Taju-d-Din’s force fell by the sword, while those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the floods of destruction ; ^ and 
Mirza Pir Muhammad ® after gaining this victory pursued them 
with all speed, and invested the fortress of Multan * Sarang Khan 
held out against him for six months engaging him frequently, but 
at last begged for quarter, and had an interview with the Mirza,^ 
who took up his station in Multan pending the arrival of the 
great Timur. 

1 MS. (A) Ourganz. The exact meaning of this title has been much 

discussed j the moat recent opinion is that of Dr. Erdmann, according to whom 
** Kurkan or Gurgan stands for * son-in-law ’ or for a prince who is allied by 
marriage with some “mighty monarch.^* In this way, its Mongol sense, it is 
used, he tells us by Ra^idu-d-Din. He also tells us that Kurkan or Gurgun 
represents the Chinese expression Fu-md and that the Amir Timur was called 
Timur Fii-md by the Chinese, because he married the daughter of Chnu-ti, 
the ninth and last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-md iu fact means 
“ son-in-law ” in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thus is a translation 
of the Mongol word.” 

For fuller particulars see note, page 278 of the Tdrikh-i-Rahhldl by Elias 
and Ross, from which the above is extracted. In M. Pavet de Courteille’s 
Turki Dictionary we find “ prince de la race de Timonr qni Spouse nne 

fille de la race de Djenguiz-Khan : prince de race royale qui epoiise nne fille 
de roi : prince ne de parents issus do Kh ans qui epouse la fille d’un Khakan ; 
Burnom de Timour; savant, beau, poli.*’ see also Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 464. n. 

8 By a bridge of boats (Firishta). ® ^^.51 (Firishta.) 

4 MS. (A) omits the words j!j***» ^ Firishta says 

Most of them were put to death as they fled, and some were drowned in the 
river. 

4 MS. (A) omits MS. (A) omits (*U3. 

8 Firishta tells us that Malik Taju-d-Din escaped with a few men and fled 
to Multan. 

* Being compelled by famine (Firishta). 

45 
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And in the month of Shawwal in the aforesaid year Iqbal Khan, 
who is better known as Malloo, swore many oaths of allegiance 
to Sulpii Nusrat Shah, whom he deported to the fortress of Jahan- 
numa,* taking him away with elephants and an armed force j and 
Sultan Mahmhd and Muqarrab Ehan and Bahadur Nahir shut 
themselves up in old Dihli. On the third day from this Iqbal 
Khto made a sudden attack in strong force upon Nu?rat Shah 
hoping to take him by surprise ; Nusrat Shah fled from Jahan- 
numa and came to Firuzabad,* and leaving there crossed the 
Jamna and went to join Tatar Khan his Vazir at Panipath. The 
whole® of the army and elephants of Nusrat Shah fell into the hands 
of the astute Iqbal Khan, and for two whole months daily battles 
were fought between Muqarrab ^^an and Iqbal Khan, until by the 
intervention of certain Amirs peace was established between these 
two leaders ; but after a few days ^ Iqbal Khan proceeded against 
Muqarrab !Qan,® and without warning suddenly surrounded 
him and besieged him ; and after giving him assurances of safety 
raised him to the dignity of martyrdom, and getting Sultan 
Mahmud into his power made a puppet of him and took the 
management of the state into his own hands. Then in the month 
269 . of Zh Qa‘dah of the aforesaid ® year Iqbal Khan wrested Pani- 
path by force from the followers of Tatar Khan, and seized all 
his baggage and his elephants and army. Tatar Khaii previously 
to this expedition of Iqbal Khan, had left Panipath with the 
intention of attempting to reduce Dihli but found himself quite 
unequal to the task, and throwing his country to the winds left 
Dihli and went to Gujrat with a large following to join his 
father.® Iqbal Khan coming to Dihli bestowed upon Malik Nasiru-1- 
Mulk, a relation of Tatar J^an who had joined him, the title of 
^Adil Khan, and placed under his control the district of the Doab. 

And in the month of Safar of the year 801 H. (1398 A.D.) Amir 


1 MS. (A) reads but Firishta reads Ui as in the text. 

% MS. (A) J « MS. (A) 4^U3. 4 MS. (A) 3y> 

^ F^rishta says ‘‘^from motives of worldly wisdom broke his faith.” 

« MS. (Aj 

AulaJca or (sy,, 

aulakd. A Tnrki word signifying ” province, ville, 
pays, fief” according to M. Pa vet de Goarteille. 

® His father !^afar ]^an (Firishta}. 
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Timur the Great attacked the town of Tulumba,^ and taking 
Multan, put to the sword ^ the whole of the prisoners of the army 
of Sarang Kkan whom Mirza Pir Muhammad had kept in con- 
finement ; proceeding thence by continuous marches he also took 
the fort of Bhat,^ and having taken prisoner Rai Jaljin ^ Bhati 
put him to death together with the garrison and inhabitants of 
the fort. 

Leaving there ^ and taking Saraana, he put to death cix)wd8 of 
fugitives from Dipalptir and Ajudhan and Sarsuti,® who were 
helplessly fleeing in all directions in terror of their lives, and 
taking large numbers of them prisoners he took them along with 
him, and covering great distances he crossed the river Jamna, and 
entered the Doab,*^ and sweeping the greater part of the country 

1 Text MS- (A) Firishfca Talumba {see Hunter 

Imp. Gaz.y XIII. 163) is shewn in Rennell’s map at the junction of the Jhelam 
and the Chenab, Langana being at the junction of the Chinab and Ravi : 
(Tieff. III.). 

Firishta says. “ Arrived at a place where the river of Jamu and the 
Chenab meet where there was a strong fortress called Talanbha.’* Briggs 
says “ to the conflux of the Chunab with the Ravy.’* 

From Tulumba Firi^ta tells us Timur marched to Shahnawaz where they 
took all the grain they required and burned the remainder. From thence 
he went to Ajudhan and Bhainir. Shahnawaz is shewn in Rennell’s map 
on the Eastern bank of the Ravi, Long. 72^ E. Lat. 30 5. N. Ajudhan is Pnk 
Pattan, and is about 80 miles S.-W. of ^ahnawaz. Here is tlie tomb of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-Din Ganji Shakkar which was visited by Timur. From Ajudhan 
to Bhatnir is about 90 miles. Firishta says from ^^filiskol to Bhatnir is 
fifty Kroh. See Elliott HI. 415 et seqq, for the description of this cam- 
paign translated from the MalfUfiat-i-Timuri. Timur calls Khfi]i§ kol, Kh rdis 
Kotali, and says it is ten has from Ajudhan and fifty from Bhatnir. 

» MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Bhatpar This should be Bhatnir, see note 

1 above. Firi^ta says that Timur’s force accomplished the distance between 
Ajudhan fKhalis kol) and Bhatnir in one day. This is a long march but as 
they were cavalry it is perhaps possible. 

4 The Bombay text of Firi^ta has Rao h also Briggs 

Firishta p. 4S8 footnote. Both MSS. agree with the text in giving Rai Jaljin 
as the name of the governor of the fort. Tho Malfu^dt-i-Timiiri calls him 
Rao Did Chain, see Elliott III. 422-423. 

B On the 3rd of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal. 

6 6fch of Rabrn-l-Awwal, see Elliott HI. 426-428. 

7 MS. (A) 
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with the bitter whirlwind of rapine and pillage, camped on the 
banks of the river Jamna opposite the town of Luni ^ not far 
from Dihli ; * and at this camp he put to the sword about fifty 
thousand prisoners who had fallen ® into the hands of his soldiery 
before reaching the river Ganges ; and some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of his army also, who had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the sword, taking all tliese Hindustani Muslims for Hindus, 
in their desire for the reward of holy war^ sent many of them 
with their own hands into the next world. 

270 . Then in the month of Jamaidu-l-Awwal 801 H. the gi’eat 
Timur crossed the Jamna and encamped at Firuzabad ^ and the 
next day encamped above the Hauz-i-Kha§?. Iqbal Khan having 
got ready a force of men and elephants, came out against him 
and engaged his troops, but was defeated in the first engagement, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were not able to withdraw even 
a portion of the elephants into the city,® so complete was the rout. 
And in this defeat many were killed, and when the glittering 
soldiers of the army of the night had routed the troops of the day, 
Iqbal !Qan and Saltan Mahmud leaving their families and friends 


1 Luni, seven miles N. N.-W. of DIlill. Tieff. I. 136. Louni ville autre fois 
peuplee efc muiiie d’un fort. Timur arrived there on the 27th Rabru-1- 
Awwal. Luni was situated on a Doab between the Jamna and the Halln. 

8 MS, (A) 8 MS. (A) 

^ The reward of the “ l^azi ” or one who fights in the cause of 

Islam is thus defined “ God is sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in the 
road of God, for his satisfaction and for that of his Prophet.” He shall if 
he be not killed, return to his home with plunder and rewards. And if he 
die, his reward is Paradise (Mishkatj XVII, Ij. 

The jihad or holy war is a duty enjoined in several passages in the 

Qur‘an and the Traditions, and its rewards are those of Paradise. {8ee 
Hughes Diet, of Islam, Art. Jihdd), 

6 Firishta states that he dug a deep trench and fastened a number of 
cows and buffaloes together with raw hide, stationing sharpshooters behind 
them, and when Iqbal Khan came out against him with his troops and 120 
elephants defeated him with great slaughter and advanced to the IIau?-i- 
Khass ; and see Elliott, HI, 438, et seqq. 

The date given by Badaoni is apparently wrong, as the Malfu^dt-i- Timicri 
says that Timur crossed the Jamna on the 6th Eabi‘u-1-Akhir. See Elliott, 
III. 443 and note 1. 

® MS. (A) omits and writes 

1 Not in MS. (A) which reads 
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in the bonds of shame and disgrace, took flight.^ Sultan Mal^mfld 
fled straight to Gujrat, and Iqbal ffiban crossing the Jamna 
escaped to the town of Baran, On the following daj the Great 
Timur gave quarter to the inhabitants of Dihli, receiving from, 
them much valuable property and many presents as the price of 
quarter. In the meantime however, the people of the cit^ killed 
some of the soldiers, accordingly on the fourth day he ordered 
all the inhabitants to be made prisoners,* and took them all off 
towards Transoxiana; eventually Shaikh AbmadKathu® whose tomb 
is well known at Sar Kbez ^ in Gujarat near to Ahmadabad, went 
along with the army and had an interview with the Great Timur, 
and made apparent to him his condition as a Darvegh, and his 
surpassing knowledge, moreover he argued with and confuted 
over and over again ® the learned doctors who were with the 

1 On tlie 7tli llabi*u-l- Akhir. 

s Firishia <Jikt eyUj See Elliott, III. 447. 

* MS. (A) 

Sbaikh Ahmad Khattu was born at DihlT A.H. 737 (A.D. 1336) of a 
noble family of that city. His name was NasIra-d-Din. He was ,a dis- 
ciple of Baba Is^dq Maghribi, and came to Gujarat in the roign of Salf.an 
Ahmad Gujarati (A.D. 1411-13). He was buried in Sarkhech near A^ima- 
dabdd, (Am-i-Akbari [Jarrett], III. 371). 

^aiWi Ahmad KUattu snrnamed Ganjbakhsh was surnamed from Khattu 
a village near Nagor, the residence of his spiritual guide Baba Ishaq Maghribi, 
After bis return from a pilgrimage to tlie holy places he came back to 
Gujarat and settled first at Sarkbej and afterwards at Ahmadabad, in the 
builditig of which ho was associated with Sultan Ahmad, A.H. 813-20. 

He died at Sarkhej in 849 aged 111 years, and his mausoleum with 

the buildings attached are said to have been begun by Muhammad Shah I, the 
son of Aljmad Shah, and to have been completed by his son and successor 
Qa.tbu-d-Dia ^ah. See Bayley, History of Gujarat, pp. 90-91, notes, 

4 The text reads vide Ain-i-Akbarl (Bloohmann), Text, 

II. 220. 

The text of Badaoni reads MS. (A) reads 

Tieffenthaler, I. 377 speaks of it as follows: — “A trois milles do Ouzarate 
se trouve Sarkis, village oil est le mausolee cons trait h grands frais par Gaus 
Ahmad Roi du Guzarate again at page 375 we find “ Gaus Ahmad, donb le 
magnifique tombeau porte par des arcades voutees, a rendu fameux le village 
de Sarkea, distant do 3 milles de la ville.” 

Sarkhej was three miles South-East from Asawal in the vicinity of which 
Aljmadabad was built by Sulfan Ahmad, 820 A.H. (1417 A.D.). 

6 MS. (A) 
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Traiisoxiaiia force, and begged for tlie prisoners* lives. Tbe Great 
Timur conceived sucli a strong liking for him that he acceded ^ 
to his request and liberated all the prisoners. 

This signal service of the Shaikh remained ever as a debt upon 
the people of Hindustan ; and a full detail of this circumstance is 
given at length in the Maqamat of the Shaikh. A few days after 
271> this victory Kbizr lOian and Bahadur Nahir Miwati,* who had 
taken alarm and fled to tlie hill country of Miwat, came in and 
paid their respects to the Great Timur ; ^ orders were issued to 
make all of their party prisoners, with the exception of Kbizr 
Khan, who had apparently done some former good service which 
saved him. After this he raised the banner of return and seized 
the country at the foot of the Siwalik hills,^ and greatly shook that 
hill countiy as it were with an earthquake, ere he reached Labor. 

For the date of this victory they assigned tlie two words 
(Rakha, affluence, prosperity) and (ATiar,^ a thorn) ; and 
Shaikha Klmkhar ® also, who had formerly served the Amir and 
had taken Labor by fraud from Sarang Khan, fell into his hands. 
He accordingly imprisoned him together with his wife and family, 
and gave orders to sack Labor and take the inhabitants prisoners. 
Then having made over Dipalpur and Multan to Khizr Khan he 

IMS. (A) tdyojs 

8 On Friday the 24(th of Rabihi-l-Akhir according to the Malfuzat-i-Timurl, 
which gives a different account of the treatment accorded to them. 

8 Badaoni omits to mention tJio capture of MIrat (29fch liab?ud- Akliir) and 
the victories on the Gauges ( Jumadiu-l-Awwal Ist to I5th). 

According to the account in the Malfuzdt-i-2'hnfm this was in response to 
an embassy sent to Bahadur Nahir by Timur at Kutila. 

8 Both of these words give the date. *200 + 600+ 1 *801 

=600+1+200*801. 

8 Timur captured seven forts in the Siwalik hills, fighting twenty battles 
in thirty -two days with invariable success. The eighth fort belonged to 
Bhaikha Khukhar and was taken about the 15th of Jamadiu-l-Awwal (Mlliott 
III. 4G7). Malik Sjiaikhd Khukhar was brother of Nusrat Khukhar who was 
formerly governor of Labor on behalf of Sultan Mal.miud of Dihli. He was 
taken prisoner by Prince Pir Muljammad and Rustam and Amir Jahan Shah, 
who had been sent by Timur with an army to Labor for that purpose and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Lahor. The Malfdzdt-i-Tlmuri states that 
Timur proceeded straight to Jammu whence his route was by Jabhan, 
Sambast, Barfija to Attock where he crossed the Indus. This was during 
the days between the 24th of Jumadiu-l-Akher and the 3rd of Rajab. See 
Elliott III. 474 -177 j see also ZaSar Ndma of Yazdi, Elliott HI. 620-52. 
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said to him ^ ‘ I have taken Dihli and have made a present of it 
to you.’ Leaving Lahor he proceeded by uninterrupted marches 
by way of Kabul to his capital Samarqand while Kliizr Kfean 
went to his own territory (jagtr). 

At this time such a famine and pestilence fell upon Dihli that 
the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who 
were left died, while for two whole months not a bird moved a 
wing in Dihli. In this interval Sultan Nusrat Shah, who after 
his defeat by Iqbal Kban had gone into the Doab, seeing that he 
had an open field, went first to Mirath and thence to Firuzabad, 
and fortified the city of Dihli. ‘Adil Khan and the other folk 
who had escaped from the hands of the Mughuls, coming out of the 
various holes and corners where they had been hiding, gathered 
round him ; when he had got together this company he nominated 
Shihab lOian to proceed to Baran against Iqbal Khan. Whilst 
he was on the way, a body of Hindus attacked Shihab Kh an 
suddenly by night, and raised him to the dignity of martyrdom. 
Iqbal Khan with great energy and promptitude obtained possession 
of his elephants and array, so that from day to day his power 
increased, while the affairs of Nusrat Shah, became more and more 
entangled. Iqbal Khan leaving Baran, started in the direction of 
Dihli, and Nusrat Shah leaving Firuzabad made for Mlwat where 2 
he died, and the four quarters of Hindustan came under the domi- 
nion of Maliks of the various tribes.^ 

Then in the year 802 H. (1399 A.D.) IqbM Khan marched against 
Shams Khan Auhadi ^ the ruler of Baiana, and the hostile forces 
met in the vicinity of Nuh and Fatal ; fortune favoured Iqbal 
Khan and Shams Khan proceeded to Baiana. Iqbal Khan led 
his army towards Kaithar and exacted contributions of money 
and services from Bai Harsingh.^ And in this same year Khwaja- 
i-Jahan was received into the mercy of Qod in Jaunpur. 


1 MS. (A) reads here 

2 Firishta tells us the names of these various independent rulers. See 
Briggs I. 498, 

8 According to Firishta this was in 803 H. 

4 MS. (A) ^ Rai Harsing was Rai of Itawa. By Kaifchar or 

Katehar is meant Rohilkhand. See Thomas Pathdn Kings, p. 326, note 2. 
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Quatrain. 

How long wilt tliou say “ Who has drunk tho cup of pleasure ? ** 
How long wilt thou say “ Who has gained the palm of fortune ? ** 
What avail all these idle tales, for we must depart, 

What profit in all these empty stories, since death must come. 

And Malik Mubarak Qaranqal,^ having assumed the title of 
Mubarak Shah, took his place. 

And in Jamaidu-l-Awwal * in the year 803 H. (1400 A*D. ) Shams 
Khan of Baiana and Mubar ak Khan son of Bahadur Nahir had 
an interview witli Iqbal Khan, who taking them with him fought 
a battle near Baitali on the banks of the Blackwater, which is 
known as the Kalapani, with Rai Sir ® the ruler of that district, 
and overcame him, and pursued the infidels as far as the confines 
of Itawa ; and on his arrival at Qanauj, Sultanu-§h-Sharq Mubarak 
Shah came up from Jaunpur and sat down over against him on 
the other bank of the river Ganges, but inasmuch as neither of 
them could effect a crossing, they each returned ^ to their own 
^3. country without doing anything. As he returned, Iqbal Khan 
treacherously put to death Shams ICbun and Mubarak Khan.^ 
In this same year Turkbacha Sultani, the son-in-law of Ghalib 
Khan of Sam ana, collected a large army, and on the ninth of 
Rajab of this j^ear fought a battle with Khizr Khan near Ajudhan, 
and being defeated went to the town of Bbuhar, where Ghalib 
Khan in concert with the other Amirs put him to death. 


1 His adopted son Malik Wosil. 

8 All MSS. write this constantly instead of 

8 Firighta (Bo. text) says. 

(jfL) J 

Whence he arrived at the township of Baitali on the banks of the Ganges 
Eai Sanij* ... came out to oppose him. 

Briggs says ;—r“ When he reached the village of Puttyaly on the Ganges 
the Ray of Serinagar ... opposed him.” 

The Kalapani is the Kali Naddi or KkUni (sec Hunter I-mp. Gazett, VII. 
827) lying between the Jumna and Ganges. Timur calls it the Karasu (Black 
water), Elliott, III. 452. 

4 The text here is wrong ; for read MS. (A). 

8 MS (A) only says Khan, but Firishfca’s account includes Mubarak 

Khiu so that the text is probably correct. 
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And in the year 804 H. (1401 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Mu|jL*immad Shah arrived at Dihli from Dhar, and although Iqbal 
Khan went out to receive him, and caused him to alight at the 
Jalian Numa ^ palace with all expressions of service and mani- 
festations of respect, still, since Iqbal Qian was in possession of 
all the paraphernalia of royalty, Sultan Mahmud became very 
jealous of him and took him with him towards Qanauj. And in 
this year Maliku-sh-Sharq Mubarak Shah died, and his younger 
brother Sultan Tbralnm siuiceeded him, and came out to fight 
with Sultan Maljimud and Iqbal Khan, Sultan Mahmud before 
engaging in conflict left the army of Iqbal Khan iindei* pretence 
of a hunting expedition, and had an interview with Sultan 
Ibrahim who treated him with scant ceremony ; Sultan Mahmud 
accordingly removed Shabzada Fath Khan of Herat, who was 
holding Qanauj on behalf of Mubarak Shah, and took that fortress 
under his own contj’ol. The populace of Qanauj, both people and 
soldiery, joined Sultan Mahmud, and Sultan Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunpur, while Iqbal Khan retraced his steps towards Dihli, so 
that Sultan Mahmud was left in undisputed and contented 
possession of Qanauj, 

And in the year 805 H. (1402 A.D.) Iqbal Khan made an 274 . 
attack upon the country round the fortress of Gfwaliar, which Rai 
Harsingh * had taken by treachery from the Muslims during the 
invasion of Timur, and wresting it from the possession of Bairam 
Dev the son of Harsingh,^ took it into his own control. 

And in the year 800 H. (1403 A. D.; Tatar Khan the son of 
Zafar Khan, forgetting his filial duty took his father prisoner by 
treachery and sent him to Asawal, assuming to himself the title of 
Sultan Ka?iru-d-Din Muh'><mmad Shah, and set out at the head of 
a large army with the intention of attempting to reduce Dihli. 
Wiiile he was on the way his uncle Shams Khan administered 
poison to him and removed him, then he released Zafar Khan and 
the whole army joined him. 

1 MS. (A) reads Jahanpandh, This was the name given to the 

central portion of the triple citadel of Dihli connecting old Dihli with Siri. 

It was sitnated in the midst of the inhabited city, and had thirteen gates ; of 
the other two, Siri had seven gates, and old Dihli ten gates. See Elliott, III. 

44t8. The palace was oallefl Jahdn Numd as in the text. 

8 Firishta calls him Nareingh. 

8 Both MSS. and text read Harsingh. 

46 
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Verse. 

A parricide is not fitted to be a king*, 

And. even if he is fitted he will not last for more tlian six 
months. 

And in the year 807 H. (1404 A.D.) Tqbal Khan maiched 
towards Grwaliar and Itawa, the Rais of which districts all took 
refuge within the fortress of Itawa, and stood siege for four 
months ; at last they made overtures for peace, stmding four ele- 
phants aud other presents of suitable nature. Iqbal IDiau leaving 
there came to Qanauj, and fought with Sultan Mahmud, but was 
unable to effect his purpose owing to the strength of the fortifica- 
tions, so returned to Dihli without accomplishing his object. 

And in the Muharram of the year 808 H. (1405 A.D.) he 
marched for Samana, and from thence came to Rupar,t aud by 
stratagem laid hands upon Bahram Khan Turkbaclia, who had 
been an antagonist of Sarang Khan, and flayed his head. Leaving 
Rupar he proceeded towards Multan, intending to tight wdth 
Khizr Khan, and at Talaundi taking with him Rai Kfimalu-d- 
Din Mubin and the other Zamindars, on the nineleenth of the 
month of Jumadiu-l-A wwal in the abovementioned year, he 
engaged in battle with Khizr Khan in the neighbonrhood of 
275 . Ajudhan,2 on the banks of a tributary (of the Satlaj) ; ^ and since 

1 In the Uraballa district, 43 miles North of Ambala city, Lat. 20'’ 57' N. 
Long. 76’ 33' E. on the south bank of the Sutlej, (Hunter Imp. Gnz,, XII. 82). 

8 Ajudhan the ancient name of Pakpattan. Lat. 30'’ 20' 40" N. Long. 
73° 25' 50" B. It is known as Pakpattan, or Ferry of the Pure, from Shaikh 
Farldu-d-DIn Ganj Shakkar who is buriedl there. The saint was called Ganj 
Shakkar as he was reputed to have the miraculous power of turning into 
sngHT whatever he put into his month, even earth and stones. Pilgrims from 
all parts of India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia flock to this shrine, and 
during the Muharram festival as many as 60,000 persons have been present. 
Daring the afternoon and night of the last day the crowds vie with one 
another in attempting to gain access to a narrow opening in a wall near the 
shrine known as the “ Gate of Paradise.” Whoever can force his way throngh 
this opening during the prescribed honrs is assured of an entrance into 
Paradise. For this reason the crash is excessive and many are injured. 

See Hunter Imp. Qaz. X. 632-533, also Cunningham (A. G. 1.) 214-219. 

8 In the text and MSS. wo read Ajudhan dar Jcindr 

i-dihinda^ which at first Bight seems diflBcult to understand, until the old maps 
are consulted. We see in Rennell’s map (A.D. 1782) that Ajudhan was 
situated (G. g) upon an island surrounded by the Satlaj to the north, and a 
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ill -fortune at fended Iqbal IQian,^ he was defeated in the very 
first engage me lit, and his horse being wounded could not bear him 
off the field, so that the soldiers of Khizr Khan pursued him, and 
cutting off his head sent it to Fathpur, one of tlie dependencies 
of Multan. And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Althir of this year 
Sultan Mahmud came from Qanauj at tlie invitation of the Anurs 
of Dihli, and once more sat upon the throne of Dibli, and conferred 
appointments upon the Amirs, and sent the family of Mubarak 
Khan to Kol. And in the month of Jurnaidu-l- Avvwal of the 
year 809 H. (1406 A.D.) Sultan Mal^mud marched with a force 
towards Qanauj, and Sultan Ibrahim came out thence and crossed 
the Ganges, but they both turned back without fighting.^ 

Sult^an Ibraliim went towards Jaunpur, and Sultan Mahmud 
towards Dihli, but seeing that the Amirs of Sultan Mahmud’s army 
one after the other loft for their own districts as they came to them 
in the march, Sultan Ibrahim turned back and besieged Qanauj ; 
Miilik Mahmfxd Tarmati, who was holding Qananj for Sultan 
Mahmud, kept Sultan Ibrfihim engaged infighting for four mouths, 
but when he saw that no reinforcements were arriving from any 
quarter he was forced to sue for peace, and SL^’endered Qanauj 
to Sultan Ibrahim.^ Sultan Ibrahim passed the rainy season at 
Qanauj, and then having made over that district to Ikhtiyar Khan 
the grandson of Malik Daulat Yar of Kanpila, started to reduce 
Dihli. 

tributary stream which left the main river to the eastward of Ajudhan, and 
flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower jjpwn. This explains 
Badaoui’s statement. The town of Ajudhan is gerier^pP said to have stood 
upon the bank of the Satlaj itself. Cunningham (A. G. of India 214) says 
“ The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on tlie high bank of tlie old Satlej 
28 miles to the south-west of Dep ilpur and 10 miles from tlie present course 
of the river” (1871 A.D.) Bub from BadaonVs statement it is clear that 
Ajudhan stood, not on the banks of the Satlaj itself, but on a southern 
loop or tributary stream. It is the modern Pakpattan, see note 2. 

I There is a play on the words jVi Iqbdl, good fortune and Idhdr^ 
bad fortune. 

^ According to FirisJjita Ibrahim »^ah was induced to return to Jaunpur 
by the intelligence that Muzaffar ^dh of Gujrab had taken prisoner Alp 
Khan, commonly called Sultin Hoshaiig, and was now marching on Jaunpur. 

•WMS. (A). 

The text has the words which seem to be siiperfliuous. They are 

not in MS. (A). 
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And in the year 810 H. (1407 A.D.) Nasrat Khan Karkandaz,^ 
and Tatar Khan the son of Sarang Khan, and Malik Mar^aba the 
slave of Iqbal Khan, turned against Sultan Mahmud and joined 
Sultan lb:ahim, and Asad Khan Lodi fortified himself in Sam- 
bhal. The following day Saltan Ibrahim reduced the fortress 
of Sambhal and gave it to Tatar Khan : then crossing the 
Gatiges he encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the fort 
of Kicha in the vicinity of Dihli, where he learned that Zafar 
Khan had taken the district of Dhar* and was making his way 
to Jaunpnr ; ® accordingly leaving Malik Mar^aba in Baran, he 
reached Jaunpur by continuous marches ; Sultan Mahmud pursued 
him and having killed Malik Mar^aba in battle, and taking 
Sambhal * without a fight, left there Basad Khan after his usual 
custom. Tatar Khan marched to Qanauj and the Sultan came to 
Dihli. And in this year Khizr Khan came with a large force 
and drove Daulat Khan out of Sam ana. ^ The Amirs of that 
district all sought an interview with him, and the whole country 
as far as to the outskirts of Dihli fell into his hands ; only Rohtak 
and the Doab remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmud. 

And in the year 811 H. (1408 A.D.) Sultan Mahmfid proceeding 
to Hissar Firuz took it ^ fro^i Qiwam Khan to whom Khizi* Khan 
had given it, and having taken possession of it, on arriving at the 
village of Rata turned back towards Dihli : Khi?<r IQian then 


1 Or probably Gargaiidaz ‘Hhe wolf-slayer MS. (A) reads (?) kitfja, 

which means a huge elephant. 

8 In Central India. Lat. 23° 36' N. Long, 76° 4' B. see Hunter Imp. Gaz. IV. 
248. 

® In Central India, between Lat. 25° 23' 45" and 26° 12' N. Long. 82° 10' and 
83° 7' 45" B. 

Snljtan Ibrahim built at Jaunpur the Atala Masjid, using for this purpose 
the stones of a Hindu temple the votive offering of Jai Ohand which he 
destroyed. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. VII 152. 

* In Rohilkund Lat. 28° 35' 6" N. Long. 78° 36' 46" B., 23 miles S. W. of 
Moradabad and four miles W. of the Sot River. See Rennell’s map. Tieff. 
III. where he places it 45 miles N. B. of Bareilly. The Sambalaka of Ptolemy. 
See McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 133. See also Hunter XII. 187. 

^ Tieff. I. 133, about 26 miles S. W. of Hausi and 100 miles to the eastward 
of Dihli. 

* MS. (A) reads t) Firishta call the fortress Firuza. 

1 Or Rana (A). 
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came by way of Robfcak with a large army from Fathabad to oppose 
Sultan Mahmud,^ and laid siege to Dihll, but was not able to 
maintain the siege by reason of the severe famine which prevailed 
in Dihli, then having taken possession of the Doab he returned to 
Fat^pur * 

And in the year 812 H. (1409 A.D.) ® Bairain Khan Tuikbacha,^ 
who after the death of Bahrain Khan Turkbacha had become 
master of Samana, and had been defeated in a battle with Danlat 277 
Khan, and again revolting against Khizr Khan had had a second 
interview with Danlat Khan, now offered his services to Kliizr 
Khan, and received a confirmation of the grant of the districts 
formerly held by him in fief. And in the year 813 H. (1410 A.D.) 

Khizr Khan besieged the fortress of Hohtak ^ for six months, and 
after reducing it proceeded to Fathpur.® In this year Sultan 
Mahmud made an expedition to Kaithar and arrived at the capital 
Dihli. 

In the year 814 H. (1411 A.D.) Khizr Khan came to Karnul 
and Miwat^ and ravaged that country, and blockading Sultan 


• MS. (A) reads here y 

\j 

2 For some inscrntable reason Briggs passes over the events of two 3 earB 
here. cf. Firi^ta, Bo. text, p. 292, and Briggs, pp. 503-504. 

8 The text says 712 H. MS. (A) gives 812 H. 

The editor of the text gives a footnote to say that all three MSS. give 
712 H. 

^ MS. (A) inserts before omit.s f) after A>UU». 

Firishta says that IWitiyar Khan joined Khizr Khan seeing he was the 
stronger, 

8 Held according to Firishta by Malik Idris on behalf of Mahmud Shah. 

8 By way of Samana (Firishta). 

T Which was held by Iqlim Khan and Bahadur Khan (Firi^ta). 

8 Miwdt. For an account of this Province see Hunter Gaz. Vol. IX, 
pp, 418 and seqq. from which the substance of this note is taken : 

The Meos, a tribe which gave their name to this province were of 
obscure origin claiming to be Rajputs, but probably a combination from 
various stocks and sources and nearly allied to the Minas. The original 
Meos probably became converts to Islam at the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin j 
their customs are a mixture of Hindu and Musuhnan observances. 

The province of Miwat lay south of Dihli and in Mugful times formed 
part of the ^ubah of Agra. Its most famous towns were Narnaul, Ulwur, 
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Mahmud in the fortress of Siri, which is part of Dihli,i and 
Ikhtiyar Khan in FirozabM, and fighting several tierce battles, 
was prev ented from maintaining the siege * by reason of the 
dearness of grain, and returned to Fathpur by way of Panipath.s 
And in the year 815 H. (1412 A.D.) ^ Sultan Mahmud departed 
from this world, and the kingdom passed from the fiimily, of 
Firuz Shah. The duration of his reign, full as it was of turmoil 
and vicissitudes, was twenty years ^ and two months, during which 
Sultan Maljrnud had had only the name of sovereignty. 

Verse. 

Who is there in this long-enduring world 

Who can say “ Mine is the kingdom ” save the Almighty ? 

Verse, 

A head which the fates exalt to a lofty position 
They later on entangle its neck in a noose. 


Tijara and Rewari. Bahadur Nahir (who is frequently mentioned in the 
text) was the founder of the J^auzada race, long the rulers of Miwat. 

The province of Mlwnt included part of the British districts of Muttra, 
Gurgilon, a considerable portion of Ulwnr, and some of Bhartpiir. 

•See Tieifenthaler. Vol. 111. Map. where the province is njarked. 

1 In tlie Malfuzat-i-Thhuri we read that Timur plundered “all the three 
cities of JJihli, by name Siri, Jahanpanah and old Dihli.” 

See Elliott, 111. p. 447, also Thomas Pathdn Kmgs, p. 313, note 3. 

* MS. (A) omits 

S Pdnfpath. A town of great antiquity. Lat. 2fF 23' N. Long. 77° 1' 10'' 
E. 53 miles N. of DilhI. It was the scene of decisive battles on three occa- 
sions in historical times. The famous surgeons, father and son, ^ailA Hasan 
and ^aikh Bina were natives of Pnnipat, see Ain-i-Akbari (Bj 1. 543, 7iote 
to Ko. 94. 

See Hunter Imp. Oaz. XI. 44. 

4 In the month of Zii Qa‘da (Firishta). Firi^ta does not state the year 
though taken in connection with what has gone before he appears to mean 
814 H. but see n 2 : Badaoni however agrees, with the T dr ilOi'i- Mubarak Shdhi. 
On this point see Thomas, Pathdn Kings, p. 317, note i. 

^ MS. (A) reads here, 

^ (Jim ^ (^b v..,^bc j 

Firishta has almost the same words but says twenty years as 

in the text. So also the Tdrif^-i- Mubarak Shdht, 

Firishta’s statement is not very clear as to the year in which Mahmud 
died, but as he Koes on to sav that after his death the Amirs crave in their 
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Save the blood of kings thevo is noviglit in this bowl, 

Save ^ the dust of lovers there is nought in this desert. 

Of tb.e poets of the reign of Sultan Martin fid is Qazi Zabir 
Dihlavi 8 who has left a Diwau (anthology) full of qasidahs in 
eulogy (of Mahmud) of which this is one. 

Heir to the mighty monarchy, Sultan Maljimud, 

Who succeeded his father and grandfather in the sovereignty 278- 
of the world ; 

He removed Dabaran ^ from the sky to serve as his signet, 

While Taurus complained saying I have but this one eye 
left.^ 

By the first strain of his bow string he has wakened the Lion, 

And after that he has stretched him out in sleep with the 
deep-piercing arrow. 

The whole world boasts of full satiation at the board of thy 
favour, 

Save only the lute which complains that its belly is empty.^ 

Oh thou whose world-conquering sword flashes in the dark- 
ness of infidelity like to the lightning flashing through the 
darkness of night, 

Although tlie heaven has made thine enemies intoxicated 
like the eyes of the beloved idols for some time, still at last 
it has overthrown them. 


allegiance to Danlat Khan Lodi, who struck the coinage, &c., in Mn^arram of 
816 H. it is tolerably clear that he means Zu-1-Qa‘da 816 H. as the date of 
Mahmud’s death, and not 814 H. as Briggs would have it, 

1 Misprint in the text. MS. (A) reads ^9^*. 

2 Qfizi 2 ihir DihlavT. I can find no mention of this poet. 

& The Ilyades one of the two clusters of stars included within the 

constellation Taurus the other being the Pleiades. 

Ancient astronomers were not agreed as to the number of stars included 
in the Hyades. Thales reckoned two only ( a and e) the two eyes of the 
Bull. (Smith, Diet. Greek and Rom. Autiq. 160 a). 

4i The constellation Taurus is here spoken of as having lost one of Ids two 
eyes by which must be meant the two clusters of stars above mentioned 
and not a and « of Taurus as reckoned by Thales. 

h The ruhdh or late, is a stringed instrument like a guitar but having 
the body shaped like a hollowed gourd somewhat resembling the body of the 
mandolin. 
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It is envy of tliy generous hand which throws the ocean into 
tnrnnlt, for if it be not so, the ocean is never so disturbed 
by the winds of heaven. 

The following is also by the same author : 

Thou srt a monarch before whom the heavens bow in adoration, 

Thou art a King in whose reign time itself exults. 

Qiblah ^ of the nation, and mainstay of kingdoms and reli- 
gion, Mahmud 

Whom the assemblies of Sultan have chosen as their Imam.* 

The Qizi of the heavens^ comes out on foot to receive him 
279. When the Governor of liis unerring judgment sends the 
summons. 

He keeps constant watch ^ lest sedition should make a night 
assault, 

Thy vigilance stands with a drawn sword in its hand while 
the people sleep (in safety). 

In order that thy enemy may not enjoy the sweet breezes 
of the garden of thy favour 

The heavens have afflicted him with fever and lieadache in 
addition to catarrh.^ 

1 This line should read ns in MS. (A). 

A foot-note to the Calcutta text states that the reading there given is the 
same in all three MSS. of Badaoni and that probably the word 
has dropped out after the word This is a quite unnecessary sup- 

position. The reading above given fulfils all requirements. MS. (B) corres- 
ponds save that for it reads jij an evident copyist’s error. 

QihJah. This is the direction in which Mnslims are bound to turn 
during prayer : This is laid down in the Qur’an, Sura II. “ We see thee often 
turn thy face about in the heavens, but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah 
thou shalt like. Turn then thy face towards the sacred Mosque, wherever 
ye be turn your faces towards it” (v. 139). From the Hijra, Mohammad at 
first directed his followers to turn towards the temple at Jerusalem, but in 
the second year of the Hijra the Ka‘bah at Mekka was fixed as the qiblah. 
See Hughes* Diet, of Islam^ s. v. Qiblah. 

Imam. In this passage the word is used in the sense of Khalifah. 

* Qazi-i-Cl>arkh. The planet Jupiter. 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly 

* This couplet is inevitably ridiculous to English ears : the meaning is that 
in order to deprive him of the pleasures of the perfumed breezes, he baa 
been afflicted with the anosmia which results from a cold in the h^ad. 
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The heavens have apportioned every arrow of thine to one 
of the various families, 

Ifc were not possible to allot the arrows ^ in any better way 
than this. 

The following is also his : 

My love has gone outside, do thou my life also go outside. 

For if thou art not outside with my love, thou wilt be outside 
the pale of love. 

Specially that now, in order to uproot the infidels and rebels,* 

The royal standards have gone out clothed in good fortune. 

Shah Mabniud, he who when he sallied forth against the 
infidels, 

Thou would’st say ‘Isa has come forth to slay Dajjal.® 

Thy reign has cast sedition into the bondage of annihilation. 
I said to the heavens, Beware ! this is a prisoner * of the 
Sultan, free him not ! 

I Sxhdm, called also qiddh, These are the arrows used by the 

ancient Arabs for gambling in the manner called AUmaisar (for- 

bidden in the Qur’an, II. 216, v. 92, 93). In this game a camel was bought 
and slaughtered, and divided into twenty-eight portions which were drawn for 
with ten arrows called azldm. The numbers after the names of the 

arrows indicate the value of the share drawn, faz^ (1), tau'am (2)> 

raqib (3), (^)> (^)» *- 4 ^^ musbal (6), 

muallq (7). 

The remaining three arrows were blanks and gained no share. Their 
names were saflh, manihy waghd. The name of each 

arrow was written upon it and they were all put into a bag called 
rihdbah, and given into the charge of a trustworthy man known ns 
al-muJU or al-mujlz whose duty was to shake the arrows up and draw 

out one for each in turn. Whoever drew a blank had to pay the cost of 
the camel, while those who drew a winning arrow received a proportionate 
share according to the value of the arrow. See Majma*u-l-Bahrainj Maqmnah, 
XIII. p. 99. 

* The couplets are here given in the order in which they occur in both 
MSS. (A) (B). 

8 Dajjdl. See page 278 n 4 ** A name given in the ]y[adTa to certain 

religious impostors who shall appear in the world ; a term equivalent to our 
use of the word Antichrist, klulbammad is related to have said there would 
he about thirty.” Hughes’ Viet of Iddm. 64. See also Albiruni Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, pp 196-196. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) l*w. 
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This is also his : 

The month of Dai ^ has arrived, and the air has in conse- 
quence become so coldl * 

That nothing save the icy breeze can move from its place. 

The earth is cold and frost bound, ^ the air is even colder than 
the earth, 

In very truth the air is chill with the weariness of age. 

In the garden the fire of the tulip and Gulnar have died 
down, 

280. From the cold the (graceful ) trees of the garden have become 
mere sticks. 

The water is hard frozen from the cold, and says with petu- 
lance, 

I will break if anyone places his foot upon my head. 

No single bud comes oat from its resting place in the heart of 
the tree, although it wears upon its cypress-like body a cap 
and mantle. 

The bird has ceased its song when it saw the havoc wrought 
by autumn. 

When a general pillage is going on, lamentation is futile. 

Seek not for leaves and seed-bearing fruit in the garden, for 
to-day 

The leaves have been scattered by the wind, the seeds 
remain hidden beneath the earth. 

The morning breeze draws every breath like a deep drawn sigh, 

Seeing that it has cast to the winds so beauteous a being as 
the rose. 

So far has the rose gone that should you search the East and 
the West, 

You will not find it save in the assembly of the King of the 
World. 

Shah Mahmud from the splendour of whose assemblies, there 
is eternal spring in the month of Dai, and the world is like 
Paradise. 


1 The tenth month of the Persian ghamsi year when the Sun is in 
Capricorn, corresponding to the commencement of winter. 

* MS. (A) omits 

* MB. (A) reads in place of Text and MS. (B). 
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He who when he draws np his array, and orders it for battle, 

The lines of the enemies at the very sight of him pale with 
terror. I 

His heart is the rising place of saored knowledge,* and he has 
knowledge, 

Because * he fathoms the secrets of Fate with a glance. 

Oh thou who in the rules of Government art an example to 
vazirs, 

The vazirs have issued no order save on the authority of thy 
judgment. 

If it be not the intention of the wind to write a memorial 
of thy virtues * 

Why does it scatter the leaves of the rose in the garden, 

The sun in comparison with thy (brilliant) judgment looks 
like Suha ^ 

Although Suha cannot be seen in the bright light of the Sun. 

Thou slayest thine enemies, and Time confesses thy excellence ; 

Thou art the refuge of the people, and the evil doers take 
shelter under thy wing. 

The cupbearer of thy feast bears a cup of joy in his hand, 

The herald of thy fame has the whole world beneath his feet. 

The banquet of Truth cannot be spread save in praise of thee 

Although the whole feast terminates with the distribution of 
sweetmeats. 

Hail Khusru ! even should I remain excluded from attendance 
upon thee 

I shall not take one moment’s rest from praising and eulogis- 
ing thee. 

My duty is thy service, since were I to refrain from that 

I have no other occupation save singing thy praises. 


I An adequate translation of those lines seems impossible. There is a 
tajn%$‘i-lafzl or play upon words here which cannot be pre- 
served in English. The words dr ad Safrd, have two meanings, Ist, 

draws up its lines, and 2nd, grows pale, according as 1® taken as two 

words or as one. 


% MS. (A) and (B) write Oj^j\ 

» MS. (A) write jf- Text and MS. (B) A/, 

♦ MS. (A) reads incorrectly 

• Suha is the name of a dim star in Ursa Major. Bee Lane «. v. 
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Thou hast led thine army against thy enemies, and I follow 
thee 

Sending early and late the army of benediction to thy 
assistance. 

As long as the nights of the month of Dai are longer than 
its days, 

And until the season of Nauroz comes round unpreoeded by 
winter, 

May the garden of thy enjoyment blossom like the season of 
spring. 

May the life of thy enemies be shorter than the days of winter. 

This is another of his compositions. 

The scent of the rose has arisen, haste my companion to the 
rose-garden, 

Seek for the old wine, and re-call that old love of thine. 

282 . The branch of the rose, like the date-palm of ‘Isa, refreshes 

the soul in the garden 

Because the breeze gently shakes it continually like Mariam. ^ 

Although the tender branch inclines with the wind, from one 
side to the other 

Yet a stream flows, Praise he to Ood^ up to the ^irat-i-mus- 
taqim.® 

Tlie branch is full of leaves, why does the nightingale com- 
plain in its song ? 

How is it possible that Moses should have patience when he 
has Kbizr for companion ? ® 


' “ So she conceived him and she retired with him into a remote place. 
And the labour pains came upon her at the trunk of a palm-tree and she 
said, ‘ 0 that 1 had died before this, and been forgotten out of mind ! ’ and he 
called to her from beneath her, ‘ Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream 
beneath thy feet ; and shake towards thoe the trnnk of the palm-tree, it will 
drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather ; sojeat and drink and cheer thine eye.’ ” 
Qur’an. Palmer’s translation. Bee Qur’an. Sura XIX. vv. 20-28. 

• ^irdi-i’mustaqim. The hair-like bridge over the midst of Hell over which 
the righteous will pass like lightning. 

Qur‘an, I. 6, Hughes art §irajl;. It is also interpreted to mean the religion 
of Islim. Qur^an, III. 44. Bee also Lane, s. v. 

S This refers to the legend told by Mn\ianimadan commentators on certain 
verses of the Qur’an, that when Kh igr had disappeared in search of the water 
of immortality, Moses was inspired to search for him and was told that he 
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The wind draws lines across the stream like the scsiibe as 
he drives his pen, 

The eye of the narcissus points to the sky like the eye of tlie 
astronomer as he prepares his tables. 

The parrots flaunt in green attire, the ringdove wears white 
garments, 

The crow is devoid of any such honourable vestments, wear- 
ing as it does a black blanket.^ 

Yon would say * that the narcissus has produced a transcript 
of these people (timam) who sleep below the dust. Look ! 
it has for each alif two 

The sumbul and narcissus are copies of the locks and eyes 
of the fair ones; 

Of those two, one falls prostrate stricken with blackness, 
the other comes intoxicated (with love).* 

would meet him by a rook whore two seas met, and where he should lose a 
fish which he was directed to take with him. The companion spoken of is 
said to have been Joshua, and the servant who guided them (v. 64) was no 
less than Khizr himself, and when Moses asked if he sliould follow him said, 
“Verily thou oanst never have patience with mo. How canst thou be patient 
in what thou comprehendest no knowledge of.“ Khizr upon being assured 
by Moses that he would be patient bade him to follow bat nob to ask about 
anything he might see. They embarked in a ship which Khizr scuttled, where- 
upon Mosea naturally asked the reason and was rebuked. Further on they 
met a boy whom Khizr killed and again roused Moses* impatience ; again* 
they found a wall which Khizr prevented from falling without exacting any 
reward for his services, and again Moses became impatient whereupon Khizr 
said, “ This is the parting between mo and thee “ and explained to Moses tho 
reason for his action in each case. See Qur'an XVIII. 64 and following verses. 

1 The couplets are arranged in the order in which they come in the MSS. 

8 The text reads with a foot note variant MSS. (A) (B) 

agree with text. 

or Nargis. The poet’s narcissus. Narcissus poeticus N. O. 

Amaryllidaceae. This natural order has a single style with throentigmas, 
and six stamens of which tho anthers burst inwards. The poet here likxms the 
three divisions of the style to throe alifs ( I) and the stamens to six mtms 
((* ) the anthers forming the head of the letter, and the curved filament its 
downward stoke. Thus the single alf/ (t) and two mims (f ) form he says 
the word umam : the plural of urnmatun meaning the followers of 

a prophet, or a people of one religion, hence generioally a generation of men 
as in the saying ^ generations of men have passed otoap. 

S Sumhul. Nardostachys Jatamansi. N.O. Valerianaoeae. Bee net# 6. 
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The rose-bud has blossomed by the blast of the breeze of 
the garden, 

In truth, he who has a resigned heart rejoices even when 
misfortune befalls him. 

You would say that the black spot which has come in the 
heart of the tulip from the cruelty of autumn 

Is a Hindu who has fallen ^ into the flames of hell. 

She stands there on one foot lifting upwards two eyes • 

Beseeching the merciful Lord ® to grant the King eternal life. 

He in comparison with whose youthful fortune the heaven is 
as an old man bowed with age,* 

And for instructing his judgment, abstract Wisdom ^ is as an 
intelligent child. 

When once the power of growth ® has obtained sufficient 
intensity from his sharp sword, it splits the fruit- stone, as 
his sword does the enemy, into two halves beneath the 
earth. 

The star of sovereignty ,7 which has left its orbit to seek thy 
auspicious presence, 

Will find its proper orbit if it becomes stationary at thy 
court. 

page 146 : see also Asiatic Researches , Vol. II, pp. 405 et segq for a paper on this, 
the Indian Spikenard, from which the following is taken “ the true nard or 
Jatamansi which, by the way, has other names in the Amarcosh, the smoothest 
of which are gatild and liSmasd both derived from words meaning hair*’ The 
comparison of the narcissus to the eye is so familiar as to need no reference, 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

> The scape of the tulip is here spoken of as bearing two flowers. 

*MS. (A) i->J- 

* I read hero •pir-i-nigunaet for (MSS. and text) 

pir-i-nehmt which has no intelligible meaning. Probably the author wrote 

nigunast. 

b *aql4‘Tcull. The first or supreme intelligence, a name given to the 

Angel Gabriel. In the language of the Sufis the ‘aql-i-kull (called also 
uawwal) appears to answer to the “ Logos ** of the Alexandrian School. See 
Kashghdf^fi’Istildhu-l-funicnf II. p. 1028. 

6 for KiijjS, 

Rujii’-i'kaukah, called also RijaH) is the motion of a 

star in opposition to the movement in the normal direction which is known by 
the term fstiqdmat. See Kosljshaf, 8. v. 
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And in trufcli after Qazi Zahir no poet arose in HindiistSu whose 
poetry repaid the trouble of reading. After the death of SultSn 
Mahmud the great Amirs of Hindustan as for instance Mub&riz 
Khan and Malik Idris who was the ruler of Rohtak, quarrelled 
with Khizr Khan and were disposed to make common cause with 
Daulat Khan, Khizr Khan accordingly stood fast in Fathpur and 
made no expeditions to any country. 

In Muharram of the year 816 H. (1414 -A .D.) Daulat Khan 
having gone towards Kaithar on a hunting expedition and having 
brought the Rais of that district into his toils, went to Baitali, 
and Mahabat Khan the Wali of Bad Son came thither and joined 
him. And in this year Sultan Ibrahim besieged Qadir Khao the son 
of Mahmud Khan in Kalpi, and Daulat Khan being very short 
handed, ignored him, and omitted to send reinforcements to 
either of these places ; and Khizr Khan in Zu-l-qa^da of this year 
came to the fortress of Firuzabad,^ the Amirs of which district 
came into him, and Malik Idris was besieged in Rohtak. Khizr 
Khan marched by that route to Miwat and taking with him Jalal 
Khan Miwat! the brother’s son of Bahadur Nahir, conveyed him 
to Sanbal which place he pillaged, and in Zu Hijjah of that same 
year ho encamped before the gates of Dihli with the intention 284 . 
of taking it ; Daulat Khan held out for four months, but at 
last was compelled by the want of agreement with Malik Lona 
and the other supporters of Khizr Khan to sue for peace, humbly 
and earnestly. He had an interview with Khizr Khsn who threw 
him into prison, and delivered him to Qiwam Khan who conveyed 
him to the fortress of Firuza and slew him. This happened in the 
year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) on the seventeenth of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal.* 

Verse. 

Everyone whom the world favours, she at last ^ spills his blood, 

What can be the condition of that child, whose mother is 
his enemy. 

Masnau-i-^Al! Kj[i^r Kpan ibn Maliku-sh-Shabq^ ibn Malik 

Suleiman, 

In the year before mentioned after the conquest of Dilhi, having 

1 MS. (A) reads 

* Firishta adds. The duration of his reign was one year and three mouths. 

8 MS. (A) reads for 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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raised tbe standards of monarchy, became firmly established upon 
the throne of sovereignty. 

This Malik Suleiman had been exalted in his childhood b^^ 
Malik Nasiru-l-Mulk Marwan Firuz Shahi to the rank of a son, 
and had been educated accordingly. In real truth he was a 
Saiyyidzada of high family, so that on one occasion Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan Saiyyidu-s-Sadat, the fountain of dignities, Shaikli 
Jalalu-l-Haqq wau-s-Shara‘wau-d-din al-Bukhari may Ood sanctify 
his soul, came for some important purpose into the house of 
Malik Marwan Daulat ; food was served, and Malik Suleiman 
brought the ewer and bason to Makhdum intending to pour water 
over his august hands. Maldidum addressing him by the title of 
Malik Marwan Daulat, said. This lad is a Saiyyid Zada, and it is 
derogatory to him to allot him such a menial service. From that 
286. day forth, it was known that Malik Suleiman was an undoubted 
Saiyyid ; but besides this, the signs of Saiyyidship, and good 
qualities and praiseworthy traits became manifestly visible in the 
character of Masnad-i-*Ali Saiyyid Khi^r Klian. 

‘ Verse. 

The Saiyyid was a man in whom were manifested 
' The virtues of Muljiammad, and the grace of ‘Ali the accepted. 

The following is an epitome of the career of Malik Marwan 
Daulat, He was governor of Multan in the time of Firuz Shah, 
and after the death of Malik Marwan Daulat, the Government of 
that district devolved upon his son Malik Shaikh, shortly after 
whose death it was confirmed to Malik Suleiman. He also 
bade farewell to this world in that reign, and the country of 
Multan with its dependencies was conferred upon Saiyyid ETiizr 
Hban on behalf of Sultan Firuz Shah, up to the date when the 
aforesaid Saiyyid was advanced to the Sultanate by the Amirs. 
He however would not assume the title of King; but received the 
title of Rayat-i-A‘ala.^ 

On the date mentioned he alighted at the palace of Sultan 
Mahmud, and gained over the hearts of great and small by public 
largesse and unbounded favours, distributing titles, offices, and 
territories among his personal attendants; in the very first year 
of his accession he conferred upon Malik Nahv* (Tu^fa) the title 

I See Thomas, Paf/ian Kings^ p. 329, md footnote. 

* MS. (A) Tuhfa. 
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of Taju-LMulk, and appointed him with a considerable following 
to the command of the eastern districts of Hindustan ; he accord- 
ingly crossed the river Ganges at the ford of Piraha, ^ and entered 
the country of Kaithar. RaiHar Singh and the rebels of that district 
sought refuge in the forests of that country * and lay hid there. 

Then he gave over Kaithar to rapine and plunder) whereupon 
Mahabat Khan Hakim of Badaon also came in and had an inter- 
view with him, and RSi Har Singh being reduced to extremities 
submitted to him, agreeing to the conditions imposed of the 
payment of tribute and of a yearly offering. Taju-l-Mulk 
and Mahabat Khan seized the banks of the river Rahab, and on 
arriving at the ford of Sargdawari crossed the Ganges, chastised 286. 
the infidels of Kahwar (which is now known by the name of 
Shamsabad)^ Kanpila and Baitali, and passing by the towns of 
Sakina^ and Padliam came to Rapari ; ^ and Hasan Khan and 
Malik Hamm his brother, who held the government of Rapari, and 
Rai Sar the governor of Chandawar, together with the infidels 
of Gwaliar all came and joined hands with him, agreeing to pay 
tribute, and voluntarily assuming the yoke of obedience. From 
thence Malik Taju-l-Mulk came to the township of Jalesar,® 
which he wrested from the grasp of the infidels of Chandawar, 
and restored as of old to the control of the Muslims who had 
held it in days of yore, and gave fresh currency to the Muham- 
madan religion. Then having appointed his own agents and 


IMS. (A) 1*1^ 

S MS. (A) 

5 Shamsabad. Town in Farukbabad district, N.-W. P, situated on the 
South bank of the Buri Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of Patehgarh town 
(Hunter, Oaz. Ind.^ XII, 375). 

^ Sakina. For this we should perhaps read Sakita (MS. (A.) lends coun- 
tenance to this view). 

Sakit lies in the direct ronte indicated between Kanpila and Rapari, 12 
miles South-East of Etah town. It was here that Bahlol Lodi died on hii 
return to DihH from an expedition against Gwaliar {Ain-i-Ahhari). 

6 Rapari. Village and ruins 44 miles South-West of Mainpurl town. Local 
tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient city to Rao Zorawar Bingh, 
also known as Rapar Sen (Hunter, Gaz. Ind.^ XI, 511). 

A On the Doab plain, 38 miles East of the Jumna, and of Muttra. (Hunter, 
Gaz. Jnd., VII, 103). 
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having seized the laght bank of the Black water, ^ inflicted condign 
punishment upon the infidels of Etawali, and then returned 
towards the city. 

And in the year 818 H. {1415 A.D.) he gave to Saiyyid Khi?r 
Klian the younger son * of Malik Mubaiak, whose countenance 
betokened royal dignity, the territory of Firuzpur and Sihrind, 
together with the whole of the districts which were in the 
possession of Bairain Khan Turkbacha, and subjected the supreme 
control and administration of that tract of country to his will 
and pleasure, while Malik Sadhii Nadir, ^ having assumed the 
control of the western portion of Hindustan, was appointed to 
this office with the rank of Ndib -i- Shahzd da vicegerent of 

the Prince) . 

And in the aforesaid year the Prince liere alluded to having, 
in concert with Malik ^ Sadhn Nadira and Zlrak Khan the 
Amir of Stoaua and other Amirs and Maliks,^ set in order the 
important affairs of that province, and put everything upon a 
satisfactory footing, returned to Dihli his capital city. 

And in the year 819 H. (1416 A.D.) he appointed Malik Taju-1- 
Mulk ^ with a large army to carry the standards of Khizr Khan 7 
towards Bai an a and Gwaliarj Malik Karimu-1-Mnlk, the brother 
, of Shams Auhadi came and had an interview with him. 

28 > 7 . Having cleared those regions of the thorns of infidelity ho returned ; 
and in this selfsame year some of the Turkbachas of Bairam 
SbS-n’s party seized by treachery Malik Sadhu Nadira, who was 
holding tlie district of Sihrind as the ^ahzada^s deputy, raised 
him to the dignity of martyrdom, and took possession of Sihrind. 
Khizr Khan thereupon sent Zirak Khan to put down this rebellion, 
and he accordingly went thence to the foot of the hills in pui'suit 
of those rebels, but after encountering many difficulties he 
returned. 

t The Kill Naffi or KalincTi, or Kniim, riecm in tlio Muanffarnagar cfistrict, and 
drains the whole eastern portioji of the Doab. The name in the text 
wf ab-i’Siydh moans Black wafer^ and is a translation of the Hindustani 
kali naddi, 

* MS. (A) reads wrongly for jmJ , 

8 MS. (A). The text roads * MS. (A). 

* Omit J after. 8 MS. (A) reads j'j TajH-d-Dln. 

1 MS. (A) olit,. 
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In tills year also Sultan Al^mad, who was the ruler of GujeisAt, 
laid seige to Nagor/ but upon hearing of the march of Kliizr 
Khan abandoned the siege and withdrew. Klian came 

to Chhain,* and Alyas Khan the governor of Chhain gave in his 
allegiance to him. Thence he proceeded to Gwaliar, and althougli 
he did not reduce that fortress, still he levied tribute and offerings 
from it, and thence came to Baiana where Shams Khan Aubadi 
gave in his submission. And in the year 820 H. (1417 A. D.) 
Tughan tlie lla’is with his baud who had been the murderers of 
Malik Sadliu revolted. Zirak Khan was again appointed (to 
cliastiso them), and scattered that gathering in all directions. 

And in the year 821 H. (1418 A.D.) Kbizr Khan went up 
against Knithar, and Har Singh Dev, who has already been men- 
tioned, laid waste the whole of Kaithar, and took to the forest of 
Anwla, the circumference of which is twenty -four hrolis. After 
several engagements he was defeated, and eventually withdrew 
to the hill country of Kuinaon. Taju-l-Mulk crossed the liver 
Rahab and pursued him as far as the hills, and from there came 
to Badaon, and taking with him Mahabat l£han, the governor of 
Badaon, crossed the Ganges by the crossing of Bajlana : then 
having dismissed Mahabat Khan, he himself went on to Itawa, 
whence he returned to Dihli laden with spoil. In this same year, 288 - 
also, Eliizr Khan^ again led an army against Kaithar, and 
proceeding by way of Kol arrived at Baitali, where lie crossed 
the Ganges and came to Badaon. On this occasion Mahabat 

I Ndgor. In Crigg’s translation of Firishta this appears as Bagore (I. 509). 

It is Naganr in Jodhpur State, Kajputuna 48 miles North-West of Nasirabad 
and 75 North-East of Jodhpur city. 

* The text reads Jhdban hut MB, ( A) ren^a Chhdin. 

In Brigg’s (I. 609) wo find this place called Jalwnr, with a footnote : “I have 
eomo doubt as to the true name : it is differently written in my various MSS.** 

In the lithographed edition of Firishta the namo is written plainly enough 
( Bombay Edn. I, 294), and it is said that without waiting for 
Khi?r Khan to advance, Aljmad withdrew in the direction of Malwa, and that 
when ]^izr IChan arrived at Junur, Alyas ]^i\n who was governor of the new 
city called ‘A rfza-i- Julian, which was one of the cities built by ‘Ahlii-d-Diri 
lOiilji, came to pay lus homage. Evidently, then, the city mentioned in our 
text and this “ ‘Arus-i-Jahan ” are the same. 

S MS. (A) roads hero ^ jU, which ap« 

pears to bo a copyist’s error. 
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Khan Badaoni being afraid of him, shut himself up in the for- 
tress, and opposed Khizr Khan for a space of six months ; he 
was on the point of being defeated, when Qiwam Khan and 
Il^tiyar Khan, and certain of the other Mahmud Shahi Amirs who 
had seceded from Daulat Khan and had espoused the cause 
of IQii?!’ IQian, meditated treason against Khizr Khan : but 
Khizr Khan becoming aware of this state of things ^ abandoned 
(the siege of) Badaon, and returned to Dihli. And in the year 
822 H. ( 1419 A.D.) he put those traitor Amirs to death on the 
banks of the Ganges, in vengeance for the treachery of which they 
had been guilty. In the same year also an obscure person on the 
confines of Bajwara,* falsely gave himself out to be Sarang Khan 
who had been killed some time before, and upon his assuming this 
name several adventurers flocked to him. Khizr Khan deputed 
Sultan Shah Lodi ^ to proceed against him. They fought a fierce 
battle in the neighbourhood of Sihrind, and Sarang Khan the 
impostor fled and took to the mountains. Sultan Shah made 
Rupar his head quarters.* In this same year Khizr Khan sent 
Taju-l-Mulk to Itawa. Rai Sipar was holding out in that fort, 
but sought for quarter, and consented to pay revenue to Taju-1- 
Mulk.^ Thence he came to Chandwar, and having laid it waste 
and pillaged it, proceeded by way of Kaithar to Dihli. In this 
same year Malik Taju-d-Din died, and the duties of liis Vazirship 
were entrusted to his elder son Malik Sikandar. Tughan Ra’is 
again raised an insurrection in Sihrind, and Malik Khairu-d-Din 
was appointed to oppose him, and returned after having satisfac- 
torily quelled his rebellion. 


1 MS. (A) reads which is preferable to AaI as found in the 

text. 

8 Firishta, (I. 295) says near Machiwara, and in the Azn-u 

Akhari we find it stated that Machiwarah is situated on the banks of the 
Sutlej (Jarrett, II. 310). In Rennell’s Map (Tieff, III.) we find Machiwarah 
figured between Rupar and Ludhiana. It lies 23 miles south of Ludhiana, and 
is a very ancient city mentioned in the Mahabharata. Bajwara is farther 
north near Hoshiarpur. (See Hunter, Imp. Oa&.f II. 439). 

s Firishta adds, “called Islam Khaia who was the governor of Sarhind.” 

* This appears to be the meaning of the text. Firishta tells us tluit Islam 
Khan pursued “ SM’ang Khan” with his own forces and those of certaim 
other Maliks, bub returned upon finding that he had hidden himself. 

» MS. (A) J'O. Firishta calls him Rai Samir* 
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And in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.) Khizr Khan proceeded to 289 
Miwafc and took Kotla ; thence he hastened to Gwaliar, from the 
Rai of which place he levied considerahle sums and returned to 
Itawa. Rai Sipar had gone to hell, and ^ his son had tendered his 
submission. In this interval* a severe illness attacked Khizr 
Khan which led to his return towards Dihll. Having arrived at 
that city on the seventeenth of Jumadin-l-Awwal in the above 
year, he was received into the mercy of God and passed away from 
the world. 

Verse. 

Every evening is followed by the morning. 

At last there comes an end to every labour. 

The duration of bis reign was seven years and some months.® 

Sultan Mubarak Shah ibni Ehizr Shan ibni Malik Suliman, 

In accordance with his rights as heir-presumptive ascended the 
throne with the consent of the Amirs in the year 824H. (1421 A.D.)'*» 
and became firmly settled in the administration of his kingdom. 

In this year Jasrat Khukar ^ the son of Sliaikha Khukar raised a 
rebellion, the reason of which was that ho had taken unawares 
Sultan ‘Ali the king of Ka.^mir, who had started with the 
intention of conquering Tatta ® and had defeated him in one of 
the mountain passes,"^ a vast amount of plunder falling into his 
hands. Emboldened by this victory, he used the royal treasures 
which he had obtained to further an attempt to seize the kingdom 
of Dihli, and having crossed the rivers Biah and Sutlej with a 

1 MS. (A) J. * MS. (A) 

B Firishta adds, “ He was a just and wise king, kind and true to his word, 
his subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that great and small, 
master and servant, sat and mourned for him in black raiment till the third 
day, when they laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 
Mubarak §hah to the throne.” 

A MS. (A) reads correctly for MS. (B) has the same reading 

as the text. 

t MSS. (A) and (B) omit Firishta writes Khakar and 

calls him the brother of Shaikh a Khakar. ^ 

6 Thus the text and MS. (B). MS. (A) reads simply dl) Baqashai 

Tatta, i.e., for the town of Tatta. 

T MS. (A) The text reads 
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large army, and assaulted Talaundi which was in the possession of 
Rai Kainalu-d-Din Mubin, ^ and Rai Fiiuz fled from before him. 

290. Jasrab came to Ludhiana* and plundered and pillaged along the 
banks of the river Sutlej as far as the boundaries of llilpar;® 
there he crossed the river and came to Jalandhar.'*' Zirak Khan 
had taken refuge in the fort of Jalandhar. Jasrafc descended the 
bank of the river Sarsuti whereupon the question of peace 
arose ; Jasrat by some treachery made Zirak Khan prisoner. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah moved towards Silirind, upon hearing 
which Jasrat Shaildia ^ released Zlrak Khan who went to 
Sairiana and offered his services to Mubai’ak Shiili who proceeded 
to Ludhiana. Jasrat having crossed the Ludhiana river drew up to 
oppose him, being in possession of the whole of the boats. The 
army of Mubarak Shah was unable to cross the river, until 
after the rising of Canopus ^ when the river became fordable. 
The Sultan then crossed the river ; Jasrat fled and having 


1 We must read This is shewn to be the right 

reading by the collateral passage in Firi^ta which reads (I. p. 297), 

^ J ” and laid waste Talaundi which 

belonged to Rai Kamal.” 

S The text and both MSS. read Kndahna, but it is evident that 

wo should read Ludhiana. Wo find in Firi^ta {loc. cit.)> 

Ajb j, Jasrat having come to Ludiiina.” Talaundi I 

cannot identify, but there is a place on the North bank of the Sutlej in 
Betinoll’s map, called Tulloom, this with the affixed genitive feminine termina- 
tion (Punjabi) dis, would give Tulfimdi or Tulundi, t. e., the village of I’nlum. 
Tulloom lies about 20 miles S. S.-W. of Ludhiana {see ReimeU’s map, Tieff., 
Ill), on the opposite bank of the river. 

8 Rdpar in Ronnell’s map is placed North-East of Lndhiana about 60 miles 
distant : but on modern maps it is shewn almost duo East of Ludhiana and 
about 35 miles from it. 

♦ A place of considerable antiqnity, the original capital of the Rajput 
kingdom of Katoch. It is described by Hwen Thsang as liaving been a town 
of two miles in circuit in the 7th contnry A.D. 

It is mentioned by Ptolemy by the name of Knlindrine or Sulindrine, see 
Cunningham, A. G. I., pp. 135, etc., and Hunter, Qnz. Ind., VII. 91. 

8 MS. (A) omits probably correctly as wo have seen from Firishta’s 
account. 

*1 Firishta tells ns they crossed on the llth Shawwal (October, 8fch A.D. 
1421). 
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crossed tlie river Chin uab * came to Talliar* in the hill tracts. 
The troops of Mubarak Khan followed him and the greater part 
of his infantry and cavalry were killed, and all his wealtii and 
treasure was plundered and lost. Rai Bhini ® the chief of Jammoo 
offered his services to Mubarak Sjjali and guided his army.* 
Mubarak gbah returned thence to Labor. 

And in the year 825 H. ( A.D, 1421) he remained encamped on 
the bank of the river Ravi for nearly a month, rebuilt tlie city of 
L^hoi* which had been laid in ruins during the late invasion, and 
completely repaired the citadel where it had been breached and 
levelled ; then having left there Malik Mahmud Hasan who bore 
the title of Maliku-^-Sharq, returned to Dihli. Five months later 
Jasrat Khukar again came against Labor with a largo army and en- 
camped at the abode of Sh ai kh n-l-Mas h a i kh Shaikh Hasan Zinjani,® 
may God sanctify Aim, and every day for a month made repeated 
efforts to take the city by assault, but eventually failing to attain 
his object 7 withdrew to Kalanor®and fought a battle with Rai 
Bhim, and when both sides were in the midst of the fight they 
agreed to make peace. 

Malik Sikander Tu^fu who had been despatched from Dihli to 
reinforce Malik ^ Mahmud Hasan crossed the Ravi by the ford of 
Puhi and encamped at Labor, and Jasrat feeling that he was 
not able to cope with the conjoint forces crossed the Chhinab 

1 The Chenab. 

8 111 the Kashmir liill tracts. 

8 Firishta tells us that Rai Bhim offered his services and guided the army 
to BTsal, the strongest of Jasrat^a strongholds. Jasrat fled from there, hta 
men were killed and ho lost all his possessions. 

i MS. (A) reads iS^J both here and some lines lower down. 

I MS. (A) reads ^ 

« Firishta says 

7 MS. (A) 

8 Seventeen miles west of Gurdaspur town. Lat. 32® 1' N. bong. 75° 11' 
30*' E. It was here that Akbar in later times received the news of his 
father’s death and ascended the throne (Hunter, Imp. Gaz., VII. 323). 

^ MS. (A) omits and reads jl in the next line. 

10; Firishta uV Lu’i, See however note 1 next page. 

II Firishta says that Mahmud Hasan was also joined by the forces of Malik 
Rajah, Governor of Depalpur and of Islam ^an Lodi, Governor of Silirind 


291 
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lifer and {)ro(ieeded to the hills of Talwara,! aud the army of 
Mabarak §jiah having put down that rebellion returned to Dihli. 

In the year 826 H. (1422 A.D.) Mubarak ^ah proceeded 
to Kaithar, and Mahabat Kban of Badaon who had revolted 
against Kbizr Eban came in and submitted himself, and was dis- 
tinguished by special marks of favour. Leaving there * he crossed 
the Ganges and attacked the country of the Panwars ^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khor otherwise known as Shamsabad,'^ and having 
put the majority of them to the sword ravaged the country ; then 
having left Malik Mubariz and Zirak Khan and Kamal Khan 
with a large force in the fortress of Kanpila to quell the insurrec- 
tion of the rebels he returned to Dihli. 

Aud in this year Alp Khan Governor of Dhar ® came with the 
object of chastising the Rai of Gwaliar and with the intention of 


and that Jasrat withdrew, crossed the Chhinab and Ravi, and took ref age in 
the hills. 

1 This is the reading of the text. Talwara is possibly the same as Talhar 
mentioned above. Dr. Stein, whom I have consnlted, considers that Talwara 
ill the text refers to the village Talwara on the right bank of the Chinab just 
opposite to the town of Riasi (74® 52' Long. 33° 6' Lat,). This is, he says, a 
common place for crossing the Chinab as the rente connecting Ponl with 
Riasi and Jammu is shown on the survey map (Atlas of India, Sheet 29), as 
passing Talwara. Dr. Stein cannot ascertain whether the hill range rising to 
thenortli of Talwara is designated by that name. Puhi in the text is probably 
identical with Poni. The reading of MS. (A) is went to 

Kotla. 

* Firishia tells us that Mahabat Khan in obedience to the orders of the 
Bul^n crossed the Ganges and invaded the territories of the Riithor tribe. 

8 The Rathors are a clan of the Rajputs, and the Panwlrs form another 
of their clans regarding whom Abul-Faizl says “In ancient times the royal 
dynasty of Hindustan came from this tribe ” Marwar is mentioned by the 
same author as the head-quarters of the Rathor tribe. ( See Ain-i-Akhari 
(Jarrett), II. 270 and III. 118). 

For a full account of the Panwars see Sherring {Hindu Tribes and Castes) ^ 
II. p. 93, see also Elliot, {Races of JV.-TT. P. of India), 

♦ On the south bank of the Buri Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of 
Fatehgarh. 

8 The text reads Dihli with a foot-note variant Dhiir. MS. 

(A) reads Dhar. Firishta says, Snlt.Sn Hoshang Wall of Mllwa. The 

town of tjjjain and Dhar have at one period or another supplied a capital fo 
the legendary Hindu dynasties of Malws. {See Hunter, Imp. Oaz., IV. 246, 
Dhar). 
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subduing tkat rogion ; Mubarak Shah upon receiving in telligeuce 
3f: this proceeded towards Gwaliar; when he arrived in the 
Qeighbourhood of Baiana, Shams Khan Auhadi ^ the son of Anljad 
Khan Auhadi, Governor of Baiana, who had put to death by 
treacherous means his uncle Mubarak Khan, became alarmed and 
revolted, and after laying waste Baiana entrenched liimself * in 
the fortress, but eventually submitted. 

Mubarak Shah left that place and marched towards Gwaliar, but 
Alp Khan proceeding along the banks of the Chambal river ^ 
would not permit the army of Mubarak Shah to cross : however 
the soldiers of Mubarak Shah crossed by another ford, scatter- 
ed the forces of Alp Khan, and returned triumphant. This 292 . 
engagement led to a peaceful settlement, and Alp Khan sent in 
many presents and returned towards Dhar, while Mubarak Shah 
proceeded to Dihli. 

And in the year 827 H. n423 A.D.) he again ordered an expe- 
dition towards the hills of Kumaon and Kaithar, on returning 
whence he laid waste Mlwat. In this year a severe famine 
occurred throughout the whole of Hindustan. In the year 829 H. 
he again proceeded towards Miwat and reduced the fortresses of 
Indor and Alwar. 


IMS. (A.). The text omits the words Shams Khan Auhadi. Piri^ta calls 
him Amir Khan ibn-i-Dfi‘ud Khan ibn-i-Shams Khan (see Bombay Edition, 
p.. 299. last line), and says that he had entrenched himself on the heights, f 

* MS. (A) reads The text reads 

8 F/'ishta writes of this: And Sultan Ho^ang seized the fords of the 
Chhaiibal river and opposed his progress, bnt Mubarak §li^h discovered 
another ford and crossed rapidly; and certain of the Amirs of the advance 
guard of the Dihli forces pillaged the camp of the Sultan of Malwa and took 
many prisoners, but inasmuch as those were Muslims Mubarak Shah set them 
free. 

Sultan Hoshang sued for peace sending in suitable offerings, and withdrew 
towards Dhar. Mubarak ^ah halted on the banks of the Chhaubal levying 
taxes on the old scale from the landholders of that district, and eventually 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Ea jab 827 H. 

The Chambal or Chhanbal river is a river of Central India and one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jamna, it rises in Malwa ; about eight or nine 
^ miles south-west of Mhow it ip joined by the Kali-Sind, Farbati and Hanas, 
flows past Dholpur into Etawah and joins the Jamna 40 miles below Etiwah 
town. The Channanwati of Sanskrit writers. (See Hunter, Imp, Gaz., 

ill. aai). 


49 
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And in the year 830 H. he took Baiana from Muljammad Khan 
Auhad), and sent the family of Aul^iadi to the palace known as 
Jahan Numa,^ and assigned it to them as a residence. He then 
gave Baiana to Malik Muqbil Khan one of his retainers, and 
Sikri to Malik Khairu-d-Din Tuljifa, while he himself led an army 
against Gwaliar receiving the submission of the Bais of that 
district. 

And in the year 831 H. (1427 A.DJ ambassadors arrived in 
Bihli from Qadir Khan, governor of Kalpi, bringing tidings that 
Sharqi * was besieging him. Mubarak Shab marched to oppose 
Sharqi ; but in the meantime tidings arrived that Sharqi had 
attacked Bhungaon ® and was encamped there, intending to pro- 
ceed to Badaon.^ Mubarak Shah, who had crossed the river 
Jamna at the ford of Nuh Fatal, and had attacked Jartauli,^ on 
arrival at the township of Atrauli ^ received intelligence that 
Mukhtass Khan 7 the brother of Sharqi had arrived on the borders 
of Itawa with an army and many elephants ; Mubarak Shah 
detailed Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmud Hasan with ten thousand 
cavalry to oppose Mukhtass Khan. Mukhtass Khan joined hands 
with Sharqi who proceeded along the banks of the Black-Water, 
293. otherwise known as the Kalini,® and arrived in the vicinity of the 
township of Burhanabad one of the dependencies of Itawa. 
Mubarak Sj^ah marching from Atrauli encamped at the town of 


1 This palace was in Dihli. Firishta writes : “ Sent his family and rela- 
tions to Dihli.” 

5 Snltan Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. 

B The text reads jBhww grawtuMS. (A) reads BMhdnur, 

In Firishta we find The troops of gharqi 

attacked Bhiigaon. Bhongaon is in the Mainpuri District, miles east from 
Mainpuri at the junction of the Agra and Grand Trunk roads. The town 
was founded according to tradition, by Raja Bhim Sen who was cured of 
leprosy by bathing in the jhll or lake. (Hunter, Imp. Qass. II. 403.) 

Badaon lies N. of Bhongaon at a distance of about fifty miles. 

6 Firi§hta writes, ^ ^ ^ 1) {Jy Attacked 

Jartanli, one of the famous cities of Mawas. I fail to locate this place but it 
must have been in the Doab. I can find no mention of it. 

6 Atrauli, 16 miles from Aligarh town. (Hunter, Imp. Gaz. 1. 180). 

T Firishta calls him Mukhlis Khan. 

8 MS. (A), The text reads Kali Pini. This is the Kalini, the Kara Su 
of the Malfus^Ui-Timuri {see note 3 page 360). 
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Kota,' but Sharqi declined battle and withdrew towards Rapri, 
and thence, after crossing the Jamna, proceeded to Baiana and 
encamped on the bank of the river of Kaithar. Mubarak Shah 
pursued him as far as Chandwar; a space of four hrohs lay 
between the two armies so that the outposts of the forces could see 
each other. They remained thus confronting each other for 
twenty days ; at last SJiarqi came out in force, and from mid-day 
till nighffall hard fighting went on between the two armies, and 
the event was not decided on that day; on the following day 
Sharqi turned back towards his own country, 2 and Mubarak 
Shah, considering that both sides were Muslims, no longer pursued 
him, but went towards Satgana, ^ and having conqueied that 
country followed the bank of the Ohanbal river and came down 
to Baiana. 

Muhammad !^an Auhadi, who on account of having had an 
(unsatisfactory) interview with Sharqi had taken fright, and 
had entrenched himself in the fortress, came and sought pro- 
tection in an interview with Mubarak Shah. ^ Mubarak Shah 
thereupon retraced his steps to Dihli. 

And in the year 832 H. Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmud Hasan, who 
had been left in Baiana by Mubarak Shah as his Viceroy, and had 
put the affairs of that place in order, and had also chastised ^ 
those infidels who had made common cause with Muhammad 
Khan and had raised disturbances, came to Court and received 
substantial favours, and the fortress of Firoza was confirmed to 
him. In that same year Malik Rajab Nadira, governor of Multan 
died, and Malik Mahmud Hasan received the title of ‘ ImMu-1- 
Mulk (Pillar of the State) and proceeded to Multan. 

And in the year 833 H. (1129 A.D.^ Mubarak Shah went to 
Gwaliar by way of Baiana, and having taken the Rapri district 
from the son of Hasan Khan gave it to Malik Hamza, and returned 294 - 


1 Firishta writes Mdltkota. 

2 Took the road to Jaunpiir (Firishta). 

2 Went to Gwaliar by way of Halghat. (Firishta). MS. (A) 

Satgana, 

^ Firishta says ‘‘Muhammad Khan Auliadi for the reason that he 

despaired of any help from Sultan fiharqi, asked for quarter and tendered his 
submission and was freely pardoned. 

& MS. (A) Text. 
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to the city (Dihli). On the way thither Saiyyid Salim, who had 
served Ehizr ^an for thirty years, ^ and held the fief of Tabar- 
hinda, died. The title of Saiyyid Khan was conferred upon one 
of his sons, and that of Shuja‘u-l>Mulk upon the other. * And 
Fulad, a Turkbacha slave, one of the servants of the aforesaid 
Saiyyid Salim, raised a rebellion in Tabarhinda and took posses- 
sion of the enormous wealth which had been amassed b^ Saiyyid 
S&lim. Mubarak Shah imprisoned the sons of Saiyyid Salim, 
and appointed Malik Yusuf Sarur and Rai Hansu Bhati^ to 
oppose him (Fulad). FuIM Turkbacha made a night attack 
upon them and scattered their forces, and much valuable booty 
fell into his hands. Mubarak Shah led an army against Tabar- 
hinda, and the Turkbacha slave was besieged there. Mubarak 
Shah summoned ‘ Imadud-Mulk from Multan, and sent him with 
a message to the Turkbacha slave, who, after suing for quarter, 
came out from the fort and had an interview with ‘ Imadu-l-Mulk, 
but did not rely upon his assurances, and returned in alarm to 
the fort and continued to fight. Mubarak Shah permitted 
*Imadu-l-Mulk to proceed to Multan and himself retui ned to Dihli, 
The slave (Fulad) continued to engage in battle at intervals with 
the troops of Mubarak Shah during the six months during which 
he was absent. At last he sent considerable sums of money ^ by 
way of presents to Shaikh ‘ Ali Mughul who was the ruler of 
Kabul. Shaikh ‘Ali accordingly came to his assistance from Kabul 
with a vast army, which was reinforced by a large number of 
men from the borders of the Pan jab. He removed the slave 


1 Firishta writes 

otiijkJl 

- 

“ They relate that Saiyyidu-s-Sadat Saiyyid Salim was for a period of thirty 
years reckoned by Khigr Khan as one of his best Amirs.” 

S MS. (A) Text Firishta also adds that the whole of their 

father’s privileges together with all the immense Wealth he had amassed were 
confirmed to these two sons, but that these favours were not sufficient 
to secure their fidelity to Mubarak ^ah. Badaoni’s account does not explain 
the incident related in the subsequent passage. Firishta does, he says that 
these two sons of Saiyyid Salim sent Fulad to Tabarhinda and incited him to 
raise a rebellion. 

8 Firishta’s text reads Malik Yusuf and Rai Habuli. (?) 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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(Fulad) together with all his family and relations from Tabar- 
hlnda and taking them with himself returned, and having crossed 
the river Blah came to Labor. Malika- gh-^arq Malik Sikander, 
governor of Labor, who used to pay a yearly tribute to Shaikh 
‘All, discharged his obligation and induced him to turn his 
attentions elsewhere. Accordingly Shaikh ‘All passing by Labor 
without sacking it ^ made towards Depalpur, and ‘Tmadu-l-Mulk 
came out from Multan to oppose him. Shaikh ‘All taking the 295 . 
bank of the liver Ravi, proceeded to within a short distance of 
Tuluraba, * and turning aside from thence came to Khutpur.® 
(‘Imadu-l-Mulk) fought with Shaikh ‘Ali but was defeated, and 
Malik Suleiman Shah Lodi, who was with the advance guard 
of the army of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, fell in this battle ; ^ [and Shaikh 
‘Ali came to Khusriiabad and for a long time daily engagements 
were fought between him and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk].^ 

And in the year 834 H. (1430 A.D.) Mubarak Shah sent a vast 
army to the assistance of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and appointed Fath 
Khan ibn-i-Sultan Muzalfar Klhan of Gujrat to the command of 
that force. Shaikh ‘Ali was not able to stand against them,^ so 
changed front, and retired under cover of night into an entrench- 
ment which he had thrown up around his position ; when they 
surrounded his entrenchment he retreated towards Jhilara, and 
hawing crossed the river there lost the greater part of his men by 
drowming, some were killed and some taken prisoners. 7 Shaikh 
‘Ali and Amir MiizafEar proceeded with a certain number of men 
to the town of Shi war ; ^ all their baggage and property having 

1 This appears to be the meaning of the Persian. 

8 Xaluiriba is on the left bank of the Ravi 52 miles N.E. of Maltan. The 
old fort was situated a mile to the south of the present town. It has been 
identified with a town of the Malli conquered by Alexander the Great during 
his campaign in the Panjab, and also as the place where he crossed the Ravi. 

(See Hunter Imp. Gaz. XIII 163, also Cunningham A7ic, Qeog. of I^idia^ 224 ) 

8 Firishta says J^atjhpUr, The text reads somewhat obscurely 

here. I have supplied the words in brackets to restore the sense in English. 

4i Which took place according to Firishta at Khvr&bad three stages from 
Multan. 

t The words within brackets are not in MS. (A). 

« MS. (A) Text ijjl 

T MS. (A) W*.- Text AuAf. 

8 MS. (A) or Firishta (text) 
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been taken, tbe army of ^Imadu-l-Mulk pursued them up to that 
point. Amir Muzaffar remained entrenched within the fortress 
while Shaikh ‘All set his face to go to Kabul. The victorious 
army abandoned the siege and returned to Dihli. Multan was 
taken away from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and given to Malik Khairu-d-Din 
Khan which led to great disturbances on the borders of Multan. 

And in the year 835 H. (1431 A.D.) Malik Sikander, i governor 
of Labor, set out to quell the rebellion which Jasrat Khukhar had 
stirred up at the foot of the hills. Jasrat took him * unawares 
and engaged him in battle ; Sikander falling into the hands of 
296 . Jasrat Khukhar was taken prisoner near Jalandhar. Jasrat took 
his prisoner to Labor and besieged the city, and Saiyyid Najmu-d- 
Din the regent of Sikander, and Malik Khughkhabr ^ the slave of 
Sikander, fought several battles with him. In the meantime 
Shai^ ‘Ali collected an army and again came on to the borders 
of Multan, ^ and assaulted Khutpur, ^ taking prisoners the 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Jhilam and its vicinity, and 
seized Tulumba, pillaging and despoiling all the inhabitants and 
making them prisoners ; most of them he put to death, and took 
the rest of them, great and small, to his own country. 

In the meantime Fulad Turkbacha, who has been mentioned 
above, left Tabarhinda and invaded the territory of Rai Firoz ® 
who engaged him in battle and was slain, Fulad sending his head 
to Tabarhinda. 

In this year also the Sultan again led an army towards Labor 
and Multan ; when he arrived in the vicinity of Sam an a, Jasrat 
withdrew from in front of Labor towards the foot of the hills, 
and Shai^ ‘All also retired to his own country. Labor and 
Jalandhar were taken from Shamsu-l-Mulk and given to Nusrat 
Khan Gurgandaz, and Mubarak Shah gave orders for the family 
and relations of Shamsu-l-Mulk to be removed 7 from Labor to 
Dihli, whither he himself returned. 

1 MSS. The text reads wrongly 

8 MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads Khnshaigar (?). 

♦ At the instigation of Jasrat Khukhar. according to Firisljta. 

6 Bee note 3 page 389. MS. (A) omits 1j. 

» MS. (A) reads j ALxG instead of j oukU as in the text. 

7 Text MS. (AJ 
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And in the year 836 H. (1433 A.D.) Mubarak Siah once more 
hastened to Samana ^ to put down the rebellion of Jasrat; when 
he arrived at Panipath he received intelligence of the death of 
his mother, who was called Makhduiua-i-Jahan (Mistress of the 
world), and turned back with a small retinue* to Dihh, and 
having remained there ten days to perform his mourning for her, 
again joined his army, and detailed Yusuf Surviru-1-Mulk to 
proceed to Tabarhinda to put down the insurrection of Fulad. 
Mubarak Shah after taking Labor and JMandhar from Nu§rat 
Khan gave them to Malik Allahdad Kalu Lodi. When ^ he 
arrived near Jalandhar, Jasrat, having crossed the river Biah, had 
engaged Allahdad Kalu^ at Bajwara,** and had defeated him. 297 . 
Malik Allahdad had fled to the hill-country. 

In this year the Sultan brought an army into Miwat against 
Jalal Khan, and from thence despatching a force to operate towards 
Gwaliar and Itawa, returned (to Dihli). In this same year 
Shaikh *Ali coming down into the Panjab again caused disturb- 
ances there. Mubarak Shah accordingly nominated ‘Imadu-1- 
mulk to reinforce the Amirs of that district. Shaikh ‘Ali invaded 
the country from Shi war to the banks of the Biah, and taking 
great numbers prisoners and plundering, went to Labor. Zirak 
Khan and the other Amirs ® who were in Labor fortified them- 
selves there, and fought repeated engagements with him, till, one 
night, the inhabitants of Labor were careless about their guards 
and sentries, and Malik Yusuf Sururn-l-Mulk and Malik Isma‘il 
under cover of night succeeded in joining Zirak Khan ; then sallying 
from the fort,*^ gave battle and were defeated. Shaikh ‘Ali 
pursued them, some of the fugitives were put to death, and some 
were taken prisoners. The following day Shaikh ‘Ali took Labor 
and put to death great and small, ^ and taking many prisoners 


1 MS. (A) aSUU 
* 

Firishta says he returned alone. 

8 Omit J MS. (A). 

4 MS. (A) omits Kalu, 6 Bajwara. A village IJ miles E, of 

Hoshiarpur about 25 miles N. E. of Jalandhar. 

« MS. (A) ^ 

7 MS. (A) supplies the words 

8 M.S. (A) reads j the textual reading is probably incorrect, 

read 
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remained there. And after some days, he came to Debalpur, 
which Malik Yusuf Sururu-l-Mulk was intending to abandon. 
Malik ‘Imadu-l-Mulk ^ on hearing of this despatched his brother 
Mnlik Al^mad from Tabarbinda to the fort of Debalpur with 
orders to hold it. Shaikh ‘Ali becoming aware of this returned 
from that direction : Sultan Mubarak Shah proceeded as far as 
Samana in order to quell these disturbances.* Fi’om Samana ho 
proceeded to Talaundi and thence to the ford of Puhi, where he 
crossed the the Biah and came to Debalpur. Thence he marched 
along the banks ^ of the Ravi, and Shaikh ‘Ali crossed the Jhilam 
and fled, * Mubarak Shah pursued him as far as the fortress 
of Shi war and crossed the Ravi near Tnlumba. ^ Amir Muzaffar 
298 . Khan, brother’s son to Shaikh ‘Ali, who was holding the fort with 
Shaikh ‘Ali’s troops, fought against the king for a month, and at 
last sued for quarter, and gave his daughter together with a large 
amount of money and valuables to the prince. A part of Shaikh 
‘Ali’s forces who were besieged in Labor sought quarter from 
Shamsu-l-Mulk and evacuated the fort. As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had completed the affair of Shiwar and the conquest of 
Labor, he proceeded with a small retinue to visit the holy shrines 
of the Shaikhs at Multan, and returning almost immediately came 
to Debalpur and remained there for some days. Having regard 
to Shaikh ‘Ali (as a source of danger), he gave the districts of 
Labor and Debalpur to Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and 
taking away the districts of Baiana from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk he gave 
them to Shamsu-d-din. Marching thence in light order by forced 
inarches, he reached Dihli on the day of the ‘Id-i-Qurban ^ and 

I MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) omits j and writes AiUU b for AUL« G. 

8 MS. (A) reads incorrectly for 

4 The text and both MSS. (A), (B) read j The j is to be 

omitted. 

8 Besieging the fort Shiwar (Firishta). 

« The festival of Sacrifice. This is the festival held on the "10th day of 
Zu-l-hijjah. It is known also as the ‘ Idu Uazhdf see Qur’an xxii. 33 — 38. It 
commemorates the intentioii of Ibrahim to sacrifice his son Israa'il in obedi- 
ence to the command of God. It is the chief of the Mnl?ammadan festivals 
and is called ‘ Idu4-kaUr, the great festival, to distinguish it from the * Jdu4- 
Fitr which is known as ‘ Idu-M^ighh' which ushers in the month of Shawwal 
and celebrates the termination of the fast of Itamazan. (See Hughes Diet, 
of Islam). ; ' 
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conferred tlie office of imztr upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk and gave to 
Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk,^ who was the Military Secretary (Nfiib-i- 
La^kar), charge of the civil administration in conjunction with 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 

There was a hypocritical bond of fellowship between these two,* 
inasmuch as Sarwavu-hMulk had a grievous thorn rankling in his 
breast on account of the deprivation of Debalpur, and bore a 
grudge against Mubarak Shah : so that at such a juncture, seeing 
that lie had less than ever to hope from him, he entered on a 
course of secret treachery and deceit. He entered into a con- 
spiracy with the sons of Kangfi Khatri and Kajwi lOiatri and 
Miran Sadr JSTjiib-i-'Arz, (who for generations had been proteges of 
the Mubarak Shahi family, and held several high offices) and also 
with another party of Muslim vagabonds, to seek an opportunity 
of destroying Mubarak Shah.® 

And in the year 837 H. (1433 A.D.) ^ Mubarak Shah built a 
city on the banks of the river Jamna,^ and gave it the name of 
Mubarakabad (City of Prosperity), though in reality it should 
have been called Khaiababad (City of Ruin), and was so zealous 
in building it that he S[)ared no pains in its superintendence. In 299 . 
the nieanwhile news of the capture of the fortress of Tabarhinda 
reached the court, accompanied by the head of the slave Fulad 
Turkbacha.® Mubarak Shah could not contain himself for joy at 
this intelligence, and proceeded by forced marches to Tabarhinda 
and returned thence speedily to Mubarakabad. In this year 
tidings arrived that hostilities were going on between Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharql and Alp IHmn, governor of Kalpi, who had re- 


1 Pirishta says Kamdlu-d-dln, 

* MS, (A) omits ^^j|, 

8 Pirishta names as the accomplices Sidarati, son of Kangu Kh atri and 
ad pro, grandson of Kanjui Khatri ; with Miran Sadr Nfiib-i-* arz-i-Mamalik, 
(azi ‘ Abda-s-sadr Hajib-i-Kha?s and others (Pirishta. Bombay text, I, p, 308). 

4- MS. (A) 

8 Briggs in his translation of Pirishta (Vol. I, p. 529) assigns 839 H. as the 
ate of the buildiog of this city, but a reference to the original shews that 
le historian gives 837 H. as the date. 

, -nu- ^Qxt reads here but a footnote gives a variant 

a this reading is confirmed by MS. (A) and also by Pirishta. 

1 Pirishta says lie returned direct to Mubarakabad. 

50 
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ceived tbe title of IIoBiiaiig. ^ Mubarak Shah accordingly sent 
commands in all directions for forces to be collected and held in 
readiness to march towards Kalpl, and that they should assemble at 
the Court. At this juncture Mubarak ^ah persisted in his invari- 
able custom of visiting the site of the new city in season and out 
of season. One day when he had ridden out there with a body of 
attendants without ceremony, and was preparing to say the Friday 
prayers, * the infidels under Miran Sadr, who had continually lain 
in wait for him at the instigation of Sarwaru-l-Mulk, seeking an 
opportunity (to slay him),^ with one accord entered the private 
apartment of Mubarak ^ah on some pretext or another, and Sidh 
Pal, ^ the grandson of the scoundrel Kajwi lOiatrl. put that 
auspicious monarch to a martyPs death. This event took place 
in the year 837 H. The days of his reign were thirteen years 
three months and sixteen days. 

Verse, 

Wonder not at the vicissitudes of time, for the heavens 

Retain a recollection of thousands of such stories as this. 

Set not your affections upon that which passeth away, for the 
river Dajla ^ 

Will continue to pass by Baghdad, while many Khali fahs 
come and go. 


J Firighta tbroiighout calls him Hoshaug'. 

On fcho 9fch llajab 837 (Firishta Bombay text 1 803). 

® MS. (A) omits 

^ The text is followed here as it agrees closely with the account given by 
Firishta. MS. (A) reads Jl/o cl*'® ji. 

6 Daj7a or Dagla, ns it may also be pronounced, is the Hiddekel of 

the Bible (Gen. ii. 14; Dan. x. 4) lit., the sivift. The old Persian 

form is Tigra, “ swift as an arrow,” whence is derived Tigris, the modern name 
of this river. According to Pliny (VI. 27), the river in the upper part of its 
course where it flowed gently was called Diglito, and lower down, where it 
is more rapid, on account of its velocity it is called Tigris, for the Medes call 
an arrow by this name. According to Gesenins, in modern Persian both the 
river Tigris and an arrow have the common name tlr, which in the Zend 

becomes Tedjer. See Gesenias Thes : also Smith Diet O. R. Oeog. 

“ The Tigris is navigable for light steamers up to Baghdad, but owing to 
the rapidity of the current, the traffic is all dovm stream carried on mainly 
by a primitive style of craft, which is broken up at Baghdad and transported 
by camels back to Mosul,” 
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Sultan Muhammad Shah ibn i FarIu Khan^ 

The brother*s son of Mubarak Sbak ibn i lOiizr lOian, whom 300 . 
Mubarak Shah had adopted as liis own son, ascended the throne in 
succession to Mubarak Shah in the year ^ 837 H. (1438 A.D.) 
and Sarwaru-l-Mulk, whose head 'was filled with treacherous 
designs, ostensibly owned his allegiance. Muhammad Shah, in 
spite of the foregoing circumstances, conferred upon him the title 
of Khmi’i-Jahan and bestowed a khiVat upon him, he also ap- 
pointed Miran Sadr MuHnu-l-mulk, and for a short time winked at 
the doings of those infidels. Maliku- sh - S h arq Kamalu-l-mulk, 
who was co-partner with Sarwaru-l-Mulk in the vazirship, elected 
to reside outside the city, and gave in his allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah. The second day after the accession Sarwarn-l-Mulk made 
some pretext for arresting 8 certain of the servnnts of Mubarak 
^ali, and put them to death, and left nothing undone to secure the 
oveithrowal of the family of Mubarak Shah ; moreover, he began 
to divide the country among his own partisans, giving the terri- 
tory of Baiana, and Amroha, and Narnol, and Kuhram, together 
with certain districts in the Doab, to Sidh Pal and Sidharan 
Kliatri wiio were the (actual) murdei’ers of Mubarak Shah. 
Ilaniin the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal, arrived in Baiana with a 
large following, and attempted to enter the fort ; but in the mean- 
time Yusuf lOian Aiihadi arrived from Hindwan,® and giving him 
battle defeated him, and sent the greater portion of those in- 
fidels to hell. Their women and children fell as prisoners into 
the hands of the Muslims, and the head of Ranun the Black 
was hung up over the gate of the fort. Inasmuch as Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk and his infidel horde began to commit violence, the 
Amirs of IQiizr IQian and Mubarak ^ah, who were scattered 
here and there about tlie country, in several places shewed 
symptoms of revolt and set on foot many insurrections. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk had the self-same object, namely to damage the kingdom. 301 . 
Malik Allahdad Kala Lodi, governor of Sambhal and Ahar, ^ 


I 9th llajab 837. 

SMS.(A) 

S The text and both MSS. read Hindun. Firishta reads Hindwan. 

Hindauii lies about 20 miles S. of Baiana, it is situated in the Jeypore State, 
A Ahar. la Bulaudeliahr District, N,-W.P., 20 miles N.E. of Bulandshahr. 
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and Malik Chaman ^ governor * of Badaon, grandson of Kban-i- 
Jahan, and Amir 'Ali Gnjrati, together with some other Amirs, 
raised a large following to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah, 
and started towards Dihli. Maliku-sh-Sharq, Kamalu-l-Mulk, 
and Saiyyid Khan, son of Saijyid Salim, who had received 
the title of Khan-i-A^zam from Mubarak Shah, were appointed 
by the durhar to proceed against those Amirs, and Malik Yusuf, 
the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk, together - with Sidharan and Kangu 
were ordered to accompany Kamalu-l-Mulk. The Dihli army 
crossed by the ford of Kicha and came to Baran (Bulaiidghahr). 
Malik Allahdad and the other noted Amirs having arrived at 
the township of Ahar desired to cross the Ganges without 
fighting and go where they could safely. But when they 
saw clearly that Malik KamMu l-Mulk was heartily bent upon 
taking vengeance upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk, they took courage and 
did not leave their positions. Sarwarn-l-Mulk becoming aware 
of this sent his lieutenant Malik Hui^yar, under pretence of 
reinforcing Kanialu-l-Mulk, as a spy into their army. Yusuf 
Khan and Malik Hushyar, and Sidharan the infidel, entertaining 
suspicions regarding Kamalu-l-Mulk left the army and went to 
Dihli : and the Amirs of Sambhal and Badaon joined Kam^u-l- 
Mulk and came in great force to the ford of Kicha. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk was engaged in strengthening his fort. The following day 
the loyal Amirs having crossed the Jamna encamped in the Bagh- 
i-Jud ^ while the traitors and infidels sallied out from the fort and 
engaged them in battle, but suffered defeat iu the very first onset 
and retreated to the fort, but befoie they could enter it a large 
number were put to death and most of the j emainder were taken 
prisoners. 

The day following this victory tlie Mubarak Shah! Amirs 
302. encamped near the furt of Siri, and the greater part of the Amirs 
who were inside the fort, came out and joined them. Fight- 
ing went on between the tw^o parties for three months. 

At the latter part of this year ZirakKhan, Governor of Samana 


^MS. (A) writes cXbo Malih Harnin } by Firlsbta, and in Elliott’s 

translation of the Tarikh i-Mnbarak Rbabi {IV. 82} he is called Malik Chaman, 
8 Tlie word in the original is Muqti^ i.e., holder of a Firishta 

calls him Ifakim-i-Baduon. 

» MS. (A). 
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died, and the country was confirmed to his son Mul^amraad Khan. 
Muhammad Shah, although outwardly he held friendly relations 
with Sarwaru-l-M nlk, still in his inmost heart was in unison 
with his father’s Amirs. Sarwaru-l-Mulk became aware of this, 
and accordingly began to plot treachery against him also, and was 
only waiting his opportunity. 

On the eighth of Muharram in the year 838 H. (1434 A.D.) 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk and the sons of the perfidious Miian Sadr sud- 
denly broke into the tent of the king with the intention of doing 
him a grievous injury, but at this moment Muhammad Shah 
became aware of their design ; and with all despatch sent messen- 
gers to Kamalu-l-Mulk, while the attendants who were near tlie 
person of Muhammad Shah were on their guard, and killed the 
traitor Sarwaru-l-Mulk, and seizing the sons of Mlran Sadr exe- 
cuted them in presence of the darhar. The traitorous infidels 
blockaded themselves in their own houses. Kamalii-l-Mulk, 
accompanied by all the Amirs, entered the fort by the Dnrwaza-i- 
Baghdad (Ba gh dad gate). The ruffian Sidli Pal set fire to his 
house and property, and after performing the jauhar^ which is a 
well-known custom expressed by that word in the Hindi language, 
w^ent himself into battle and became food for the flames of the 
pitiless sword,* and his impure soul went to hell.^ SidhRran 
Kangu and the rest of the Khatrl confederation, were one and all 
taken prisoners, and were impaled near the hcfzjra^ (mausoleum) 

1 Jauhar or Juhar is a Hindi word derived from the words 

jhv, and hara signifying taking one*s own life. Th© custom of 

the Rajputs when redneed to tlio last extremity in warfare was in olden 
times to perform a rite of self-Racrifice known by this name : as for 
instance on the occasion of the siege and capture of Chitor by Sulfan ‘ Alau- 
d-Din : “ Huge piles of timber were raised up and set on fire. The women 
approached in funeral procession and threw themselves into the flames. 
The men arrayed themselves in saffron -coloured garments and rushed out of 
the fortress sword in hand ; most of them were cut to pieces.”. The evident 
object of the rite was to protect the persons of the w’omen from the indig- 
nities to which they would be submitted if they were to fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy. * Mt^S. omit 

8 The word Jauhar, here used for “ Soul,” has the primary mean- 

ing of “essence.” It is a Persian word and is used hero as a play upon the 
Hindi word jatihar U 3 ed above (Note 1). 

i Hash'd, The literal meaning of this word is a;i enclosure, her© 
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of Mubarak Sbab, and Malik Hu^byar and Mubarak Kotwal wore 
executed along with them. The following day Kamalu-l-Mulk 
and the other noted Amirs renewed their fealty to Muhammad 
)3. Sbah ; Kamalu-l-Mulk obtained the rank of vazir and Malik 
Chaman of Badaon received the title of Ghaziu-l-Mulh, and was 
reinstated in his former position as governor of Badaon, Amroha 
being also added to his province ; Malik AllahdM Lodi would 
not accept any title, the title of Darya Khan however he accepted 
for his brother. Thus after settling the important affairs, Muham- 
mad Shah gave durability to his rule, and conducted his Govern- 
ment in tranquillity. 

And in the year 840 H, (1436 A.D.) he turned his attention 
towards Multan, and hatted for some days at Mubarakpur to give 
time for the Amirs of the various districts to join him. When the 
Muhammad Shahi’s troops were all assembled at Mubarakpur he 
marched thence towards Multan, and after visiting the shrines of 
the holy men at that place ^ came to Dihli. And in the aforesaid 
year, marching towards Samana he despatched a force to proceed 
against Shaikha Khukhar.* Accordingly they laid waste his coun- 
try and returned. s In the year 841 H. (1437 A.D.) tidings 
arrived that the tribe of Langfilis had raised an insurrection 
in Multan, and in the meantime Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi obtained 
possession of certain divisions of Dihli, and the llai of Gwfiliar 
and the other Bais refused to pay the customary tribute. Muham- 
mad Shah affected to be indifferent to this, and disturbances 
sprung up in all directions, and everyone was hankering after 
something. The Khanzadas of Miwat, who are the ancestors of 
flasan K^an of Miwat, invited Sultan Mahmud IQiilji from Malwa 
to assume the imperial power of Dihli. 

And in the year 844 H. (1440 A.D.) Sultfc Mahmud arrived 
at Dihli, and Muhammad Shah drew up his forces and sent out 
his son Saiyyid ‘ Alau-d-Din to engage him in battle, giving the 
104. command of the force to Malik Buhlul Lodi. Sultan Mahmud also 


it means a tomb enclosed within walls or a palisade. Firi^ta writes were 
pnt to death with great tortures ’* uJiSj 

I MS. (A) omits 
« MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) 
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appointed hiB two eons Ghiagu-d-Din and Qadr IQiau * to oppose 
them. A fierce battle resulting they at last agreed to make peace, 
and Sultan Mahmud taking advantage of that, and alleging as an 
excuse that he had seen in a dream that the kingdom of Multan 
was being ruined, marched in light order under cover of night 
towards MMwa. Malik Buhlnl pursued him and seized anortionof 
his baggage and valuable equipment. Sultan Muhammad was so 
pleased at the energy displayed by Buhlnl Lodi that ho called him his 
son,* and bestowed upon him tlie country of Labor and Dotalpnr. 

And in the year 845 H. ( 1441 A.D.) he marched to Samana, 
and having despatched Buhlnl to chastise Jasrat Khnkliar, return- 
ed to Dihli. Jasrat concluded a peace with Malik Buhlnl and held 
out to him the pleasing prospect of becoming Sultan of Dihli,® 
till at last Buhlnl began to collect Afghans from all directions and 
took forcible possession of a large number of 'parganas^ then with- 
out any ostensible reason he picked a quarrel with Muhummad 
Shah and revolted against him, leading an army against Dihli. 
He held Sultan Muhammad for a considerable time closely be- 
sieged, but could not accomplish his purpose, and returned without 
effecting anything. In the meantime Mu^iammad Shah was 
afflicted with a grievous disorder,^ and the Amirs who were at a 
distance of twenty krohs from Dihli revolted against him, and 
sending for his son ‘ Alau-d-Din who held dbjaegir in Badaun, and 
had left there on a hunting expedition at the foot of the hills, 
made him^ heir-apparent. And in the year 817 H. ® he passed 
away, the duration of his reign was fourteen 7 years and some 
months, or thereabouts. 


I The text reads Maclan Khan. MS. (A) reads 

Qadari Khan. Firisjbta says Qadr ^dn. Bo sdso Tahaqat-i-AkharJ. 

S MS. (A) See Elliott iV 86. 

8 Firi^ta Rays: Incited him to aspire to the kingdom of Dihli. MS. (A), 
instead of writes 

4 Firishta says : JJ) becom- 
ing day by day weaker. MS. (A) 

8 Firishta says that he died in 849 H. which is probably correct, see n. 7. 

T As he came to the throne in 837 he had reigned only some ton years, not 
fourteen as here stated. Both MSS, (A) and (B) however read 

The Tahaqdt-uAkhari according to Elliott IV. 86, says ten years and some 
months. With (regard to this see Thomas, Pathdn Kings, p. 336 and note 1, 
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Come and cash one look upon their dust, atid take warning. 

J'or the dusfc is the resting-place of trusted emperors. 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ibn i Muhammad S^ah ibn i Mubarak 
Shah ^ ibn i Khizr Khan, 

In accordance with the testamentary disposition of his father 
succeeded to the throne, and Malik Buhliil with the other Amirs 
gave in their allegiance to him, and seeing that the indolence of 
Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din was even greater than that of his father, a 
still more violent ambition to secure the throne began to work 
upon the excited fancy of Buhlul. 

In the year 850 H. (1445 A,D.) Sultan * Alau-d-Din made an 
excursion towards Baiana ; while on the I'oad he heard a false 
rumour that the King of Jaunpur was on his way to attack Dihli, 
and without attempting to ascertain its truth returned in hot 
haste to Dihli. In the year 851 H. (1447 A.D.) he went to 

where it is said that Firishta makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon 
a twelve years’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “ 839 to 
849” A. H. Briggs, pp. 332—839.” This is nob Firishta’s error but is the fault of 
his translntor. Firishta says clearly that Muhammad succeeded to the throne 
on the very day on which Mubarak Shah was assassinated (Bo text, p. 309) 
that is, ” on the 9th Rajab 837” (Bo. text, p. 308), so that while his date as re- 
gards tho death of Muhammad ^ah may be wrong, his calculation based 
upon the dates he gives is correct. I am not aware of any direct evidence 
that SuUuu ‘ Alau-d-Din ascended the throne in 847 H. The Tdrikh-i- Mubarak 
Shdhh if Elliott’s translation (Elliot, lY, p. 86) is to|be trusted, says, “ Upon the 
death of Muhammad §hah the amirs and nobles assembled, and raised his son to 
the throne nnder the style of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din’ and in a footnote on the 
same page referring to the conflict of testimony between Badaoni and Firishta 
as to the date of Muhammad Shah’s death, he says ; “ Firishta seems correct in 
making it 849,” and with this opinion 1 am inolined to agree. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from accepting the date given by Briggs in his transla- 
tion of Firishta, instead of confirming it from Firishta himself, who gives 17th 
JamMi I 824 as the date of Khizr Khan’s death and Mubarak Shah’s accession, 
and states (Bo. text 309) that Mubarak Shah reigned thirteen years three 
months and sixteen days. This would bring us to 837 H. not to 839 H. There- 
fore, unless there is evidence to shew that ‘ Alau-d-Din came to the throne in 
847 H. we are justified in accepting Firishta’s plain and coincident statement 
that Muhammad Shah reigned twelve years and some months, dying in 849 11. 

1 MS. (A) omits 8^ writes Farid Khan. See 

Thomas, Pathdn Kings, footnote. 
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Bndaoti and elected to take up his abode there, and after making 
prepai'atioiis for remaining there ^ returned to lys capital Dihli. 

And in the year 852 H. (1448 A.D.) having made his two 
brothers-in*law Shahna-i-Shahr (City Constable) and Mir-i-Kue 
(Superintendent of Roads) he returned to Badaon, A disturbance 
arose between those two brothers, and at last both were put to death 
by the people of Dilili, Husain £ban who was TJmdald-l-Mulh 
(a Privy Councillor), and loyal to the Sultan j but from time to 
time spoke the direct truth to the Sultan in connection with the 
administration of State affairs, had for this very reason, fallen out 
of favour with the Sultan, and had been deposed from his office. 
Qamid )^an, Vazir^umamluhat, (vazir of the State) who had fled 
to Dihli fearing punishment at the hands of the Sultan, and 
dreading an attempt upon his life,* joined with Husain gban in 
inviting Malik Buhlhl and in raising him to the throne. He 
accordingly took advantage of the absence of the Sultan to pro- 306. 
ceed to Sirhind® and having assumed to himself the title of 
Sultan read the Ehutbah, and coming a second time with ^ his whole 
army seized upon Dihli. Leaving his viceroy there he proceeded 
^owards Dibalpur, where he set about raising an army, and wrote 
a letter couched in hypocritical terms to Sultan * Alau-d-Din say- 
ing, ** I am your obedient servant, and am undertaking all this mar- 
ching backwards and forwards solely out of loyalty to your person.^* 

The Sultan in reply, wrote as follows : ** The deceased King, 
Su4.a^ Muhammad Shah, called you by the name of Son. There 
is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty ; living in solitary 
contentment at Badaon I resign the empire of Dihli ® to you. 
Sulpn Buhlul leaving Dibalpur ascended the throne of Dihli* 

I MS. (A) c^lit The text reads 

AiAt<X»| having laid the foundations of a palace, but there seems no authority 
for such a statement. 

8 Firighta gives a full account of this, and says that the Sultan was insti- 
gated to this attempt by Qutb ghan and Rai Pertab, the latter of whom had a 
blood-feud against ^amid Khan {see Firighta, Bombay text I. p. 815). 

, 8 MS. (A). 

♦ His eldest son ]^waja Bayazid. At this time, according to Firighta, the 
ghntbah used to be read in the joint names of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din and Sultan 
Buhlul, who upon first marching against Dihli had written to ‘ Alau-d-Din 
alleging as his excuse that he was marching to oppose l^amid Khan. 

* MS. (A) 4,^"^ vj AtUi. * MS. (A) 
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without fighting or opposition ; and Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din by it© 
orders of Sultan. Buhlul was invested with the sovereignty of 
Badaon and the districts appertaining to it, towards the river 
G-anges as far as O^air&bM and the foot of the hills, and used to 
tead the Khutbah in his own name in those districts, till at last 
after some time, in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) he bade farewell 
to this world.^ The duration of his reign was seven years and 
some months. 

Fme, 

This is the sum and total of the world’s conduct. 

It has never proved faithful to any man. 

Sultan BuhlItl [ibn i Kala]* Lodi, 

Who in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah had obtained the 
title of Khan-i-Khanau,® in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) in concert 
with Khan Vazir (who, after the execution of Husain Khan 

at the hands of Sultan * Alau-d-Din, had gained possession of the 
family and relations of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din in Dihli, and had 
brought the key of the fortress and had given it to Sultan Buhlul) 
307 . ascended the throne of sovereignty, and by degrees contrived to 
secure the imprisonment of Hamid Khan,^ and in the same year 
proceeded to Multan to set that province in order.^ 

And in the year 856 H. (1452 A.D.) Sultan MahmUd Sharqi 
at the instigation of certain of the Amirs of the party of Sultan 
‘ Alau-d-Din, came with a large army and laid siege to Dihli, 


I According to Firis^ta * Allu-d-Din died in Badaon in the year 883 H, 
(1478 A.D.) having reigned in Badaon some twenty-eight years. 

Badaoni’s statement is wrong in this particular. In 856 H. according to 
Firiihta, * Alau-d.Din retired into obscurity, leaving the kingdom of Dihli to 
Buhlul Lodi, and reigned in Badaon for twenty-eight years, dying in 883 H# 
(Bo. text 316.) See n, 4 page 405, 

* MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. 

8 MS. (A) writes 

4 A long account of the way in which ^amid Khan was taken prisoner is 
given by Firishta. 

6 Firishta gives an account of the circumstances attending the birth of 
Buhlul Lodi, telling us that the mother of Buhlul Lodi, when close upon her 
confinement of him, was killed by the falling of her house upon her j she was 
taken out lifeless, and to save the child the mother was instantly submitted 
to the Caesarean operation and the child removed ; as it shewed signs of life 
it was carefully tended and grew np. (Bo. text p. 817). 
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and after severe fighting gained possession of it, ^ and Fatl^ 
£h&n who was one of the most trusted Amirs of 

Saltan Matraud was killed. Sulpn Mahmud ^ not being able to bear 
up against this went to Jaunpur ; and the following year came into 
the same neighbourhood, proceeding from Jaunpur to Itawa, and 
concluded peace upon the following terms, namely, that so much 
of the kingdom of Dihli as was under the sway of Mubarak 
ghah should belong to Sultan Buhlul, while that portion which 
was under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi should revert to 
Sultan Mahmud and having promised that after the rainy season 
he would give Shamsabad to Sultan Buhlul,^ which was held 
by Juna Khan as the deputy of Sull^an Mahmud, each of them 
went to his own country. 

Sultan Buhlul at the expiration of the appointed time marched 
against Shamsabad, took possession of it, and gave it to Rii 
Kiran, ruler of Bhunganw. Sultan Mahmud being displeased at 
this, proceeded again ^ to the borders of Shamsabad and fought 
with Sultan Buhlul. In the meantime Sultan Mahmiid quitted 
this existence for the house of eternity, and Muhammad Shah, the 
eon of Sultan Mahmud, was nominated to the kingdom of Jaunpur 
in the room of his father, and having arranged peace upon the 
terms formerly agreed upon between Snljan Mahmud and Sultan*® 

1 MS. (A) has here a different reading (note 7) The text seems 

right agreeing with MS. (B). 

* ffaraw;?, of Herat. 

* MS. (A) reads here . . . jf ^ 

Suljtan Mahmud was not able to bear the fall ofjFatb £han and. his being killed. 

* MS. (A) Muhammad. Firishta says that another term of the 

agreement was that Buhlul was to return the seven elephants taken in battle 
from Fatb Khan, and should receive ghamsabad in place of Junan ghan (Bo. 
text p. 822). 

6 MS. (A) omits J>. FirishtA tells us that Jiinsn Khan refused to quit 
Shamsabad when called upon to do so by Buhlul Lodi, who consequently 
marched against him and drove him out, giving Shamsabad into the charge of 
Rai Kiran, and conquering all that oquntry* (Bo. text p. 822). 

6 MS. (A) 

7 In this engagement Qujb Lodi was taken prisoner in consequence 

of his horse stumbling and throwing him, and was sent by Maljmud to Jauu* 
pur where he was imprisoned. 

8 Firishta says that Bibi Eaohl, the mother of Sh^h 
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Bahifll proceeded to Jaxtnpur, and, inasmuch as Qn(b the 

cousin of Sult&n Buhlfll had fallen a prisoner into the hands of 
Muhammad Shah,' Sultan Buhlfll, in defiance of the existing treaty, 
again brought up his army against Mul^ammad Shah, who also 
leaving Jaunpur came to Shamsabad and took it from the Hindus 
808 . by force,® and on the borders of Rapri confronted Sultan Buhliil. 
Muhammad Siah was defeated and retreated towards Qanauj, 
Sultan Buhlul pursued him.® And in the aforesaid year Sultan 
Husain Sharqi, ibn-i-Sultan Mahmud revolted against his brother 
Muhammad Shah, and seized the throne of Jaunpur with the 
assistance of the Amirs, and detailed * a large ai*my to proceed 
against Muhammad Si5h, whom they finally put to death on the 
banks of the Ganges in the vicinity of Raj Gar. Sulpn Husain 
made peace with Suliftn "Buhlul, and sending for Qutb Khan 
Lodi who was still in prison, from Jaunpur, presented him with a 
horse and a robe of honour and sent him to Sultan Buhlul ® and 
returned from Qanauj to Jaunpilr®. 

intervened, and arranged peace upon these terms, that Mul^ammad fihah shoald 
retain his father's kingdom, while Buhlul should be in undisturbed poBsesBion 
of all that he already held. I See preceding page n. 4. 

> There is a rather important difPorenoe here in the iiooount given by Firishta 
(Bo. text p. 328) who writes: ‘‘When Snljan Buhlul arrived near Dihli 
gliams Khatun, the sister of Qntb Khan Lodi sent him a message, Paying, “ So 
long as Qn|;b J^an remains in the prison of Mu^jammad §hah ^arqi food and 
sleep is unlawful for thee 0 King.” Accordingly BnlilQl broke the truce, and 
came to Dihli, whence be returned towards Jannpur. On his arrival at 
ghamsabad be took it out of the hands of Rli Kiran, and gave it to Junan Khan 
who had arrived before him, and Muhammad Shah gharqi also had come out 
to meet him, consequently the two Kings encamped near Sarsuti facing one 
another at close quarters, and engaged each other early and late.” From this 
it appears that Shamsabad was taken by Buhlul from Rai Kiran, whereas 
Badaoni makes it seem as thongh Muhammad's forces re-oonquered it. 
Firisl^ta’s account is undoubtedly the correct one as subsequent events show. 

» MS. (A) ^ y v^Ui. ♦ MS. ( Ai/ 

^ The account of the oirbumstances given by Firishta shew that Busain 
Khan started with his army under pretence of opposing Buhlul but changed 
direction to Qanauj. When Buhlul heard of this he had despatched a few of 
his Amirs to meet Khan, and himself took prisoner Jalal ^an, bro- 

ther of IJusain Khan who was also coming out after his brother, and kept 
him as a hostage for Qaf;b Khan, for whom he was eventually exchanged 
(Bo. text, p 323). 

» MS. (A) The text and MS. (B) are wrong here. 
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SnltSn Balilul also despatched Jalal Khan, the brother of l^fnsaiit 
Khan, whom he held in confinement as hostage for Q«tb Kban, to 
Sultan Husain after conferring honours upon him. And after some) 
years ^ Sultan Husain coming to the borders of Chandwar, fought a 
battle with Sultan Buhlfil, and having concluded a peace for three 
years again returned to his own country. At this juncture 4.hmad 
Khan Jilwanl. the ruler of Baiana read the ^huthaJi in the name* 
of Husain Khan ; and Sultan Husain, upon the expiration of the 
period for which peace had been concluded, proceeded towards 
Dihli with 10,000 cavalry and a thousand elephants. They met 
near a place called Bhatwara, and Sultan l^usain having agreed 
to peace encamped at Itawa. Sultan Buhlul came to Dihli. The 
fact of these two kings being thus within a seven days* journey 
is not without its ridiculous side. 

Verse, 

Who has ever seen a scabbard which can contain two swords ! 

Who has ever seen the thrones of two Jamshids in one place ! 

And in this year Sultan * Alau-d-Din, whose daughter [Malika- SOS 
i-Jalian] ^ was married to Sultan Husain, passed away in Badaon, 
as has been already related, ^ and left his kingdom to Sultan 
Buhltll and Sultan Qusain. 

Verse, 

Even supposing that thou hast attained to that which thou 
dosirest, 

Even supposing that thou hast been all that thou shouldest be, 

Has not every thing which has attained perfection, suffered 
afterwards from loss ? 

Does not the azure heaven taken away again all that it has 
bestowed P 

And Sultan Husain came from Itawa to Badaon to perform the 

1 A peace had been arranged for a term of four years (Firisjita). 

* Both MSS. (A) (B) omit 

S The name is omitted in MS. (A). 

♦ See note 1 page 402. ‘Alan-d-Din really died in 888 H. according to 
Firishta. In the former place our author says he died in 865 H. but here he 
corrects the mistake. 
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mourning for him,' and having taken those districts 
from the sons of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, took possession of them 
himself, and thence went * to Sambal, and having taken prisoner 
' Tatar Khan, ® the Governor of that place, sent him to Saran,* and 
with a large army and the number of elephants already mentioned, 
arrived at Dihli in the month of 2u ^ijjah, in the year 880 H. ^ 
and encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the ford of KichA^ 
Sultan Buhlul coming from Sihrind summoned 7 Husain Khan, 
the son of Khan-i-Jahan from the vicinity 8 of Mirath, and des- 
patched him to oppose Sultan Husain,® while he himself held 
Pihli against him. And on this occasion also, owing to the exer- 
tions of Qutb Khan, Sultan Husain agreed to peace, taking into 
his own possession the whole of the country on the further side 
of the Ganges then relinquishing this side of the river to Sultan 
Buhlul he returned. Sultan Buhlul seized his opportunity, and 
when Sultan Husain marched, crossed the river Jamna and cap- 
tured some baggage and other property which Sultan Husain, 
relying upon the truce, had left on the camping-ground : a certain 
proportion of the treasury also which was laden on elephants ^.nd 
horses, fell into the hands of Sultan Buhlul, and as many as forty 
310 . noted Amirs of Sultan Husain^s force, were taken prisoners, among 
others for instance, Qazi Sama*u-d-Din, entitled Qutlugh Elian the 
Vazir, who was the most learned of the doctors of his time. 

I MS. (A) rends jl ha-ta*ztyat-i‘U whieh agrees with the words 

of Firishta (Bo. text, p. 325) and is far preferable to the reading of the text 
and MS. (B) hataqnb-i-iiy i.e.,on his account. 

8 MS. (A) ® Firishta calls him Mubarak Khan. 

4 Thus also both MSS. (A) and(B). The text has a footnote variant 
ha ShSrdn. 

6 There is a serious discrepancy here in the dates. Firishta says in 883 
H. (Bo. text, p. 326) and this must be correct, 

• MS. (A) reads butthetextisright. Firishta 

reads hachha, 

7 MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read for (Text). 

8 Firishta says to take Mirak. 

10 MS. (A) reads iSij!. That is to say eastward of the Ganges. 

II MS. (A) omit. j. I* MS. (A) MS. (B) dS" l> cf***!- 

18 Firishta says “thirty or forty . 
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Sultan Buhliil made over Qutlug!} Eban in chaina to Quit 
Khan Lodi, and himself giving chase went as far as Shamsabad ? 
in the Doab, which was held by Sultan Husain, and seizing iti 
appointed commissioners * of his own over ® that country ; this 
occurrence took plnce in the year 884 H. (1479 A.D.) ^ the 
chronogram for that year was Nawtd-i-Ulpar(ibi (Tidings of 
ruin). 

And Sultan Husain seeing that he was being very closely pur- 
sued, determined to make a stand at Raprl, and once more peace 
was agreed to between them upon the old conditions, namely, that 
each should rest contented with the countries of which he was in 
possession, and should retire. Upon the conclusion of this peace 
Sultan Husain remained at Rapri, and Sultan Buhlul at a place 
called Dhopamau’ ; and after a time Snltan Husain again collecting 
an army came up against Sultan Bahlul, and a fierce engagement 
took place in the vicinity of Sonhar. ^ Sultan ^lusain again 
suffered defeat, a great deal of treasure and valuables beyond 
computation falling into the hands of the Lodi party, and was a 
means of increasing their influence and power. Sultan Buhlul 
left Dhopamau’ for Dihli to mourn for Khan-i-Jahan who had 
died in Dihli, [and having conferred the title of Khan»i-Jahan 
upon his son, again returned to attack Sultan ^usain, and reaching 
Rapri fought a battle in which he gained a victory];® and when 
Sultan IJusain took refuge in flight a number of his family and 


I Firishta enumerates Khan pal (KanpilaP) Baitali, SakiJ 

Marhara and Jalesar, as the townships seized on this occasion by Buhlul. 

s Shiqqdardn, OfiScers appointed to ooHeot revenue from provin- 

ces. 

8 eJf/J MSS. (A) (B). The text reads 

* Firishta includes this among the events of 883 H, Bee note 17. 

8 Our author here shews that he is wrong, as the total of the letters given 
amounts to 883 not 884. Thus 60 + 6 + 10 + 4 4 600 + 200 + 1 + 2 + 

3,0 « 883. 

6 This passage is differently worded in the text. In both MSS. (A) and (BJ 
it runs thus : — 

j y 

J*** 3^ iiHt***^ y y 

.diXii dl^jd j 

^ The text reads incorrectly instead of MS. (A). ’ 

S MS. (A) omits the portion in brackets. 
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cliildren were drowned in the Jamna. Sn1t.in Qusain oontiniied 
his march towards QwSliar, and was still on the way when the 
^ebel tribes of Hatkant,^ who are a clan of the Bhadauris, attacked 
his camp ; Rai Girat Singh, the Governor of Gwaliar came to the 
assistance of the Saltan offering his services, and having presented 
Sll. him with money and property, horses^ camels, and elephants, with 
tents for himself and his troops, sent an army to accompany 
him, proceeding himself with the Sultan* as far as Kalpi ; Sulpn 
Buhlul pursued him, and the two Kings^ met in the neighbourhood 
of Kalpi and a considerable time was spent in hostilities. In the 
meantime Rai Tiluk^ Chand, the Governor of the country of 
Baksar,® came and ofered his services to Sultto ^usain,® and 
enabled him to cross the Ganges at a place which was fordable. 
Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him withdrew 
to Thatta,^ and the Raja of Thatta came to receive him, and 
having presented him with several laks of tanlcahs in cash, and 
other valuables,* together with several elephants, escorted him 
to Jaunpur. 

Sult.an Buhlul made an attempt to conquer Jaunpur, accordingly 


I MS. (A) omits the word leaving a hiatus, and writes 

Matkdnt which is correct, see n. 2. 

Hatkanth is said by Abul Fa?l to be the chief town of Bhadawar a district 
S. E. of Agra. Its inhabitants are called Bhadanriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers and though so near the capital managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, 
when they submitted. Atn4’Alcbari (B) I. 488. Elliot. Races of N, TF. P., 
vol. I, p. 25. 

* We should probably read here Mu^dVat for MutaWat 

see Firishta. 

* MS. (A) reads 

* Both MSS. Also Firishta who calls him Rai Tilok Chand, Governor of 
Khatra (P Katehr.) 

^ Baksar is situated on the left bank of the Ganges 34 miles S. E. of Unao 
town, and has an interest in connection with the massacre of 1867 at Cawnpore 
(see Hunter Imp. Go*., I, 460) MS. (A) reads Yaksar, 

* Firighta says Offered his services to Sulfcan 

Buhlul ; from our author’s subsequent words it would appear that it was Sultan 
Buhlul, and not Sultan Busain, 

.7 MSSi (A) and (B) read Bhatta instead of AiJj Patna, Firishta has 
Vt* Thatta, and this seems to be the proper reading. 

« MS. (A) 
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SnltSti, ^uBain leaving Jaunpftr went by way of Bahraioli toward* 
Qanauj, and engaged ^ Sultan Buhliil for some time on the banka 
of the llahab, and met with the defeat which had become a second 
nature to him. On this occasion his whole retinue and regalia 
fell into the hands of the Lodls, while his chief wife Malika-i- 
Jahan, Bibi Khunza, * who was the daughter of Sultan ^ Alau-d- 
Diu, and the grand daughter of lOiizr Khany was taken prisoner ; ^ 

Sultan Buhlul treated that lady with the utmost respect and 
regard, and when lie again attempted to conquer Jaunpfir, Bibl 
Khunza by some artifice effected her escape and joined her husband. 
Jaunpur fell into the hands ^ of Sultan Buhlul. He gave it to 
Mubarak Khan Luhani, and himself proceeded to Badaon. Sultan 
Husain took the opportunity to inarch against Jaunpur in full 
force : the Amirs of Sultan Buhlul evacuated it, and went to Qntb 
Khan Lodi who was in Mahjauli, ^ and approached Sultan Husain 
with expressions of fealty, aiid by pretending to take his part kept 
him at bay till reinforcements arrived from Sultan Buhlul. Sultan 
Buhlul sent his own son Mubarak Shah to the assistance of these 312. 
Amirs, while he himself also set out^ for Jaunpur, following his 
son ; Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him went to 
Bihar. In tbe meantime tidings of the death of Qutb Khan 
reached Sultan Buhlul at tlie camp of Haldi,7 and having per- 
formed the requirements of mourning for him, he proceeded to 
Jaunpur, and after placing his son Bai'bak Shah upon the throne 
of the Sharqi dynasty,^ returned, and came to the Kalpi country, 
which he gave to A‘zam Humayun, another nephew, who had the 


1 MS. (B) reads muqabala, i,e., met him. 

2 MS, (A) reads Kh fitra MS. (B) Khutrd, Firi^ta roads 

Khunza. 

8 MS. (A) 4 Both MSS. (A) nnd (B) omit Ji. 

6 MS. (A) reads MajliauU. Firishta MahjauU. \ 

village in the Gorakhpar District on the banks of the Gaudak. There are 
two villages forming one : Majhanli, which is Hindu, on the north bank, and 
Salimpur, which is Muhammadan, on the South. See Hunter Imp. Qaz. IX. 213« 

6 MSS. (A) and (B) read 

7 Firishta says : When Sultan Buhlul arrived at the township of Hald) ho 
heard of the death of Qul;b Khan. 

8 Firishta says : “ expelled Sultan Husain §harqi, again conquered Jaunpilr, 
and placed his own son Barbak Shah upon the throne of the Sharqi Kings.’* 

52 
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name of Bayazid,! and having arrived at Dholpur ^ levied several 
mans of gold as tribute from the Rai of that place j then passing by 
Bari went to Ilahpur,8 one of the dependencies of the fortress of 
Rantaubhur, and halving laid waste that country came to Dihli 
and remained there. Some time after this he hastened to Hissar 
Firoza, where he remained a few days and then returned to Dihli. 
Once more he went to Gwaliar, where Raja Man the Governor of 
Gwaliar sent an offering of eighty laks of tankas of that period ; 
accordingly Buhlul confirmed him at Gwaliar, and proceeded to 
Itawa, and was making his way back to Dihli when he was taken 
ill in the neighbourhood of a township of the dependencies of Sakit> 
And in the year 894 H. (1488 A. D.) he died, the duration of 
reign was thirty-eight years,^ eight months and eight days. ^ 

Verse^ 

Whether it be Afrasiyab or his son Zal, 

He will meet with c|ia8tisement at the hand of Fate. 

To a cup whose measure the wine-bearer has appointed 
It is impossible to add a single drop, however much you may 
strive. 

MS. (A) writes another son. Firishta says 

‘his grandson ^aja A‘zain Humayun son of 
Khwaja Bayazid.* (Bo. Text, p. 327). This is correct. Biiyazid was the eldest 
son of Buhlul. 

8 Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

8 The text and MS. (B) read Pdlhanpur, MS. (A) reads ha 

Ilhanpur : Firishta's text however reads clearly (p. 327) 
ha jdnih-i’Ildhpur. Briggs (p. 660) says Ruttunpoor ! 

4 Text and MS. (B) have Sakpat, MS. (A) reads 8aMh, 

In Firishta we read (Bo. text 327) that “ Buhlul took Itawa from Sakit Singh 
and set out to return to Dihli but fell ill on the way.’* Later on we read that 
“ he died near Bhadauli one of the dependencies of Sakit.” Sakit is in the 
Etah District of the N.-W. Provinces, and it is here according to Hunter {Imp, 
Gnz„ XII. 146), that Buhlul Lodi died. Abul Pazl states (Am-i-Akhan text 
I. 632) that he died near the township of Saketh, but places Bhadawah in the 
Sarkar of Sahar in the Agra Subah, while he places Saketh in the Sarkar of 
Qanauj (see Ain-i-Akbari ( Jarrett) (II. 309 n, 3). Sakit was probably the 
head-quarters of the Sakit Singh whom Firishta mentions. 

6 MS. (A) reads after J^, 

6 Firishta says seven days. 


his 


313 . 
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Whether it be a king or a Mas-seller ^ 

Fate brings to his hearing the summons of death. 

The date of his death * 

111 eight hundred and ninety and four 

The world conquering Eiedive, Buhlul left the world ; 

With his sword he seized- provinces, but for all hin bright 
sword and burnished dagger, 

He was not able to repel death. ® 

SULJAN SlKANDAR IBN I SuLTfAN BuHLIJL,* 

Who was known by the name of Nizam Khan, upon hearing the 
tidings of his father’s decease, came in haste ^ from Dihli to the 
township of Jalali, entered the camp ® and despatched the 
corpse of his father to Dihli. On Friday, the seventeenth of the 
year above mentioned, he ascended the throne in the palace of 
Sultan Firfiz, which is situated on the banks of the Black water, 
with the concurrence of Kban-i-Jahan ibn i Khan-i-Jahan, and 
Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, 7 and all the Amirs, and was addressed 
by the title ^ of Sultan Sikandar. It is said that at the time of 
leaving Dihli, he went to Shaikh Sama’u-d-Din Kanbu, ^ the 
spiritual guide of Shaikh Jamali,^^ who was one of the greatest 
among the Ulama Shaikhs of his time, on pretence of taking an 


' IQiaB is n fragrant grass (Andropogon murica- 

tuin) from wbio)i screens are made and wetted with water for the purpose of 
cooling rooms by the air which blows through them : commonly known aa 

Khas Khas tatties ” in India. 

8 MS. ( A) reads This is omitted in the text. 

Prior to his death Sultan Bnhlul had made a partition of his dominion*, 
assigning Jannpur to Shahzfida Barbak Shnh, and Karra Manikpur to 
Shabzada ‘Alam Khan. Bahraich to his sister’s son Shaikk Muhammad Far- 
mali, who was known as Kala Bhar, and Lakhnau and Kalpi to A'zam 
Humayun ibni Khwaja Bayazid Khan. (Firis]ita Bo. text 327). 

8 Tliese same versos are found in Firishta. 

4 MS. (A) has no further words. MS. (B) adds Lodi. The text adds 

ibn i Kald. 

b Neither MS. (A) nor (B) has as in the text. 

« MS. (B) 

1 MS. (B) Khan • i-Khandni Dihli ^ it omits Farmali. 

8 MS. (A)omita » MS. (A) Kinu, W MS. (A)- 
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omen, I for this reason tliat he feared lest the Sliaikh might favour 
the claims of the other brothers, » so making his customary daily 
walk a pretext, he enquired the meaning of the expression As^adah 
Allah ^ from the Shaikh. 

314. When he answered, It means may Qod Most Sigh mahe you 
fortunate^ he besought him saying, Kindly let this expression 
fall three several times from your auspicious lips ; the Shaikh 
did so,^ then he arose and said I have gained my request, then 

1 iafdhil. Taking a cJU or omen from the words of a book. 

Sortilege, in the manner of the Sorfea Virgiliance, or the oracle of Prceneste. 
Among Ma^?ammadans it is a not infrequent custom, before embarking upon 
any important undertaking, to consult the Qur’an, or the works of in 

this way. The word (J ^ properly means a good omen, as opposed to 
tlyarat a bad omen, this distinction is however not strictly observed. 
The prophet Muhammad directed his followers not to put faith in a bad omen, 
but rather to take a good one ; on being asked the meaning of a good omen 
he said “ a good word which any of you may hear : such as if a person in 
search of anything be addressed thus, O Finder / ” {MishMtu-l-Ma^abtfy 

Mathew ii. 381) see also Lane s. v. ; also Lane’s Modern Egyptians 259, 
where a full account of one of the methods of sortilege by the Zdirgdh is 
given. 

* MS. (B) rends another brother. Firishta gives a detailed 

account of the circumstances attending the accession of Sikandar ; he says 
that most of the Lodi Amirs favoured A‘zam Ilumayun, and before Buhldl’s 
death practically forced him to summon Sikandar from Dihli, intending to 
make a prisoner of him. This plot came to the ears of ‘Umr ^an Shirwdni 
who was a friend of Sikandar, and he consequently agreed with the mother 
of Sikandar, who was in the camp at the time, to warti Sikandar of his danger. 
Sikandar accordingly made excuses from day to day, and eventually delayed 
coming so long that Bnhlul died. The Amirs then held a consultation, moat of 
them favouring Biirbak Shah the eldest surviving son, but some leaning to 
A‘zam Humayun : Zeba, the mother of Sikandar, spoke from behind a cur. 
tain in favour of her son, but was rudely repulsed by one ‘Isa Khan a cousin of 
Buhl ill, who said, “ the son of a gold worker’s daughter is not fit to be king.’ 
Thereupon Khaud-Khanan Farmali rebuked him, and words ensued which led 
to a quarrel. Khan-i-j^anan took his party of Amirs with him, and removed 
Buhlul’s corpse to Jalali, summoning Sikandar from Dihli where they placed 
him on the throne in the palace of Sultan Firuz on the banks of the Biah, as 
Sultan Sikandar. He then sending his father’s body to Dihli, marched against 
‘Isa ^an and defeated him, but pardoned him (Firishta Bo. text 338-339). 

8 Ai/| Asa' dale alldhy i.e., May God prosper thee. MS. (A) reads 

^ MS. (A) omits the words and reads J. 
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be besought the Shaikh to assist him, and set out to go to tlie 
army, and after that his rule was firmly established,^ he left 
Dihli, and marched towards* Rapri and Itawa to conquer the 
country, and spent seven months there. He also sent Isma‘il 
Khan Luhani ^ with overtures of peace to King Barbak Shah 
at ^ Jaunpur, while he proceeded in person against ‘ IsS 
Khan Governor of Patiali ; ^ and 7 ‘ Isa Khan confronted and 
fought with him and was wounded, and after tendering his 
submission succumbed to his wounds. Rai Ganesh,® the Raja 
of Patiali who was friendly to Barbak Shah, came in and had an 
interview with the Sultan who ^ confirmed him in the Govern- 
ment of Patiali. Barbak Shah coming from Jaunpur to Qanauj, 
the parties met and an engagement took place between them.^t 
Mubarak Khan Luhani, who was with tlie army of Barbak 
Shah, was taken prisoner in this battle, Barbak Shah fled to 
Badaon, Sultan Sikandar besieged^^ that fortress, and Barbak Shah 
being reduced to extremities sought an interview with the Sultan, 
who reassured and encouraged him, and took him along witli him to 
Jaunpur, restoring him to his former position upon the thi’one of 
the Shai'qi kings, except that he divided certain 'parganas of these 
teiritories among his own Amirs, detailing armies for each place 
and appointing trusted officers of his own following to assist Bar- 


1 MS. (B) wrongly S MS. (B) 

3 Tlio text and MS. (B) read Niihani, MS. (A) NukliTtnT. 

4 MS. (A) ^ MS. (A) 6** MS. (B) 

I MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (B) reads Edi Kishan. MS. (A) reads Rdi 

Gane§h (?) The text reads Qunes. Firi^ta reads 

Edi Kilan. ^ - 

9 MS. (A) omits reading. j 

10 MS. (B) Patiali* 

II MS. (A) reads instead of fj 

n Text 

15 Firishta (Bo. text 331) says that it was Kala Bhar (Shaikh Mnhammad 

Farmall, nephew of Sultan Biihlui and cousin of Sikandar and Barbak) who 
was taken prisoner, and in return for his kind reception by Sikandar joined 
him against Barbak ^ah, who lost heart and fled to Baduon. i 

1* MS.(A) i/ 

16 In Bihar (Piri^ta). 
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bak Sian.i Then he took Kalpl from A*zam Khan ^ Humayun the 
son of Khwaja Bayazid. From thence he came to Jahtara,® and 
from that place to Gwaliar, sending Khwaja Mn^ammad Farraali 
316. with a special robe of honour on an embassy to^ Raja Man,^ who 
in turn sent his brother’s son to pay his respects to the Sultto and 
to offer his submission. This nephew of his accordingly accom- 
panied the Sultan as far as Baiana. Sultan Sharq ® the Governor of 
Baiana, the son of Sultan A^mad Jilwani the Firsts came and visit- 
ed him, and was desirous of handing over the key of the fort to 
the agents of the Sultan ; however he changed his mind, and on 
arrival at Baiana strengthened the defences of the fort. The 
Sultan proceeded to Agra where Haibat Khan Jilwani, a subordi- 
nate of Sultan Sharf ® fortified himself in the fort of Agra.® 
The Sultan left certain of his Amirs in Agra and proceeded to 
Baiana and in the year 897 H. (It91 A. D.) Sultan Sharq 
fell into straits and sued for quarter, surrendering the fortress 
of Baiana to the Sultan ; that province was then conferred 
upon Khan-i-Kbanan Farmali. In the same year the tribe of 
Bachgotis in the Jaunpiir territory had assembled to the number 

1 Firishta says, leaving trusted officers of his own following in his service, 
though Badfionl’s words would convey the idea that these officers were left to 
control Barbak Shah’s actions. MS. (A) omits ^ before and \) after 

and 

8 MS. (Aj omits giving it to Mahmud Lodi (Firi^ta). 

8 Briggs (p. 668) says Bhurayee, but the original text of Firishta says 
Jahtara. I fail to locate this. 

MS. (A) 5 Governor of Gwaliar (Firishta). 

Briggs has Man Singh. Firishta reads Man merely. 

® Firishta reads thus Sultan Sharf. Badaoni (text and both 

MSS.) reads (Jj^ Sharq, 

T MS. (B) reads ^ij instead of AjJi. 

8 The text reads Suit anu-§h- Sharq, MSS. (A) (B) read 

Sultan ^arq’ 

9 MSS. (A) (B) 

JO MSS. (A) (B) j 

H Where he besieged Sultan Sharq who after a while capitulated 
(Firi^ta 331). 

Sharq (text and MSS.), 

18 A tribe of Rajputs said to be descended from the Mainpiiri Cbauhans 
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of a Imndred thousand cavalry and infantry,* and were raising 
a disturbance. The Sultan proceeded thither and Barbak Shah 
Came in and offered hiS allegiance. Leaving there, he proceeded 
to occupy himself with a hunting expedition to the borders of 
Awadh (Oudh), and again returned to Jaunpur, and arrived at 
the fortress of Janhar, * and engaged in battle with the Amirs 
of Sultan ^iisain Sharqi who held it, and having defeated them, 
without waiting to completely invest the fortress came to Patna ;® 
and having come to Aril,^ which is near Ilahabas (otherwise called 
Prayag),^ laid waste that district,® and proceeding by way of 
Karra and Manikpur hastened toDalmau’,^ and from thence came® 
to Shamsabad, and remaining there six months went to Sambal 
[whence he again returned to Shamsabad].^ 

And after the rainy season in the year 900 H. (1494 A. D.) 316. 
he set out with the object of chastising the rebels of Patna, and 
great slauglitor took place and many prisoners were taken ; from 
thence he proceeded to Jaunpur. In this expedition very many 


notorious for their turbulence, originally Muhammadans, see Elliot, Races of 
K-W. P., I. 47. 

I MSS. (A) 

8 Text Janhar MS (A) reads (?) MS» (B) Chindr Firi^ta 

y^^Chindr. 

5 Firi^ta says, came to Katauba (?) which is one of the dependencies of 
Patna. MS. (A) reads 

4 A footnote variant is given in the text cir, b ba ArJcal. 

Firi^ta reads tJjjf Aril (or Aryal) j he says 

Arail is mentioned by Abfil Fazl {Ain^i-Akhari (B) 1. 425.) “ he held 
JhosI and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir.’* 

6 The text roads Paydk. MS. (A) reads Baydk^ MS. (B) 

Bapdk. Regarding the derivation of Prayag the ancient name of Allahabad, 
see Cunningham (A. G. I. 391.) 

6 ksJj MS. (B). 

T Dalman’ lay opposite to Karra on the other side of the Ganges, see 
RennelFs Map ; see also, Am-i-Akhanj (J.) II. 167 n 2. Firishta (Bo. text) reads 
Dalpur^ p. 332. 

8 MS. (B). 

9 Not in MSS. (A) and (B). The text has a footnote saying that these 
words occur in only one copy. They are however in exact accord with 
Firisjfeta’s statement, and are probably copied from his work. 

10 M3. (A) 
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horsegj were lost, hardly otte in ten remaining alive th.e zemin-^ 
dSra of Patna and others wrote and informed Sultan Husain Sbarql 
of the loss of the horses, and of tho scarcity of supplies in Sultan 
Sikandar’s army, and invited him (to advance). Sultan ^usain col- 
lected an army, and marched from Behar with a hundred elephants 
against Sultan* Sikandar, who for his part crossed the Ganges by 
the ford of Kantit^ and came to Chenar^ and from thence to 
Banaras. Sultan Husain had arrived within seventeen hrohs of 
Banaras when Sultan Sikandar marched against him rapidly. ^ 
In the midst of his march Salbahan the Baja of Patna, who was 
a trusty zemindar, left Sultan Husain and joined Sultan Sikandar. 

Saltan Husain drew up in line of battle, but suffered defeat 
and retired towards Patna.® Sultan Sikandar left the camp, and 
pursued him with a hundred thousand light cavalry ; while thus 
engaged he learned that Sultan Husain had gone to Bihar. After 
nine days Sultan Sikandar arrived,® and joining his camp set out 
for Bihar. Sultan Husain, leaving his deputy ^ in Bihar, could 
not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Ganw one of the depen- 
dencies of Lakhnautb and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s 
troops. Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirlmt and conquered it. 

And in the year 901 H. (1495 A. D.) iOian-i-Jahan Lodi died, 
and Ahmad IChan his eldest son was styled A‘zam Khan Huma- 
yun. The Sultan returned from Tirlmt, and went to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Qutbu-l-Ma.shaikhi-l-‘Izam,i* Shaikh Sharfu-d- 
Din Muniri,^® may God sanctify his resting-place, and came to 

I MS. (A) 2 MSS. (A) and (B). 

8 The text and MS. (Bj read mukaddar gasht, i.e., became dis- 
turbed ; but tlio proper reading is laguzr-i-KatzL MS. (A) or 

haguzr-i-Kantit (Firishta). Kantat is on the S. W. bank of the 
Ganges, in the Sarkar of Allahabad, see Alii’i-Akharl (Jarrett) II. 89 : 168. 

^ Text Janhar. 

6 Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

6 MS. (A) reads Panna. Text reads Patta. MS. (B) reads 

T MS. (B) «ty J 8 MS (B) omits 

« Malik Kandhu (Firishta). MS. (A) 

II MS. (A) reads ^ ^Lias^ 

la MSS. (A) (B) in Bihar (Piri^ta). 

18 He was the son of Yahya-b-Israil the head of the Ohishtis, a disciple of 
Ganj-i-^fikkar. His burial place is in Bihar, see Aln-i-Akhari (J.) 111. 370. 
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DnrT5red}pui** From thence he set out on an expedition against Salt 317 
tan * Alaurd-Din king of Bangala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, the 
son of SultSn ‘Alan-d-Din, whose name svas Danial, in obedience 
to his father’s orders came out to overthrow Sultan (Sikandar), and 
prepared to oppose him, but they retraced their steps, each one 
contenting himself with his own territories^ and consenting to make 
peace. In this year great scarcity and dearth occurred in the 
camp of the Sultan ; orders were promulgated * remitting the cus- 
tomary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they were entirely 
abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity,^ and 
came by way of Maljligarb^ to Jaunpur, and having spent six 
months there proceeded to Panna.^ And in the year 904 H, 

(1498 A.D.) he invaded the territory of Panna,® as far as 
Bandhugarh'^ which is a famous fortress plundering and taking 
prisoners, but being unable to take the fortress on account of its 
strength, went to Jaunpur where he remained. In the meanwhile 
a quarrel had arisen among some of his Amirs during a game of 
chaugauy^ and at last it ended in an open fight,^ and the Sulpn 

I MS. (A) » MS. (A) 

8 MS. (B) MS, (A) 8^ 

♦ Pirishta reads Machhltgarh. 

^ MS. (A) Panna i text and MS. (B) Patna, Firi^ta text 
Pathna. Briggs in his translation say Panna (p. 573j, and this must be correct 
to judge from what follows. 

® MS. (A) reads ^ Wildyat-i-Panna, 

7 MS, (A) roads Mddhugarh but Bandhngarh is the right reading, 

Regarding the position of this fortress we find Abul Fazl states {Am-i-AJchari 
(J.) II, 167) that Bandhu lies south of Allahabad. The translator appends a 
footnote (9) in which he identifies it with Banda. Banda, however, lies to the 
west and not to the south of Allahabad. Bandhugarh was one of the two chief 
fortress of the province of Bandhu (which corresponds nearly to the state of 
Rewa) and lies south of Eewa (Rewa) distant about 60 miles, and S. S.-E. from 
Panna, distant about 90 miles (Keith Johnson). In RennelFs Map {Tieff HI.,) 
it is very plainly marked, though the distances and bearings differ slightly 
from the above, see RenneU’s Map N,p. Nq. The other fortress lay south of 
Bandhugayh and was called Mandla Gafh. 

8 Chaugan, Called in Arabic Saulajdn. The modern name of 

this game is Polo. For a full account of the game, see Ain-uAhhari (B.) I. 
297-298. 

9 Ftri^ia gives a dohtlled description of the events, and states that within 

53 
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becoming suspicious ^ of the Amirs, gave orders that some armed 
and trusty guards * should attend him every night, which was 
accordingly done. The majority of the disaffected and disappoint- 
ed Amirs urged Fath Khan the son of Sultan Buhlul to seize the 
empire. He in his simplicity communicated ® this secret to his 
mother, and also to Shaikh Tahir, and a party who were among the 
confidants of the Sultan, at the same time giving them * a memoran- 
dum containing the names of those confederate Amirs. The party 
above mentioned diverted him from that insane idea with friendly 
admonition. To prove their own innocence of complicity in 
318 . that treasonable design, they took that memorandum to Sultan 
Sikandar,® who devised some specious pretext for scattering in 
different directions all those Amirs ® who had shewn partiality 
for the Prince 7 Fath Khan. 

And in the year 905 H. (1499 A.D.) he proceeded to Sambal, 
and resided there for four years employed in affairs of State, 
and used to spend his time ® either in luxurious living, or in hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

And in the year 906 H. (1600 A.D.) Asghar the Governor of 
Dihll began to commit malpractices. The Sultan accordingly 
sent orders from Sambal to l^awa^s Khan the Governor of 
Machhiwara,^ to seize Asghar and send him (into his presence) ; 
but Asghar anticipating this had gone humbly to Sambal where 
he suffered imprisonment ; and Khawass Khan received the 
Governorship of Dihli. In this year also Khan-i-Khanan Farmali 
the Governor of Baiana died, and the Government of that place 
was for some time entrusted to Ahmad and Suleiman the two 
sous (P grandsons) of Khan-i-Khanan.^^ After a time they 


four days the fight was renewed, in consequence of which the Sultan began 
to believe it was due to some preconcerted plan against his own person. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) ^ % Both MSS. (A) (Bj omit jt. 

8 j mss. (A) (Bj. ^ j MSS. (B). 

8 MS. (B) omits and reads MS. (Aj agrees with the text* 

« MSS. (A) (B) reads jlyof. T mS. (B) reads liUib. 

® Both MSS. omit yl. MS. (A) reads both MSS. read J 

® MS. (A) reads Firishta writes Mdchlwara, 

lOMS.(B) 

The text here reads y ^ both MSS. have 

this same reading but Firishta reads U. 
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entered the Sultan’s service at Sambal, and the Government of 
the fortress (of Bai ana) was made over to Khawass Khan, while 
9afdar Khan^ was appointed to the charge of jSgra, which was 
one of the dependencies of Baiana. iQiawa?^ Eh&n with the assis* 
tance of *Alam Khan * Governor of Miwat, and Khani Khanan 
LuhanI, proceeded to attempt the capture of Dholphr.® The 
Rai of that place came out to oppose them, and heavy fighting 
ensued in which many Muslima attained martyrdom. The Sultan 
leaving Sambal came with all haste to Dholpur, and Rai Manik 
Deo,* Raja of Dholpur, not being able to hold out, evacuated the 
fort and went to Gwaliar. They plundered and pillaged ® the 
district around Dholpur. The Sultan having remained a month 
in those parts left to reduce Gwaliar, and leaving iidam Lodi 
there crossed the river Chambal, and encamped for two months 
on the banks of the river Mendaki.* 

By reason of the ^ badness of the climate of that place sickness 319. 
broke out among ® the population and a pestilence arose. The 
Raja of Gwaliar also came and made overtures of peace, ^ and 
delivered up Said Khan, and Babu Khan, and Rai Ganesh,^^ who 
had deserted from the army of the Sultan and had taken refuge 
in that fort, and also sent his eldest son^^ to do homage to the 


1 Briggs calls him Sudr Khan, but the original reads §afdar Khan. 

MS. (A) reads Khan^i^^Alam* 

8 Native State in Rajputana, The town of Dholpur, capital of the State 
lies 34 miles south of Agra and 37 miles north-west of Gwaliar, see Hunter 
Imp. Oaz., IV. 273. 

4 Firishta calls him Uj Bindyek Deo, 

8 MS. (B) reads here and in several other places. 

• Firishta calls this river “ the Asi otherwise known as MedakT, ” and says 
that in consequence of the badness of the water sickness broke out among the 
troops terminating in a pestilence. Mendaki means, frog-haunted. 

There is no river which I can definitely identify as this river, but the Asitn 
in Keith Johnson (India) E. f. flowing west of Gwaliar, would answer to tha 
Asi in position. BennelFs Map gives no name to this river. 

I MS. (A) omits j and also 

8 MS. (B) reads 

® MS. (B) reads musallah (armed) for 

10 Supply \j MS. (A). 

II Vikramajit (Firishta). 
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SuItSn, who sent him back after bestowing upon him a horse and 
r6be of honour, returning himself to Agra. At the time of his 
return he restored the fort of Dholpur ^ also to JBinajik Deo,* 
and having spent * the rainy season in Agra, after the rising of 
Canopus * in the year 910 H. (1504 A.D.), inarched to reduce the 
fortress of Mandrayal,* which he took without fighting from the 
Raja of Mandrayal, who sued for peace ; he also destroyed all the 
idol-temples and churches ® of the place, and, as he returned, 
rebuilt anew the fortress of Dholpur, then came to Agra and 
gave his Amirs permission to proceed to their several jaegire!^ 
[And ill this year Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpfir,® may 
God sanctify Ms holy resting place^ who was one of the chief 
of the great malis and had even laid claim to be the Malidi, 
in answer to the call of Him who has the true claim to us all 
answered, Here am J, while returning from Makkah the sacred 
city towards Hindustan, at the town of Farah ® where he was 
buried. Qazi ^usain Zargar of Qandahar, God's mercy he on him^ 
wl!i<)m, as well as the Mir himself I had the honour of visiting, 
wrbte the following chronogram : 

/ 

i MS. (B) omits and reads for b. 

* MS. (B) reads ialf and bj. 

» MSS. (A) (B) j \^hS, 

* In the month of Ramazan (Fir{§}ita)» 

® Mandrayal. This is not marked in Renners map, but Tieffenthaler (1. 174) 
mentions it under the name of Mandalayer or Madrael, and says that it lies 
upon the side of a round hill distant two miles from the western bank of the 
Chambal, and twelve miles S. S. B. of Carol! (Kerauli) see Keith Johnston’s 
Atlas, India E. P. Mandler, see also Ain^uAhbarl (J) II. 190, Mandlaer. 

* J So also Firishta. 

7 The portion in square brackets is not in either MS. (A) or MS. (B), 

8 Mir Saiyyid Muhammad was the son of Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpur, and 
was the first to give definite form in India to the doctrine of the advent of 
the Mahdi, alleged to have been promised by the prophet Mnl?ammad. He 
gained many adherents after he had declared that he was the promised Mahdi, 
among them was Sultan Mahmud I. at whose request it was that he proceeded 
on the pilgrimage to Makkah from which he was returning at the time of his 
death, see Ain-i-Ahharl (Bl) I. Biog. p. V. 

The Shi’ahs believe that the Mahdi has already appeared, the Sunnis still 
look for his appearance. Hughes, Diet of Islam. 

8 Farah in Biluchistan {Ain^i-Ahhart (Bi) I. Biog. p. Y). 
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He said, Go and enquire from tlie Shaikh.* 

Shaikh Mubarak also invented a chronogram in the words • 

Mazd Mahdl^ The Mahdi has departed].® 

On the third of the month of §afar in the year 911 H. (6th 
July, 1505 A.D.) so violent an earthquake occurred over the whole 320 . 
of HindhsfSn • that the hills began to tremble, while strong and 
lofty buildings ® fell to atoms, and the earth in places was cleft 
and rents appeared,® while they assert that villages and trees 
left their places, and men supposed that the day of resurrection 
had arrived.’^ We learn from the TFdgi‘af-i-jE?a5an,® and otlier 
histories, that this earthquake was not confined to Hindustan, but 
that on the same day in Persia also a similar earthquake occurred, 
and the word was invented as a chronogram to record the 

date of it. 

Buhd^f, 

In nine hundred and eleven the city of Agra became the goal 
of several successive earthquakes. 

1 j jfjA ^ iiiS Guftd he hirau zi ShaM kun istifsdr. The 

value of the letters of the word is 300 + 10 + 600 * 910. 

^ Mazd Mahdi. These words as written in the text only total 

900, bat if we write more accurately, they will be 910. 

8 A footnote to the text states that this portion (here included in square 
brackets) only occurs in one MS. Firishta also has no reference to this 
event. 

♦ Firishta only says in Agra. 

8 MS. (A) j jd t>jj^ A) U ^ 

6 MS. (A) roads dvshwdrihd. Difficulties and 

dangers. 

1 MS. (B) 

8 Regarding this work, see Elliott IV, 218* The coinmentaries of Baber, 
originally written in Turki were translated into Persian in Akbar’s reign, see 
Airfi'- Akhari (B) I, 105, and an English translation was made by Dr. Leyden 
and Mr. Erskine. At page 170 of that translation is found the account of the 
earthquake referred to by our author. Baber says “ there were thirty-three 
shocks that same day, and for the space of a month the earth shook two or 
three times every day and night.” The date is not given, but the account 
follows closely upon that of the death of his mother, which he states occurred 
in the month of Muljarram, and we may from the account reckon about 40 
days afterwards so that it must have been early in the month of $afar. 

» Qaji. 100+1 + 800+10 - 911. 
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And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, that which 
had been their highest points became the lowest.^ 

From the time of Adam to the present time no such earth- 
quake has eveir been known. 

And in the year 912 H. (1506 A.D.), after the rising of 
Canopus, be marched against the fortress of tJntgarh,* and laid 
siege to it, and many of his men joyfully embraced martyrdom, after 
that he took the fort and gave the infidels as food to the sword ; 
those who escaped the sword fed the flames of the fire of juhar 
with their wives and children. He then cast down the idol 
temples, and built there a lofty mosque. 

In the year 913 H. (1507 A.D.), after the rising of Canopus he pro- 
ceeded with the object of reducing the fortress of Harwar.® Whilst 
en route he fell in with the elephants and cavalry and infantry of 
Jalal Xhan Lodi,^ whom he had sent on in advance to clear the 
way,^ and whom he had appointed to reduce Narwar. Becoming 
suspicious of him, he set about overthrowing him, and made some 
pretext for dispersing his forces, and taking him prisoner sent him 
to the fortress of Sakkar ; ® he then took Narwar, the garrison hav- 
ing capitulated. And in the year 914 H. (1508 A. D.) he constructed 
other forts round Narwar to increase its strength, and bestowing 


1 Pirishta gives this ruhd^i with slight variation omitting chun in the 

second line* 

* Pirishta reads V^ditnagar, MS. (A) jS Adwantgar, 

MS. (B) ^ *5^1 "Ontgayh. This fortress lay jnst South of Handler (p. 420 
n. 6 ) and is shown in the map as Deogarh, see Ain-i’-Akhan (B) I, 380 n 1. 
Pirishta states that the Sn^an regarded Uditnagar as the key to Gwaliar which 
he wished to reduce (p. 338). 

* Pirishta Bo. text, p. 339, says this was after the rains of 913 H. in the year 
914 H., but from the detail he gives of the various operations it is doubtful 
if he can be correct. Narwar was a dependency of Malwa (Pirishta). It lay 
about half way between Gwaliar and Dhar, see Tieff. I. 176 for a description 
and map of the fortress : see also Ain4’Akhari (J.) II, 190, on the right bank 
of the river Sind, 44 miles south of Gwaliar city, see Hunter Imp. Qaz. X. 227. 

* Who upon the death of his father Mahmud Khan had become governor of 
Ealpl. 

& Pirishta says Jalal Khan was ordered to go on in advance and invest the 
fort of Narwar. 

^ Firi^ta says Hanwantgafh. 
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a hundred and twenty liorses ^ and fifteen elephants, with a rohe of 321 * 
honour and a sum of money upon Prince Jalal Sian, allowed him, 
together with Na‘mat Shatun,* wife ® of Qutb Shan Lodi, who had 
come * to have an interview with the Sultan, to proceed to Kalpi, 
and gave that district as a jclegtr to Prince Jalal Shan. And in 
the year 915 H. (1509 A.D.) he marched from Laliayar,® and came 
to Hatkanth,® established posts in different places and proceeded to 
his capital Agra. The date of this was (fixed by the following 
words) Lahu alhukmu wa ilaihi tarja^unJl That is to say, Mis is 
the decree and to him do ye return, 

Muljammad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nagiru-d-Din of 
Malwa, fearing his grandfather, came for safety to the Sultan, and 
was allotted the jdegir of Chanderi, while Prince Jalal Shan was 
directed to ® give him every assistance as an ally ; and in this year 
orders were issued for the erection of palaces and rest-houses, and 
for the laying out of gardens ^ at intervals along the whole route 
from Agra to Dholpur, so that when he came back from his hunt- 
ing expeditions he might rest and refresh himself there. In this 
year Muhammad Khan of Nagor, influenced by the fact that certain 
of his relations had sought and obtained an interview with the 
Sultan, evinced great respect for the Sultan, reading the Khutbah 
in Kagor in his name without raising any objection,** so that in this 
way a new territory's came into the possession of the Sultan, 

I MS. (A) MS.(B) MS. (A) MS. (B) 

* The wife of Qutb ^an Lodi, foster mother of Jalal Khan (Firishta). 

8 Text and MS. (A) ^ Koch. MS. (B) Koh. * MS. (B) 

B Gwaliar (Firishta). Lahar is placed in RenueU’s map about 60 miles 
S.-E. of GwMiar, see Hunter Imp. Oaz. VIII. 400. 

« See p 408 n. 1. MS. (A) Hankdyat. MS. (B) HatJcdn 

Firishta HalJchdyat. 

T The text has MSS. (A) (B) have ^ which is correct. The date 
is 915 H. ^ 

8 MS. (A) omits ^ MS. (A) lo MS. (B) 

II Firishta explains this ; he says that certain relations of Mubammad Kh an, 
namely, ‘All ]^an and Abu. Bakr who had conspired to kill him, had been over- 
come by him, and took refuge in the court of Sultan Sikandar and that 
Mubammad Khan fearing the consequences adopted the means described in 
order to conciliate the Sultan. 

la Text j tji. MS. (A) 

18 MS: (B) omits MSS. (A) (B) 
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In tills year also Suleiman, the son of Ehan-i-EbanSn Farmali, 
was dismissed from the service of the Sultan, on the grounds that 
he had been appointed^ to perform a service at tTntghat*.^* and 
in the direction of Supar, and had refused : the fargana of Tndri 
Karnal ^ was given him as Madad^i^ma^^dk (rent-free land), with 
orders to go and remain there. 

In this year * Bahjat Khan of Malwa transferred Chanderi 
to Sult.an Sikander on account of the weakriess ® of Sultan 
322. Mahmud of Malwa, and read the Khutbah in his name in those 
districts. Accordingly proclamations conveying tidings of this 
victory were written to all parts of the Kingdom ; and Muham- 
mad Kban, the grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa,® 
was taken prisoner, and Chanderi was (nominally) ^ placed under 
his authority, but Amirs were appointed to supervise him so that 
they might be aware of all his movements, control liis actions, 
and administer ^ his jdegir, then the Sultan proceeded on a hunt- 
ing excursion towards Baiana, and paid his respects to the various 
learned and holy men of those districts, who were at that time 
famous for their miracles and wonder-working,^ especially 
Saiyyid N‘amatu-llah and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Husaini, who was 

1 MS. (A) 

8 Firishfca says Ilauwantgarh, Bo. text, p. 341, and tells ns that Snleiman 
was summarily dismissed with permission to remove all that he could by day- 
break, and all of his property that remained was to bo looted by the populace 

8 Firishta says Bareri, MS. (B) reads For the 

meaning of madad-i- tna'dsh called also suyur^dl^ see Atri’i-Akbari (Bl) p, 268 
Suyurghdl is a Turki word meaning gifts (of land). (Pavet do 
Courteille), 

4 MS. (B) reads JU 8 MS. (A) omits 

Firishta reads : Bahjat Khan, Governor of Chanderi, whose ancestors for 
generations had been the faithful subjects of the Sultans of Malwa, on account 
of the weakness of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, and the decadence of his king- 
dom, eought an interview with Sultan Sikandar, and agreed to the Khuihah 
being read in his name in Chanderi, see Briggs, p. 588, and Bo. text, p 841. 

® MS. (A) omits MS. (B) writes Muljammad Khan, as 

also does Firishta Tiie text reads Mal?mud Khan* 

1 Firishta reads 8 MS. (A) omits J. MS. (B) reads 

8 See Lane s. v. ^\jf. also Hughes, Diet, of Islam art* Miracles. The full 
expression is Khawdriqu-Wddat. 

1» M8S. (A) (B) U MSS. (A) (B). 
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one of those famous for revelations and miracle-working,^ with 
whom he used to consort frequently. Shalizada Daulat Khan, 
Governor of the fortress of Rantanbhur, in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa, availing himself of the intermediary aid of 
‘All Khan of Nagor, who was in charge of the province of Siwi 
Siyupur,* came and had an interview with the Sultan, 
and agreed to give up to him the key of the fortress. It so 
chanced that the ‘All Khan who lias been spoken of above, once 
more practised his hypocrisy, and came out from the fort to oppose 
him. The Sultan pretended not to notice this, and treated Daulat 
Khan as though lie were his own son, bestowing upon him a 
special robe of honour, with several horses and elephants, and pro- 
ceeded towards tlie fort of Thankar,^ and from thence proceeding 
by way of the township of Bari,^ he returned thence to Agra. 

Here he was seized witli an illness, and took the journey to the ^ 
next world on Sunday the seventeenth ® of Zul Q‘adah 923 H. 

(Jan. 1518 A.D.). Jannatu-UFirdaus nazalQ. (The gar- 

dens of Paradise came down) furnish the date*^ of his death, the 
duration of his reign was twenty-eight years and five months. 

Verse. 

Sikaiidar, the emperor of the seven kingdoms continued not. 

No one continues, seeing that Sikaiidar himself did not 
continue. 

Sultan Sikandar used to associate frequently with poets and 323 . 
was himself also a man of taste, and would occasionally compose 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read ohot^ j vAmJ* ^ and this rending is pre- 

ferable to that of the text. 

* The text reads iSy** Sul Siihar with a footnote variant (SJ^ 

J Slwio Slupur. Firisljta reads Siyupur. (P Sibi) see Atn4-Ahbari 

(J.) II. 328 n 1. 

® Firishta writes Thdnkar. 

* In the Sarkar of Agra. See Tieff I. 166. 

6 MS. (A) reads 

* Firishta says. Sunday, tlie seventh of Zul Qa'dah, and adds that he died 
from suffocation, owing to the impaction of a morsel of food in the air passages, 
not of quinsy as Briggs translates it. See Bo. text 343, and Briggs 1.^685. 

7 MS. (B) reads ^ and omits 0«Vx). The letters make 

up the total 923. 

54 
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verges after the ancient Hindustani ^ models, under the pseudonym 
qf Gulrukb, accordingly he felt great pleasure in the companion- 
ship of Shaikh Jamal.* The following verses are the product pf 
the genius of the Sultan, and ai^e written with the utmost regard 
to poetical form- 

That cypress whose robe is the jasmine, whose body the rose, 

Is a spirit incarnate whose garment the body provides. 

What profits the Kbatani musk ? all the kingdoms of Chin 

Are conquered, and hound in the chains of her clustering curls. 

In the eye of her eyelashes* needle the thread of my soul 

1*11 fasten and swiftly repair every rent in her robe. 

Could Gulrukh essay to discover the charms of her teeth, 

He would say they are water- white pearls of the ocean of 
speech.* 

One of the poets of the reign of Snltan Sikandar was the 
Brahman [Dunkar who, they say,® in spite of being an infidel, 
used to give instruction in books of science.*^ The following mafia, 
(opening conplet) was spoken [and is a most auspicious 
by him in the metre of Ma8‘ud Beg, 

Had not thy glance been the dagger, my heart had not bled 
to-day ; 

Had not thy look been the serpent ® I never had lost my way. 

Also among the great and learned men of the time of Sult.an 
Sikandar were Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Tulumbi in Dihli, and 
Shaikh ‘Azizu-llab Tulumbi in Sambhal, both of whom came 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

« MS. (B) MS. (A) Text 

» MSS. (A) (B) Jy> Text 

4 The verses are here given in the order in which they come in MSS. (A) 
and (B). Both MSS. read ^ and MS. (A) reads v-^1^ 15 or •^1'^ 15 

Text. 

6 MS. (A) Dunkar? ® MS. (A) 

7 MSS. (A) (B) omit 8 Mg, reads 

6 Ahtar, A noxious serpeufc which no one sees without fleeing from it 
see hane s. 

MS. (B) omits 


11 MS. (A) <W| »A>1. 
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to Hindustan at the time of the ruin of Multfin, and mtrodueed 
the systematic study of the intellectual sciences into that coutttiy. 
Before their time, with the exception of the §harh-i-Shamsiyah, 
and the Sharh-i-Saljalf ^ there Were no books current in Hin- 324. 
dustan which treated of logic and metaphysics. I heard also 
from ray masters,® that more than forty expert and profoundly 
learned men have arisen from among tlie disciples of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-llah, for example, Miyan Ladan, Jamal Kb an of Dihll, 
Miyan Sbaikb of Gwaliai*,® Mi ran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, and 
others. They say also that Sultan Sikandar, during the instruc* 
tion of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, used to come ^ and 
seat himself quietly in a corner unseen by the rest, fearing lest 
he should interrupt the lesson of the other students, and when 
the lesson was ended they used to exchange the customary 
salutation of Saldm *aJatkum ^ and mix freely with each other. 

And Shaikh ‘Azizu-llah of Tulumba, who was a man of great 
probity and rectitude, had such an abundant genius and marvellous 
power of recollection,^ that no matter how diflGLcult or minute 
the subject matter of a book which a student of intelligence 
might be reading, he would give his lesson in it witljout previous- 
ly reading it ; and that time after time when they came up for 
examination, and propounded the most inscrutable problems, the 
learned Shaikh would explain them on the instant while giving 
his lesson. 


1 The former of these two works wexs most probably the famous oommou- 
tary by Qutba*dl-Dm Mahmud bin Muhammad KazI, on the Shamslyah^ a 
famous treatise on Logic composed by Najmu-d-Dm ‘ Umar bin *Ali Qazwini, 
who died A. H. 693 (1293 A. D.), see Haji g^alifah No. 7667. ELSahaif fi 
ehkalam, folia de metaphysica. The §jiarh-i-J§kifydif must be the commentary 
mentioned by Ha|i ]^alifab and by him ascribed to Samarqandi. There waa 
another commentary by Bihishti See H. K. 7718. 

SMS. (A) 

® MS. (A) has a hiatus between the first and last letters of this name. 

* Text and MS. (B) MS. (A) Ajf S MSS. (A) (BJ. 

® * Eecollection * does not quite convey the full meaning of the word in the 
original which is Istihzdr, this means literally, making present^ mm* 

moning. It seems to be used here for the power of calling up at will any 
impression. It is not memory, or rather retentiveness, but implies ihe power 
of recalling impressions by purely mental forces after the removal of the 
stimnlttB. MSS. (A) (B) read 
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One of liis pupils was ^ Miyan Hatim Saribali, who is com- 
monly said to have read the Commentary on the Miftah ^ more 
than thirty times in the course of his life, and the Mutawwal ^ 
more than forty times, from the first letter of the Bism'ilUh to 
the last of the word Tammat.^ 

Another is Shaikhu-l-Hadiyah Jaunpuri, the author of many 
worthy compositions and excellent hooks, who wrote a commen- 
tary extending over several volumes upon the IledS^yah-i-Wiqhy^ 
while there is no need of mentioning his commentary on the 
K&fiyah ; ^ in addition to these he wrote notes upon the Tafsir-i- 


I MSS. (A)(B) tdyi. 

* The text and MS. (B) agree in this reading. MS. (A) reads 

which may possibly stand for Sharhain-i-miftah, the two 

commentaries on the Miftah. 

Miftdhu‘l-*ulum (clavis doctrinarum), see Haji Khalifah 12578. This book 
was written by Sirajn-d-Din Abu Ya'qub Yusuf bin Abi Mul.iammad bin All as 
Sikkaki who died 626 A. H. (1228 A.D.) 

The book was divided into three parts, of wliioh the first treated of gramma- 
tical inflection, the second of syntax, and the third of arrangement and com- 
position of sentences. ( J ‘Ilmniu-l-ma'ain wal bnyan. 

(Regarding ‘Ilmu-l-bayan, etc,, see Garcin de Tassy Mhetorique des langues de 
Vorient MusulmdUi pp. 1-6.) 

A commentary on all three parts was written by Mania Hnsnmu-d-DIn al 
Muwazjini, and this is probably the commentary alluded to in the text. Other 
commentaries were written on the third part, of which Haji Khalifah mentions 
three as worthy of special notice. 

3 Mutawwal (oommentarius longior). By this book is meant the commen- 
tary written by Sa'da-d-Din at-Taftazani (who died 792 A. H.) on the book 
called Tal|dil§u-1- Miftah. It was called by the name of Mutawwal or long 
commentary because after its completion in A. H. 748 its author wrote a second 
commentary, an abbreviation of the first, and gave it the name of MuMkta^ar 
or shorter commentary. {See H. K. II. p. 404). 

4 All works written by Muslims commence with AUU-wib Bism\lldh. In 

the name of God. The word fammaf, stands for 04-) tammat’il 

hitdhf the book is finished, and forms the last word, answering to our word 
* Finis.* ' MSS. (A) and (B) write only 

6 Hiddyah-i-Fiqh. (see Haji Khalifah 14366.) 

® Kdftyah. The famous grammar known by this name is AUKdfiyat ft.4^ 
nahw (liber sufficiens) whose author was Shaikh Jamaln*d-Dm abi ‘Umar 
Usman bin ‘Umr, commonly known as Ibnud-hdjih . (ob: 646 A. H). Fora 
full account of the work and its various commentaries see H. K. 9707. 
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MmlUrik ^ and other works, ’v^lilch are read np to the present 
day.* Saltan Sikandar also collected together learned men ® from 
all parts of the country to instruct him,^ placing on one side 
Shaikh ‘Abd-u-llah, and Shaikh ‘Azlzu-llah, and on the other 
Shaikh u-l-Nadiy ah and his son Shaikh ^ Bhakaii to d'scuss 326 . 
difficult points. Eventually it became clearly evident that the 
former pair of worthies were superior in oratory, wliile the two 
latter were the better writers. The death of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah 
occurred in the year 922 H. ; the following chronogram was in- 
vented to commemorate it : tJlHika lahum u(Ldarajatu-l-uld.^ 

And among the poets of the time of Sikandar, was the afore- 
said Shaikh Jamali Kanbawi of Dihli, to whom Sultan Sikandar 
was in the habit of submitting verses which he had written, for 
his opinion. 

Speaking generally, he had many excellent points, he was a 
man who had travelled much, and had been honoured with the 
fellowship of our master the saintly Jam !, may Ood sanctify his 
resting place, and had gained many advantages from * him and 
won his approbation,® and was moreover in the habit of submit- 
ting his poems, to that revered master: The following verses are 
by him : 

Verse, 

I wear a garment woven of the dust of thy street 
And that too rent to the skirt with my tears. 

Ferse.!* 

Love’s speech is swift, whole centuries of words, 

Friend speaks to friend swift as the eye can close. 


1 Tafslr-i-Maddrik Explanation of the sources from which are sought the 

ordinances of the law. See Lane s. v. 

8 MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) write 

♦ MS. (A) jd, 6 Both MSS. (A) (B) write 

• The text reads wrooLdy here MSS. (A)(B) 

are correct. The quotation may be found in the Qur’an (XX. 77). The value 
of the letters is 922. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit Alif. 8 jfS. (A) omits JL 

9 MSS. (A) (B) AiilijJ. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) MjiUjy 
U MS. (A) omits this couplet. 


U MS. (B) omits J. 
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The following ode also, * wliieli he translated and set to music 
in his native Hindi, is marvellously inspiring, and is well known * 

My heart’s desire is fixed on thy abode 
Oh thou that art long absent from my sight ; 

By day and night the thought of thee alone 
My constant partner is, ask then tl)y thought 
Should’st thou desire, to bring thee news of me. 

He also wrote a Tazldrah (Book of Memoirs) to recount tbe 
assemblies of some of the Shaikhs of Hindustan, called the 
8tyaru4-*Ariftn (Biographies of the Saints) which is not entirely 
free from defects and discrepancies. It commences from the 
326. venerable ghwaja® Mu^inu-l-^aqq wau-d-Din Ajmiri, and 
finishes with his own spiritual guide Shaikh Samau-d-Din* 
Kanbawi of Dihll, in addition to which it contains other matter 
both* prose and poetry. His diwan is made up of eight or 
nine thousand couplets. 

Sultan Ibrahim bin Sultan Sikandar Loid, 

Ascended the throne in Agra in the year 923 H. with the 
concurrence of the Amirs, and Shahzada Jalal Khan ibn-i- Sultan 
Sikandar* [was appointed to the rule of Jaun pur and was styled 
by the title of Sultan, while Khan-i-Jahan Luhanl ^ governor 
of Rapri came to Agra] and blamed the Amirs greatly for 
associating (Jalal Khan) in the government * of the kingdom ; 
and after that he had pointed out to them the foolishness ^ of 
this procedure ordeiu were issued to the Amirs of the eastern 
districts to seize Jalal Khan, and bring him to the Court. He 
however went from Jaunpur to Kalpi and collected a large 
following, and after establishing the KJiuthah and sikkah in his 
own name, assumed the title of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din. A‘zam 
Humayun Sbirwani sided with him for a time, but eventually 
came and had an audience of Sultan Ibrahim. Sultan Ibrahim 


I (Jl) omits * MS. (A) omits 

» MS. (A) * MS. (A) (.A. 

* From this point there is a very long omission in MS. (B), 

* The portion included in square brackets is repeated twice in MS. (A)# 

1 MS. (A) Nuhdnu 

8 MS. (A) reads « MS. (A) 
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sent (k) fche fortress of Hausi certain of liis brothers who were 
impiisoned, for instance Shalizada Isrna*!! Khan, and ^lusain 
EJian^ and others, ^ and appointed for each of them food and 
clothing and two * servants from the pi-ivate establishment. Then 
he proceeded in person with the object of conquering** the 
E istern districts, and came to Bhun Ganw, und having settled 
the diKturbanoes in Mawas * came to Qanauj. There ho nominat- 
ed a large number of Amirs to proceed against Jalal Ehan, who 
with thirty thousand cavalry and a certain number of elephants 
had gone off in the direction of Agi*a. Malik Adam Kakar was 327. 
sent by the Sultan to defend Agra, and certain other Amirs arrived 
to support him. They succeeded in persuading Jalal Khan, by 
making pleasing overtures and using attractive arguments, to 
surrender hia paraphernalia of royalty and kingly splendour to 
the Saltan, in order that they might prefer his application for 
pardon of his past offences and obtain for him the Kalpi district 
as & jaegrr, Jalal Khan instantly agreed, and made over his royal 
canopy, his kettle-drums, to Malik Adam with instructions 

to convey them to the Saltan in the neighbourhood of Itawa. 


1 It will be remembered that A‘s?am K imayuii was the eldest son of Suljan 
Sikandar Lodi, Isma*!! and Husain were respectively the fourth and fifth 
sons, Jalal being the second son, and Ibrahim the third. 

* Text reads jiji MS. (A) more correctly reads jA. 

* MS. (A) 

A The text reads here : loadn Mau'dshd rd pdk hirda 

while MS. (A) reads Mawdsd tor Maivdshd. Neither reading 

is intelligible. 

Firishta reads here : 

b y ^ 

\j iiXi vt>T J b Ji 

Jai Chand, a Zemindar (tf Chartuli, a dependency of the pargana of Kol 
which was better known as Mawas, had fouglit against ‘Umr ]^an the son of 
Sikandar I^an Sur and had slain him. Accordingly Malik Qasun B^lcim of 
Sanbhal proceeded against him and put that rebel to death, and having quelled 
that sudden rebellion came and joined the king at Qanauj. 

On the strength of Firi sh ta* s atatement the above translation is given, and 
I would suggest that the text should read !> crl>^ c;)vWIU . 
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The SultSn would not agree to his proposal of peace, and despatch- 
ed a large army to oppose Jalal Khan, who fled in consternation 
and took refuge * with the Raja of Gwaliar, and the Amirs gf 
Sikandar’s party, who had heretofore been a source of weakness to 
the administration of the empire, one and all owned allegiance to 
the Sultan. The Sultan experienced* a revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Miyan Bhoh, who was the chief of the Amirs of Sikan- 
dfir, and had been his vazir and privy councillor, accoidingly he 
cast him into chains and sent him to Malik Adam ; however, he 
treated his son with kindness and advanced him to the high offices 
formerly held by his father. Miyan Bhoh died in prison, at»d 
A‘zam Humayfln Shirwani, the Governor of Karra, was sent with 
thirty thousand cavalry and three ^ hundred elephants to attempt 
the reduction of Gwaliar. Jalal Khto fled from Gwaliar and went 
to Malwa to Sultan Mal^imiid of Malwa. After the arrival of the 
Sultan’s troops Rai Vikramajit the son of Rai Man Singh,* who, 
after the decease^ of his fatlier, held the government of Gwaliar, 
was not able to cope witli them, and could not propeily defend the 
fortress. The fortress of Badalgarh, which lies below ® the fort- 
ress of Gwaliai',7 a very lofty structuic, was taken from Rai Man 
Singh® and fell into the hands of the Muslims,* and a brazen 
animal, which was worshipped by the liiudus also fell into their 


t MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) Firishta calls him Bhura. 

8 Tho text reads sih nad three hundred. MS. (A) reads 

Bt fad thirty hundred. Firishta (Bo. text p. 349.) reads also 

* MS. (A) 

S MS. (A) Text reads Firishta savs he died. 

8 MS. (B) continues here. 

1 This fortress of Badalgarh is to be distinguished from another fort of the 
same name mentioned in subsequent page (text page 429) see Aln-i-Akbariy I. 
(B) p. 380 n. 1. Firishta says it had been built by Man Singh and was a lofty 
fortified building (Bo. text p. 350). 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit » MS. (A) omits tU(. 

10 The text reads ^tirate ru'in a brazen image: bat both 

MSS. (A) (B) read iSJ^^ Suture rw’m a brazen animal. So also 

Firishta, who says that it was ultimately erected at the Baghdad gate of Dihli, 
and goes on to say that “ that cow remained at that gateway till the reign of 
Akbar *’ (p. 350). 
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hands, and was sent by them to Agra, whence it was sent by Sultan 
Ibrahim to Dihli, and was put up over the city gate. This image 328. 
was removed to Fathpur in the year 992 H., ton years before the 
composition of this history,^ where it was seen by the author of 
this work. It was converted into gongs, and bells, and implements 
of all kinds. 

In those days Sultan Ibrahim becoming distrustful of the old 
Amirs, imprisoned the greater number of them,* and expelled 
(others) in different directions; and inasmuch as Jalal Khan 
could not get on with Sultan Ma{j mud of Malwa, he fled from Malwa 
and came to the country of Kara Kanka,® where he fell into the 
hands of a tribe of the Gonds,^ who took him prisoner and sent 
him as a present * to the Sultan who ordered him to be taken to 
Hansi and imprisoned with his brothers. While on the way thi- 
ther he drank of the draught of martyrdom. 

The draught of sovereignty and glory is so sweet 

That for its sake kings will shed the blood of their brethren ; 

Shed not the blood of the afflicted in hefxrt for the sake of 
kingdom, 

For they will pour the selfsame draught into the cup for 
thee.® 

After some time, in accordance with the orders of Sultan 
Ibrahim, A‘zam Humayun Shirwani, together with his son Fatb 
Khan, abandoned the siege of Gwaliar Fort which he was within 
an ace of taking, and came to Agra, where both were made 
prisoners, Islam Khan the son of A‘zam [Khan] 7 Humayun, 
gathered together ® a following in Karra by means of his father’s 

1 MS. (B) agreeing with the text. MS. (A) reads Jh 

8 MS. (B) reads 

8 Text and both MSS. (A) fB). Firishta (Bo. text B51) reads 
CaiULm fled to the Raja of Kadba (?). It would seem wo should 

read Garha-Katanka which is the name of country bounded on the North by 
Panna, and on the south by the Dakhan, see Elliot VI. 30. 

For an account of the Gonds, see Sherring, Hindu Tribes and CasteSf H 
184 et seqq., see also Hunter Imp. Oaz.y article Central Provinces. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read AlAU 

8 Firishta also has these same lines. 

T MB. (A). 8 MS. (A) AjjU). 
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wealth, and, having brought over to his side the Amirs of that 
district, fought a battle with Ahmad ^ the governor of 

Karra, and defeated Ijitn. Sultau Ibrahim accordingly despatched 
Abmad Khan, the brother of A‘zam Humayun Lodi, in command 
of a vast army,* to oppose the Amirs who had fled from hi» 
camp and had joined Islam Khan. With him also he sent ^ other 
329. Khans of eminence, such as Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, and others 
of similar rank. Near the township of Bangarmau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Qanauj,^ Iqb^ Khan, the chief cavalry commandei* 
under A*zam Humayun, with five thousand cavalry and some 
splendid elephants, broke out of ambuscade and attacked the 
forces of the Sultan, and after throwing them all into confusion ^ 
withdrew (into ambush). The Sultan by way of precaution 
despatched ® a further force to their assistance, but the enemy, 
who had about forty thousand cavalry, well armed, and five 
hundred elephants, shewed a firm front against them, until Na|ir 
Khan Luhani with other generals arrived from the direction of 
Bihar and engaged the enemy on both sides. A fierce conflict 
ensued between the two armies, such a conflict as baffles descrip- 
tion, and after a severe struggle’^ the rebels were defeated. 
Islam Khan was killed and Sa‘id Khau Lodi was taken prisoner, 
thus the rebellion was quenched. 

Verse, 

Do not inflict ingratitude upon a benefactor and generous 
friend. 

Like the cloud, which receives bounty from the ocean, and 
rains a storm of arrows upon its breast.^ 

As far as you are able, make the requital of favours your habit 
and custom, 

Like the river, which gives to the clouds an ocean in return 
for one drop of its rain. 

And withal that he had gained so important a victory, yet 
was not the heart of the Sultan favourably disposed towards the 

1 MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (A) diAU 

* MS. (A) wrongly inserts J before 

B Firigbta says, “ after killing some and wounding many.*’ 

« MS. (A) j 1 MSS. (A) (B) J 

8 This couplet is also given by Firishta. 
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Amirs : and they also being aware of this, raised in all directions 
the banners of antagonism. In the meanwhile, many of the 
eminent Amirs of royal descent, as for example A‘zam Huniayun 
Sllirwani, and Mlyaii Bhoh, the Vazlr of Sultan Sikandar, 
departed from this world in the confinement of the prison-house.^ 

This is that same journeying place, this interminable desert 
In which the army of Salm and Tur was lost ; * 

This is the selfsame stage, this world of ruin 
Which witnessed the palace of Afrasiyab.® 

Miyan Husain ^ Farraali was assassinated in Ohanderi, at the 330. 
instigation of the Sultan, by certain ruflfianly Shaikh Zadas of 
that place, and Darya Shan Luhani, governor of Bihar, and Khan- 
i>Jahan Lodi being alarmed,^ became disaffected. After a short 
time Darya Khan died, and his son Bahadur Khan turned rebel 
and occupied the place of his father. The revolted Amirs made 
common cause with him, so that he collected a force of nearly a 
hundred thousand cavalry in the vicinity of Bihar, and gained 
possession of that country,® assuming the title of Sultan Muham- 
mad,'^ establishing the Khuthah and sikka in his own name. His 
army penetrated as far as the country of Sambal, and brought it 
within the area of their control.® The Khu^bah was read in his 
name in Bihar and the territories adjacent, for some time. It 
so happened that the son of Danlat Khan Lodi, whose name was 
Khan-i-Khanan ® came from Labor to Agra to visit the Sultan, but 
being suspicious of his intentions fled from his court, and went to 
his father. Daulat Khan, seeing no hope of obtaining release 
from the (wrath of the) Sultan, sent that same sou of his to 
Kabul. He accordingly did homage to the supreme King, Zahiru- 

I MS. (A) reads aJ 

8 MS- (A) reads MS. (B) For the story of Salm and 

Tur two of the sons of Fariddn, see Shah nama (Atkinson) page 49 et 
also Sh ahnama (Turner Macan) pp. 68 to 83. 

8 MS- (A) reads 

4 MS. (A). 6 MS. (B) cAwf/k. 

« MS. (A) omits J. Firishta adds as far as Sambal. 

1 Footnote variant Mahmud, Firishta reads Mnhammad. 

» MS. (A) j ms. (B) J Text 3 lif*. 

# Firishta says Ghazi Khan. 10 MS. (B) \) 
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d-Din Babar, and induced him to advance against Hindustan. 
Eventually Shaii-i-Ebanan laid a complaint ^ against his father 
before the supreme King Babar, and poisoned his mind against 
him, and led to discord between them, as will be related if the 
Most High God so will it. Kban-i-Khanan was living np to the 
date of the rebellion of Sher Shah, but at last died in prison. 
Sultan Muhammad departed to the world of permanence from Bihar, 
and the Amtrs on all sides rebelled against Sultan Ibrahim, and 
great damage was inflicted upon^the kingdom. The pillars of the 
331. empire began to totter,* and the standard of the fortune of King 
Babar floated high. 

The following is a brief epitome of the matter: Daulat Khan 
and Ghazi Khan his son, together with the other noble Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim, sent ‘Alam Khan Lodi to Kabul, bearing despatches 
to Zahiru-d-Din Babar Padii^ah, inviting him to attempt the con- 
quest of Hindustan. Accordingly Babar Padi^ah appointed a 
number of his own Amirs to accompany ‘Alam Khan, with orders 
to advance and conquer that country. Having conquered Sialkot 
and Labor with its dependencies, they represented the condition 
of affairs (to Babar) and the following qit^ah was written to 
commemorate the date of the conquest of Hindustan. 

Verse, 

Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar, 

In fortune Sikandar, in force a Bahrain, 

By his fortune conquered the country of Hind, 

The date of this was Fath hadaulat,^ (Victory by fortune). 

Babar Padishah marching continuously, arrived at the banks 
of the river Indus, and drew up the whole force, composed of 
ten thousand [veteran] cavalry^ in that camp after passing the 
troops in review. In the interval, Daulat Khan and Ghazi 
Khan had turned back with thirty thousand veteran ^ cavalry 
composed of Afghans and other tribes, and had occupied the 
town of Kalanur, and prepared to engage Babar^s Amirs at 


1 MS. (B) writes after instead of before it as in the text. 

MS. (A) reads for 

« MSS. (A) (B) 

8 Fafh ha daulat. These letters give the date 930 H. 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) omit iS)^ 6 MS. (B) omits 
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Labor, while Amir ^usru, who had strengthened the fortresitf 
of Sialkot, eTacnated it as soon as Ghazi Khan arrived, and 
took refuge in flight to the camp. Some days afterwards 
Babar arrived at Sialkot where he encamped [and after laying 
waste the township of Sialko^ founded Dholpur.]^ ‘Alam Khan 
proceeded to Dihli by order of Babar, and encountering Suljan 
Ibrahim, made* anight attack upon the army of the Sultan; 
and Jalal Khan with certain other Amirs arrived in the course 
of that night and joined ‘Alam Khan. Sultan Ibrahim did 332 . 
not stir from his tent till dawn. The followers ® of ‘Alam 
Khan, fancying they had secured an easy victory, were scattered 
in all directions, only a small number remained * with ‘Alam 
j^an. Sultan Ibrahim, urging an elephant forward, attacked 
the enemy’s centre, wlj^o could not withstand ^ his attack. The 
faithless ‘Alam Khan passing through ^ the Doab came to Sihrind, 
and thence fled for refuge to the fortress of Gunguna,*^ one of 
the dependencies of Malot,^ at the foot of the hills. Dilawar 
Khan Luhani separated from him, and joined the service of 
Babar Padishah, and became one of his faithful adherents. ‘Alam 
Khan also after some time came and had an interview with 
Babar, who, in accordance with his former custom, gave him an 
honourable reception, and as he was halting at the time of the 
interview he distinguished him with a robe of honour and other 
marks of favour ; and when he pitched camp in the neighbourhood 
of Kalanur, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and other Amirs ® came 
from Labor and joined him. Thence he proceeded to the fortress of 
Malot in which Ghazi Khan [and Daulat Khan were, and besieged 
it, and Ghazi Khan and Khan-i-Khanan] determined upon flight 

1 Not in either MS. (A) or (B) a footnote to the text states that this 
passage occurs in one MS. only, 

» MSS. (A) (B) 3 

8 The text reads rightly 1*^^' reads 

4 MS. (A) ^ 6 MS. 

8 MS. (B) omits 

1 The text and both MSS* read Gunguua. See Erskine’s Babar, p. 300J 
“The fort of Kinkuteh.’* 

8 In Find Dadan ]^an tahpl Jhllam, District Panjab, see Hunter Imp, Gas,, 

IX. 263. ® MSS. (A) (B) 

10 Not in text, cf. MSS. (A) (B) which read MS. (A) 

^ aii) iiiji wlji 3 
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and left; th^ fori. Daulat Kfcan hastened to tender his anhinission, 
and his faults were ^ pardoned as on former occasions ; and on 
the day of public audience when they brought him into the pre- 
sence with two swords tied round his neck, orders were given that 
he was not to be brought in in that (humiliating) manner. On 
the contrary, Babar sent him a respectful summons, and bidding 
him be seated * gave him a place near himself.^ 

That is (true) generosity to shew kindness to the wrongdoer, 
For the generous cannot but shew kindness to a friend. 

However, he distributed his effects among the soldiery,* and 
the fortress of Malot, which apparently means Malot itself, fell into 
the hands of Babar Padishah. Some few days after this occurrence 
Daulat Khan, who had been imprisoned by Babar, died in prison^ 
and Babar proceeded to the Siwalik hi41s in pursuit of Ghazi 
Khan, and encamped ® at the foot of the Dun,*^ which is a very 
high hill, Ghazi Ehan was not to be found. Babar accordingly 
returned stage by stage to the frontiers of Sib rind, and pitched his 
camp on the banks of the Ghaghar ; ® thence he came to the borders 
of ® Samana and Sanam, and gave orders to Amir Kittah Beg to 
proceed to within a short distance of the camp of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who, after the defeat of ‘Alam Khan, had stood fast near Dihli, 

MS. (B) goes OQ jiji ^ CJfji iSJ^ J 

I MS. (A) reads jt 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) j 

8 Compare the account of this given bj Babar himself, see Elliot IV. 246, 
Firishta's account (Bo, text p. 378) tallies with that given by our author. 

♦ In MS. (A) the word precedes in the text it follows it. 

8 Firishta does not mention the death of Daulat ^an, and tells us that 

Babar took possession of Ghazi Khan’s library of valuable books, of which he 
kept some for himself and gave the rest away. 

« MS. (A) 

1 The text reads ^ with a footnote variant MSS.(A) 

(B) read s©® TuzaTc-i-Babany Elliot IV. 247. “ Marching thence 

and passing the small hills of Abkand by Milwat we reached Dun. In the 
language of Hindustan they call a Julga (or dale) Dun.” 

8 MS. (A) « MSS. (A) (B) omit 

W MS. (A) omits MSS. (A) (B) 
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and bring intelligence of the position and sti*ength of liis army ; 
and at this camp Baban the Afghan who liad been in revolfc came 
and had an interview (with Babar). From this camp also Shah* 
zada Muhammad Humayiin Mirza, together with Khwaja Kalan 
Beg and other notable Amirs, were despatched against ^amid Khan 
the Khass-i-Khail (Chief of Cavalry) of Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
advancing at the head of a force from Hissar Firoza to give them 
battle. They proceeded by forced marches, and a severe engage- 
ment took place, ^amid Khan was defeated, many of his men 
being either killed or taken prisoners.^ The sarMr of Hifi^ar Firoza 
with a revenue of two crores,* was given as a reward to the Shah- 
zada, and Babar PMi^hah encamped on the bank of the Jamna, two 
marches from Shahabad, and detailed Khwaja Muhammad Saltan 
Mirza, and Sultan Junaid Mirza ® Birlas to oppose Da’ud Khan 
and a body of Amirs of the army of Sultan Ibrahim, who had 
crossed the Jamna with five or six thousand cavalry. Accordingly 
they also crossed the Jamna and gave the Afghans a second drub- 
bing, killing them and taking them prisoners, while the remnant of 
the sword took refuge in the camp of Sultan Ibrahim. 

Marching thence, having drawn up his right and left wings and 
centre,^ King Babar reviewed them in person. Eight hundred 334 . 
gun-carriages ^ had been prepared in one day. Usta® ‘Ali Quli 
the Artillerist, acting upon my orders, had followed the custom of 
the Turkish artillery, and bound together the gun-carriages with 
chains and raw-hide thongs, twisting them into the form of a whip- 
lash.7 And in the interval between each pair of gun-carriages 
six or seven shelter parapets ® were placed, so thai,o(!i Jbe day of 

IMS. (B) ^1. 

* MS. (A) J '^1 see however Ain-i-Akhan II. (J.) 293, 8 MSS. (A) (B), 

* hardnghdr, right wing. jUj( 

jawdi Kjli ur, left wing, called also 
jawanguh Jy>ah«i or qiil, means the centre of an army. {See 
Pavet de Courteille Diet. Turk- oriental) ^ see also Erskine’s Babar, p. 227. 

6 Text writes MS. (A) writes this word 

* Ustad Ali Quli (Erskine’s Babar, p. 302). 

1 p. de 0. does not give this word. (?) the end of a 

whip, i. e.f the lash. See Erskine’s Babar, p. 304. 

8 The text reads tuhra-i-purkhdk. MS. (A) omits the words 

purkhdkt while MS. (B) writes purMdk-i-tufdng, All 

these readings appear to be incorrect. Fo^ w© should read 
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the battle the riflemen might be able to fir-e in safety from the shelter 
of the guns and parapets. He had determined ^ to march, and en- 
camp with the city of Panipath in the rear of his army, and to use 
the line of gun-cariiages as a front line of defence for his troops, > 
while the cavalry and infantry should come into action from behind 
the gun-carriages with ^ arrow and musket 1 * 5 ' fire, while the remain- 
der of the cavalry should advance on both sides, and keep up a 
constant attack,^ and in case of necessity should retire to the cover 
afforded by the gun-carriages.^ Accordingly on Thursday the last 
day of Jumaidu-l-Akbir ® 932 H., he encamped in the vicinity of the 
city of Panipath, at a distance of six krolis from the camp of Sultan 
Ibrahim, whose force was composed of a hundred thousand cavalry 
and a thousand elephants, while the army of Babar Padishah com- 
prised fifteen thousand cavalry and infantry on a rough estimate.® 
The troops under Babar used to make daily sallies from unexpected 
quarters, and attack the Af gh an army, bringing in several heads ; 
in spite of which Sultan Ibrahim and his men did not dare to make 
a single attempt at any counter attack during all this time.^ At 
last one night Mahdi Qwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and cer- 
tain other Amirs, with five or six thousand men made a night 
attack upon Sultan Ibrahim’s army, and after killing a large 


tura, with the meaning palisades or ahattis, see Pavet de Courteille Diet, Turk- 
oriental 8, V, pieces de bois et defer qu*on relie ensemble avec des 

chaines et des crochets, et derriere lesquelles B’abritent les soldats. See also 
Brskine’s Babar, p. 304 n, 2, See also Pers : Lat Lexicon s v. also Elliott 
IF. 251. n. 4. This seems to be undoubtedly the correct rending, the word 
tubra having been written by our author in mistake for the words 
having been subsequently added. Sacks full of gunpowder would 
form a not very comfortable shelter for riflemen. 

1 MS. (Bj y * MS. (A) ® MS. (B) Aj. 

4 The text reads with a footnote to say that this is the 

reading of all three MSS., but that probably tho verbal noun of action should 
have been written. MS. (A) gives this verbal noun So that clearly 

this MS. was not one of the three from which the text was edited. 

4 MS. (B) omits and writes 

« April 12, 1526. T MS. (B) 8 MS. (B) 

9 MS. (A) writes for MS. (B) writes wrongly 

for ^ 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 11 MS. (A) 
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number of them returned in safety. In spite of the consternation 
into which this threw them, the enemy were not put upon their 
guard, ^ and on Friday the eighth of the honoured month Rnjab * 
in the aforesaid year, Sul<;an Ibrahim with a large army, strong as 
the brazen rampart of Sikandar,^ clad in iron armour came out 
to the fight. 

Babar Padigbah also, having arrayed his army with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and shewing a firm unbroken front, 
gave orders detailing from the left wing Amir Qara Qfirchi and 
Amir Shaitt ‘All, with certain other Amirs, and from the right 
wing, Wall Qizil and Baba Qushqah, with the whole force of Mu- 
ghuls, to form two parties and attack the enemy in the rear, while 
the Amirs of the right and left wings in a body, and from the 
picked troops,* Amir Muhammad Gokultash, and Amir Yuiias ‘Ali, 
and Amir Shah Mansur Birlas, with other famous Amirs, should 
lead the front attack : and since the Af gh ans [were specially ob- 
servant of the right wing, Amir ‘Abdu-l-‘aziz, who was with the 
reserve, was ordered by king Babar to reinforce the right wiiig],^ 
and when he gob within bowshot of the enemy,® the bodies of the 
enemies took to themselves wings, and the bird of the soul of many 
of them took flight from the cage of the body, while the wings of 
others ^ were clipped by the shears of the two-edged sword. 

Vei'se. 

So vast was the river of blood which flowed on that battle 
field 

That the feet of the warriors could not stand against its flood ; 

The breeze which blow from that battle field at morning time 

Brought to the nostrils the odour of the heart’s blood. 

The slain lay in heaps,® while those who escaped death by the 
sword became the portion for kites and ravens. A period of two 

I MS. (A) writes ^ MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

% Al-murajjab. So called because in the Time of Ignorance it 

was held in special honour, inasmneh as war or fighting during this month was 
held lo be unlawful, see Lane s.v. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

4 MS. (B) 5^- Omitted from MS (B). 

4 The text is wrong here : we should read dar shaiha-i-ftr on 

the authority of MSS. (A) (B). 

MS (B) supplies after Jiiji 

We should read ASAj j\ j. 
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qarm ^ has elapsed since this event up to the time of (he com- 
position of this Muntakhah^ but up to the present, the noise of 
conflict aud shouts of combatants proceeding from that field of 
battle reach the ears of travellers at night. 

In the year 997 H. (1588 A.D.) the writer of these pages* 
was proceeding one day at early morning ^ from the city of 
336. Labor towards Fathpur, and had to cross that plain, when these 
terrifying noises reached his ears, and the people who were with 
him imagined that some enemy was upon them. I also witnessed 
with my own eyes what I had heard related. Submitting this 
divine mystery to the Almighty we went on our way. 

Sultan Ibrahim together with a party of attendants was taken 
in an unknown desert and put to the sword, his head^ was brought 
into the presence of Babar Padishah, and ^ about five or six thou- 
sand who formed Sultan Ibrahim’s retinue were put to death in 
the one spot. 

Verse. 

It is plainly evident ® to thee that this dark world is a snare 
of calamity, 

Thou knowest now that the world is full of guile, and des- 
perately deceitful. 

That man from fear of whom no one would enter the water 

He himself is drowned in the ocean, an ocean without bounds.® 
Babar Padishah after gaining this* signal victory departed 
thence, and reached Dihli on the same day and encamped there. 
He then caused the Khuthah to be read in his name,^^ despatching 
Shahzada Muhammad Humayun Mirza and all the Amirs to 
Agra, with orders to make forced marches, and to seize the 
treasure belonging to Ibrahim, which was of untold value, and 
divide it among the soldiery.^^ 

1 The UJ/* g.arn is an uncertain period of time, here it probably means a 
space of forty years. 

* MSS. (A) (B) \j 8 MS. (A) iSj^ 

* MSS. (A) (B) 8 MSS. (A) (B) supply J- 

6 MS. (B) reads ^ MS. (B) reads 

8 Bead here I* for A footnote to the text states that 

is the reading of all three MSS. 

9 MS. (A) ^ I» MS. (B) 11 MS. (B) omits 

I* MS. (A) fB) and omit 18 MSS. (A) (B) 
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Verse^ 

He who sacrifices his life upon the field of battle 
Sacrifice thy gold to him by way of generosity. 

However brave-hearted a man may be 

He cannot be eager to fight when he is without food.* 

This event took place in the year 932 H, (1525 A.D.), and the 
Hindus invented this date ^ahtd shudan-i- Ibrahim^ (the martyr- 
dom of Ibrahim) to commemorate it. From that time the empire 
once more passed from the Af gh fo Lodi family, and rested on 
the descendants of Amir Timur Sahibqiran, The duration of the 
reign of Sultan Ibrahim was nine years, 

Zahiru-d-DIn Muhammad Babar Padi.^iah Qiplzi. 837 . 

After this ascended ^ the throne^ of sovereignty, and by his 
justice and liberality adorned the world with fresh lustre and 
glory, and sent rewards to Samarqand, ‘Iraq, Khurasan and 
Kashghar. He also despatched offerings ^ to the sacred cities 
of Makkah and Medinah, and to the holy places of pilgrimage, 
and sent off gold beyond price to all the inhabitants of Badakh* 

§han and Kabul, to each its separate store, from the vast treasuries 
of Hindustan. He converted the world into a rose garden. The 
Amirs of Hindustan, notwithstanding his conciliatory behaviour 
and efforts to improve ® their fortunes, did not yield obedience 
to him, but behaved like unruly savages,*^ and took to fortifying 
themselves in their fortresses and estates,® while Qasim Sanbali 
in Sambal, and Nizam Khan in Baiana, and Hasan Khan Miwati 
in Alwar, and Tatar Khan Sarang Khto ® in Gwaliar, took refuge 
in their respective fortresses. Itawa was held by Qutb Hian, 
and Kalpi by A lam Khan, while Qanauj and all the eastern 
districts were in the possession of the Afghans, who, in the reign 
of Sultan Ibrahim also, had refused to own his sway,i<> and** 
having r^iised the son of Bihar Khan to the throne, gave him 
the title of Sultan Muhammad ; his empire extended as far as 

1 MS. (B) reads = 932. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) * MS. (B) ® MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) reads 7 MSS (A) iy (B) tiy after 

8 MS. (A) omits « MS. (A) 

10 MS. (A) ** MSS. (A) (B) supply j. 

18 MS. (A) 
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Bihar, and Na§ir Khan Luhani and Ma^ruf Farmali and other 
powerful Amirs gave in their allegiance to him, while a slave of 
Sultan Ibrahim named Margliub, having fortified the township of 
Mahawan, which is situated at a distance of twenty hrolis from 
Agra, on the far side of the river Jamna, refused to own him as 
Wng. 

Accordingly troops were detailed by Babar Padigjiah to conquer 
these countries, and Firoz Khan, and Sarang Khan,^ and Shaikh 
Bayazid, the brother of Mustafa Farmali, with other Afghans 
coming and tendering their submission, were given jaegirs.^ 
Shaikh Khuran who was one of the Hindustani Amirs, and also 
one of their most accomplished men,^ being unrivalled in the art 
of music, came with his whole following and had an interview 
(with Babar) in the Doab. 

The territory of Sambal was conferred as a jHeglr upon Shah- 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza. The Amirs seized Qasim 
Sanbali and sent him to Babar, while another body of men had 
been sent against Baiana, and had besieged Nizam Khan, keeping 
him closely invested. In this year also Rana Sanka having wrested 
the fortress of Khandar,^ which is in the vicinity of Rantanbhur, 
from Hasan son of Makhan, was in possession of it; and Shah zada 
Muhammad Humayun Mirza, ^ with a party of Amirs who had 
been appointed® to capture and hold Dholpur, were ordered to 
proceed against a body of Af gh ans bf the Luhani faction who 
were close on fifty thousand, and had advanced beyond Qanauj. 
Both Saiyyid Mahdi Khwaja, and Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who 
had been ordered to capture Itawa,*^ joined the retinue of the 
gbahzada,® who brought info subjection the whole of the 
eastern districts as far as Jaunpur. In the meanwhile Rana 
Sanka and l^asan Khan Miwati raised to the throne one of the 
sons of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, named Sultan Muhammad, with 
the title of Pad^ah, and started on an expedition against the 
territories of Babar witli a large following and vast® army. 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

» MSS. (A) (B) supply 
ft MSS. (A) (B) L>. 

1 MS. (B) writes Biihof for 

« MS. (A) 


» MSS. (A) (B> 
ft MSS. (A) (B) 

® MSS. (A) (B) 

® MS. (A) writes ShdK 
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Marching by way of Basawar ^ they arrived in the neighbotil*- 
hood of Fathpur, otherwise known as Sikrl.* Nizam Khan, the 
Governor of Baiana made representations to the Court of Babar 
and gained a certain degree of influence. Rafi*u-d-Dm Safwi, who 
was one of the most powerful Saiyyids of Balkh,® and the chief* of 
the traditionists, and who, having come to Hindustan in the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, had been given the title of Hazrat-i-Mu^ 
qaddas (His Holiness), came and had audience of the Sultan and 
tendered his service. Tartar Khan Sarang Khani also, after that 
Bana Sanka seized the fortress of Khandhar, and the infidels had 
got the upper hand, first of all sent a representation to King 
(Babar) saying, I intend to surrender the fortress of Gwaliar ; 
but when Khwaja Rahim * Dad and Shaikh Khflran and a further 
party also arrived, he was ashamed (of this weakness). This party 
f^hen, by the guidance of Shai]^ Muhammad Ghaus, who was un- 
rivalled in his time, and was the chief authority on the science of 
da^watu-l-asm(i,^ entered the fort by some skilful stratagem and 
took it from Tatar Khan whether he would or no, and sent him 33£ 
into the presence of Babar Padishah. In just this same way also 
Muhammad Zaitun the Af gh an gave up the fort of Dholpur to 
the Amirs of Babar, and coming in had an interview with the 
King, In the meanwhile, Rana Sanka ® had arrived on the confines 
of Baiana and was doing damage to the country, and hnd, after 
a halt of a few days, reached Fathpur j Babar Padishah, with a 
small body of the soldiery which he had with him, left the capital 
of Agra with the object of engaging him in battle. He also wrote® 
a despatch to summon Shahzada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, 
ordering him to leave Jaunpur in charge of certain eminent 
Amirs, and to come himself with all speed to take part in that war ; 
the victorious Prince, having taken the country of Harand and 


1 MS. (A) ® Hunter, Imp, Gaz,, IV. 433. 

8 MBS. (A) (B) Abl^. * MS. (A) 6 MS. (B) 

6 Lit. : calling upon the names (of God). This is a term used to express a 
system of incantation which is held to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans. 
For a full account of it, see Hughes (Diet, of Islam)' article Da^wah^ p. 72. 
MS. ^B) reads The text has a misprint for 

T MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) (B) lit, ' 9 MS. (B) 

Footnote variant to the text reads Harid. 
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Bihar from Nasir Khan ^ Luhani, and having appointed Khwaja 
Arnir, Shah Hasan and Amir Junaid Birlas to the government of 
Jaunpur', proceeded by way of Kalpi, and by adopting measures 
partly peaceful and partly warlike, brought over ‘Alam Khan the 
governor of that place,* and made him one of his adherents. He 
lost no time in attaching himself to the king’s service, and was 
granted many royal favours. 

At this same time, that pattern for the great ^ and noble, 
Khw^aja Khawind Naq^bandi arrived from Kabul, and the Amirs 
sitting in council determined by a majority, that, seeing that the 
army of Rana Sanka is currently reported to exceed in multitude 
the ants and locusts, it appears advisable to strengthen the fortress 
of Agra, and that, leaving it in charge of a garrison, the sovereign 
of Islam should proceed in his own excellent person towards the 
340 . Pan jab, and wait for the development of unseen events. The king 
did not agree to the decision of this council, but girded up his 
loins to carry into effect his intention of a jihad, and setting his 
heart upon martyrdom, marched in the direction of the field of 
Fatbpur and made this project the aim and object of his ambition.* 

Verse. 

Since the soul must of necessity at last leave the body, 

This is best, that, when the time comes, it should at least 
depart with honour. 

The end of the world is this, and nothing more 
That after a man’s death, his name should remain. 

The Amirs also, placing their hands upon the sacred word, 
(the Qur’an), swore an oath to renew their compact and carry 
out their intention of making war upon the infidels, for the 
exaltation of the sublime creed,* and the promulgation of the 

I A footnote variant Nu 9 rat Khan. So also MS. (B). 

8 MS. (B) reads Hakim*i-Ba]^ara. 

8 The text reads so also MSS. (A) (B), A footnote to the text 

says that this reading is found in all three copies, but that is correct. 

* MS. (A) 

6 The Kalimah. “ There is no God but God and Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God,” see Qur’an xlvii. 21 and xlviii 29. 8ee also Hughes (Diet, of 
Islam) art : Kalimah, 
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glorious law, deeming the field of battle to be a joyful assembl/i 
and doing full justice ^ to the claims of manliness in such a way 
as the eye of time had never before witnessed, and after many 
strenuous efforts the standards of Islam floated bravely on high, 
while the banners of infidelity were laid low. In the thick of the 
fight an arrow found its way to the forehead of Hasan lOian 
Miwati, who was an infidel who used the Kalimah ; they cast him 
into a well and took to flight, while he fell into the well of Hell» 
although a certain Miwati,* jogt^ inform and appearance, in 
the year 960 H., after the death of Salim Sliah Afghan Sur, 
raised a rebellion in Miwat, and called himself*^ Hasan Khan, 
and mentioned certain of the secret signs to the Miwatis, still, a 
certain number acknowledged him. The composer of this 
Munta ]ch ah (selection) also, in the year 965 H. (1557 A.D.) saw 
him ^ in Agra, but no signs of nobility or authority were visible 
in his features, ^ and the late Khan-i-Khanan Bnirain Khan used 
to say, that Hasan Khan Miwati ^ was a man who commanded a 
large following, * and was of kingly appearance, and had a 
poetical temperament. His poems are well known ; but this 
mannikin ® resembled an uncouth rustic, his appearance was ex- 
tremely repulsive. God forbid that this wretch, should be that 
Hasan Khan. 

After some time certain of the Klianzadas of Miwat moved 341 . 
by indignation and jealousy put him to death. A short time 
after this victory, that gallant king was attacked by a severe 
illness, and after that he had reached the age of fifty years, he 
departed from this transitory world to the eternal realms in the 
year 937 H. (1530 A.D. ). 

The date op the death op Shah Babar. 

This took place in the year nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

The words Shash^i-Shawwal also form the date of his decease, 


1 MS. (B) reads Jitj. * MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads * MS (B) Tert and MS. (A) 

8 MS. « Both MSS. (A) (B) omit 

n Both MSS. (A) (B) read for 

8 MS. (A) reads 4 ^%"^ 9 MSS. (A)(B) 

10 MS. (B) li Lit, like that of a changeling. 

1* MSS. (A) (B) omit 4 jl «.^=:937 (h). 
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while the date of his birth may be found from this couplet. 

Since this revered monarch was born in the sixth of Muhar- 
ram, 

T!»e year of his birth * also is Shash - i ■ Muharram . 

The duration of his reijj^n in Mawara-annahr, Badakhshan. Kabul, 
and Kashghar. as well as in Hindustan, was * thirty-eight years. 
He had succeeded to the kingdom at the age of twelve, and 
lEbwaja Kalan Beg wrote this couplet in his funeral ode : 

Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist with- 
out thee. 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou should’ st 
be gone. 

Among the learned men of his time is Shaikh Zain Khanl,^ 
■who translated in most elegant^ style, the Wdqi'‘at-i-Bahariy^ which 
the deceased monarch wrote, and the following verses are by 
him : 

Verses. 

342. Thou hast rested with thy guardians and hast fled from me 

What have I done ? or what hast thou heard or seen from 
me ? 

There was no necessity for injustice to enable thee to seize 
my heart, 

I would have yielded it had’st thou but desired it of me. 

Verses,^ 

So straitened did my heart become for longing for those lips 
of thine 

Too narrow was the way by which my soul should quit its 
earthly shrine. 


^ SJXJL 

1 The text reads correctly but ,„"SS. (A) (B) read 

tdrJ^-i-fautf the date of his death. 

The letters of the words give the date 888 H. This would 

make him fifty years of age in 938 H. This couplet has a variant reading 
which is given in the footnote to the text. 

8 MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) reads 

* Wdqi^dt-i-Bdbari, This, called also Tuzak’i'Bdhari is the work of which 
Erskine’s translation is so well-known. I can find no other reference to the 
translation from the original Turk! here referred to by our author. See 
Elliot V. 218 etseqq., also Brskine’s Babar (Introdaction). 

Footnote variant * MS. (A) reads 
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My verses are both rational and traditional, and my desiro is, 
that Maulana Hasan, who comprises in himself all rational ^ and 
traditional science, may hear tliem. 

Another is Maulana Baqa’i who wrote a Mof.navi in the metre 
of the Makhszan-i-Asrar.* At the moment I do not remember a 
single poem of his. 

Another^ is Maulana Shihabmd-Din the Enigmatist, whose 
general learning was overshadowed by his special skill in the 
composition of enigmas, and^ at the time when Darmagji Khan ^ 
was appointed® by Shah Isma‘il Safawi Husaini to the Governor- 
ship of Khurasan, that prince of traditionists, Mir Jamalu-d-Din, 
the tmditionist, one day while the preaching was going on, in 
dispelling the apparent contradiction between the sacred word 
Verily your Lord is God, who created the heavens and the earth in six 
days,'^ and that true Hadis (tradition) that He created the 'world in 
seven days,^ explained it in two ways ; Maulana Shihabu-d- 
Din® refuted it, by adducing one after another several excellent 
arguments, and wrote a treatise on that subject, to which the 
learned divines of that time subscribed their signatures. The 
writer of these pages also on the same occasion wrote a few lines 
of prose and poetry, from which the following ruhd^i is selected ; 

Quatrain. 

This writing which has appeared like lawful magic, 

I ts poetry and prose are purer than the purest w^ater. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 MS. (A) supplies See Aln-i-Alchari (B) I. p. 595 n 2, also Beale, 

p. 67. 

• MSS. (A) (B) See Beale, p. 243. Shihabu-d-Bin died in the 

reign of Humayiin. 942 A. H. See next page. 

4 MS. (A) ^ 

6 MS. (A) Darmash Khan. ^ MSS. (A) (B) 

T Qur’an VII. 62 X. 3. 

8 See Mi^kdt xxiv. I. 8. “ God created the earth on Saturday, and the hills 
on it on Sunday, and the trees on Monday, and unpleasant things on Tuesday, 
and he created the light on Wednesday, and scattered the beasts of the earth 
on Thursday, and created Adam after afternoon prayer on Friday, the last of 
the creation.” 

9 MS. (B) writes Shihab only. MSS. (A) (B) write *^1 

B The text reads (A ) omits the word and 

MS. (B) reads possibly for 

57 


343 
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It is a gleam from the bi’ightiiess of “the brilliant Star,^ 

In describing whose dignity the tongue of meditd.tion is struck 
dumb. 

The following enigma on the name Ka^if is also by him. 

Quatrain. 

With a view to deceive the heart of this broken-hearted one, 
That idol with mouth like the rosebud is every moment* 
displaying coquetry. 

Upon the leaf of the rose she wrote that curling ringlet 
And then displayed her moon-bright face from ® one corner.* 

The death of the Maulayi took place at the time of the return 
of tlie Emperor Muhammad Hiimayun, whose abode is in Paradise, 
fi’om his expedition to Gujrat in the year 942 H., and Mir Khond ^ 
Amir the historian invented the chronogram 8hihahu-s-sdqih, 
And one of the wonderful ® inventions of that Emperor, whose 
shelter is the pardon of God, is the Khatt-i-Babari ( the Babari 
script), in which writing he indited a copy ot‘ the Qur’an, and sent 
it to the sacred city of Makka : his anthology of Persian and 
Turki poetry is well-known. He has also composed a book on the 
Hanifite Theology called Muhaiyyin^ and Shaikh Zainu-d-Din ® 
wrote a commentary upon it which he entitled Muhin, His trea- 
tises ^ on Prosody are also in common use. 

1 Shihabu-d-Dm was called gbihabu-s-s j ' these words 

also give the date of his death, see post * 

5 MS. (A) reads for 8 MS. (A) reads for ji. 

4 The following is the explanation of this Mu*amma which is contained in 

the two last lines of the Ruhd% v-A^ That is 

to say : she took the word and removed from it the ddira or curved por- 
tion of the Idnif thus leaving ; to this she added dn 8ar>i^ 

zulfy that is to say the last letter of the word the letter wj, thus 

having To this she added ^ ruJ^»i-mah, the first letter of the 

word which is in Arabic This will give the whole word 

6 MS. (A), see Beale, p. 150. « MSS. (A) (B) omit 

7 The text reads e»US-o 

8 MS. (A), see Elliot and Dowson lY. 288, et seqq. 

9 MS. (B) reads for see Elliot and Dowson IT. 219. 
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Verse, 

The heaven, whose sole skill is oppression, 

Has this one object, to wring each moment the heart’s blood ; 
It gives not to the tulip the crown of royalty without laying 
low under the foot of oppression the head of a crowned 
monarch. 

Kasiru-d-Din [WAu-D-DoNYi]* Muhammad Humayun 
Padshah-1-Ghaz!. 

Marching by forced marches from Sanbal in the year 937 H. 
(J530 A.D.), with the concurrence of Amir Khalifa who was the 
agent and prime minister* of tlie Government, ascended the 
throne. The following chronogram was invented to record the 
date. 

Verse, 

Mubammad Humayun Shah of auspicious fortune 
liVho is the best of kings by virtue of his merit 
The year in which he ascended the kingly' throne 
Was distinguished by the words ^‘Khairu-UMuluk,^^ * 
Moreover, inasmuch as at the time of his accession he 
made present of trays filled with gold, another chronogram was 
invented in the words KiM,t-i-Zar (Tray of gold). After dis- 
posing of all matters of importance he led an army against the 
fortress of Kalinjar,^ and,^ after quelling the insurrection of 
Sultan ‘Alam ibn-i-Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who had raised a revolt 
in tJaunpur, returned to Agra and made a great feast, at which 
entertainment twelve thousand people were distinguished by the 
bestowal of robes of honour. 

Verse, 

A king will have the upper hand of his enemies 
When his army is happy and contented ; 

But if he withholds their just reward from his soldiery, 

They in turn will withhold their hands from the sword. 

In those days,® Muhammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Badi‘u-z-Zaman 
Mirza^ ibn-i-Sultan Husain Mirza, who had hostile intentions 

I MS. (A). 

8 The text reads MS. (A) reads 

Khairu-l-Muluk. Best of Kings. The letters of the worda 
give the date 937 H., as do also the letters of the words JJ 
hishti-i-ear in the next line. 

♦ MS. (B) writes Kallchar and . 

S MSS. (A) (B) supply J » MS. (A) (•'jl wtji. t MS. (B) 


344 . 
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was captured. Semling liim to the foriress of Baiaiia, orders were 
given for his eyes to be put out. The pupil of his eye remained 
uninjured however, and shortly after, he escaped from pi ison and fled 
fot* refuge to SultSn Baliadur of Gujrafc. It is said that at the time 
when Muhammad Zaman Mirza joined Sultan Bahadur, the latter 
was engaged in besieging Chitor, and the weather was exceedingly 
hot. Muhammad Zaman Mirza was seized with a pain at the heart, ^ 
for the cure of which the physicians declared gtdqand (confection of 
roses)* to be indispensable. Muhammad Zaman Mirza begged 
Sultan Bahadur to send him a piece of this gulqand. He accord- 
345 . ingly summoned his ^arbatdar (preparer of beverages), and enquir- 
ed how much gulqand there had been brought with the camp ; he 
replied that there must be more than twenty cart loads. The whole 
of this he sent to <he camp of Muhammad Zaman Mirza,^ and 
apologetically explained that this amount had been estimated a-s the 
probable requirements of the army, if it were not sufficient he 
begged to be excused. It eventually transpired that the juice 
of the gulqand used to be extracted for his use, and that for this 
reason there were ^ so many carts accompanying him. Muham- 
mad Sultan Mirza, with his two sons Ulu gh Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
proceeded to Qanauj and laid the foundations of revolt, and when 
the king, now deceased, wrote and despatched to Sultan Bahadur 
letters summoning Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Sultan Be^hadur 
sent buck a discourteous reply; ® he accordingly determined upon 
the conquest of Gujrat. Bahadur, having collected an army to 
reduce the fortress of Chitor and oppose Rana Sanka, engaged 
him in battle, and besieged him. Tatar Khan Lodi being despatch- 
ed by him, came and gained possession of the fortress of Baiana, 
extending his depredations as far as .Sgra ; and after a fierce 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

* mUS Gulqand, Confection of rose-petals and honey, said to be a power- 
fnl cardiac stimulant and tonic, see MaMizanu-l-adtvtyah s.v. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

. ^ 

* MSS. (A) * MS. (A) reEwis ^ for the text. 

8 For the text of this reply and an account of the circumstance, under 

which it was written, see Bayley’s History of Gujerat^ pp. 377 to 380. 
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coitflicfc 1 with Mirza HatidM, in which he attacked with thred 
thousand * men, was put to the sword with all his followings 
While Sultan Bahadur was besieging Chitor for the second time^ 
Muhammad Humaynn Pad^iah^ moved against him from 5gra ; 
and in this same year Mirza Kamran, proceeding by forced marches 
from Labor to Qandahar, defeated Sam Mirza, the brother of 
Shall ^ yahmasp, who was besieging IQiwaja Kalan B§g, and ^ 
the following hemistich gives the date. 

Zada Pdd^dh Kdmrdn Sftm 
(King Kamran defeated Sam) 

Maulana Bekasi also writes the following 

Verse. 

At that time when the crown and the golden goblet stands in 346. 
sight, 

When amid the joy and feasting is seen the form of the 
flagon and the chasing of the cup, 

I enquired from wisdom, why hast thou cast down in our 
midst the gold-scattering crown, like a crimson tulip ? 

She answered, the heaven, by way of assigning a date to this 
encounter, has cast down the golden crown,® in consequence 
of the defeat of the army of Sam. 

Muhammad Humayun Padghah, considering that it would be dis- 
graceful to go up against Sultan Bahadur and engage his attention 


1 MS. (A) 

* The text reads Si Sad 3000. MS. (B) reads Shash Sad 

600. 

8 MS. (A) writes Mirza. ^ MS. (A) omits ^ MS. (A) j 

These letters form the date 942. H. 

^ Footnote variant Shikeht. 

8 j jj The letters of this line form the 

date 942 in the following way. 

The literal meaning of the line may be taken thns : 

Has oast away the crown of gold (Taj-i-Zar) from the defeat of the army 
of Sam (ghikast-i-Sipah-i-Sam). By tdj-i-Zar is meant the letter J, the 
first letter of the word the value of which is 7 j this being cast out from 
the value of Shikast-i-8ipdh4-Sdm gives 949— 7 « 942. 
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while lie was engaged in the siege of Chit or,* halted at Sarang- 
pur. Saltan Bahadur meanwhile forcibly reduced the fort of 
Chitor, after which he engaged in war with Padshah (Humayun) 
for a space of two months in the neighbourhood of Mandsur, a 
dependency of Malwa, but owing to the fact that no supplies of 
grain could reach the camp of BahMur, man and beast died from 
starvation, and ^ Bahadur with five of his most trusty Amirs left 
the royal tent by the rear door and fled towards Mandsur.* The 
following verse commemorates the date of this event : — 

Humayun Shah-i-Gjiazi, who has thousapids of slaves in his 
palace like Jam^iid, 

When he came victorious towards Gujrat, returned in triumph, 
the glory of the sons of Timur. 

Since Bahadur fell humbled and abject, ^ 

The date thereof was “ The disgrace of Bahadur.”^ 

Mul^ammad Humayun Padshah pursued him, and the Mughul 
soldiers came upon Bahadur one night while he was asleep,^ and 
were near taking him prisoner, but he made his escape with five 
or six horsemen towards Gujrat. Sultan ‘Alam Lodi, however, fell 
into their hands and they cut off his feet. The army of Humayun 
Pad^iah pursued Bahadur by rapid marches and laid waste 
Al^madabad. Bahadur leaving AhmadabM went to Kanbhayat,* 
and from there to the port of Hip,** and at that time the fortress 

I See Bayley, History of Quzrat, p. 382. 8 MSS. (A) (B) supply j here. 

8 MS. (A) reads so also footnote variant to text. 

♦ Ji ZulUi- Bahadur. These letters form the date 942 H. We may 
also read Zill-i- Bahadur ^ in which case we translate “the submission of 
Bahadur.** 

f MS. (B) reads which the text gives in a footnote variant. 

This appears from the context to be the true reading. 

8 Cambay. The name Khambat is said to be derived from Khamhha or 
Stamhhatirth, the pool of Mahadeva under the form of the pillar god. See 
Hunter Imp. (?az., III. 271. See also Tieffenthaler I. 370 et seqq. 

T Tieff I. 395, writes Btu, appolee Dvp dans la langue du pays, est une 
petite lie situee dans (pr^s de) la presqn* tie de Soreth oh se trouve nne 
ville et nn chateau trhs fort, appartenant anx Portugais avec nn petit territoire. 
La ville est separ^e du ch&teau par nn canal taille dans la pierre. Un pont 
de hois joint Tun ^ Fautre. Elle a un port commode, dnquel sort ohaqne ann^e 
nn vaisseau charge de marchandises pour Mosambique. Hiu est h 60 milles 
portugais de Surate vers FOuest.** 

See also A^n•i^Akhar^ I. 348, and IT. 265, also Bayley, Hist, of Oujrdtj 319 n. 
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of JanpSoir ^ Was also taken after a battle by tlie Padsbab, and 
treasure beyond computatiou fell into his bands. 

The year in which this happened may be learned from the 
following verse : — 

Wisdom sought for the date of the victory of Shah Humayhn 
and discovered this, 

“ It was the ninth of the month of Safar.*^ * 

Then Bahadur, in concert with the Zamindars of the country ® 
of Sorath, collected a force and proceeded towards Abmadabad. 
Mirza ‘Askari who, after the return of Humayun Pad^ah towards 
the East,* remained at Abmadabad with the intention of having 
the lOiutbah read in his own name, in which project ho had the 
support of Amir Hindu Beg ; however*, he could not carry out his 
plan, and after slight opposition left for Janpanir, the governor of 
which place, Tardi Beg, having entrenched himself, sent letters to 
the court conveying the tidings of the revolt of Mirza ‘Askari. But 
at the time when Humayun had left Mandir on his way to Agra 
Mirza ‘Askari met him on the road and gave in his submission, 
and Bahadur took Janpanir from Tardi Beg without the necessity 
of fighting.® [And in this year Shaikh ® Jamali Kanbawi of 
Dihli left this transitory world for the kingdom of eternity. A 
chronogram has been invented to commemorate this in the words 
Kbusrii-i-Hind huda (he was the Khusru of Hindustan)].? In 
this year also Shah Tahmasp came up against Qandahar from 
‘ Iraq to take vengeance on Sam Mirza,® and ^ Hiwaja Kalan 
Beg leaving the city empty, and leaving the Diwankhaiia (Hall 


i Or Champanir. See Bayley’s History of Oujrdt, pp. 890 et seqq, 

8 ^ Nuh4‘ Shahr-i-Safar 'bud. These words give the date 942 H. 

8 MS. (A) omits h. * A footnote variant reads Burhanpur. 

8 The portion in square brackets is omitted in MS. (A) in this place. 

« MS (B). 

7 The letters of these words give the date 942 If. 
There is a footnote to the text calling attention to an alleged discrepancy in 
the dates of the chronograms, and asserting that Jd represents 932 and 
not 942. This is a mistake. 

8 MS. (A) here inserts the date (942) in figures. 

8 MS. (A) here inserts the paragraph relating to the death of Shaikh 
Jamali, supra n 6. 
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6f audience) locked up just as it was, adorned with its splendid 
carpets, its magnificent furniture, and all the appurtenances of 
the audience chamber, came out to invite Shah Tahraasp to alight 
at that pleasantly prepared ^ resting place, which he did, and** 
gave Khwaja Kalaix Beg great praise for his conduct, saying, that 
is a good servant whom Kamran Mirza possesses. Shah X^hmasp 
left Qandahar in charge of Badagh Kb^n, one of his own Amirs, 
and returned to * Iraq. Mirza Kamran at this same juncture, pro- 
ceeded by forced marches from Labor, and ariiving at Qandahar 
took possession of it. Mul^aramad Zaman Mirza, whom Bahadur 
had despatched after his defeat to inflict injury upon Hindustan, 
took advantage of the absence ^ of Mirza Kamran to invest 
Labor; but, when he heard tidings of the return of Humayun Pad- 
ghah to Gujrat, retraced his steps. At the expiry of one year 
from the accession * of Humayun Padshah in Agra, Shir Kban 
Afghan Sur, in the absence of Humayun, collected a large force, 
and took possession ^ of the country of Gour, Bihar, and Jaunpur, 
and also the fortress of Chinar. Humayun Pad.^ah encamped ® 
before tbe fort of Chinar, witb the intention of opposing Shir £ban, 
on the fourteenth of the month of Safar in the year 943 H., and 
besieged Jalal Kbau, son of Shir Khan, who eventually obtained 
the title of Islam Shah. In a short time by the exertions of Rumi 
Khan the Artillerist, (on whose name Sultan Bahadur had written 
and despatched the following enigma : — 

[^Haif hash^ad nam i ctn sag har zahdn, 

Mlhh dar janasli nih o ndmash hikhwany 
It were a pity to take the name of that dog on one’s lips 
Place a stake (mili) in his life (jan) and read his name). 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (A) supplies S MS. (B) omits 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read 6 MS. (A) ^ vj^^. 

« MS. (A) AIAU 

1 This mu*ammd or enigma requires explanation : The English 

version is naturally meaningless. 

The words in the original, RumiJ^an^ contain as will be seen the 

word miMi between the syllables These form the word 

one meaning of which is W/e, for which the synonym in Persian is jdn. Bo 
the writer says; Place the word miM in his life rawdn^) and you hav® 

his name Ul h^ J) miM dn, t.e., Eumi Khan. 
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he reduced ^ that fortress, but Jalal Shan escaped hy means of a 
boat, and joined Shir Shan who was engaged in conflict • with 
Na^ib Shall Governor of Hangala. Humajun ® Padshah arrived, 
after that the Governor of Bangala had been wounded in battle with 
Shir Khan. Naslb Shah * submitted himself to Humayiin, and 
acted as his escort. Having entrusted tlie Goveinment of Jaunpur 
to Mir Hindu Beg, with the rank of Amirn^h TJmara, and a golden 
throne, he proceeded by way of Garhi,^ a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, which Qutb Kban the son of Shir 349 . 
Khan and Khawass Khan, the well-known servant of Shir Khan, 
had fortified, and came into Bangala. Shir Khan not being able 
to withstand him, left l»y way of Chahar Khand to the fortress 
of Rohtas, and fell upon the rear of Hurnayun’s army, and gained 
possession of the fortress of Rolitas by crafty means, in the follow- 
ing manner. He alleged as a pretext that he had a largo number 
of families^ with him, and 'having placed two thousand armed 
Afghans in closed litters ^ sent tliem towards the fort. The Raja 
of Rohtas being fiied with avaricious designs upon the wealth and 
families of the Afghfins threw open the gates of the fort. Then 
the Afghan soldiers who were concealed in the litters leapt*'out, 
and entering the furt,^ put tliem all to the sword. ^ 

I MSS. (A) (B) ^ 

* MSS. (A) (B) read inuharuha. The text reacts wrongly 

muhdmra, 

8 Dele \j MSS. (A) (B). 

♦ The Persian text is ratlier obscure, this seems to be the meaning. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) see Elliot and Dowson IV. 367 7»,. 2. ‘ 

• The text reads D with two footnote variants 

and cSt^' The meaning is not clear, but from the Tankh-i-Shlr Skahi this 
appears to be what is meant. See Elliott and Dowson IV. 357. 

A still better reading however suggests itself namely ^1 

initead of should then translate : “ And inasmuch as he 

had very many families with him obtained possession of the fort in the follow- 
ing manner.*’ 

1 The Ato'® Mihaffa is, as its name implies, a litter so closed in, that the 

onrtains surround on all sides the sitter upon it. See Lane .s. v. 

8 MS. (A) reads *<^1 j> J Ji. 

^ Kegarding the truth, etc. (See MS, Copy). 

5b 
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The climate of BangMa proved so extremely suitable to Humayun, 
that he changed the name of Gaur to Jatmatabad (The realm of 
Paradise), and having halted there for (two or)i three months 
returned. In the meanwhile Shir Eban’s affair was assuming large 
proportions, and his following was increasing. He wrote a letter to 
Humayun, saying, ‘all these Afghans are the servants and retainers 
of His Majesty the King, and beg to be granted jaeglrs^^ if the king 
will think about a jdegtr for them, then it will be well, but if not, 
hunger will drive them to open revolt. Up to the present time I 
have kept them in check, but now they no longer obey me, and 
the proverb is well-known. The hungry man will throw himself 
upon the sword. For the rest whatever the king says is law/ 

Humayun, when he grasped the contents of the letter, saw clearly 
what its object was, and seeing tliat the opportunity had passed by,* 
and considering the bareness of equipment and inefficiency^ of his 
army, which had recently been doubled, many horses and camels 
having died, while the remainder were so jaded and emaciated that 
they were of no use whatever, he set about devising some remedial 
measures. Miiza Hindal,who had accompanied the king as far as 
Monglr, was despatched to 5gra to put down the rebellion * of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mi rza, and Shah Mirza, who had 
360, fled and had done great mischief in the Dihli country, and were now 
returning. Muhammad Znman Mii za, after that Sultan Bahadur 
wns drowned in the sea owing to the treachery of the Firangis,® 
could not accomplish anything, and again sought refuge with 
Humayun. 


♦ MSS. (A) (B) OTnifc 8 MS (A) omifcs h*. 

8 5^ Ba^d az Mtarnhi-i’Basnt. After the ruin of Ba$ra. 

A proverbial expression equivalent to the English “ nhutting the stable door 
after the horse is stolen.” For the story from whicli the proverb arises see 
^arfy~i-Nahju~l~Bald^'t by ‘ Abdu-l-HamTd bin Abl-l-HadTd al Mu'tazili. 
When All ibn Muhammad Sahobu-z-Zanj besieged Ba§ra in the year 255 H. 
Abmad Abul- Abbas, son of Al-Muwaffnq b-Illah came up and opposed him, but 
not until Basra was ruined. Hence the proverb. See Arabum Proverbia. 
Freytag III, p. 129, No. 774, 

* MS. (A) reads i5- (®) 

8 MS. (A) omits j, 

® This happened at Din on the 3rd Bamazan A.H. 948r See Bay ley, History 
of Gujarat, pp. 396, 397. 
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And in the year 945 H. Mirza Hindal, at the instigation of cer- 
tain turbulent innovators, ^ put to death Shaikh Buhlul, the elder 
brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar, who was one of 
the chief exponents of the art of invocation and incantation,* and 
who enjoyed the full confidence and friendship of Humayan. The 
year in which this event occurred was commemoi ated by the chro- 
nogram Faqad mdta Shahtdan,^ Verily he died a martyr’s death. 

Mirza Hiiidal in this year read the Khutbah in his own name in 
Agra. Hurnayun despatched five thousand picked men to rein- 
force Jahangir Beg the Mughul, and making over the rule of that 
country to him, with permission to read the Khutbali should occa- 
sion arise, set out for Agra, and, all unprepared as he was, reached 
Jausa,^ which is a village on the bank of the Ganges. The Amirs 
of Jaunpur and Chinar came in and offered to tender their services. 
Shir Khan seized the head of the road, and being aware of the 
distress of the army, placed between it and his own army a canal, 
which joined the Ganges, and, owing to the rains, was quite full of 
water, and for three months encamped over against the King. It 
is said that daring this period when they were confronting each 


t MS. (A) reads Mnftl} an. 

^ 8 MS. (A) reads>*^ J da'wat-i-Jsmd iva sihr, the invocation 

(of the attributes of God) and magic.” Da*wali is said in the Jawdhiru I- 
Khamsa to be used for several purposes, cstfiblislimeiit of friendship or enmity, 
for the induction of sickness and death, or for the cure of diseuge, for the ac- 
complishment of desires temporal or spiritual, and to secure victory in battle. 

By UmiI A87nd is monnt the names or attributes of the Deity; they are of 
two categories, the Asmdu-l-jaldllyeh or “ terrible attributes” and the Asmdu-l- 
jamdUyeh, “amiable attributes.’* For a full account, see Hnghes, Diet, o/ 
Isiiw articles Da‘wah and Magic, 

8 vit>U> 4 >AJ Faqad rndta shahidan. These words give the date 946 H. 

MS. (B ) appends the date in figures. 

4 Footnote variant Jausah. 

B The text reads ramdhe, which has no meaning. A footnote variant 

is given zahdbe, which means water oozing from the ground. This is 

the reading of MS. (B). MS. (A) reads rahff e We should read 

rahdhe, in the sense of a canal or aqueduct. Bee Elliott and Dowson IV, 370n. 
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other, Humayun one day sent Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz,’ who was 
an old friend of Shir Eh an, as an ambassador.* Shir Ehan was 
at that moment with his sleeves ® rolled up, and wdth a spade in 
381 his hand, in spite of the heat, was busy preparing the fort and 
entrenchments. 

When Mulla Muhammad came near he washed his hands, and 
having ordered a sh&miana * to be pitched, sat on the ground un- 
ceremoniously, and after hearing the King’s message said, “ Take 
this one message from me to the King and say : ‘ You yourself desire 
war, but your army does not, I on the other hand, do not desire 
war,^ but my army does : for the rest tlie decision is the King’s.’ ” 
Then he sent Shaiyi Khalil, ® one of the descendants of the 
venerable Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify his souly 
who was the spiritual guide of Shir Khan, to Humayun, and made 
overtures of peace to him, representing that he was willing to give 
up to Humayun’s representatives the whole country with the 
exception of Bangala, and would have the JQitithah and sikka estab- 
lished in Hurnayun’s name. This agreement was ratified between 
them by an oath on the Divine Word, and Humayun’s mind was at 
peace with regard to Shir Khan. 

A bridge was ordered to be thrown across : but Shir Khiiii was 
plotting treachery and deceit. 

Verse. 

Make the camel leap from the room of the deceit of the world, 
because out of craft. 

In that room where they speak of peace the camel is clad in 
armour. 

I flee from the camel of the heavens and the room of the earth. 

Because there are maddened camels surrounding that room. 

The following morning he surprised and attacked the army of 
Humayun, without giving them time to draw up in line. After a 
short skirmish Humayun’s army was defeated, and the Afghans 

I MS. (A) reads Muhammad Yarghari. MS. (Bj reads 

Muhammad pur ‘Aziz. 

* Eead for iSj4 MSS. (A) (B). 

t Omit MSS. {A)(B). 

ti IbU^lA Shdmidttay a kind of marquee consisting of a flat awning support- 
ed by four poles and having no side curtains. 

* ^SS. (A) (B) omit See Elliot and Dowflon IV, 371 and note 2. 
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arriving first ^ at the head of the bridge broke it down, while their 
artillerists and archers seated in boats kept the army under a per- 
fect hail of fire, drowning * them in the ocean of destruction, 
Muhammad Zaman Mh za was overwhelmed by the tempest of death, 
and Humayun urged his horse into the water and was in dread 
of drowning, in fact was on the point of drowning, when a water 
carrier s came to his aid and rescued him from that whirlpool of 
destruction. Then he turned towards Agra, Shir wrote ^ 35 ! 

this verse upon that event: — 

Thou givest sovereignty to Farid tlie son of Hasan, ^ 

Thou givest the army of Humayun to tl)e fishes 
Although the master (Usfad) has [this second verse] — ® 

One thou exaltest and givest him sovereignty. 

Another thou castest down from his throne to tlie fishes J 

This event occurred in the year 946 H. and to commemorate it 
the following chronogram was written : 

Saldmat bawad Padshah kase.^ 

And Sliir Khan after the victory turned back, and came to 
Bangala, and after fighting several engagements ® put to death 
Jahangir Quli Beg with all his following. In that country he 
read the ^ufhah in his own name, and assumed the title of Shir 
Shah,*® and in the following year proceeded with a vast army 

I pi§h.tar (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read hishtai\ in great numbers. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 Named Nizam according to Firi^ta, who says that as a reward Humayun 
permitted him to occupy tlie throne for half a day. Briggs II. 87. 

* MSS. (A) (B) Ai” 

t Shir Shah was originally called Farid Khan, and his father’s name was 
Hasan Khun. 

® MS. (A) omits these words. The text lias a footnote saying that the 
above is the reading of two MSS., but that the correct reading is 

No authority exists for such a reading. 

The verses in question are by Firdausi. 

T Here the reading of MS. (A) is followed which reads 

4^6 4^Uj 3 

8 MS. (B) adds the date in figures (946). 

® MSS. (A) (B) omit See Elliot and Dowson, IV, pp. 376-378. 

10 ‘Abbas Khan tells us he bad assumed the title of 
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intending to capture Igra. Kainran Mirza, prior to the affair of 
Jausa, after hearing of the victory of Shir Khan and the rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal against Huinayto, returned from Qandahar to 
Labor, and leaving there came to Agra, which he reached in the 
year 946 H. Mirza Hindal himself, before the arrival of Mirza 
Kamran, in the absence of Huraayun, laid siege to Dihli, in which 
Mir Fa^bir ‘All and Mirza Yadgar Na^ir had fortified themselves ; 
but not meeting with any success joined hands with Mirza Kamran. 
Mir Faklji* ‘Ali also came in and had an interview with him, 
353 but Mirza YMgar Na^ir would not leave the fort. Eventually 
Mirza Hindal separating from Mirza Kamran proceeded to Alwar, 
When Humayun heard these tidings, he became still more despon- 
dent,l till that eventful defeat took place after the defeat at Jausa^ 
he proceeded by forced marches, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
and arrived unawares at the tent of Mirza Kami*an in Agra. Tlie 
Mirza also knew nothing of his coming; both brothers upon recog- 
nising each other burst into tears.^ Afterwards HindM Mirza and 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons, who had for a time shewn 
hostility, came in and offered their submission for certain consider- 
ations : Their faults were pardoned and they sat in consultation. 
Mirza Kamran ostensibly had this intention, that, inasmuch as the 
army of the Panjab had gathered fresh force, Humayun should 
grant him leave to proceed against Shir Khan and endeavour to 
take vengeance on him, while the King should remain in ease and 
tranquillity at the Capital. When Humayun declined to accede to 
this proposal, the Mirza put forward a claim to proceed to ^ the 
Panjab, and urged an infinity of reasons, giving colour to the 
suggestion that a refusal would cause liim insupportable annoyance. 
Accordingly Humayun acceded ^ to all his requests, saving only 
his return ; and Khwaja Kalan Beg was exerting his efforts to 
procure the return of Mirza Kamran to the Paujab ; so that this 
argument was carried on for six mouths and nothing was settled.'^ 
In the meantime Mirza Kamran was taken ill with a complication 


1 MSS. (A) (B) » MS. (B) O-Sif viiU.. 

B Text Chausa. ♦ MS. (A) 

B MS. (A) *i. 

* MSS. (A) (B) OJA,*] 

Omit the words MSS. (A) (B)- 
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of sovei?e diseases,^ and when the diagnosis was arrived at that the 
source of the disease was a poison, which had been poured, into his 
life’s Clip by the hand of circumstance, he was led by the whisperings 
of interested advisers * to entertain suspicion against Humayhn, 
and imagined that perhaps it was he who had administered* 364 . 
poison to him. Ill as he was he returned to Labor, and in breach * 
of his former agreement that he would leave the whole of his 
army at 5g! a in the service of the king, took the whole of it ^ with 
him, with the exception of two thousand men whom he left under 
the command of Sikandar. Mirza Haidar the Mughul and 
Dughlat * Kashuilri also remained at .Agra, and were kindly 
treated. Shir Khan waxed bold at the success of these hypocrisies, 
and towards the close of the year ^ aforesaid reached the hank of 
the Ganges, and despatching a ® force under his son Qutb Khfin, 
sent him across [the Ganges] ^ against Kalpi and Itawa. Qasim 
Husain Sultan Usbeg, in concert with Yadgar Na^ir Mirza and 
Iskandar Sultan, after a fight in the vicinity of Kalpi, put to death 
the son of Shir Khan with a large number to of his following, 
sending their heads to Agra. 

Humaj^un started to oppose Shir Khan with a large force com- 
posed of some hundred thousand cavalry, and crossing the river of 
Qananj encamped in face of his enemy for the space of one month. 

The army of Shir !Khan did not comprise in all more than 
five thousand cavalry. It was under such circumstances that 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his son fled a second time from 
the king, and the reinforcements of Mirza Kamran also took flight 
to Lalior, and the Mughnls of the King’s army were scattered in 

1 (^|yo| Amrdz-i-mutazddddh. Lit. : Diseases of opposite tenden- 

cies, i. e., those diseases, the treatment of one of whicli tends to aggravate the 
other. 

3 MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (B) 4 MS. (B) vsJlhy for cite. 

6 Read here [) MSS (A) (B) instead of ^1 \j 

Text. 

6 Read J MS. (A). 

T MS (B ) reads wrongly for J>>- 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 9 MSS. (A) (B) omit witf. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 

u MS. tB) says pmijdh hazdr, fifty thousand. 
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all directions. The rains now came on, and inasmuch as the camp 
of Humajun^s array was on low lying ground, he desired to march 
from there and encamp on the higli ground. At this very time ^ 
Sh ir Elian drew up his troops, and came out to give battle. This 
eniragement took place on the day of the ‘Ashura, the lOth of 
Mu^arram 947 H., and a chronogram was found for it in the words 
^harHhUi-mulk-i’Dilli,^ The grenter number of the Mughul 
soldiers refused to fight ^ and took to their heels, while a small 
356 . body of them wlio engaged in fight, strove manfully in. battle,* 
but tilings had gone beyond control, and it was of no avail. The 
king rode off with the intention of going to the high ground. 
Til is action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover the king while crossing the 
river Ganges became separated from his horse, and by the help of 
Shamsu-d-Diu Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became 
the foster-father of the princess most excellent majest}^ and was 
honoured in Hindustan with the title of A‘zam fflian),^ escnped 
from the water and returned to Agra; but seeing that® the 
enemy’s army was coming up in pursuit, he could not remain 
■there, 7 so made his way to the Pan jab with all speed. 

At the commencement of Rabi‘u-l-awwal of this year all the 
.Sultans and Amirs of the Cha gh atai tribe® assembled for 
conference in Labor. Hypocrisy was still the order of the 
day, and Muhammad Sultan and his sons fled from Labor to 
Multan, while Mirza Hindal and Mirza Yadgar Nasir thought 
it advisable to proceed to Bliakkar and Tatta. Mirza Kamran 


i MSS. (A) (B) 

■ * fjid These letters give the date 947 H. 

8 Jang nd kardn. MS. (A) omits tartih. 

^ MS. (B) reads *^1^. 

6 Shamsu^d-DIn Muhammad Atka ]^an, son of Mir Yar MnlinmmMd of 
Ghazni. See AIn*i-Akbari (Blochmaim) I, p. 3:21 (No. 15). 

The word Atka^ AtXka^ or Atdkd is a Turki word, signifying preoepteor 
instituteur, p^re de lait (Pavet de Courteilles). 

The wife of Shamsu-d-Din was appointed anakah or wet-nurse to Prince 
Akbar at AmarkSt. 

® MS. (A) omits ^ MSS. (A) ( B) read ^\j3 . 

® For a full account of the Line of Chaghatai, see Ney and Elias TdrlhA'^' 
Ra§hldl^ pp. 28 et seqq. MS. (B) writes 
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prayed that this conference might speedily be dissolved so 
that he might go to Kabul. After long consultation Humayun 
sent Mirza Haidar with a large party who had accepted service 
in Kashmir, to that district. It was agreed ^ that Khwaja 
Kalan Beg should follow Mirza Haidar, and that Humayun 
himself also sliould proceed thither after the conquest of Kashmir. 

When Mirza Haidar arrived at Naushahra* which is a well- 
known place, he entered that country witli the concurrence of 
certain Kashmiris and conquered it : and on the 22nd of Rajab 
of this same year he gained possession of that country. Khwaja 
Kalan Beg had gone to Sialkot. When tidings reached the king 366 . 
that Shir Khan had crossed the river at Saltan pur and had arrived 
within thirty krohs of Labor, Humayun, on the first of the month 
of Rajab in the aforesaid year, crossed the river of Labor, and 
Mirza Kamran, after breaking his solemn vows, agreed for certain 
reasons to accompany Humayun as far as the neighbourhood of 
Bahira, and Kh waja Kalan Beg made forced marches from 
Sialkot, and joined Humayun’s camp. Mirza Kamran together 
with Mirza ‘Askari, separating ^ from the king, proceeded in com- 
pany with Khwaja Kalan Beg towards Kabul, while Humayun 
proceeded towards Sind. Mirza Hindal, and Mirza Yadgar 
Naair also, after accompanying him for a few stages, left him, 
and after a few days returned, by the counsel of ^ Amir 
Abul Baqa. On the banks of the Indus such great scarcity 
prevailed in the camp of Humayun, that one sir ^ of the 
smaller millet ^ could sometimes not be bought even for an 
ashraflJ The greater part of the army perished owing to this 
scarcity, while others died from want of water, till at last 
Humayun with a small number passed on to the districts of 
Jaisalmir,^ and the country of Marwar, where strange^ incidenta 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 8 Nowshera, 

8 MSS. (A) (B) supplying 31 . 

4» MS. (B) reads Aj, in company with. ^ About two pounds. 

® QJkalla-i’jawdri. This is the Hindustani, or rather, the Panjabi 

name. In Persian it is called e)|3;t arzan. 

T The proper average price of this grain being six dam per man of forty 
sirs, the above represents an enhancement of price represented by the ratio 
1 : 6 , 000 . 

8 MS. (A). 

59 


9 Omit MSS. (A)(B). 
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occurred. After undergoing great hardships and distress, which 
it is the invariable custom of the Heavens to inflict, he betook 
himself to ‘Iraq and having obtained reinforcements, Shah 
Xahmasp gained possession of Qandahar and Kabul, and collect- 
ing a great army re-conquered Hindustan. This exploit will be 
described in its proper place if the Most High God will it so. 

Shir Kjian ibn i Hasan Sur 

Whose name was Farid and his title Shir Khan, ascended the 
throne of empire under the above title, which he assumed. The 
367 - chronogram KharHhuuMulh-i-Dilll * was invented* to record that 
year. 

Inasmuch as he, by favourable circumstances and his own 
cleverness and bravery, rose from the rank of Beg ^ to royal dignity, 
it is essential to give a brief account of his career. The father 
of Hasan Sur, Ibrahim by name,* in the time of Sultan BuhlQl, 
came to Hindustan from ^ Rob, by which is meant Af gh anistan, 
entered the service of Sultan Buhlul, and was stationed in the 
vicinity of Hissar Firuza and Nariiul. After his death (his son) 
Hasan became a servant of Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar, and was granted the jaegir of the pargana of 
Sahsaram and Khawaspur, dependencies of the fortress of Eastern 
Rohtas,® He had five hundred cavalry under his command. In 
consequence of the unkiiidness of his father, and the jealous 
enmity of his brothers,^ of whom there were seven, he left his 

1 These letters give the date 947 H. (1640 A.D.) MS. (B) adds the date in 
fignres. 

» MSS. (A)(B) with for ^ as in the text. 

B The text reads jt MS. (B) Jl MS. (A) 

The first seems the only intelligible readiug in the sense in which it is 
translated. 

* Omit MSS. (A) (B). 

6 The text and both MSS. read jRadah it should be Roh. See 
Firishta Bo. text, p. 412, also Elliott and Dowson IV, 308, 

• Rohtds Sharqi, Kohtasgayh in the Shahabad district of Bengal. The 
other Rohtas is in the Punjab. See Hunter Imp. Ga«., XII, 78. 

1 The text reads f^cL'^adardn^i-a^ydni, Uterine brothers. 

MS. (A) reads AMiydfl brothers by the same mother, but a different 

father. From the context it is clear that Badaoni means all the sons of 
Hasan by his four wives. (Steingnss), see £ and D IV, 310. 
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home and giving up the service of Jamal Kb an spent some time in 
Jaunpur in the acquisition of science, and in perfecting himself * 
in knowledge, until he had read the Kdfiyah * with its commentary 
and other epitomes, besides acquiring heart the Oidutan^ Bus- 
t&n, Sikanda'nidma and other works. He used to go the round of 
monasteries and colleges, associating with the learned doctors and 
Shaikhs of that country, and busied himself with the improvement 
of his character. After some time he was reconciled to his father, 
and was entrusted by him with the management of his jdegirs. This 
he carried out with equity and impartiality, using clever devices * 
for the punishment of rebels, and kept them in clieck> Later 
on circumstances again led to an estrangement between Farid and 
his father, and going to Agra with his own brother,^ ho elected to 
enter the service of Daulat IQian,® one of the chief commanders 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and laid a complaint against his father and 
brothers ® before the Sultan.^ The Sultan however, was displeased 358 
at this and said, This is a disgraceful and inhuman state of 
things that a father should be displeased with his son and that the 
son should complain against hirnJ® Upon the death of Hasan, 
Daulat Khan made a representation to the Sultan, and obtained 
his desire in securing those parganas for Shir Khan. There he 
remained for some time,li and eventually was led by the enmity 
of his brothers to enter the service of Bihar Khan, the son of 
Darya Khan Luham,*8 had read the Khuthah and issued the 

sikha in his own name in Bihar, and had assumed the title of 

1 There is a little variation in the reading here : MS. (B) roads 

j MS. (A) also reads ci /arciZ, excellencies- 

2 Al-Kdjiyah fi^l nahw. A celebrated work on Arabic grammar by Shai kh 
Jamalu-d Din, (Ibnn-l-HaJib) ; for an account of this work and its commen- 
tary, sse H. K. Ko. 9707. 

8 MS. (A) cijllxl. ♦ MS. (A) 

Nizam Khan was the brother of Farid Khan by the same mother. 

6 Daulat Khun the son of Bndhu, was a commander of 12,000 horse andi«j 
great favour with Sultan Ibrahim (B. D. IV, »21 j. 

7 MS. (A) omits * MS. (A) omits 

9 MSS. (A) (B) supply j. 

10 Head here MS. (B). 

11 (MSS.) (AB) j i,ji j-i. 

IS MSS. (A) (B). 
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Sultan Muljinmmad. This was at the time when Sultan Ibrahim 
had taken the field at Panipath, and Babar Padshah had conquered 
Hindustan and planted ^ the banner of sovereignty. Here he 
was well received, and as one day, when on a hunting expedition, he 
killed a tiger in the presence of Sultan Mubammad, the title of Shir 
Khan was bestowed upon him by the Sultan, who also appointed 
him to be tutor * to his son Jalal Khan. After some time 
Muhammad Khan Stir, governor of the country of Chaund, made an 
attempt to turn Sultan Muhammad against Shir Khan, with the 
object of advancing the interest of his brothers, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting an order from Sultan Muhammad that the 
brothers were to have a share in the management of th.& par g anas ^ 
sent Suleiman, son of Hasan Sur who has been mentioned, accom- 
panied by one of his servants named Shadi to Khawaspur, and 
Bhaka the servant of Shir Khan who was known as the father of 
Khawas Khan engaged in battle with Suleiman and was killed. 
The remainder fled, and came to Shir Khan at Sahsaram. Shir 
Khan bad no longer the power to cope with Muhammad Khan, 
nor the inclination to serve Sultan Muhammad, he accordingly 
abandoned his position and jaegtr, and having no other resource 
betook himself to Sultan .Tunaid Birlas, who was holding the 
Government of Karra and Manikpur on behalf of Babar Pad.^iah. 

369 . He remained in his service, and after presenting many valuable 
offerings, obtained a fully equipped army as reinforcement from 
Sultan Junaid, and fought with Muhammad Khan, wrested from 
him the parganas of Chaund and other parganas, and took posses- 
sion of them. Muhammad Khan fled, and took refuge in the fortress 
of Rohtas. Shir Khan, having wreaked his vengeance on his 
brothers, made apologetic overtures to Muhammad Khan, address- 
ing him by the title of uncle ; having thus earned his gratitude he 
handed over^ the parganas he held as jdegir to him on the same 
footing as formerly, and leaving Nizam his full brother in charge 

1 MS. (A) reads oiiAf for 

* Atdllgh^ this word is Tiirkl. In its Arabicized it becomes 

but the other is the correct orthography. Ata Ugh literally signifies the 

relationship of an aid or father. 

According to M. Pavet de Courteille it signifies “ Paternite : nom d’une 
dignite dans le Turkestan et le Khariaur, chef detribu : qui el^veune personae* 

a MS. (A) writes MS. (B) omits 
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of the jaegzr, went af^ain to Sultan Junaid, whom he found jost 
starting to pay his respects to Babar Padshah. Taking Shir 
Khan with him, Junaid enrolled him among the servants and well- 
wishers of the king’s court. He accompanied Babar on the ex- 
pedition to Chanderi. In accordance with MughCil habits and 
customs, and owing to the carelessness of the king in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of State, and the venality of the revenue- 
officers, and the utter disorder into which the affairs of the people 
had fallen, matters came to such a pass that if any person ^ had 
an object in view, he could quickly bring it to pass,* One day Babar 
on the occasion of a banquet, observed him behave in a way which 
deserved the royal censure,^ and demanded the punishment of 
Shir Khan. Those who were present at the banquet related the 
particulars of his independence and arrogant assumption, not 
omitting to mention some of his double-dealings. Shir Khan 
accordingly became apprehensive of danger, and ffed from the 
king’s camp to his parganas, whence he wrote a letter couched 
in apologetic terms and sent it to Sultan Junaid, advancing 
as a pretext to cover his return,^ that since Muhammad 
Khan was led by feelings of hostility against him to induce 
Sultan Muhammad to send ^ an army against Shir Khan’s 
parganas because of his being in service with the Mu gh uls. and as 
he could not easily and quickly ® obtain leave of absence from 
Babar, he bad accordingly taken this liberty and had at all hazards 
determined to rejoin those who wished well to the Sultan. 360 . 
Thence he proceeded to Sultan Muhammad, where ho was honoured 
by increased confidence and by suitable rewards, and was once 
more installed as custodian of his younger sou Jalal Khan, whoso 
whole affairs he took under his own management. After the 
death of Sultan Muhammad, he obtained absolute control of the 
whole country of Bihar and its dependencies. 

He entered into a compact of friendship with Makhdum 
‘Alam, the governor of Hajipur, one of the Amirs of the Wall 

1 MS. (A) supplie® 

8 MSS. (A) (B) supply j after 
8 MS. (A) reads for text. 

MS. (A) has ^vith no dots. 

6 Omit before MSS. (A) (B). 

^ MS. (A) '^'ho to.xt is correct* 
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of Bangala, wlio despatched an Amir named Qutb Khlln to under- 
take the overthrow of Makbdum ‘A lam. Shir Shan marched to 
the aid of Makhdnra ‘Alam, and ^ after a fierce battle put Qutb 
Khan to death, taking as spoil elephants and treasure and many 
followers. Jalal Khan and his tribe, who are Luhanis,* in spite 
of Shir 2han, made over Bihar to the ruler of Bangala and 
elected to serve under him, and leaving Shir Khan to his fate, 
took care to secure their own safety. 

The Bangalis in the first instance sent Ibrahim Khan, the sont 
of the Qutb Khan above mentioned, against Shir Hian to wreak 
vengeance upon him. Shir Khan used daily to fight with them 
from within the fort, but since the Bangalis received large rein- 
forcements, and no way of retreat remained open to him, he 
yielded to necessity and fought a battle with them in the open ® 
in which he gained the day. Ibrahim Khan also seeing what had 
occurred went and joined his father, and Shir Khan seized the 
whole of the camp of the Bangalis ^ with their elephants and 
artillery, acquiring tliereby great renown, so that he established a 
lasting and undivided control over the country of Bihar and 
raised himself to the dignity of a Sultan. He next wrested the 
fortress of Chinar together with its vast treasures from the sons 
of [Jamal Khan Sarang-Khani Taj Khan, one of the Amirs of 
361 . Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who some years before had regained possess- 
ion of it, and took in marriage his wealthy and beautiful wife who 
bad vast stores of treasure. This fact also enhanced his grandeur 
and dignity, so that the desire for sovereignty daily gained more 
ascendency over his mind, till at last certain powerful Amirs of 
the Af gh an Lodi faction summoned from Chitor Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who, after raising Hasan Khan 
Miwati and Rana Saiika to royal power, had induced him to 
fight with Babar Padshah, and subsequently to his defeat 7 had 
remained in the fortress of Chitor, and seated him upon the 
throne in Patna.® He accordingly came with a vast army and 
invaded the country of Bihar, and wresting it from Shir Khan 
took possession of it. Shir ' Khan was perforce compelled to 

i MS. (A) supplies y. * MSS. (A) (B) 

S MS. (B) reads but the textual reading is correct. 

. MS. (A) S MS. (B) 6 Not in MS. (A). 

T MS. (A) A*i. 8 MS. (A) omits 
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submit, and entered his service, and taking leave came te 
Sahsaram. Sultan Mahmftd passing by Sahsaram, after writing 
and making over to Shir Khan an agreement relating to Bihar, ^ 
thereby raising his hopes, despatched him to attempt the 
conquest of Jaunpur and to engage in war with the Amirs of 
Humayun Pad^ah. He thus brought the whole of that province 
as far as Lakhnau into his own* power. The Amirs of Humayun 
Pad^ah could not stand against (Shir Khan), and proceeding to 
Kalinjar * gave in their allegiance to him. Humayun marched * 
to oppose Sultan Mahmud, and Baban and Bayazid,* who were 
with him.^ When the two armies met Shir Khan, who had stood 
aloof from Sultan Mahmud for some days, again joined his force, 
and sent a message to Mir Hindu Beg Quchin, Commander-in-chief 
of the Mughul army, saying that on the day -of tlie battle ho would 
make a flank movement and stand on one side. You and the 362 . 
Afghans, said he, well know how utterly 1 abhor and detest the 
oommand of Sultan Mabmud and Baban ^ and Bayazid. 

Verse, 

If I committed a fault, I have at all events made my road 
clear. 

Eventually he did as he had arranged, and Sultan Mabmud 
and Baban ^ being defeated retired to the country of Patna, and 
made no further attempts to fight, till in the year 949 H. (1542 
A. D.) in the country of Orissa® he encamped on the frontiers 
of the desert of non-existence, and having gone to the appointed 
goal remained at rest. Humayun Padshah [after this victory]* 
sent Mir Hindu Beg as his agent to Shir Khan with a demand to 
him to yield up the fort of Chinar. He, however, made some lame 
excuse, so the king ordered several noted Amirs to precede him 

1 Thia agreement was to the effect that should ^ir ]^an render effectual 
assistance to Saljjan Mohammad Lodi in recovering Jauiipur, the country of 
Bihar should be restored to him as a reward for his services. (Firishta). 

2 MSS. (A) (B) omit * MS. (B) 

♦ MSS. (Aj (B) read ‘V/i b j j. Firishta says Baban and Bayazid. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read The text is incorrect. 

« MS. (A) 

7 MS. (A). ® The text reads wrongly 

V Not in MSS. (A) (B) which write also 
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and lay siege to that fortress, himself also ^ preparing to follow 
them. In the meanwhile Shir K^an wrote a petition in which he 
pointed out his own sincerity and the favour shewn him by Baban, 
and recounted the deserving nature of his former services, more 
specially his opposition to Baban and Bayazid. This petition he 
sent by the hand of Qutb lOian, his eldest son, together with a 
large force, to Humayuri Padshah. He sent also with Qutb Khan, 
‘Isi/ Khan Haj jab, who was his vakil with the powers of a vazir, and 
* he fleeing from G ujrat joined his father in Bangala. When Humay- 
un Padshah altered his course towards Gujrat, Shir Khan himself 
had risen to great dignity and power, so that he engaged in open 
battle with Humayun on two occasions, and gained the day, as has 
already been mentioned. Shir Shah in the early part of the year 
of his accession laid waste the ancient city of Qannauj, and mov- 
ing it from its original site re-established it on the banks of the 
river Ganges ; it is now known as Shirgayh. In the same manner 
he destroyed the fortress of Shamsabad and removed it to another 
863 . pl^i-ce, calling it by the name of Rusiilpur. Now, however, at the 
date of writing, it has been repopulated in its old position. And 
when he arrived at old Dihli, which was founded by Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, he destroyed that also, and established between the fortress 
of Dinpanah, which Muhammad Humayun PM.^iah constructed, 
and* Firozabad, an extensive city, and built round ^ that fort 
a rampart of stone and mortar, having an extent of three krohs. 
On his arrival at Sultanpur by continuous marches, the bro- 
thers of Humayun Pad^ah and the Chaghatai Amirs quarrelled, 
and each took his own way as has been described, and Shir Shah 
himself,^ not giving them time to reassemble, came up in pursuit. 
In this year he issued a public proclamation that from the country 
of Bangala as far as western Rohtas, which is a four months’ 
journey, and also from Agra to M.andu,^ at every kroh a sarai 
(rest-house) and a mosque, and a well built of burned bricks was 
to be established and a Muazzin ^ and an Imam.7 A Musulman 


I MS. (A) reads ^ * MS. (A) supplies j. 

8 MS. (A) reads here \j J. ^ MS. (A) supplies 

B MSS. (A) (B) 

• The officer whose duty it is to call the Azan or call to prayer before each 
of the stated times of prayer. See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, Azan. 

7 The priest who leads the prayers. 
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and a Hindu were also appointed to superintend the supply 
of water for each. A refreshment house was also kept stocked 
for the use of strangers and poor wayfarers. On both sides of 
the road also, large and lofty trees were planted in avenues, so 
that all travellers might go along in the shade of them. Traces of 
these still remain in most places up to the present time, though 
fifty-two years have passed since then. In his reign justice was 
so widespread that if, for example, an old man holding a golden 
tray in his hand had lain down to sleep wheiiever he felt inclined, 
no thief or ruffian would have dared to take it away from him. 

Thanks be to God that the writer of this Muntakhab was born 
in the reign of so just a king ; to use the words of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon hifn^^ T was born in the 
reign of the just king, on the seventeenth of Ral)i‘u-s-sani * in 
the year 947 H. (1510 A.D.) but, in spite of this, would that the * 
name of that hour and that day had been erased from the chroni- 
cles of years and months, so that I had not been obliged to leave 
the private chamber of non-existence, wliere I dwelt with the 
inhabitants of the world of dreams and fancies, and to place my 
foot into this world of imaginary existence, and to suffer ^ so many 
scars of various misfortunes, all of which are branded with the 
stamp, He loses this world and the next, the context is well-known. 

Ve7-se. 

My body bears a robe, surpassing splendid 
My hopes for this world and the next are ended. 

Bubd^i, 

I came yesterday, and have accomplished nothing, 

To-day my efforts have availed mo nothing, 

To-morrow I depart, having learned no single secret ; 

Better had been non-existence than this vain superfluity. 

And when one looks into the matter carefully one becomes 
aware that seeing that the Lord, the repository of the seal of the 
prophetic office, upon him and his family may the peace and bless^ 
ing of God rest, says : ^ “ Would that the Lord of Muhammad had not 

1. MSS. (A) (B). 

S 21st August, 1540. 

S MSS. (A) (B) read eXjUi for 

^ MSS. (A) (B) omit writing simple 

60 
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created Mutammad,” it is not in the power of a weak-minded 
mortal (like myself) to draw a single breath in this valley (of 
desolation), and one fears lest such an attempt should lead to 
andaoity in the way of religion, and lest its fruit should be evei** 
lasting destruction. I entreat pardon from God of all that is an 
abomination to Him. 

What power has the clay that it should say to the potter 
Wliy dost thou make me and why dost thou break me.^ 

After that Shir Shah reached the liill-country of Baluat. He 
built there the fortress of Rohtas as a protection for the army of 
Hindustan against the Mughul forces. Then he appointed Khawass 
Khan to undertake the pursuit, and returned. While on the 
march he heard that a commander named Khizr Shan Sarak had 
become infatuated with rebellious notions and was behaving as 
though he were a Sultan. Shir Shah* accordingly bent his course 
366. thither, and Khizr Khan hastening to encounter him was taken 
prisoner. Siiir Shah took possession of that country and conferred 
it by way of jdegtr upon several of his Amirs, atid appointed to 
the superintendence of the fort of Rohtas,® Qazi Fazllat the Qazi 
of the array, who was popularly known by the more appropriate 
title of Qazi Fazihat.* 

In the year 948 H, he carae® to Agra, and in the year 949 H. 
proceeded to Gwaliar with the intention of conquering Malwa.® 
Abul Qasim Beg, one of the Amirs of Humayun Padshah who had 
entrenched himself in that fortress, came in and had an interview 

1 Cf. Isaiah xlv. 9 ; Romans ix. 21. So also Omar Khayyam 

vtj» 

U Jf SS j yh 

^ y jj 

Thou formedst me of clay. What help have I ! 

Thou didst this garment weave. What help have I ! 

Whate’er for good or ill from me proceeds 

Is thy prescription, Thine! What help have I ! 

8 MS. (A). 

8 Omit 

4 Fazilat means excellence, Fa?ihat means ignominy. 

» MSS. (A) (B) »A- • Omit ^ MSS (A) (B). 
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with him, giving up the keys of the fort. Mallu "Khan the gover- 
nor of Malwa, who ^ was one of the slaves of the Khilji SultanSf 
and held absolute and unlimited power in that province, offered 
his services to Shir Shah, and was honoured by splendid rewarda. 

Shir Shah also had tents pitched for him close to his own tent, 
and prepared a hundred and one horses and other apparatus of 
pomp and dignity in his honour. In the meantime a suspicion 
arose in Mallu ^^an’s mind, and one night he tore his tent and 
escaped alone after the accustomed manner of slaves, and fled. 

Shir Khan wrote the following : — 

VerBe. 

You see how the chicken-hearted slave Mallu has treated me 
It is a saying of Mustafa “ There can he no good in a slave.” 

Shir Elian then nominated Haji Khan Sultan! to the subjuga- 
tion of the province of Malwa, and Sazawal Khau * to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the district of Saw as ; ^ Mallu Khan fought 
with Haji Khan and Sazawal Khan, and suffered a defeat from 
which lie never recovered. 

Every weakling who fights with one stronger than he, 

G-ets such a fall that he can never again rise. 

And Khto-i-Khanan Sarwani,* who was the ® permanent Gov- 
ernor of the fort of Ranthanbur, yielded up that fortress to Shir 366. 
Shah and came with his family to the township of Basawar. It is 
said that some one introduced some poison into his cup. His tomb 
is in the suburbs of that township, in a pleasant spot, and is well- 
known at this time : 

Quatrain, 

Death, thou hast desolated hundreds of homes, 

In the kingdom of existence thou makest life thy spoil. 

No jewel beyond price has come into the world, 

But thou has borne it away and hidden it beneath the dust. 

In this year Shir Shah ® led an army against the fortress of 
Rm Sen and besieged it, because Puranmal the son of Silhadi, one 
of the Chiefs of Rai Sen, had attacked the city of Ohanderi, which 

1 Supply ^ MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (A) supplies [>• 

B MSS. (A) (B). 4 MS. (A) 

B Omit ^ before MSS. (A) (B). B MS. (A). 
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ia one ‘of the chief cities of Hindustan, and had put its inhabitants 
to death, and was keeping two thousand ^ women, Hindus and 
Muslims, in his own karim. The following couplet was found to 
record the date of this siege : 

Qiy(im-i-ha7'gdh hSshad muhdrah. 

May the stability of the court be fortunate.* 

. After prolonging the siege for some time Shir Shah entered into 
a compact, and succeeded in dislodging Puranmal ^ by the inter- 
vention of Shahzada ‘Adil Khan and Qutb Khan Naib,^ and 
assigned him a place in his own camp, bestowing upon him a 
hundred horses, with a robe of honour and a sum of gold; and 
eventually by the advice of Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din Safawi of 
Ij,^ which was given the title of Muqaddasa (Sacred) by Sikandar 
Lodi, broke his word, and caused Puranmal together with his 
family and children to be trampled to death by elephants. Not a 
single man of those turbulent and rebellious Hindus, who were 
367 . near ten thousand souls, escaped in that battle. Tlieir women and 
men either^ became food for the edge {jauliar) of the sword or 
fed the flames of the fire called jiihar, a well-known word in the 
Hindi language. This chronicle, from that day forward, remained 
as a record upon the pages of Time, mail God he merciful to its author, 
I’his event occuj’red in the year 950 H., and 7 after some time he 
girded up his loins for a holy war to uproot the pestilent infidels of 
the country of Marwar, and led a vast ® army against RaiMaldeo ^ 


1 MS. (A.) omits 

9 The letters give the date 949 H. MS. (B) gives 

this date in figures. 

* MS. (A) reads Boorimal and omits 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit 

6 Died at Agra in 954 or 957, see Atn-uAkhari (B). I, 523. 

The text reads erroneously (^^^1 IlckV-e. MS. (A) reads Ivjr, and 

MS. (B) reads Icht, Wo should read ^5^1 Iji, in the sense given in 

the translation. Ij is stated by Yaqut to be a city rich in gardens and other 
advantages. The Persians he says pronounce it ^^\rk {Mufamud Buldan^ 
1, p. 415). 

« MSS. (A) (B) *7 MSS. (A) (B) > 

8 Lit. exceeding in its numbers the ants and locusts. 

* MS. (B) omits 
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the leader of the Rais of Hindustan who held sway over the 
country of Nagor and Jaunpur, and was a powerful opponent of 
the Muslims ; and inasmuch as one of the maxims of Shir Shah, 
from which he never departed, ^ was to throw np an entrenched 
position round his army, no matter how few the enemy might 
be, as soon as Maldeo arrived in the vicinity of Jijrair with 
fifty thousand picked cavalry trained and experienced in war, 
intent upon slaying or being slain, and confronted ^ir Shah, 
he, finding it impossible to make trenches and ramparts because 
of the sandy soil, hold a conference with his experienced 
and veteran Amirs. No one of them however could devise a 
way to effect that object. Suddenly Mahmud Qian, the son of 
‘Adil Qian,* who was grandson to Shir Shall, notwithstanding his 
youth said, “ Let Shah ‘Alam order the hanjdms (grain sellers) of 
the army to fill sacks with sand and arrange them round * the 
army,** This idea^ highly commended itself to Shir Shah, and 
he immediately placed his turban upon the lad*R head, and 
bestowed upon liim in perpetuity the treaty territories. 

In the end Heaven did not favour his designs, and Islam ^lah ^ 
after reaching kingly power, made this nnfortnnate boy the very 
first of his family, heirs to the kingdom, to have his name blotted 
out from the page of existence, in accordance with the saying 
Al mulku Uiqim ^ (The kingdom has no heir), and that treatment 
which he meted out to them, vindictive Time measured again to 
his posterity. 

Verse. 

If thou hast done evil remain not secure from calamity, 

For the nature of things brings about requital. 

In short Shir Shah, who 7 would not give the head of one of 368. 
his soldiers for a kingdom, and to whom tlie Af g hans were ® far 
dearer than can be expressed, was by no means willing to involve 

I MS. (A) omits v-aLA. 

» MS. (A) reads US. (Bj 

8 MS. (A) reads for 
* MS. (A) reads jl CS’L? omitting 
6 MSS. (A) (B) read ® ^J\. 

I MS (A) omits ® MSS. (A) (B) read 
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his army in calamity with the ignorant, boar natured, cuti'ish ^ 
Hindus. Accordingly he devised an artifice, and wrote fictitious 
letters purporting to emanate from the generals of Maldeo’s army, 
to himself, couched in enigmatical language,* the substance of 
them being that there would be no need for the king in person 
to superintend the fighting, when the armies were drawn up 
for battle, because they themselves would take Maldeo alive and 
deliver him up, upon the condition that such and such places 
should be given them as a reward. Having done this he so 
arranged that those letters fell info Maldeo’s hands, with the 
result that Maldeo became utterly suspicious of all his generals,® 
and, in the dead of night ^ fled alone without looking behind him ; 
and, notwithstanding that his generals denied their complicity 
with oath upon oath, saying that they never could have been 
guilty of such dastardly conduct,® and that this was all the 
handiwork of Shir Shah in his desire to raise dissensions ® between 
them, it was of no use, and had no effect upon Maldeo’s mind. 
KauhaiyaJ who was his minister and agent, abused Maldeo in 
violent terms, and taking four thousand resolute men devoted 
to death, or even more than this number, came down upon the 
army of Shir Shah, with the intention of surprising them by 
night, but missed his way, and after marching the whole night, 
when morning broke became aware that he had left the camp 
far in rear.® After striving to the utmost of their powers, when 
they had abandoned all hope of life, at the very moment when 
the anny of Shir Shah came in sight, as a lesult of their own 
stupidity, by the good luck of Shir Shah or by the superior good 
fortune of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from their 
horses, and renewing their vows of singleness of puipose and 


l with a footnote variant found in MS. (B) 

* M3. (B) omits 8 iMSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B). , 6 MS. (Aj omits J 

8 Lit. to cast the stone of discord in our midst. MSS. (A) (B) read 
Lo MS. (A) rends ^JUa. j for J (Text). 

T This name is given on the anthority of Firishta (Bo. text, p. 427). Our 
text and hot)* MSS. (A)(B) read Goya which does not appear to be 
possibly correct. Brigg’s II, p. 122, calls him Koonbha. Kanhaiya is a proper 
name among Hindus, and is one of the names of Krishna* 

8 Firishta merely says they missed their way and reached the enemy’s 
oanip in daylight. (Bo. text, loc cit). 
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mutual assistance, binding^ their sashes together and joining 369 . 
hand to hand, attacked the array of the Afghans with their short 
spears, which they call Barchha^^ and with their swords. Shir 
Shah had given orders saying that if any man ventured to fight 
with the sword with this swinish horde, his blood would be on 
his own head. He accordingly ordered the elephant troops to 
advance and ^ trample them down. In rear of the elephants, the 
artillery and archers gave them a taste of the bowstring, and 
admitting them to the banquet of death, gave them the hospitality 
of the land of extiTiction. The bright surface of the world’s 
page was polished, and freed from the dark lines of the land of 
infidels, and not one of the infidels got off with his life, nor was 
a single Muslim lost in that encounter.^ A poet of Basawar, 
whose takhallus is Faizl,** wrote this verse on that subject. 

Suddenly check to the king happened to Maldeo 
It would have been checkmate had not the piece 
Kanya ^ protected him as 

It is said that after this victory Shir Shah on several occasions 
used to say, I have sold the empire of the whole of Hindustan ^ 
for a handful of millet.” Returning thence and making over 
the fortress of Rantanbhur to his son ‘Adil ]Oan, he gave him 
leave for a few days to visit the fort, and put the garrison in 
order, when he was to follow his father. The writer has heard 
from a trustworthy source, that one day while on that expedition 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘a-d-Dia, the renowned and unique traditionist 
now pardoned and absolved, who has been already mentioned, said 
to Shir Shah. “All my ancestors were ^ authors of authorita- 
tive compositions and used to give instructions in the two sacred 


1 The text reads Al^ but we should read hdfta. 

2 Barchha. A Hindi word meaning a small spear. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read 

* MS. (B) writes needlessly 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I 490, for a full account of the poet Faizi. 

8 I read here for see n. 7, page 478. 

7 for MSS. (A) (B) ‘ lr& is that piece at chess which it 

interposed between the king and a B/Ook to protect the king from check by 
the Book, see J. R. S. A. xiii p. 49, {Bland, on the Persian game of chess). 

8 MS. (A) supplies J). 9 MS. (A) j 
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370 . 


citiiesJ I alone of all ray family have become so helpless and 
powerless that in search of the gold and fame of Hindustan I 
am blindly wandering. I beseech your Majesty to grant me 
permission to depart, so that at the end of my days I may be 
able to relight the lamp of those venerable ancestors of mine. 

Seeing that I was not worthy to succeed those mighty 
intellects who have gone before me, 

My hands have spoiled many books, my ignorance has wasted 
many parchrneiita.* 

Shir Shah answered, I should have no objections to make on 
this score, were it not that I have kept you with me for a special 
object, which is this that I intend in a short time by the help of 
God, He u blessed and exalted^^ to clear the heart-delighting 
plain of Hindustan of the thorns of infidelity, and shortly to re- 
duce the few forts which remain, with very little difficulty, and 
passing along the seashore to fight with* those Qizilbashes who 
oppose the progress of the company of pilgrims ^ to the holy 
temple (of Makkah) and have given rise to bigoted interference 
with the established religion and the orthodox followers of 
Muhammad, may the peace and blessing of Qod he upon himf^ and to 
send you thence with a mission bearing letters to the Sultan 
of Rum, in order that, having knitted the bonds of religious 
brotherhood between us, you may bear to him a request on my 
behalf to be entrusted with the service of one of the two sacred 
temples, may Qod increase their dignity* Then I coming up from 
one direction [and the iDiwandgar from the other], may clear 
out the Qizilbash from between us, because ® as soon as the Sultan 
of Rum attacks him, he will move with all rapidity in this direc- 
tion, and when the Sultan of Rum withdraws his forces, he will 


I Makkah and Madinah* 3 Dafnfcir. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read j 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) b. 

8 MS. (B) reads J Regarding the Hajj or pilgrimage to 

Makkah, see Hughes Diet, of Islam, art. Hajj. 

6 A footnote variant is evidently the 

interpolation of some devout copyist. 

MS. (B) omits the words in square brackets. 

8 MS. (A) 
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again return to the place he came from, whereas if we surround 
him from both directions with this army and the large following 
we have in Hindustan, together with that powerful force and its 
artillery,^ his resisting power will be nil ; * and on carefully con- 
sidering over this matter I can think of no person more fitted 371 . 
to carry ^ this message than yourself, and simply in view of the 
attainment of this object ^ I cannot entertain the idea of your 
leave. 

It must not be forgotten that it is by no means improbable 
that this same good intention may be the cause of the salva- 
tion of that faithful king from the fire (of hell) although 
he fell into the fire,® in the Day of Reckoning, for the 
Almighty, may He be glorified and exalted, is satisfied with little 
and very bountiful, and the story of ‘Amr ibnii Lais ® [who 
for all his vast army and equipment, which gave him the pre- 
eminence over all kings of ‘Iraq, in the four quarters of the 
globe, was always regretful because he had not been present at 
the slaughter of Imam Husain, may God Most High he pleased with 
him, so that he might have smitten and destroyed the followers 
of Yazid,^ and of his having a vision in which he was walking in 
the gardens of Paradise] is well known, say, every man acts after 
his own manner,'^ that is after his own desire. 

Verse. 

My brother thou art all desire, naught else ; 

All the rest of thee is but bone and fibre. 

If a rose is thy desire, thou art a rose garden, 

If a furnace is thy desire, thou art its fuel.‘^ 

1 (ji3T MS. (A). 

2 We should probably read here for 

8 MS. (A) reads for ♦ MS. (A) reads 

See next page for the account of Shir Sfitih’s accident at the siege of 
Kalinjar. 

® See Ibn Khalliqan (De Slane) IV. pp. 301 et seqq, 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit AjJj, 

8 Yazid, the son of Mu‘awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
tJmmaiyah. He is celebrated in Muslim history as the opponent of Husain 
who was killed at Karbala A.H. 61, see Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 

9 See Qur'an XVII, 86. 

10 MS. (A) reads for MS. (B) reads 

B1 
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And in the year 952 H. (1545 A.D,) ^ir Shah invested the 
fortress of Kalin jar, which is one of the strongest and most 
famous of the forts of Hindustan, and with great energy and 
skill in a short time prepared galleries, and used to make daily 
attacks upon the bastions ; ^ and by the time that the galleries 
had advanced near to the walls of the fort, and the mines were 
ready, attacking on all four sides he made the condition of the 
garrison very precarious. Slur Shah from the position where he 
was standing, gave orders to hurl grenades filled with gunpowder 
372 . into the fort. This they did, and by chance one of those grenades 
struck the wall of the fort, and recoiling with great force ex- 
ploded. Its fragments fell among the other grenades, which 
exploded, burning Shir Shah severely from head to foot. And 
inasmuch as he was badly scorched, ^ and ^aikh Khalil the son 
of his spiritual guide, and the learned Maulana Nazimu-d-Dln ^ 
also were fellow-sufferers with Shir Shah in this explosion,^ Shir 
Shah as he ran using his hands to cover his nakedness,^ 
took refuge in a tent which they had pitched for him in (front of) 
a bastion,® where ho lay unconscious. Whenever he recovered 
consciousness a little he shouted to his men encouraging them® 
to seize the fort, and if any one came to see him he signed to him 
to go and fight, so that in his absence the Amirs ^ in command 
in the trenches worked harder than if he had been present, and 

I The text reads here with a footnote variant MS. (B) 

reads MS. (A) however has a totally different reading for 

which I can see no meaning, bnt wo should probably read ^ 

“ bastions ” which would be consonant with both the text and MSS. (A) and 
(B). This supposition is the more probable as some lines further on we have 
MS. (B) reading (A) and the text note 6. 

8 Ajb Yulma. The meaning of this word is given in Fazlu-llah Khan’s 
Turkish Persian Dictionary as Chzze hi muye an handa bashad^ that which 
has lost its hair. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

♦ MS. (B) reads J 

8 Both MSS. (A) (B) read iJ^,J This is a com- 

mon expression to denote utter wretchedness and poverty. 

* The text reads MS. (A) MS. (B) see ante n. 1. 

1 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) (B) read here 

« MS. (A) 
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behaved witli the utmost gallantry, and coming to close quarters 
with the garrison, brought matters to a fight with knife and dagger 
and did full justice to the demands of endeavour and manliness. 

The writer heard a story from a most trust wortliy source, that 
on that eventful da}?^ of assault, in which the deeds of every 
individual assailant were conspicuous, and the standards and faces 
could be easily distingiiishod one from another,* I saw, said he, 
a soldier armed cjtp-a-pie., who had not previously been seen nor 
was ever after seen, clothed fi’om head to foot in black, wearing 
a plume * of the same colour upon his head,^ and urging and 
encouraging our men in the battle. Then he entered one of the 
galleries and made his way into tlie fort. T searched for him 
everywhere after the battle, but in vain, 1 could find no trace of 
him.^ The men in the other trenches also gave the same account, 
saying, we saw several horsemen wearing these clothes who kept 
advancing in front of us till they entered the fort and vanished : 

Verse. 

If thou hadst not been on the side of religious law. Heaven 373 . 
itself would have girt its loins. 

If thou hadst ^ been on the side of the faith, the Gemini 
would have ungirt their sword. 

A report became current that, in that battle, certain men fj-orn 
the invisible world had come lo the aid of the Muslims. And 
Shir Shah siilTei*ing and distressed as he was, from time to time 
enquired for tidings of victory. The air was terribly hot, and 
although they sprinkled him constantly with sandal and rose- 
water, it was utterly useless ® to relieve the scorching heat whose 
intensity increased hour by hour. 

1 The text reads j\ j eijUllp ]vis. (A) reads fi>r 

MS. (B) roads The readitig of the text is adopted. 

2 Fazlu-llah Khan gives a word Ydlcm in the meaning of alam^ a 

standard or ensign. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) agree with the footnote variant omitting the 

words found in the text. 

4 MS. (A) 

8 In the first line MSS. (A) (B) read ^ for (Text). In the second 
line MS. (A) reads ^ for (Text). 

® The text reads Jt MS. (B) reads oT for 

but the correct reading appears to be MS. (A). 
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and the son of Mulla Ahmad Junaid,^ who is well known,* 
375 - found this verse of the sacred word : ^ “ And already we have 

written in the Psalms, after the admonition that ‘the earth 
shall my righteous servants inherit,’ ” ^ to give the date of his 
accession. He wrote a despatch to his elder brother ‘Adil Khan 
and sent it to him in Ranthanbur, of which the following is 
the substance. “ Although the succession was really your right, 
still as you were at so great a distance there was a danger, 
nay a certainty of the occurrence of disturbances here before 
you could arrive. Accordingly with a view to keep down in- 
surrections, I will take charge of the army for a few days as 
your deputy, and after you arrive I shall have no alternative but 
to submit to and obey you.” Leaving Kalinjar he made for ^ Agra 
and in the vicinity of the township of Kura Khatampur,^ Khawass 
Khan arrived from Sihrind which was his jaeglr^ and yielded a 
forced allegiance, because he was more inclined to favour the 
accession of ‘Adil Khan as compared with I.slem Shah ; a splendid 
banquet was held and he was anew placed on the throne. After- 
wards when fresh despatches from Islem Shah reached ‘Adil 
Khan, he referred the question of his coming to the following four 
persons upon whose advice and opinion as to its expediency he 
made his action dependent: Qutb Khan Kaib, ‘Lsa Khan Niyazi, 
I^awass Khan, and Jalal Khan Jilwani,'^ all of whom were great 
Amirs, men of eminence belonging to his family. Islem ^lah sent 
this body of men to him bearing an agreement by which he under- 
took to allow ‘Adil Khan to depart to hi^jnegir after the first inter- 
view, and todeliver to his control any place in Hindustan which he 
might select, ‘Adil Khan acting upon the advice of these Amirs 
proceeded from the neighbourhood of Ranthanbur to Fathpur, 


1 MSS. (A) (B) Jund. 2 MS. (B) omits 

R Supply Ij MS. (A). See Qur’an xxi, 105. 

♦ Psalm xxxvii, 29. ‘ The righteous shall inherit the land and dwell therein 

for ever.* 

The date is given by the words i.e., that which follows 

The value of being 951, that which follows is 952 H. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) ^ «/T fp. 

* Kora {Corah) Town in Fathpur district, N.-W. P., on the old Mughul Road 

from Agra to Allahabad. See Tieff, Vol. I, p. 235 and map, VoL III. See 
also Hunter, Imp. Oaz. viii, p. 295. T MSS. (A) (B) Jalu. 
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oflierwise called Sikri, and Tslem Shah ^ left Igm and came to 
Shikarpur,* where the royal palace is at present, to receive him; 
and when they met they first fulfilled the duties of condolence, and 376 . 
evinced great cordiality, and after a short time set out together for 
Agia. Isleru Shah had plotted treachery against ‘Adil Khan, and 
had consequently made a stipulation that not more than two or 
three persons should be left in the fort with ‘Adil IQian. This 
however was not carried out, and a large body of followers accom- 
panied him ; accordingly Islem ^ah was constrained, in order to 
avoid suspicion, to treat ‘Adil Khan with extraordinary ^ fawning 
and flattery, saying “ I have taken care of these unruly Afghans 
so far by artful means, ^ now I make them over to you.’’ 

Verse, 

Subject the intoxicated and riotous one to the warning glance 
of the cup-bearer.® 

Huving placed him upon the throne he himself assumed an 
attitude of submission and obedience, and from motives of worldly 
wisdom was most punctilious in the ob.servance of courtesy.'^ 
Although ‘Adil Khan was in the flower of his youth, and of great 
bodily strength (many well-known tales of his strength are told), 
nevertheless, since he was fond of ease, and was well aware of the 
craft and subtlety of Islein Sjjah ai.tl his ^ ways of dealing, would 
not agree to that procedure, rose to his feet, and seating Islem 
Shah on the throne again with all honour and ceremony,^ swore 
allegiance to him, and offered him congratulations upon his acces- 
sion, with the customary offerings and oblations. Islem Shah, 
in accordance with the compact which had been made,^^ sent ‘Isa 
Khan and Khawasa Klnin to accompany ‘Adil Iflian, and having 
contii'med Baiana to him as a jdetjvr^ permitted him to proceed 
tliither. Two months later he appointed Ghazi Mahalll, who was 
one of his confidential attendants, to go and arrest ‘Adil Khan. 

1 Omit fj MS. fB). 

S MS. (A) Sankapnr. 8 MS. (A) reads 

^ MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) jm bo. 

® From Hafiz. See ode commencing jjivvuni- Hafiz, Newa 

Kishore Press, p. 303. 

MS. (A) reads 

9 Read (^Ir^ MSS. (A)(B). 

B MS. (B) omits 


^ MS. (B) supplies jl. 
to MS. (A) j^\j jlli ^ 
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‘A (111 lCli3.n, however, heard of this, and fled from Baiana takin<r 
refuge with Khawass Kban in Miwat. ^^awass Shan then 
surainOTied QhazI Ma^alli, and bound liim with that same golden 
chain wliich he had brought for ‘Adil Khan, and having gained 
377. over to his side all ^ tlie Amirs, set out for Agra with a large 
army. Qutb Khan and ‘Isa Khan also, who were two of tl»e chief 
nobles of the State,* with whose concurrence the compact s had 
been made, were annoyed at tliis breacdi of faith on the pnrt of 
Islera Shah,* and with great management summoned ‘Adil lOian 
at a time agreed upon, namely at day’’ break after the Shah’ i-harat 
HO that th(^y might own allegiance to him. It so chanced that 
‘Adil Khan and Khawa^Js Khan, having arrived at Siki'i on the 
Shab-i-barat,^^ spent that night as a vigil in the sei-vice of Shaikh 
Salim Chi^tl, in voluntary prayers'^ and benedicrions, so that 
their departure for Agra was delayed long pa.st the time agreed 
upon, and it was breakfast time® when they reached the outskirts 
of Agra. Islem Shah who was alarmed,^ spoke very courteously 
to Qutb Khan and the rest of the Annrs, and permitted them to 
go and present themselves before ‘Adil Khan. His object was 
to get rid of his opponents, and that very instant to start alone 

I MSS. (A) (B) rend ty>\ 

5 MSS. (A) (B) omit j 1^1. » MS. (A) yjSj 

* MSS. (A) (B) read instead of 

6 The fift(‘enth day of 5ha‘brm. A day of ^roat rejtdcing among Mnham- 
xnaditiiB. Mul.ia!iiniad orden?d his followers to keep vigil daring this night, to 
repeat a hundred prayers and keep the next day as a fast <lay. See Hughes, 
Viet, of Ultirn. 

.Briggs in his translation of Firishta says, “ as it was the night of the 
Koorban festival,*' and iu a footnote says, “ this fast is kept in commemoration 
of the sacrifice of .Isaac by Abraliam.’* The translator however is at fault 
here, as the original snys J (bn- Text, p. 431) and mas- 

mtwh ot it ivcift the Shnh’i~hurat. 

* MS. (A) in error 

1 j JL»y. Natvfijil wa (uVtyah. Nawdjll are voluntary prayers which 

may be omitted without sin, as distinguished from Farz which are prayers 
enjoined by God, and from Sunnah, prayers founded on the practice of the 
Prophet. 

See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art. Prayer. 

8 Chdfhtgdhe. ^SJuf MSS. (A) (B). 

® MS. (A) omits j\ and also after 

Insert after MSS. (A) (B) instead of as in the text. 
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for the fo I tress of Clmnar, seize the treasure which was there, and 
after collecting the necessary equipment for an arniy to return 
and again engage in war. ‘Isa Khan Hajjab warned him of the 
folly and absurdity of this project, and f)revented him from send- 
ing his Amirs to his enemy and from starting for Chunar. Even- 
tually Islem Shah, accompanied by a party of lus own bodygrard, 
and two or three thousand old and trusty retainers, left Agra with 
all haste and came out in force to tight, first I'ocalling those Ainlrs^ 
whom he bad saying “ 1 am by no moans confident that ‘Adil 

IQiau will not deal treacherously with you ; you had bi*t(er retiiim 
quickly and rejoin me, because the ([uestiou between ® him and mo 
can only be settled by the sword.” 

Verse, 

In this case messengers and despatcbes can avail nothing, 

The two-edged sword will make this matter cleiir.* 

The Amirs, however, who were friendly to ‘Adil IJban, on seeing 
Islem Shah take the field, refused ^ to return to his side and 378 . 
entered the ranks of the more ])owerful army ; a severe battle 
ensued before Agra, and ‘Adil Khan was defeated® and fled 
alone toward Bhatta.'^ Khawa?? Khan and ‘Isa Klian Niyazi, who 
had a sti’ong regard and unbounded loyalty for eacli otfliei*, took 
the road to Miwat and the township of FiiTizpur, engaged the 
force wliicli had been sent in pursuit of them, and overcame it ; 
but eventually, not having power to resist the army of Islem Shah, 
proceeded to the hills to the nortli of Hindustan, which ^ are 
called (the) Kuruaon (hills), and took refuge with the Kajas of 
that district. Qntb Khan Naib, having been appointed to attack 
them, kept continually ravaging the country at the foot of the 
hills. In the meantime Islem Shah proceeded to Chunhiir, and 
sent the treasure which was there to Gwaliar, and on his return, 
wlien he reached the township of Kurali Khatarnpur, while en- 
gaged in playing changan with Jalal Khan Jilwani,^ who was one 
of the married Amirs of the Afghans, and had been an adherent 

J MS. (A) * Omit j MS. (B). 8 MS. (B) omits 

* This order of the hemistiches is given in MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) « MSS. (A) (B; 

^ MSS. (A) (B) omit j ^j. ® MS. (A) omits . 

® MSS. (A) (B) MS. (A) 

62 
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of ‘Adi I and a great object of suspicion to Islena Sl^ah, by 

Home treacherous device persuaded him to come to his camp, and 
cast him into cliains together with his brother Khudadad. making 
them over to an Afghan who had a blood feud with them, and 
having put them to death under the cloke of vengeance, proceeded 
to Agra, [and from thence to Gwaliar which he had made his 
capital],^ and setting himself to slay and eradicate a party who 
were favourable to *Adil Khan, girded up his loins in enmity 
against them, and swept tliern one by one from the board of the 
world like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess. 
Qu^b Shan also took fright, and fled from the foot of the Kumaon 
J79. hills to Lahore, taking refuge with Haibat Shan, to whom Shir 
Shah had given the title of A‘zam Humayhn. Haibat Khan 
in obedience to a summons from • Islem Shah, sent Qutb Khan 
in chains to him. Islem Shah sent him together with Shalibaz 
Khan Luhani,® who was brother-in-law to Shir Shah,* and 
Barmazid Kor who was the DajjAl ^ of that sect, and the Hajjaj ® 
of his age, and thirteen or fourteen other Amirs 7 and Amirs’ sons, 
to the fortress of Gwaliar, where most of them quitted the body 
in imprisonment.® 

[Among them was Mahmud Khan, son of *Adil Khan, who in 
liis seveidh year had counselled Shir Shah to throw up a rampart 
of sand, in consequence of which Shir Shah had made him his 
heir-apparent, as has been related. Another was Kawal Khan 
Qliakkar who will be mentioned shortly].® 

And in this year Salim Shah summoned A‘zam Hurnayun from 

I Not in MSS. (A) (B). 8 » MS. (B). 

♦ Firishta says j hS 

who was sister’s husband to Salim Shah, with Barmazid Kor and some others. 
Bo. Text, 482. 

Briggs translates this, “ the king’s brother-in-law, who was deprived of his 
sight,” mistaking Barmazid Kor. (Briggs II, 132.) 

Dajjdl. The Masthu-d-dojjdl or lying Christ, the last of the 
impostors whose appearance was predicted by Muhammad. 

® See ante, p. 12 n. 1. T MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 The text reads . by gunpowder. MSS. (A) (B) omit these 

words. 

8 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot- 
note to the text states that it is fonnd in one MS. 
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Labor, but he advanced some excuse * for not coming? in person, 
and sent Sa‘id Kban his brother, w))o was renowned for courage 
and sound judgment.* Islem Shah received him with the utmost 
show of favour, and made much of him, advancing him to the 
highest place of intimacy, but inwardly cherished the intention 
of putting an end to him ; at last one day, having summoned him 
to a private interview within the palace, he shewed him the heads 
of the Amirs who had been immured alive in the walls, for instance 
Zain Khan Niyazi * and the others, saying : Doymu recognize these 
persons, who they are ? He mentioned the names of some 
whom he recognized. Previously to this he had thrown * the 
abovementioned Amirs, men of ability, ii\to a chamber in Gwaliar, 
and setting fire to it with gunpowder had burned them all except 
Kawal l£baii Ghakkar, who remained under the protection of the 
All-cherisher safe in a corner of the room.^ [It is said that the 380. 
following was the reason of his escaping ; the sister of Kawal 
IO?an, who had been united by marriage to Islem Shah, became 
aware of the conference and sent word to her brother, saying ; This 
very niglit they intend to blow up the prisoners with gunpowder. 

She also sent from inside (the palace) four quilts stuffed with 
cotton, and several skins of water. Kawal Kban poured quanti- 
ties of water upon the quilts, aud under pretence of taking a batli 
betook himself into a corner, apart from his friends, and rolling 
himself up in the quilts had gone to sleep when they set tire to the 
room, and all were burned to ashes, but he alone remained alive 
beneath the quilt. lu the morning Islem Sh^^h came to inspect 
that prison house, and seeing Kawal Khaii alive said ; lb is right 
for me to release you seeing that fire had no power over you].^ 

Then Islem Shah having made him take an oath that he would 
never again oppose him, released him, and appointed him to assist 
the Governor of the Pan jab to conquer the country of the Ghak- 
kars [where he arrived with all honour].® In shox't Sa‘id JQ^ari, who 
had been a witness of this sudden death, gave orders in obedience 


1 MS. (A) MS. (B) reads cuiUi. 

8 MS. (A) omits <^3^* * (A) omits of. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read simply j6. 

8 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot- 
note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jb. « Not in MSS. (A) (B). 
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io wliicli post liorses were tied up along the road to Labor, bo that 
he travelled the distance between Agra and Labor within three 
nights. Day by day the scale turned more and more in favour of the 
Niyaz! faction, and A‘zam Humayun read the Khnfhali in his own 
name in Labor. Islem 8hah returned from that same camp and 
came to Agra, and snminoning a vast army from all sides mai'clied 
for the Paiijab. Sazawal lOian came from Malwa to join this 
movement, and was received very graciousl^^ and after bringing 
forward certain important matters took leave, while Islem Shah, 
after halting for a few days in Dilili and oi den ing his army, set out 
381. for Lahor.^ A‘znm Hnmayuii and IQiawas? Khiin, and ‘ Isa Khan * 
Niyazi as well, (who had come duwn from the hill country to join 
him), came from the Panjab with armies strong as the hills to 
receive Islem Shah. In the early part of the® winter time a 
fierce bat tle was foiigbt in front of ^ the township of Ambala, and 
on the evening preceding the dny on which the battle was to be 
fought, A'zarn Khan had asked Khawass Khan : After the victory 
who will bo sfdected as the successor to tlie throne ? He answered : 
It ma)^ be that it will be ‘Adil Khan who is the eldest son of Shir 
i^fih ® and is really lit to rule. It appears that the Niyazi faction 
said,® The kingdom is not by inheritance, but Tie toho conquers^ takes 
the booty . It is a foregone conclusion, what sense is there in this 
that we sliouhl strike with the sword and the kingdom should 
oorne to ofliers. 

XQiawa?? KJhan, who was heart and soul attached to the cause 
of Shir SJjah, ivas displeased at this claim of theirs, consequently 
wlien the battle began to rage, he refused to fight,® and standing 
aloof left the battle field together witli * Isa Khan Niyazi. The 
Niyazi faction fought right rnanfullv, without yielding a foot of 
ground, and wei e near carrying away the centre ^ of Islem Shah's 

1 MS. (A) rends j. 

8 MSS. (A) (n) onni wilhk a footnote to the text states that the 

TTords are in one 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read only In the winter time. 

♦ MS. (A). 8 MS. (A) supplies 

« 4^Lm(j T fnan gjialaba salaha. 

* The text reads 8*^^ 1 a but this is manifestly wrong, and the 

reading should be ^ ng in MS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) omits 
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army, but in the end* pluck told,* and their efforts were of nd 
avail. 

Verse. 

Thy wound which utters presage of tliy dciith 
When it feds thy salt closes its lips. 

And Sa‘id Khan, the elder brother of A*zam Humayun, attended 
by a body of men fully armed and equipped, disguised in such a 
way that no one would know him, came in under the pretext of 
offering congratidatioiis, with the intention of putting an end 
to Tslem Shall, and with that object asked repeatedly, whore is the 
Pad.^ah that I may offer him my congratulations on his victory. 

An elephant driver of one of those elephants wliicjh hud sur- 
rounded Islem Siiah recognised the voice of Sa‘id and 

struck a blow at him with his spear, but he ^ made his way in 
safety tli rough the crowed of elephants, great as it was,* and 
foiled in his purpose made his escape ; tlio Niyiizl faction fled 382 . 
and came to Dlninkot,** wliich is near Roh,^ and the remainder 
weie plundered by the Kawars, while some were drowned in the 
nullahs of Ambala. Islem Shah pursued as far as Western 
Rohtas, and despatched IQiwaja Wais Sirwani with a largo 
army to oppose the Niyazis, and returned towards Agra. Leaving 
Agra he w'ent ^ to G waliar, and made it his capital.® When 
Kb a ^Y ass Kh an and ‘Isa Khan NiyazI, who had made common 
cause, left the battle field, ‘Isa Klian went to the hill country,^® 
[while Khawass IQian witli five or six hundred cavalry ** fled to 
Labor] ; [and (Islam Khan)** Islem ^ah aiipointod Shams Khan 


t M*^. (B) resfls for 

S The word ‘pluck* SGems the beet equivalont for the 

Persian niinak which means literally sa/t, and secondarily courage. 

It may also mean however that Islem fall’s men were ‘ true to their Salt.’ 

8 The text rends J hero which quite loses the House. Head jl MS. (B). 
i Omit MSS. (A)(B). 6 MS. (A) Dhanlcoh. 

« MS. (A) li'i) Rftdah. ^ MS. (A) Awais. 

8 MS. (A) MS. (B) CuAU ij ii>f MSS. (A) (B). 

10 Wo should follow the text here. MS. (A) omits the words 

and goes on omitting the passage in square 

brackets which follows. 

11 MS, (B) 1» MS. (A). 
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Tiuliani as Governor of Labor ; and at a time when giams ^an 
had come out for some undertaking ^ to a distance of thirty krohs 
from Labor, !^awa $9 S>an,* with three ® or four hundred cavalry, 
each individual man of whom could have withstood an army, 
advanced with the idea of taking Labor, and encamped* in the 
gi’ove of Kamran Mirza. The inhabitants of Labor shutting them- 
selves up in the fort held the city till the arrival of Shams Khan, 
and Sh^wa^ Khan, having cut down the lofty trees * of Safidar and 
Chinar® of that grove, had set about making S^fur ^ and ladders, 
when® Ills cavalry brought news that Rai Husain Jilwanl and 
other Amirs of Salim Shah^s party with an army of thii ty thou- 
383. sand cavalry had aiTived in the neighbourhood of Labor. Kha- 
wa 9 §i Shan, after a confei ence with ‘ Isa ]^an, abandoned the siege, 
and went out some five or six krohs to meet (liis enemy), and with 
five hundred veteran cavalry well tried in war hurled himself 
against that wall of steel. Rai Husain said to his men, leave the 
way open so® that this black calamity may pass through our midst. 
Accordingly he made a breach in the line of Salim Shah^s 
army, and attacked them again from the rear and threw them 
into confusion. At this juncture he received a wound in the knee 
which bore him from his horse to the ground, hut his opponents 
liad not sufficient enterprise to come up to him and take him 
])risoncr, and he was openly borne off the field upon a chatyoyM 

I MS. (A) 

» MS. {A.) * MS. (A) ♦ MS. (A) AiAxf ijji. 

» MS. (A) 

* The Safeddr. is the white Poplar or Abele. The Chiu dr has been 

alre»idy mentioned. 

T MS. (A) This word is not given in any of the dictionaries. The 

only word I can conjecture it may possibly be meant for is the Turk! 

Sdtu, which means the roof of a house (P. de C.) in which case it would have 
a meaning of a shelter under which to approach the walls, like the Bomati 
Vinm, which consisted of a roof resting upon posts eight feet in height, made 
sufficiently light to admit of its being cturied by the soldiers. The roof was 
formed of planks and wicker work. 

8 MS. (A) ititjlr- ® MS. (A) rends 

10 MS. (A) rends J ij) 

I have retained this word in its English drees as being one so familiar to 
all who know India. The chahdr pdi is simply an oblong wooden 

frame on four legs (as its name implies) fitted with a bottom of string, matting 
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Ral ^asain forbade liis men to give pursuit, and Blawass Kli&u 
iveut ojBE in safety towards Nagarkot] ^ whence he proceeded to the 
foot of the Kumion hills. The final issue of his affairs will bo 
related shortly * in its own place if God, He is exalted^ so will it. 

The Niyazi faction set their hearts upon the government of 
Kashmir, but by the craft of the Kashmiris were enticed into bye- 
ways, and eventually reached their rest in the corner of destruc- 
tion, as will be mentioned, if God, He is exalted, so will it. 

And in the year 954 H. (1547 A.D.) an Afghan named Usman, 
whose hand Sazawal Khan had cut off for solne I’eason, one day 
laid an ambush in Agra, and at the entrance to a road aimed a 
blow at Sazawal Khan and wounded him. Sazawal Kh&n went 
to the camp, and represented that this attack had been made at 
the instance of Salim Shah, he then took his way to Malwa. 

Islem Shah pursued him as far as Banswala, but seeing that 
Sazawal Kban was hidden among the Zamlndars of Sarfir,® 

Salim ^ah left ‘Isa Khan Sur with twenty thousand cavalry in 
Ujjain, and reached the capital. In the early part of his reign 334 . 
Islem Sbah detailed five thousand cavalry for the chief sarkdrs of 
Hindustan. Among them Mubariz Kban, the son of Nizam Kban ^ 

Sur, who was the cousin and wife’s brother of Islem Shah, and 
eventually received the title of Muhammad ‘Adill, wns appointed 
as a commander of twenty thousand to the vicinity of Ajawan 
in the Sarkar of Sanbal, in order that Kbawa^s Kban and the 
other Amirs might not be able to raise disturbances in that 
province, and he appointed as his deputy Pabandh Khazak.^ He 
had also given orders at the beginning of his reign, that between 
every two resthouses built by Shir Shah, which were at intervals 
of one kroh, another rest-house of the same pattern should be built, 
with a temple, and a dwelling-place, and a conduit for water, and 
that a buttery and kitchen containing food both cooked and uncooked, 
for the use of travellers,^ both Hindu and Musulman, should be 

or a broad tape called niwdr, in common use as a bedstead, and everywhere 
known as Achdrpoy. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, «. v. 

1 The portion included in double square brackets is omitted from MS. (B) 

« MS. (A) 8 Footnote variant ■Ur* Sarud. 

* MS. (A\ writes Jr- 

i MSS. (A) (B) read MiazaJc as in footnote variant. The text reads 

» MSS. (A)(B) supply 
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n I ways open. Among other commands of his was this, that the 
madad-i-viu^asli * and aimak grants of the whole of tlie protected * 
provinces of Hindustan which Shir Shah had given, and the 
rest-houses which he had furnished, and the pleasuie-gai dens he l»ad 
laid out,® should remain just as they were, and should not be 
altered in the slightest degree. Another order was, that all the 
PSitars^ should be taken by force fr(»m those Amirs who kept 
Akhdras (these are well known in Hindustan). He also seized ^ 
the elephants in the same manner, and did not leave in the posses- 
sion of any one any but a wretched female elephant tit only for 
carrying baggage, and gave ® orders tliat the red tent was con- 
fined solely to his own use. Another order was this, that he 
brought the whole country under his own personal control,'^ and in 
liocordance with the regulations and custom of the daaht system® 
which Shir ^lah had instituted, the soldiery were paid in cash. 
A further step was to send written orders to all the Sarkdrs 
containing comprehensive instructions on all important points 
of religion, and all political and civil questions, ^ entering into 
Ihe minutest essential detail, and dealing with all regulations 
385 . which might be of service to the soldiery and civil po[iulation, to 
the merchants and other various classes, and which the authori- 
ties were bound to follow in their jurisdiction. 

AH these points were written in those documents whether agree- 
able to the religious law or not,^^ so that there was no necessity to 
refer any such matters to the Qdzi or Muftiy nor was it proper 
to do 80.^® 

I Seo Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, 268, 272, regarding the tenures of land 
called respectively madad-i-7na*a$h and aimah. 

» MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 MSS. (A) (B) i Dancing girls, see ante, p. 250 (Text) n, 4. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit fl MS. (A) 

MS. (A). 

8 See ATn-i-Akhari (Blochmann) T, 242. Under the dd^fh? system every 
Amir began ns a commander of tvrenty, and when he brought lus full comple- 
ment of twenty horses to be branded dayA signifies a brand), be was to 
be promoted to the next higher grade, and so on. 

* Ms. (A) omits the words J (B) omits 

10 Kaqir o qifmir^u^arun. Naqtr means the small groove 

on the date stone, qifmir is the thin pellicle which covers the datestone. 

II MS. (A) Ai It MS, (A) vW- 18 MS. (A) ^ 
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Also the Amirs of five thousand, ten thousand, and twenty 
thousand, used every Friday to pitch a lofty tent supported by eight 
poles, ^ and bring the shoes of Salim Shah together with a quiver 
which he had given to the sarddrs^ in front of the throne; and first 
of all the commander of the troops, and after him the Munsi/^ that 
is to say, the Chief Commissioner {Amin) followed by the others in 
due precedence, with bowed heads and every expression of respect 
would take their seats in their appointed places. Then a Secretary 
would come and read aloud that order, chapter and vei’sc, which 
occupied eighty sheets of paper more or less. Any question 
which presented any difticulty was referred by them in conclave 
to the various provisions and rulings of that document, by which 
it was finally decided, and if it should so happen that any Amir 
acted in contravention of that order, the Secretary used to write 
a report of that action and dcspatcli it to the Court, and the 
disobedient Amir would forthwith bo visited with punishment 
together with his family and relations. This procedure remained 
in force to the end of the reign of Islem Shah. The writer of 
this Muntakhahy in the year 955 H, (1548 A.D.), when he was of 
tender age, went to the country of Bajwara, one of the dependen- 
cies of Baiana, wdth the army of Farid Taraii, Commander of five 
thousand, in the company of his maternal grandfather, on him be 
the mercy of God^ and witnessed these customs and rules of practice. 
And in the year 954 H. or in 955 H., God knows which, IQ^waja 
Wais Sirwanl, who had been commissioned to pioceed against 
A‘zam liumayun*^ [fought a battle with the Niyazis in the 


1 This is a corijectaro. I have failed to find the word Stir yh a in any 

dictionary. It sounds like a Turk! word. There is a word in the Turk! 
language Suyhma or Suqma (Faziu-llah IQiriri) meaning pilier 

colonne (P de C) and it is quite possible that in copying the word J has been 
written for J and the omitted by oversight. We should then have 
ns in the text and MSS. The meaning is roasoiiabie : eight-polod shamiauas 
being very commonly used. 

MS. (A) has a different reading to the text hero. It reads 

li.il ^ upon a tray which he had given to the 

Surddr^ instead of 

3 MS. (B) omits the words from the copyist having mis- 

taken his place after the first occurrence of the name A‘zam Hamayfm, 

63 
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vicinity of Dbankot,^ and was defeated. A*zam Humayun] having 
taken a strong force pursued him as far as Sihrind. Islem ghah 
sent a large army against the rebels, and at last they fought 
another battle in the same country, and on this occasion also the 

386. Niyazls suffered defeat, and some of their women were captured 
and sent to Gwaliar. Islem Shah dishonoured them, and made 
over to the harlots in his camp the banners and tents and all the 
tokens of dignity of the Niyazis who had fallen into his hands, and 
naming otie Sa’id lOiau, and another A‘zam ^ Humayun, and a 
third Shahbaz Khan, in this way he distributed titles. More- 
over he gave them drums which they used to play at their doors 
at the time of the naubaty ® and the prostitutes used to give them- 
selves airs^ and used to say Sag-i~falaham.^ This class used to 
come every Thursday evening, in accordance with the custom 
of the liarlots of Hindustan, to pay their respects to Islem Shah, 
and the heralds and chamberlains used to call out with a loud 
voice, O King cast a gracious glance hither, for a certain Khan 
Niyazi, and Bahman Khan are here to invoke blessings on thee. 
This used to annoy the Afghans who were all of one tribe and of 
one mind, so that an intense disgust for him had sprung up in 
their hearts. Some assert that his conferring the titles of the 
Niyazis and giving the ensigns and drums was on the first 
occasion.® God knows the truth. And A‘zam Humayun, who on 
the second occasion was defeated, was not able to gird himself 
again to war, and the Niyazi party being scattered asunder grew 
daily weaker, and at first took refuge with the Ghakkars in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas, making the hill country adjoining the 
Kashmir territory their asylum. Islem Shah, in order to remove 
the cause of the mischief, marched with a large army, and reach- 
ing the Panjab took up a strong position in the northern hill 
range, and by way of guarding his head-quarter post built five 

387. forts: viz^y Manko^ and Ra.^idkot and the others. For a space of 

« MS. (A) Dhankob. » MSS. (A) (B) omit 

I oJy Naubat. Music which is played daily by the band appointed for 
the purpose at stated hours. See Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 61. 

♦ ilJU Footnote variant, also MSS. (A) (B) Text reads ^ 

Tabl-i-ula fnawakhtan). To beat the drum of self-conceit. 

Sag-i-Falakam. “ 1 am the dog of the sky,” a parodied expres- 
sion taken from the astronomical Shir-i-faiahy the constellation Leo, 

® On the occasion of their first defeat. 
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two yenrs he kept the Afghans ^ employed in carrying stone and 
lime, and had such a hatred of the whole tribe that he heaped * 
the dust of infamy and oppression on their heads. At this time 
he did not give them even the smallest coin ® by way of recom- 
pense. A party of them, however, who had obtained exemption 
from this labour,^ he detailed to oppose the Ghakkars, and they 
engaged in continuous warfare with them. 

The Ghakkars in appearance like the tribe of ‘ Ad,® daily fought 
with the Afghans, and by night entered their camp like thieves, 
and used to carry off whomsoever they might find, woman or man, 
freed man or slave, and keep them in bonds with the utmost 
rigour, and sell them. The Afghans® dragged them in the dirt, 
and gave them the nickname of Ruswai (disgraced), but no one 
had the power to represent this state of things to Islem 8hah till at 
last one day Shah Muhammad FarmaliJ who was one of the 
most noted Amirs for wit and good-humour in Hindustan, and 
was also a specially favoured and forward boon companion said, 

“My Lord the King! Last night I saw in a dream three bags 
descend from heaven, in one of which was dust, in another gold, 
and in the third® paper. The dust fell upon the head of a 
soldier, the gold went to the house of the Hindu daftart,^ and the 
paper remained in the royal treasury.*' Islem Shfih was pleased 
with this speech, and promised that after his return to Gwaliar he 
would make his accountants draw up an account of the soldiers* 
pay, and pay them in gold. As it happened tliat order was never 
caiTied out, for in those same days death seized him by the collar. 

Verse. 

Attend to my wants to-day for that draught is of no avail 
Which is given to Sohrab after his death. 

In the end, the affairs of the Niyazis came to this, that when 388 . 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit * MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) o jUal na dad. The text reads 

fulus. The jttal is an imaginary division of the dam, used only for 
purposes of calculation. Its fictitious value is only the thousandth part 
of a rupee. Ain~i-Akhari (B) I. 31. 

* Read ^ MS. (A). MS. (B) ^ The text is wrong. 

6 See Sale’s Koran, p. 4. ® MSS. (A) (B) 

n MS A. ® MS. (A) ^ A scribe, clerk 
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their Btrengtli * was broken, and they came into Kashmir, the 
Kagjimiris, who are * bora traitors and deceivers, first of all invited 
the Niy&zis from Rajuri after inflaming them with spurious 
ambition for kingdom, and in the end their guides leading them 
astray ^ brought the tribes of Kashmir to oppose them, and at a 
bint from Islem Shah held the head of the pass against them. 
The women even of the Niyazis in defence of their honour girded 
on quivers, (among them were the mother and wife of A'zam 
Humayiin),* and fighting with the Ka^miris were attacked by a 
hail of stones which literally covered them, and not a soul escaped. 
It is said that in the reign of Shir Shah a body of the Af^ans of 
the tribe of Sanbal invited the Niyazis to Dhanko^ under treaty, 
and put two thousand of them to death in obedience to the orders 
of Shir Shah, putting their wives and children to the sword. Five 
years later the same thing happened to them,^ and in ibis house 
of retribution they received the reward of their deeds, hand for 
hand. And® in these narrow passes they put all three brothers 
to the sword, sending their heads as an oilering to Salim Shah. 
They also sent for him a girl from there. A part of this story has 
beeti elegantly told in the I'arikh-i-Kashmir,'^ the composition of 
which is ancient though its arrangement is modern ; and at the time 
when Islem Shilh, had sent troops against the Gi>akkars and the 
Janoha party who were strongly entrenched on the banks of the 
river Behat, he himself was occupied in building the fortress of 
Mangarh ; ® and Kamran Mirza, after fighting many battles with® 
^ Muhammad Humayun Pad^iah, fled from Kabul and took refuge 
with Salim Shah, in the hopes that ho would give him reinforce- 
ments which would enable him to capture Kabul, in the (vain) 
expectation that the water which had flowed away would return 
to its source. When Islem Shah heard this tidings, he selected 
from his army the notorious Humuid^ Baqqal, who in those 

1 Footnote variant 8 MS. (A) S MSS. (A) (B) 

♦ Omit ^ MSS. (A) (B), 

Hamdn dsh clar Kdsa-hhdn t«tZ. Lit. 

The same broth was in their cup. 

® MS, (A) supplies J. Tdrikh-i' Kashmir^ seep. 8, n. 3. 

• Text »5? J>» Malgarh. MSS. (A) (B) Mingarh. 

» 4 MS. (A). W MS. (A) omita jk- 

Footnote variant Raxmun, The text reads llaimue. 
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days, in virtue of his capacity for ext;4>rting taxes, had been pro- 
moted from being overseer of the market to a post of confidence, and 
sent him with another body of Afghans to the neighbourhood of 
Ilohtas to meet Mirza, and although Islem Shah in his own mind 
thought this a reason for increased contidenco in Mirza, being led 
to this by the want of confidence ^ lie had in the Af gh lins as 
a tribe, and the entire trust he reposed in Human, still Mirza 
himself made light of this, and* recognising that there were 
dregs in the very first draught of the cup was unwilling to come 
in pei son. 

Verse. 

Now indeed thon repentcst but thy re|)entance profiteth thee 
notliing. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this Mirzfi still believed that possibly 
Islem ^lah would overlook everything, and would treat him with 
honour and respect when the time of meeting arrived. However, on 
the day of public audience, ho himself entered with an ogant assiir- 
atice, and sitting on the seat of a Fara‘Cin or a Shaddad,^ g^-ve 
orders to Sarmast lOiaii ^ the Afghan, a Da’udZa’i,^ who hold the 
office of liUrhak^^ in accordance with which he directed Mii'za to 
perform the customary salutations like the servants of the ordi- 
nary public. He accordingly performed the Kornishy’^ and those 
diabolical men * out of sheer inhumanity seized Mirza roughly 
by the nape of the nock, and shouted aloud several times saying, 

Your Majesty ! ^ lie pleased to cast a glance hither, for Karnran 
the Muqaddain-zada of Kabul invokes blessings. Islem Shah 
after ignoring him for some considerable time, cast a haughty 
glance in the direction of Mirza,*® and uttered a hypocritical 390 . 
“ Welcome.” He then ordered a tent and canopy to be erected 


I Footnote variant and MS. (A) — 

8 MS. (A) j ^ Jjl 

8 Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, see ante, p. 261 n. 6. 

4 MS. (A) omits & MS. (A) omits 

6 Bdrbalc. The chief attendant of the darhdr or publio audience. 

** Kornish. A mode of salutation in which the palm of the right 

hand is placed on the foreliead, and the head bowed. It signifies that the 
saluter has placed his hc.nd (which is tlio seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of humility. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 168. 

« MS. (A; jii- 9 MS. (A) UUab. 10 MS. <A) {B' 
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for Mirza near to bis own tent, and bestowed upon him a hoi*se 
and a robe of lionour, and a slave girl and a eunuch so that they 
might spy into his affairs. He used also to summon the Mirza 
from time to time, and hold converse with him regarding poetry, 
but their intercourse was always disagreeable, and the Mirza was 
worried by those incessant ceremonial visits and shew of polite- 
ness, till he grew sick of his life, and was watching a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape. Moreover the Af gh ans used to 
make jibes ^ at him in the Hindi tongue, and when he appeared in 
ilarbd^r used to say* Moro mi dyad^ (Here comes the peacock). 
Tlie Mirzii enquired from one of the attendants, in the presence 
of Tslern Shah, “ What do they mean by Moro /” He answered, 
“ It is tlie name they give * to a man of great dignity.” The 
Mirza replied,^ “ At that rate Salim Shah is a first rate Moro 
and Shir >Shah was a still finer.” Salim Shah consequently gave 
orders that no one was ever to use that word again, ^ nor to 
indulge in pleasantries at the Mirza’s expense. At last one day 
Islem Shah called upon the Mirza for a verse of poetry, when 
the Mirza recited this mafia'' off hand : 

Gardish-i--gardun-i-gardiin gardaiuinra gard hard 
Bar sar-i-sdhib~tamizdn ndqisan ra mard kardd 

The revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the 
mighty, 

And have made worthless men to lord it over men of intel- 
ligence. 

Islem Shah fully caught the meaning of this verse, and gave 
secret orders to his attendants to keep the Mirza under open 
arrest. The Mirza, however, by the help of the zamuidars,^ 
made an arrangement with one of the hill Rajas, and persuaded 
him, by holding out inducements of various kinds, to station post- 


1 MS. (A) (B) t/>A. » MS. (A) W. 

S Moro is the Prakrit form of the modern Hindi if or, a peacock. 

MS. (B) reads J Moro, that is to say, a bird. 

MS. (A) reads J so also footnote variant to text. 

♦ MS. (A) omits ^ MS. (B) omits oi?. 

« MS. (B) reads for 

T Read V-«xUfor MSS. fA) (B). 8 MS. (B) 
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horses alonpf the banks of the river Chinab. One night he 
emerged from his tent with a woman’s chadar * drawn over his 
head. The guards imagined that it was one of the women of his 
hiirim and offered no interference. 

The Mirza crossed the river with his horse and saddle and 
succeeded in reaching the Raja. From there he proceeded alone 
clothed in a hurqa\^ and taking f\.jilandar ® with him, was escor'^ed^ 
by some of the Rajas’ subjects till he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village of Ghari Khu,^ on the bank of the river Behat, and 
rested there one night. Inasmuch as that village is near 
Sultanpur the residence of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, at a distance 
of three krohs from the fortress of Rohtas, some one wont to 
Sultan Adam and informed him that a Mughul woman was 
encamped at such and such a place, attended only by one jilaudnr 
and that her intention was to proceed on the following morning. 
Sultan Adam sent messengers to make enquiries, and then 
proceeded^ in person, and had an interview with the Mirza, who 
by persistent entreaty prevailed upon him to give a promise that 
ho would send him in safety to a place of refuge. Sultan Adam 
accordingly wrote a letter to Muhammad Humayun Padsjiah, who 
had recently arrived in that neighbourhood, begging him to spare 
the Mirza’s life.7 

The Paddiab wrote an order in accordance with this request ^ 
of his, and sent it to him ; but eventually, two years later, ho 
again seized the Mirza, and^ after blinding him witli a lancet 


1 chadar. A garment worn by women over tho head and body. 

8 Burqa\ Here the author probably moans tho garment covering tho 

head and body completely, and having only a small latticed opening for the 
mouth, and similar openings for the eyes, worn by Afghan women when out 
of doors. See Lane, Modern Egyptians^ for a description of the hurqa^ proper, 
which is a kind of veil. 

8 Jilauddr. An attendant whoso duty it is to run beside thc horse. 

Abul-Fazl says some of them will run from 60 to 100 kroh ( 100 to 200 
miles ! ) a day. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 138. 

♦ Text With a footnote saying that this is the reading of all 

throe MSS. However MS (A) roads correctly. 

6 MS. (A) MS. (B) reads Ghari Ju. « MSS. (A) {B) J 

7 Road with MS. (A) 0^ for (Text). ^ MSS. (A) (B) 

® MS. (A) supplies 


391 . 
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{tartar) sent him to the holy city of Makkah. The word nisjhtar 
records the date of this occurrence.^ These incidents have 
only been briefly alluded to here, because they are related* 
fully in the Akhar Ndina and the (Tari^-i-)Mrdwi.^ Among 
the events which took place during the reign of Islem Shah 
was the affair of Shah Muhammad of Dihli, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief account. Shah Muhammad, in the reign of Sher 
Shah, had come from the country of ‘Iraq^ to Hindustan, and 
had given himself out^ to be a Saiyyid. There was some hesi- 
tation among the people as to this claim ; however,' he used to 
live in accordance with the customs^ of the Shaikhs and holy 
392. men, and was acquainted with the science of invocation of the 
mighty names, ^ and was not without an admixtiii e of deceit.® 

Verse, 

What is expected of Shaikhs is the performance of miracles 
and prayei-stations. 

Whereas what we really see in them are ecstatic^ and in- 
coherent ravings. 

In spite of all. Shir Shah gave him credit for being a 
wall, and Islem Shah also had reposed great confidence in him 
from the time ho wus a jirinco, and used to go and do reverence 
to him, and as is the custom of kings, used to take omens con- 
cerning (his accession to) the kingdom, and from the excessively 
high opinion he had of him used to lift (the Saiyyid’s) shoes. 
The story goes that one day they had brought a basket of melons 
as a present to Shah Muhammad and just then Islem Shah 
arrived. The Saiyyid pointed to Islem Shah and said, I present 


I jsJLxi. The letters of this word nrshtar give the date 960 H. 

* See Elliot and Dowaoii V, 147 and 235. * MSS. (A) (B) readj>^®*^. 

4 MSS. (A) (B). ® we should read 

• The text reads wrongly MSS. (A)(B) read ba 

rawish. 

7 See ante, p. 446 n. 6. 8 

9 MS. (A) reads sathiydt^ superficialities. 

W MS. (A) supplies J MS. (B) reads 

II Jjii3 tafd’ul MS. (B) reads jaj. 

1* MS. (B) reads saiyyid for sahad. 

1» MSS.(A)(R) 1*^1 oUAjcJ. 
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you with this basket confident in its being as a royal umbrella to 
you,^ rise, and place it on your bead and be gone. Islem Shah 
without hesitation lifted the basket accepted it as a lucky omen 
and took bis departure. 

How good it is to take a lucky omen. 

Not to strike one’s cheek (in grief) but to give mate with the 
rook.^ 

But eventually this matter became a source of annoyance to 
him ^ as is generally the case. At all events, when Islem Shah 
succeeded to the kingdom, during bis reign two Saiyyids of good 
birth, men of ascetic habit, clean-living, dignified, and agree- 
able, one of whom was named Amir Abu^ Talib who was the 
inferior, and the other named Mir Hhamsu-d-Din who was his 
superior and brother’s son to him, arrived from tlie country of 
‘Iraq at the camp of Islem ^lah in the Pan jab, and came to Dihli, 
where they took up their abode in one of the quarters of the city, 
and Avere resorted to by all classes. Amir Abu Talib was so 
marvellously skilled in the abstruse science of medicine, that the 
majoi’ity of the sick who came under his treatment obtained 
cures, and used to bring him presents and olferings in return, to 393 . 
say nothing of perquisites.^ A report was spread that ho was 
in possession of the ring of ‘Ali,® may (Jod be satisfied with him, 
one of the properties of which was that no one who was sus- 
pected (of being of bastard origin) could stand in presence of 
that ring, and retain the power of seeing it. God knows the 
truth. Relying upon his former intimacy with Shah Muhammad, 
he desired to give his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Mir 
Abu Talib, but he was by no means inclined to agree to this 

^ MS. (A) supplies after 
Chi nlku baiuad fdl-i-farrukh zadan 
Na bar rvkh zadan, balki shah rukh zadan 

There is a play here on the words ruM and farruj^, illustrating the 

. *• 

figure known as The word rukh means the check, and also the 

castle or “ rook ” at chess. 

8 MS. (A) puts \jj\ after ♦ MSS. (A) (B). 

5 MS. (B) reads 

* MSS. (A) (B) "supply The ring of Solomon which was given to- 

'Ali by Muhammad, was posaesscd of magical proy)ertie8. 

64 
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proposal, and folk began to entertain increased suspicion against 
him, and both small and gvea.t talked openly about him. Shah 
Mul^ammad summoned these two holy men into his own private 
dwelling for safe custody, and took great pains to entertain 
them. One night, not long afterwards, an armed band entered 
his ^ house by the upper story and martyred both father and son 
who were engaged in their night's devotions. They then left the 
house, and in the morning the governor of the city came and 
enquired of Shah Mubammad how this had occurred. He abso- 
lutely denied any knowledge of the circumstances, and stated 
that he had no idea who the murderers were ; then he prepared a 
report of the affair under the Great Seal, and sent it together 
with a despatch to Islem Shah at his camp. Islem Shah there- 
upon sent to Dihli Makhdumu-l-Mul k Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of 
Sultanpur,* who was 8haikhu-l~ Islam and l$adru-s-sudur^ to investi- 
gate this matter, and also despatched circular letters summoning 
the Chief ‘Ulama of the time, for example Miyan Hatim Sanbali, 
Mlyan Jamal Khan Mufti, and others. This conflict lasted two 
months after tliis time, and after great argument, and enquiry it 
was with tolerable certainty conjectured ^ that the murderers 
were agents of ^lah Mubammad.* This result was reported to 
394 . Islem Shah, but before any reply could be received ^lah Muham- 
mad, who had sunk from so high dignity to the depths of disgrace, 
could not endure the anxiety, underwent venesection and took 
sour milk in addition, and endured voluntarily humiliating 
penance. Report also says even more than this, but, every one 
knew perfectly well that all these austerities and self-inflictions, 
were the outcome of hypocrisy and deceit, and not inspired by 
religious motives. 

Thoxi hast forsaken the world for the sake of the world. 

Quatrain. 

This long time thou hast made thy tongue like a sword, 

So that thou givest the attributes of a lion to one who is but 
a dog. 

Thou turnest upside down the storehouse of falsehood 
In order to satisfy thy own hungry belly. 

1 MS. (A) omits ^ Sce Ain-i-Akbari (Blockmann) I, Biography VIX. 

» MS. (B) reads ^ * MS. (B) 
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This event took place in ths year 956 H. Another important 
incident was the affair of Shaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana,^ which 
closely resembles the affair of Sidl Mania,* which took place 
during the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Diii Firoz Shah, in fact the 
proverb. One shoe is like its fellou%^ is exactly applicable here. 

The following is a brief exposition of this affair: The father 
of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Alai was called Hasan, and was one of 
the great Shaikhs of the country of Bangala, and on his arrival 
from Bangala on the occasion of his pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Makka with his younger brother Shaikh Na^ru-llah, who was 
one of the most eminent of the came from there to 

Hindustan and took up his abode in the pi'ovince of Baiana. The 
words J(Va nasru-llnhi walfath^^ were found to give the date of 
that event. The elder brother gave his attention to irshiid ^ and 
and the younger ^ to fat wd'^ and instruction in religious 
knowledge.® 

^aikh ‘Alai, who was the most orthodox of the sons of the 
Shaikh, the tablet of whose forehead was from early boyhood 
distinguished by the marks of nobility and uprightness, and the 
evidences of a youth to be spent in the worship of God and in 
following the ordinances of the prophet of God, may the peace and 
blessing of Ood rest upon him, in the service of his venerable 
father devoted himself to the acquirement of exoteric Jind esoteric 
sciences, and to the improvement of his character, disposition, and 
behaviour, and in a short time^ having reiad all the routine works 
by the aid of his natural quickness of apprehension and clear 
intellect, engaged in tuition and instruction. 

I See Am-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, Biography V, seqq. 

* See Beale (Oriental Biog. Diet.), p. 240. , 

3 They also say , i.e.f one feather of the 

arrow is like another. See Preytag Prov. Arab I. 345. As we say “ As like 
as two peas.*’ 

4 The letters give the date 935 H. The words mean, 

The victory of God and conquest has come to pass, 

b Irehad, Orthodoxy. Hiddyat, Guidance, direction. 

® MSj 5. (A) (B) both omit bat the text seems probably correct* 

7 fatwq. Religions or Judicial rulings. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words etid (•>**. » MSS. (A) (B) 


396 . 
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Verse. 

Continual leaniing is requisite with application and exertion, 
Always by day argument and by night repetition. 

Piety, asceticism, worship and reverence. 

Without these, all acquisitions are wondrous vain. 

After the death of his revered father, having abandoned tlie 
ordinary conversation and giving up all connection with the 
delusive phantoms of the world, he set himself to follow consis- 
tently the paths of obedience and austerity, firmly occupying the 
prayer carpet of the ShaiWiR, and nsed to engage in the direction 
and instruction ^ of seekers of the right way\ Nevertheless he 
still retained a residue of evidences of worldly desires, and in 
accordance with the saying, “ The last thing to leave the head of 
the just is the love of glory/^ * seeking as he did to claim 
superiority over his fellow-men, he was unwilling that any other 
Shaikh in that city should share his dignity ; this he carried so 
far that on the day of the festivals, from his excessive jealousy^ 
and envy, he caused one of the leaders of the contemplative * 
and ascetic ^ ^aikhs of the Sufi party to descend from his litter, 
thus inflicting a grievous blow to his dignity. He used to arrogate 
to himself alone the dignity of Shaildidom. His other brothers, 
who in respect of years and experience w^cre his superiors, used 
also to yield submission to him and pride themselves upon it.® 

In the meanwhile Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, a Niyazi7 Afghan, who was 
at first one of the most noted lieutenants of Shai^ti Salim Chi^iti 
of Fatl;ipiir, and who eventually with his permission proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, and performed various 
kind offices and favours for him, taking part with Mir Saiyyid 
Mu^iammad of Jaunpur,® may Ood sanctify his holy resting-place, 
who had claimed to be the promised Mahdi, and adopting the 
maimers of a Mahdi, on his retuim from the Hijaz took up his 

1 MSS* (A) (JB) write j 

* “ That last infirmity of noble minds.’* 

* Badaoni here uses gfiibiat in a sense opposed to its classical mean- 

ing which is emulation unmixed with envy. 

4 MS. (A) reads for in the text. 

MSS. (A) (B) read for in the text. 

MSS. (A) (B) read 7 Sea Ain-i-Al^bari (B) I, v. 

* See Ain-i-Akbari ( B) I, iv. 
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abode in Bianah, and making bi^ dwelling in the corner of a 
grove far from the haunts of men on the borders of a tank, used 
to cast water upon his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, used to gather together certain of the labourers, hewers of 396 . 
wood and drawers of water who had to pass by that way, and compel 
them to form an assembly for prayer,* witlj such a degree of 
enthusiasm, that if he met any man disincHnod for the meeting 
he would give him a few coins * and encourage him, thus not 
allowing the reward of the assembly ^ to escape him. 

When Shaikh ‘Alai saw his conduct he was greatly pleased,^ 
and said to his own followers, This is religion and true faith 
which Miyan ‘Ahdu-llah Niyaz! has, whereas the path in which 
we are held is nought but idolatry and infidelity.^ 

So long as a hair’s breadth of existence remains to thoe ® 

The danger of idol-worship still remains for thee ; 

Thou sayest 1 have broken ray idols and my Zmmdr^ I am free, 

Tliis idol however, thy slavery to self-conceit, remains to thee. 

Abandoning the customs of his forefathers, and giving up his 
claims as a Shaikh and a lejider of religion, trampling under foot 
his self-esteem and conceit, he devoted himself to the care of the 
poor of his own neighbourhood, and with the utmost self-mortifi- 
cation and humility gave himself up to tlie service of those whom 
he had formerly 7 vexed, and abandoning his madad-i~mad,^^ 
and his alms-house and monastery,^ entering the valley of self- 
renunciation and abnegation, bestowed**^ all his worldly possessions 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jU). * MS. (A) 

8 Concerning this it is said : “ Tho prayers which are said in mnltitiides 
increase the rewards of tliose said alone by twenty-seven degrees,” See 
MishJcdtu-l-Masdhifi (Mathew) xxiv. 1. 

* MS. (B) 

6 J parasti o zunndrddri nht. The 

term Zunnar [Gk. ^wvdprj (Golius) or ^ofydpioy (Frey tag)] is applied to the belt 
or girdle worn by the Christian or Magian. It also applies to tho Brahminical 
thread ; and thus the wearer of any of these is to Muslims an infidel. 

« MS. (A) reads 0-1 iSy° MS. (A) 

S Lands given for benevolent purposes, aee Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 270. 

^ MSS. (A) (B) Omit 10 MSS. (A) (B) read j jlii. 
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even to his books upon the poor, and said to his wife,^ The pains 
of the search after God have gotten hold of me, if thou canst 
endure poverty and hunger come with me in God’s name, but if 
not take * thy portion of these goods ; and take the reins of choice 
into thine own hands, and go thy way.” 

Follow my fortunes, or else depart far from me 

She of her own accord was highly pleased with this deter- 
mination of his.^ 

397 . There are some women who perform perhaps even better than 
men the duties of religion, 

Just as in boldness the lioness surpasses the lion. 

Then approaching Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, with all respectful sub- 
mission to him, he took instruction in the cei’emonial observance of 
Zikr ♦ in the manner which obtains among that sect. 

The interpretations of the Qur‘an, and the delicate points and 
minutiff) and true meanings of that sacred book were easily 
revealed to Inrn, and a large number of the friends and com- 
panions who were in accord with him, and believed in him, some 
of them unmarried and some with families, chose companionship 
with him even at the risk of their lives, and following the path 
of his guidance with the foot of reliance in God, three hundred 
householders, abandoning all otlier source of gain and traffic, 
agriculture and skilled labour, spent their time with him. And 
whenever anything was given by Providence they used to divide 
it justly, apportioning to each individual an equal share. If 
nothing carne,^ comforting themselves with tlie sacred w^ord, 
“Men whom neither mercljandise nor selling divert from the 
remembrance of God,” ® even had they died of hunger, they would 
not have uttered a sound, and if any person abandoning his vow 
made according to their mutual compact engaged in any lucrative 
occupation, of a surety he would expend a tithe of it in the 

I MS. (A) reads * MSS. ( A) (B) The text reads wrong- 

ly » This line is omitted from MS. ( B). 

Zikr, The religions ceremony practised by the various religioui 
orders of Faqiirs. See Hughes, Diet, of Isldm^ art. Zikr, 

^ I read here MSS. (A) (B). 

i, O. u^f^*** 9'^ - u <J ^ ^ 

** Qur’an xxiv. 37. ^ ^ J ^ 
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service of Almighty God. Twice daily after the morning prayer 
and another prayer, great and small would gather in that 
assembly, and listen to an exposition of the Qar‘an. Sh^^ikll ‘Alai 
had such a marvellous power of attraction that when he was 
expounding the Qur‘an almost every one who heard him, of his 
own accord withheld his hand from all worldlj" occupation, and 
elected to join that assembly,^ abandoning his family and relations 
and children, enduring the hardships of poverty, hunger and 
religious warfare never troubled himself again about his work or 
gains ; and if he had not that degree of fortitude, his penitence 
and repentance of his sins and ini(|uities would certainly have 
availed nothing, while many a one thought it his duty to empty 
his cooking vessels at nightfall of all the necessities of life even 
to salt and flour and water, and let them remain upside down, and 398 . 
they kept nothing in the way of means of existence by them, from 
their extreme faith in the providence of Almighty God, and the 
saying “ ICach new day brings a new provision” was the basis of 
their practice. 

A short account of this sect is given in the Naj a tu-r^raMd^ 
which should be consulted.^ 

In spite of this they were in the habit of keeping arms and 
implements of war always with tliem * as a protection against 
their enemies, so that anyone who was unacquainted with the 
truth of the matter would be apt to think they were wealthy ; 

The ignorant think them to he rich because of their modesty.^ And 
whenever they saw any irreligious or forbidden action either in 
the city or the market, they went and called the offenders to 
account by main force, ^ and admitted no investigation by the 
governor, and on most occasions they got the best of it ; they 
aided every magistrate of the city who acted in conformity with 
their religious tenets and principles ^ in carrying out his 


1 MSS. (A) (B) insert \j after 

* ohsr* Najdtu-r-ra§hid. A MS. of this work is in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. E. 204. Its author is Baduoal. 

* MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) reads 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ O ^ ^ ^ 'O'* 

» Qur’an ii, 274. 

« MS. (A) reads for 

7 MS. (A) reads 
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meaflures, while no one who was opposed to their views could 
[stand against them. Matters came to such a pass that fathers 
left their sons, brother left brother, and wife left husband] ^ and 
entered the charmed circle of the Mahdi, voluntarily submitting 
to poverty and extinction. Miyan 'Abdu-llah when he saw that 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i had lost his influence with rich and poor alike, and 
that his day was over, was much vexed, and speaking with gentle- 
ness and moderation, said by way of advice. The time cannot 
away with affairs of this kind, and truth nowadays has become 
more bitter than colocynth. It were wiser for you to quit this 
vale (of iniquity) and either retire into obscurity or determine 
upon a journey to the Hijaz. 

Verse. 

Alas ! for him who escapes not from public turmoil, 

Alas ! for him who sets his heart upon the men of this world. 

The hand of the faqir holds no other coin but that of leisure, 
399. Alas ! for him if he abandons that also. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i,® retaining that selfsame habit and conduct ® 
which ho always had, accompanied by six or seven hundred 
families, sot out for Guji‘at in the hope that in the companionship 
of the cliiefa* and leader.s of this sect he might learn the customs 
of the inmates of cloisters.^ At tlie time of his arrival at the 
township of Basawar from Baiaiia, my late father took me, the 
writer of these pages, to do liomage to him. In consequence of 
my tender years, his form remained fixed in my memory as a 
dream or a vision. On his arrival at Khawaspur which is near 
Jodhpur, ghawa?? Khan who had been appointed to that district, 
at first came out to receive him and joined the circle of his 
adherents i but in consequence of his devotion to musical enter- 
tainments and pastimes,^ whereas now every Thursday night 
Sufis used to assemble in his house, and Shaikh ‘Ala’i forbade 
music and other prohibited ^ pastimes, and enjoined® that which 

1 MS. (A) The words in brackets are omitted in MS. (B). 

8 MS. (A) omits * MS. (B) omits j, 

* MS. (A) reads wrongly C>Upb. 

6 Insert in the text after MSS. (A) (B). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) AjS- 1 MSS. (A) (B) j ^lio. 

8 MS. (B) reads WTOiigly for 
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was lawfal and opposed that which was forbidden by law, accord- 
ingly their association was not agreeable, besides which opposition 
and disagreement arose with regard to the upholding of the rights 
of the soldiery : The saying — 

Verily speaking the truth will not leave me a single friend ^ 
is a well known proverb. Shaikh ‘Ala’i in consequence of cer- 
tain opposition which arose, turned back in the middle of the 
journey and returned to Baiana, and at the time when Islcra Shah 
had taken firm possession of the throne of power in Agra, and 
the rumours regarding Shaikh ‘AlaH reached his ears, he sent for 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi*u-d-Din the traditionist, and Miyaii* Abul-fath 
of Thanesar and other learned doctors of Agra, and summoned 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Baifina, at the instigation of Makhdumu-l- 
mulk Maulana ‘Abdu-llah of Sultiinpur. He accordingly, accom- 
panied by a party of select ® companions, all of whom wore mail 
and were fully armed, came to the Court, and paying no heed to 
the customary observances of kingly assemblies,'*' greeted the 
whole assemblage in the manner apjiointed by the laws of Islam.^ 

Islem Shah acknowledged his salutation with indignation, as the 
appearance of the Shaikh greatly displeased® him and his 
courtiers. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulk had fully persuaded Islem Shah that 400 . 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i was a revolutionary who laid claim to being the 
Mahdi, and that the Mahdi himself would be king of the whole 
world : consequently as ho presumed to revolt he was deserving 
of death. ‘Isa Khan ^ Haj jab who held a very confidential post, 
and the other Amirs, when they saw Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this dis- 
pleasing attire, with ragged clothes and worn out shoes, said to 
Islem Shah : “ This fellow, in this condition and with this miser- 
able appearance, wishes to take away the kingdom from us, doe 
be imagine that we Af gh ans are all corpses ! ” 

Prior to the convening of the assembly for discussion, Shaikh 
‘Ala’i in accordance with his invariable custom, had expounded a 

1 ^ ^ JjS cif- 2 MSS. (A) (B) 

5 MS. (B) omits • 

♦ MS. (A) reads 4 ^ for and omits 

6 Omit j MSS. (A) (Bj. 6 MSS. (A) (B) 

T MSS. (A) (B) supply 

65 
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few verses of the Qur'an, and delivered such a profitable discourse^ 
in most elegant language, comprising a criticism of the world, 
and a description of the last judgment, and contemptuous remarks 
regarding the learned men of the time, and all their faults and 
failings,^ that it had the most profound effect* upon Islem Shah 
and the Amirs who were present in the assembly, notwithstanding 
their hardness of heart, so that it brought tears to their eyes and 
left them amazed and confounded. Islem Shah then rose from 
the assembly, and giving the matter his own attention sent 
refreshments from inside the palace for the Sll^^ikll com- 

panions.'^ The Shaikh, however, refused to touch* the food 
himself, and moreover when Islem Shah entered ^ he did not pay 
him any respect, and merely said to his friends : Any one who 
chooses may eat of it. When they enquired of him the reason of 
his abstaining from eating the food he replied : “ Your food is due 
to Muslims because you have possessed more than was yours by 
right, contrary to the dictates of the law of Islam." Islem 
Shah notwithstanding this repressed his anger, and referred tho 
enquiry into the truth of that dispute, ^ and the decision of that 
contention to the ‘ulama. 

Sliaikh ‘Ala’i vanquished every one of them in argument by 
virtue of his quictktu'ss of intellect and clearness of apprehension, 
401 . and whenever Mir Saiyyid Itanu-d-l)lii (who died in the year 
954 H.) was engaged ^ in citing the traditions which existed relat- 
ing to the ajipearanee of the promised Mahdi, and the signs by 
which he would be known, Shaikh ‘Alii’i used to say, “ you are a 
Shafrite by religion ^ and we are Hanifites, the fundamentals 
of your traditions are different from those of our’s How can we 
accept^* your explanations and interpretations on this question? 
Nor did he spare ** even Mulla ‘Abdu-llah himself in his criticism 
of a single point, saying to him, “ you are one of the learned men. 
of the world and a thief of religion, and you engage in so many 

I MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) J 8 MS. (B) 

♦ MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) (•KiA. 

« MSS. (A) (Bj olte. 1 MSS. (A) (B) ttif. 

• MS. (B) writes oU^i? omitting 

• MSS. (A) (B) 10 MS. (B) 

U MS. (B) reads MS. (B) reads j. 
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illegal practices that yon have put yourself outside the pale of 
equity, so that even to this time the sound of pipe and tabor may 
be plainly heard issuing from your house, and in accordance with 
the true traditions of the prophet, upon him he peace and blessing ^ a 
fly which settles upon filth is by degrees bettor than learned men 
who ^ have made kings and emperors the object of their ambition 
and gad from door to door. 

Fei'se. 

Learning which exists for the sake of palace and garden 
Is like a lamp to the night loving thief. 

In accordance with these premisses he littered so many scathing 
satires [on those who jireaeh hut do not practise, citing in support 
of his* arguments exjunples from the Qur’an and ’Fraditions] 
that Mulla ‘Abdu-llah was not able to say a single word in 
defence. One day in the midst of the argument it liappened'’thaf 
the learned Mulla Jalal llhim " of Agra, having turned up that 
tradition which relates to the description and evidences of the 
promised Mahdi,'*' read as follows,^ Ajallu-l-jahhnh,^ on the form 
of the afaln-t-tafzll derived from jalal ; Shaikh ‘Ala‘i smiled, and 
said, “ Good Heavens ! You liave given yourself out to the 
world as a ^ marvel of learning, and yet you cannot read with a 
proper pronunciation, you have no knowledge of the delicacies, 


1 Omits MS. (A). 5 Not in MS. (B) which roads ojUf. 

« MS. (A) reads Thlm. 

* Regarding the Malidi, nee Blochman Ain-i-Akhai'i I, iii. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) ^ 

6 The text here runs : 

- (3 ^<0^31 j 

MS. (A) reads more correctly " (J^il 

Ajallii-Ujahhah would have no accurate meaningi JaU/l meaning greatness. 
The superlative form with the article is applied to God. - Al-Ajalln. 

^ ^ O ^ 

The form d*»! (ifa'lu is called the or form of superiority, 

t.e., the comparative, or, combined with the article, the superlative, 

9 

7 AJLff SuhMn- Allah : (lit.) Praise beta God! A common mode of 

expressing surprise or astonishment. 
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and subtleties and minutiaa of the science of tradition.* The 
real reading is Ajldu4-jahhah * which is the form Afa^alu-t^tafyU 
fromyaZfi, not from jalal which is )^our own name.’’ 

402 * He was abashed and said not another word.^ They likewise 
relate concerning Sh aikh Mubarak * that he was an ally ^ of 
Sljaiyi ‘Ala’i in this assembly, and from that day ® he became 
known 7 as Mahdawi, and Islem Shah being deceived ® by his 
speech and explanations used to say ** You must have been in the 
habit of expounding the meaning of the Qur’an,” he also gave a 
message to the Shaikh iJi tliese words “ Give up tin's claim of 
yours to be the promised Mahdi,® and renounce this pretension 
secretly in my hearing, and I will make you chief overseer of 
religion in the whole of my dominions, and whatever lawful 
orders you have been in the habit of issuing without my 
authority, continue henceforth to issue these same commands with 
my permission. Otherwise, the ‘Ularaa of this time have given 
their decision that you should bo killed and gibbetted, but I will 
revise their sentence, for I am not willing that your blood should 
be shed. Tlnv^aikh, however, who had been successful at every 
step, and in this easy pretension and partial object of attainment 
had got beyond the power of even Islem Sljah,** cared nought for 


1 M8S. (A) (B) otnit 

8 AjlquA-jahhah, Most wide of forehead. That is to say 

having that degree of baldness which is termed i-e., baldness of 

the fore part of the head. See, Lane. Lex. ft. v, 

B ^ ^ MS. (A) reads incorrectly ^ 



B MSS. (A) (B) correctly read Mumidd, The text has MuJ^am- 

mad, 

B MSS. (A) (B) omit jjj reading jb lyljh 

I MSS. (A) (B) 

B MSS. (A) (B) omit read 
B MSS. (A) (B) read before t#T h 

W MS. (A) reads for AwAf. 

II MS, (B) reads for ^ 
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fttiy ruler aud addressed ^ him in these words, “ why should I 
change • my own belief at your bidding.*^ 

If thou desirest safety, reproach is right 
If safety is lost, reproach is a mistake. 

In the meantime tidings reached Islem Shah * daily “ To-day. 
such and such an Afghan * general has gone over to the following 
of the Shaikh and sided with him, giving up all worldly consi- 
derations.** 

The following day Bahman and Mulla ‘Ahdu-llah spent every 
moment in urging Islem Sbah to put the Shaikh to death. At 
last Islem Shah gave orders for his expulsion,^ and forbade him 
to remain in his kingdom, and ordered him to go to the Dakkan. 
Shaikh *Ala’i who had for years ® desired to travel in the Dakkan 
and to see how the Mahdawi ideas were progressing there, hearing 
this good tidings recited ^ the text Verily God's earth is wide.^ 

Then he arose and started without delay for that country. 

Qasim, curtail thy speech, arise, and take thy way, 

Cast the sugar to the parrots, cast the carcase to the vultures. 

On his arrival at Handiya,® which is the frontier of the 
Dakkan, Bihar Khan, who was entitled i‘zam Humayun Sirwani, 
the governor of that place, kept him for some time in his own 
family, and having embraced his tenets used to go daily to hear 
his preaching, and half his army, nay more than half, sided with 
him ; this news was brought to Islem ghah by runners, and roused 
his indignation. Makhdiimu-l-Mulk took groat pains to paint the 
event in glowing colours, and misrepresented it to Islem Shah so 
that orders were issued summoning Sh^^ikh ‘Ala’i. Just at tliis 


1 Omit MS. (A). 

« MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) 

« MS. (B) omitB Jb. 

'O , (j ^ \ ^ ^ 

^ Qur’ln iv. 99. 


8 MS. (A) (.il-j. 

6 MS. (B) i&y 2lyS.(. 

7 MS. (A) j 


They Raid 


Was not God’s earth wide enough for you to flee away therein ? 

^ See Imp. Oaz, V. 309. Handlya is on the Narbada in tJie Hoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces. MS. (A) reads Hindawiya, and 

for 

10 MS, (B) 


403 
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juncttire Islem ShSh had left Agra for the Panjab ^ with tha 
intention of quelling the disaffection of the Niyazi faction ; when 
he arrived opposite to Baiana at the halting-place of Bahrsur, 
Mathdamu-l-Mulk said to Islem Shah “ we have earned a few days 
respite * from the lesser evil ” by which he meant Shai]^ ‘Ala’i, 
“ but the great evil, that is Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Kiyazi, who is the 
instructor of Sljaildi ‘Ala i and the spiritual guide of the Niyazi 
faction, and always remains in the hill country of Baiana accom- 
panied by three or four hundred men fully armed and equipped, 
and raises disturbances there, is still flourishing.” The fire of the 
anger of Islem Shah, who was thirsting for the blood of the 
Niyazis, was fanned into flame by this breath ^ of suggestion, 
and he ordered Miyan Bahwa LCihani ^ the Governor of Baiana, 
who was one of the special adherents ^ of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, 
to produce the Shaikli. Miyan Bahwa went to the Sha^ikb and 
said : It seems to me to be the best course for yon to hide yourself 
for a few days in accordance with the saying “ one should avoid 
misfortune ” and migrate from this city to some other place, 
then perchance the king will forget^ all about you and never 
make an attempt of this kind again,' and yon will have met the 
emergency,^ while I for ray part shall have a good excuse. 

404 . Fear not a misfortune when the night intervenes between it 
and you. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah would not agree to this suggestion^ of his, 
and said, “ this is an arrogant monarch and Maklidumu-l-Mulk is 
always watching for an opportunity^ If they go still further 
away and then send for me it will cause me great annoyance ; for 
this reason, seeing that he is only ten hrohs distant, I had better 
interview him now, and as for the question of mastery here and 
there, it will be all one whether it is to be now or in the future, 
since whatever is predestined will come to pass.” 

Man proposes and God disposes* 

1 MS. (B) omits 

» MSS. (A) (B) read * MS. (B) reads 

♦ MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) « MS. (B) Mi 

MS. (B) reads for s MS. (A) 

» MS. (B) omits 
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Verse. 

The reins of affairs are not in the hands of one who looks to 
advisability, 

Yield the reins into the hands of Fate, this is the advisable 
course. 

Accordingly he set out by night from Baiana, and had an 
interview with Islem Shah iu the morning as he was mourted 
ready to inarch, and greeted him with ‘ Peace he to you* On the 
instant Miyan Bahwa seized him by the nape of the neck and 
bent his head down saying : ^ “ My friend the ^^laikh this is the 

way they salute* kings.” The Shaikh looked savagely in his direc- 
tion ^ and replied : “ The salutation which is in accordance with 
the sunnaty^ and which is that which the friends of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him and his family, used 
to make,^ and which he, may the peace and blessing of Ood be upon 
him and his family, used to give them in response, is this very form 
of salutation, I know no other.” Islem Shah, with evident aversion 
asked : ^ Is this the master of Shaikh ‘Ala’l ? Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
who was lying in wait for him said : The very man. By order 
of Islem Shah ho was at once seized and most unmercifully 
beaten with sticks, and kicked and cuffed ; the Shaikli as long as 
he retained consciousness kept repeating this text of the sacred 
word “ Lord forgive us our sins, and our extravagance in our 
affairs ; and make firm our footing, and help us against the mis- 
believing folk ! ” Islem Shah enquired what he was saying 
Mulla ^ ‘Abdu-llah said: He is calling you and the rest of us 
unbelievers ; Islem >Shah becoming exceeding wroth waxed still 
fiercer in his efforts to punish and torture him,^ and kept his retinue 406 . 
standing an hour longer while they cudgelled him, and when he 
thought that the breath had lefti^ his body— 

I MS. (B) omits and ^ after 

« MS. (A) 1*^. * MSS. (A) (B) 

4 The sunnat is the traditional law of Mntammad. 

6 MS. (A) omits MS. (B) reads 

6 MSS. (A) (B) insert 

T Qur’an hi. 141. See Palmer’s Translation. 

& MS. (B) omits ^ MSS. (A) (B) read 

10 MSS. (A) (B) omit I) jl MS. (B) reads 

II MS. (A) ^ 
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One single breath was left as a mediator (between Life and 
^ j Death), 

That mediator also rose and departed, 
he desisted, and went on his way. 

A spark of life however remained ^ in the Shaikh, so they 
wrapped him in a raw hide, and kept him warm for a night 
and a day before a fire, till he recovered. This occurrence 
took place in the year nine hundred and fifty-five. When 
he had regained his health he left Baiana, and commenced 
travelling, and spent some time in Afghanistan (Ruh), and some 
time among the Afghans of Pattan in the Panjab,^ on the confines 
of Bajwara between Amber and Amritsar,^ and was in the habit 
of saying : * This was the fruit of consorting with argumentative 
people. 

Oh ye lords of contemplation, all my trust is in you,^ 

But ye masters of discussion. I^Il have none of you. 

Finally he came to Sirhind,^ and giving up all connection with 
the manners and customs of the Mahdawi party (moreover he 
turned all the Mahdawi party from that faith) began to deal with all 
the followers of Islam according to the tenets of the orthodox 
school, till eventually in the year 993 H., at the time when the 
Emperor was on his way to Benares, he summoned Shaikh ‘Abdu- 
llah and granted him a portion of madad-i-madsh ^ land in Sirhind 
with remainder to his children. And in the year 1000 H., he 
bade farewell to this transitory world at the age of ninety or 
thereabout. 

Muhd^u 

If the courser of the sky give the reins into your hand, 

And if the world gives you wealth as the dust under your feet 
If your wisdom surpasses the wisdom of Aflatun,'J^ 

406. These are all as nought, at last you must die. 

After that Xslem Shah had overcome the Kiyazi faction, and had 


1 MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) Pile Pattan or Ajudhan. 

* MSS. (A) (BJ read here^,-yft MS. (A) adds before jV*. 

* MS. (B) ^ Cff!**- 

» MS. (B) omits I MSS. (A) (B). 


7 Plato. 
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returned to Agra, Mulla ‘Abdu-llah set about inciting him,^ and 
giving him a song which reminded him of former intoxioationsi 
again induced him to summon Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Hindiya, and 
to order punishmenfc to be executed upon him, and spared no 
pains to remind him in the vilest possible way, that S^aikb ^Ala’i 
had been condemned to banishment, whereas now Bahar Khan 
had become his disciple and follower, and the whole army had 
shewn their leaning towards him. Seeing that his own I'elations 
had sought absolution from him and had adopted his faith, there 
was great probability of disturbance in the kingdom. Accordingly 
Islem Shah summoned Shaikh ‘Alah thence, and used still more 
strenuous exertions than before* to bring matters to a satisfactory 
settlement, and knowing as he did the ambitious nature of Shaikh 
‘Ala’i, and recognising that there was no other man among the 
learned men^ of Uelili and Agra capable of settling this dispute, 
he therefore directed Shaikh ‘Ala’i to bo sent to Bihar to Shaikh 
Budh * the learned physician, in whom Sher ^an had the very 
utmost confidence, and who is renowned for the authoritative com- 
mentary which he wrote upon the Irskad-i-Qaziy^ and bade him act 
in accordance with his directions.® When Shaikh ‘Ala’i went 
thither, lie heard the sound of singing and musical instruments pro- 
ceeding from the rooms occupied hy Shaikh Budh the physician, 
and saw in his assembly certain other things repugnant both to 
the natural feelings and 7 to religious law ® also, the very mention 
of which is disgraceful, so felt constrained to enjoin ® what was 
lawful and to forbid what was prohibited. Since Shaikh Budh 
was very infirm and aged, and was not strong enough to 
speak, his family answered for him that certain customs and 
observances which have obtained vogue in Hindustan are of 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 8 Omit MS. (A). 

6 MS. (B) omits [) after and iuserts it after 

* MS. (A) reads »5iiaikl[i Hadah (?) 

6 See Ilaji Kh alifali. 522. Irghad. 

« MS. (A) reads j) MS. (B) reads ^ 

T MS. (B) 8 MS. (B) 

9 MS. (A) reads *5^ ^ j which is the exact oppostto 

of the reading in the text. 

MS. (B) omits reads for CyAl and foe 


66 
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stujh ft natare that if one should forbid thmx in any way 
whatever, worldly injury, and loss both bodily and * spiritual t 
would inevitably result to the prohibitor, also that the women 
of Hindustan who as a class are worthless, consider that loss 
407 . as the result of restrictive measures, and for that reason become 
infidels. In any case legalising incontinence was probably a 
less sin than legalising infidelity.* Shaikh ‘Ali’i said that this is 
an iniquitous conjecture,* as is proved by the fact that, whenso- 
ever worldly loss according to their belief is the result of the 
interference * with some prohibited pleasure, and the injunction 
to obedience is held by them to be the cause of personal death 
and injury to their property and position, they have not even 
the fundamental properties of Muslims, so that their conformity 
to Islam need not even be considered. Seeing that the argument 
concerns the validity of Nikah,^ why should one regret * the fact 
of their not being Muslims ? for it is said, 2'hat ivliich is based npon 
iniquity is most iniquitous of allJ^ That class therefore stand con- 
demned. Shaikh Budh the physician however,* having regard to 
equity became their apologist and entered a plea for them, praising ^ 
Shaikh *Ala*i and treating him with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. 

First of all he wrote a letter to Islem Shah in the following 
terms, *' Seeing that the Mahdawi question is not indissolubly bound 
up with the faith of Islam, and very great difference of opinion 
exists as to the veritable signs by which the Mahdi is to be distin- 

1 The text varies from the MSS. (A) and (B) which read 
J J while MS. (B) omit 

* We should read here 

MSS. (A) (B). 

H MS. (A) * MS. (B) reads wrongly for 

S Nikdfy, The marriage contract. A marriage contracted between 

a Muslim man and a Hindu woman is invalid in accordance with the injunc- 
tion of the Qur’an. The issue of such a marriage is however held to be 
legitimate. Under no circumstances can a Muslim woman marry any but a 
Muslim. For fuller discussion of this subject, see Hughes, Diet of Uldm, 
art. Marriage. 

* MS. (B) reads for 1 0-J| 

* MS. (B) reads j for 1*1 and omits 

► MS. (B) reads for lO ms. (B) omits ylf. 
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puished, it is accordingly impossible to convict SliaiUb * ‘Ala*i of 
infidelity and impiety. At any rate, all doubts regarding him 
should be removed. Here books * are very scarce, whereas there 
are sure to be many ® books in the library of the learned men of 
your country, let them settle the truth of the matter.” 

The sons of the Shaikh impressed upon him that Makhdfimu-1* 
Mulk ^ was the §adru-8-sudur^^ and said, “ This opposition of theirs 
to him has undoubtedly been the cause of your being summoned. 

At your great age it is far from wise for you to undertake so long 
a journey, and to undergo the severe fatigue incidental to it.** 
They accordingly cancelled his first letter® and, whether he 
would or not, secretly wrote another letter ^ as if from Shaikh 
Budh, couched in terms of flattery of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, and sent 
it to Islem Shah, saying, “ Makhdumu-l-Mulk is one of the most 
discriminating of the learned doctors of the day. What he says is 
the truth and his decision is the sound decision.’* 

At the time when Islem Shah was encamped in the Pan jab 4C 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i arrived at the camp of Bin Bau ; when Islem Shah read 
the sealed letter of Shaikh Budh the physician, he called Shaikh 
‘Ala’i to come close to him and said to him in a low tone of voice, 

** Do you only ® say to me in my own ear that you are penitent 
for having made this claim, you shall then be accorded complete 
liberty to go where you will * and do as you please.** Shaikh ‘Ala*i 
however refused to give ear to his proposals and paid no heed to 
him ; Islem Shah in despair said to Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, I leave 
him in your hands. This he said, and gave orders for him to receive 
a certain number of stripes in his own presence. a* Shaikh ‘Ala’i 

I MS. (B) omits (3^* * reads 

8 MS. (B) omits * MS. (B) reads . 

6 The $adra- 9 -§udur is the chief judge of all religious questions among 
Muhammadans. He was also known as §adr-i-kul or ^adr-i-jahin. 8ee Ain* 
i-Akbari (B) I. 271. 

• MS. (A) reads l)j\ 

T Insert after MS. (B). 

* MS. (A) reads . 

® MSS. (A) (B) insert J before Ju)( 

10 MS. (B) reads 

J Lit, You know and this fellow, i.e., the matter ii one 

between you and him. 

MS. (B) inserts after not as in the text. 
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himself hfld a wound in his neck, the result of an operation for 
the pestilence which rapped in that year throughout the whole of 
Hindustan, and had destroyed the greater part of the people.^ 
This wound had to be kept open by a tent,* in addition to which 
he was suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and had hardly 
a breath of life left in him, so that at the third lash his lofty soul 
quitted its humble frame and took its flight to the abode promised 
in the words ** In the seat of truths in the presence of the powerful 
king'^^ and rested in the pleasant places of which it is said 
“ JEye hath not seen, nor ear head'd neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man.^' And after his death they tied his delicate body* 
to the feet of an elephant, and trampled him to pieces ^ in the 
street of the camp, and issued orders forbidding the burial of his 
corpse,® and appointed agents (to see to this). At that very 
time a vehement whirlwind arose and blew with so great violence, 
that people thought that the last day had aiTived,^ and great 
lamentation and mourning* was heard throughout the whole 
camp, and men were in expectation of the early * downfall of the 
power of Islem Shah. 

And they say that in the course of the night such a wealth of 
flowers was scattered over the body of the Shaildi that he was 
completely hidden beneath them and Was so to speak entombed 
in flowers. 

After this event the power of Islem Shah lasted barely two 

1 MS. (A) 

The bubonic plague appears to have been the 

epidemic here referred to. 

i MS. (A) reads 

8 Qur’an Iviv. 65. The full quotation is 

Verily, the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers, in the seat of truth, 
with the powerful king. 

♦ MS. (B) reads c»W. 6 MS. (B) reads *)lj 

• MS. (A) reads 7 MSS. (A) (B) read C«el^ Ui. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read (.3Lo_, 9 MS. (B) omits 

1® A footnote to the text reads MS. (A) omits 

these words and reads jjAli A»i 

The textual reading appears to be wrong. 
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years. It was m fact an exact counterpart of the affair of Sultan' 409 
Jalaln-d-Din Firoz Shah Khilji after the execution of Sidi Mania, ^ 
save that the decay of the kinsfdom of Salim Shah was even 
more rapid than that of Jahilu-d-Din. People considered Mulla 
‘Abdullah, who was always vexatious to the holy men, to be the 
cause of all this heart-burning, and this was really the case. 

This event took place in the year 957 H. (1550 A.P.) the 
writer of these pages was at that time ten years of age, and. 
invented the two following chronograms : The first is ZakirudldJi^ 
the second SaqSJitim rahhulium sharahan,^ 

Among the events which happened in the reign of Tslera Shah 
was the murder of iOtawas? lOjan, of which the following is a 
brief account. When Khawass Khan, after the battle with the 
Niyazls fled to the foot of the hills, Islem ^ah appointed to 
that district Taj Khan Karrani who was the brother of Suleiman 
Karrani, and the most learned and able of the whole Afghan 
line, and wrote a command from his camp at Bin Bau, that they 
were to induce Khawass Khan, even if it were by means of treaty 
oaths, to come down from the hills, and put an end to him. 
However Taj Khan was unable to effect ® anything owing to 
the impregnability of that mountain retreat, and accordingly 
sent iOiawass Khan the message of Islem Shah promising him 
safety.^ He, relying upon the word of a Muslim, came ^ and had 
an interview with Taj Khan, who instantly ® had him put to death 
and sent his head^ to Salim Shah at the township ® of Bin (Bau), 
and after burying his body ® at the township of Sarastu, in the 
neighbourhood of Sambal, transferred it thence to Dihli. This 
event happened in the year 959 H. (A.D, 1551). As a chrono- 


X MS. (A) reads . 

% aJJ( Zakira-lldh. Saqdhum rabhuhum (hardhan. 

The mindful of God. May thoir Lord give them to drink a 

draught of wine. 

Each of these gives the date 957. H. 

3 MSS. (A) (B) O.A.U, 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert j. i MSS. (A) (B) 

* MS. (B) omits tali jb j. 

1 MS. (B) omits and reads (yUjAw for 
» MSS. (A) (B) omits » MS. (A) J. 
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" graphical record they invented the words Musihat ha^Qlam shud} 
that is to say, A calamity for the world. 

One of his magnanimous acts was the following. On his arrival 
10 . at Kalpi in the company of Shir Shah he gave two lake of rupees 
to the sweetmeat sellers of that city so that they might send 
sugarcane to Rautanblior without intermission. In the same way 
also he gave money to all the mango gardens of Baiana, so that 
they might send mangoes day after day * to the halting-places for 
the poor and necessitous. 

In the meantime Shir Shah died, and Salim Shah appointed 
persons who recovered the sum of twenty -four thousand rupees ^ 
which remained of that money, and on receiving it put it into the 
treasury. 

In this same year Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-haiyy, the son of Shaikh 
Jamali Kanbawi of Dihli,^ who was adorned with excellencies of 
science and poetry, ^ and was a devout man,® and the boon 
companion and specially favoured intimate of Islem Shah, 
delivered up the life entrusted to his keeping, and Saiyyid Shah 
Mir of Agra invented the following chi'onogram : — 

He said — 

My name in itself would fuimish the tarilch 

At such time as *abd (the slave) was not in the midst of ifc.7 

Among tbe events which happened during the time that Islem 
S]}ah was encamped at Bin was the following. One day in the 

I A footnote to the text says that these words give the date 989 and that 
therefore there is some mistake. 

It appears that the real reading should be muaihat ha '‘dm 

ihud^ which would give the correct date, and this is in fact the reading in 
MS. {A}* The text should accordingly be corrected in accordance with this, 
and we should translate, A general calamity. 

* MSS.(A)(B) 

8 MS. (B) omits and reads \) after instead of as in the 

text. 

♦ MS. (A) 5 MS. (A) reads for 

S .MS. (B) reads a generous man. 

I The lines run thus • ^ 

If we take the name ^5*^ and remove from it the oentre word 

^ahd which means a slave we find the remaining words give the date 959 H. 
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interval between two times of prayer Islem Shah was sitting at ease 
npon bis roadster, ^ aud was proceeding with a small escort from 
the camp to visit the fort of Man Gafh,* which lies at a distance 
of five or six krohs or thereabouts, in accordance with his usual 
custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front of him and 
blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his armpit like 
the proverbial Taabat;a Sharran,^ under pretence of seeking 
redress (for some grievance) came forward and aimed * a blow 
at him. Salim Shah, however, with great adroitness caught the 
blow upon the head of his whip. The handle of the whip was cut 
through and a slight wound was inflicted upon his face. When 
the man raised his arm to strike a second blow Salim Shah sprang 
forward aud hurled himself upon that ruffian, and wrested the 
sword from his hand. At this instant Daulat Ajyara, the 

son of Sa^awal Khan, who was the chosen intimate and bosom 
friend of Islem ghali, galloped up and dealt a blow at that 411 - 
miscreant. Others also came up and enquired from him the 
reason for his action. Salim Shah did not approve of this ^ and 
said : ‘ This wretch will destroy the houses of numberless people, 
lose no time in taking due vengeance on him.^ However he recog- 
nised that sword as the one be Imd given to Iqbal Stan. This 
Iqbal IQiian was one of the scum and ofi-scourings of Hindustan 
who had rendered Shir Shah several services. He was so exceed- 
ill-favoured,® mean-looking, and oafish in appearance that 
they used to call him Rabmatu-llahi, which iu Hindustan is the term 


Head for 

i MSS. (A) (B) 

S 1^ Tho isurname of §abit-bin'Jlbor bln Safyan abFahmi, a 

famoas Arab athlete and warrior, who was so called according to some 
because the sword never quitted him, or because he put beneath his arm -pit 
(^1) a quiver of arrows, and took a bow, or put beneath his arm-pit a 
knife and came to an assembly of Arabs and smote some of them, see Lane 
fi. r. According to the account in the Aghani. he acquired his name 

from having slain a lion in a dark night in the midst of a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning ; when morning came he brought the Hon to his 
companions under his arm, and they said, Laqadd taabaf,u sharran ; “ Verily he 
has put destruction under his arm.” 

* MSS. (A) (B) Ji 6 MSS. (A) (B) oi? 

MS. (B) omits f MS. (A) omits inserting it after 
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applied to a ■weaver.* Islem Sbah himself* had raised him from 
the very lowest of the low, and had given him a position of inti- 
macy with the highest, so that he made him the envy of the noble 
Amirs,® and would not permit him to be out of his sight for one 
moment. From that day forward, wlien he recognised that sword, 
he deprived him of his rank, so that ^ he made him an example ® 
of the saying : W very thing returns to its original state ; but in spite 
of the incitation of the Amirs of the Afghans that he should put 
him to death, he replied, “ I am heartily ashamed to destroy the 
man of my own training.® 

Verse^ 

Water cannot swallow down wood, knowest thou why ? 

It is ashamed ^ to destroy that which it has reared. 

Islem Shah, who had for this same reason become distrustful of 
Afghans, now became afflicted with complications of his disease, 
and increased the opium in his wine,® and the snake-bitten one 
drank a draught of poison,® and thirsting for the blood of the 
Afghans, became more than ever set upon eradicating them. 
The crisis was as though it was saying to him : 

Verse, 

Thou hast laid a foundation, which will destroy’ thy family, 

Oh, thou whose family is destroyed, wluit a foundation thou 
hast laid I 


i j'ulaha, MS. (A) reads Either reading may bo accepted. 

If we read as in the text the translation will be as above, with the 

implied meaning of that stupidity for which weavers are proverbially noted. 

See Fallon’s Dictionary s.r. 

If we read the meaning will be dnll, apathetic, stupid. 

* MS. (A) inserts and omits inserting this after 

B MS. (A) omits here. ♦ MS.(A) 13 

B MS. (A) omitg B MS. (13) for **“*{^. 

1 MS. (A) roads for MS. (13) omit ). 

B MS. (A) vir*- 

9 MSS. (A) (BJ The meaning appears to be that the c^inm he 

took as an anodyne acted as a poison, and increased the effects of the disease 
from which he was already sufforingt 

in at a IKr>\ . lA, . i tt 
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After these events Islem Shah returned ^ towards GwSliAry 
which he had made his metropolis, and had arrived at Dihli * when 
tidings arrived that -Muhammad Humayun Padshah had reached 
the banks of the Indus, with the aim of conquering Hindustan. 

Islem iShah just at the ^ very moment when tiiis tidings arrived, 412 
had applied a leech ♦’to his throat, but instantly took it off, dashed 
some water upon his head,^ and binding up his throat with linen 
rags ® ordered his army to proceed, and ^ the lirst day coverings 
three krohsj encamped, and the rank and file of his army who 
were at the last gasp from drunkenness, involuntarily followed 
him as though led by a halter round their necks. Certain of the 
Vazirs who were well-disposed to him ® represented that inasmuch 
as a powerful foe had come against him, and his soldiery were 
worthless, it would be just as welMf orders were giveti for their 
pay to be issued to them. Islem Shah replied that if ® he were 
to give them money at that particular time they would attribute 
it to his being weak and in straits, so I will wait, said he, till my 
return after this victory, when I will give them, with one stroke 
of the pen, two years pay. The soldiers had patience and without 
a murmur awaited what fortune Providence would bring them, 
at the same time expecting some sudden calamity, and in spite 
of their state of unpreparedness arrived at the encampment. 
When it was reported to Islem Shah that the artillery was ready, 
but that, as the bullocks for tne gun-carriages had been left at ' 
Gwaliar, they awaited his orders, he replied, ‘ What possible use are 
such a crowd of thousands of infantry and cavalry, ai*e they to get 
tiieir monthly pay for nothing ? ’ accordingly he made them all do 


* MS, (A) omits here and inserts it after in the next line. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 Read cjf MSS. (A) (B). 

♦ MS. (A) reads probably a copyist’s error for 
or ’Vi- 

6 Omits ^ MS. (A). 8 Jaffa, MS (A) rends ‘^bo (?) 

T Insert MSS. (A) (B). ^ MS. (A) insert before 

^ MS. (A) put jt^\ before not after it as in the text. 

MS. (B) omit 

n MS. (A). reads for ^1 . MSS. (A) (Bj read for 

18 Text MS (A) reads MS. (B) 

67 
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the work of bullocks/ and ordered them to drag the gun 
carriages, thus pioving the truth of the following: — 

Vei'se, 

These whom you see are not all human beings, 

Most of them are tailless oxen and asses.* 

Some of the large mortars were of such a size that it took one or . 
two thousand men, more or less, to drag each one.* At this rate of 
speed they reached the Panjab in the course of seven days. 
Humayuu Padsjiah in person, in accordance with certain advan- 
tageous plans he had formed, advanced as far as Banbhar,* at 
the skirt of the mountain range to the north of the Kashmir 
13. frontier,^ and then returned towards ^ Kabul. A short resume 
of these events will be given in its proper place if the Most High 
God so will it.® 

Islem Shah also upon hearing this tidings ^ fled ® with all 
haste from L&hor to Gwaliar. In the course of his retreat 
aiTiving in the neighbourhood of the township of Anberi,* ho 
was occupied in hunting, when a band of ruffians,^® at the instiga- 
tion of certain of the Amirs, blocked his path, and meditated 
doing him harm, but a messenger arrived who informed Islem 
^ah of this design, and he consequently entered the city by 
another road,** and after putting to death** a number of men, 
among whom were Bahau-d-Din and Mahmud and Mada,^* who 
were ** the fountain heads of the rebellion attempted by the 

1 Omit MSS. (A) (B). MS. (A) reads 

> The text reads 

MS. (A) inserts after and omit the second replacing it by jt 

* At the foot of the Alidek range. See Rennell’s map, Tieff., Vol. III. 

Behnbur, MSS. (A) (B) read Banbhar, The text reads Banhar, 

♦ MS, (A) omits Jl. ^ MS. (B) reads cbl? ^ to Kabul. 

• MS. (A) inserts between and 

1 MS. (A) omits ® MS. (A) jir** 

• This is the reading of the text; but MSS. (A) (B) read Aniari. 

10 Text MS. (B) reads U MS. (A) 

1* MSS. (A) (B) lAxiUj. 

10 MS. (B) omits these last names and reads and others. 

U MS. (A) ^ for Aidji. 
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mutineers, imprisoned all persons against whom he entertained 
sQspicion, afterwards patting them to death. Then he threw 
open the doors of the treasury and issued a public order directing 
the issue of two years pay to the soldiery, ^ and sent written 
despatches to the Amirs of five thousand and ten thousand to this 
effect. Some of the troops received the pay, others did not. At 
this very time the array of Pate, who is the most powerful of all 
powei-ful foes, made an onslaught upon him.* 

Verse. 

That man owned a single ass, but had no pack-saddle, 

He found a pack-saddle, but in the meantime the wolf had 
made off with the ass.® 

* Among the forces which overthrew him was, it is said, a 
carbuncle which appeared in the neighbourhood of his seat, 
others assert that it was cancer. 

He was beside himself with pain and ^ had himself bled, but 
without relief. Wliilst in this state of distress and prostration, 
he used from time to time to say, ‘ I had no idea that God was 
so extremely powerful,* ® and while in this condition, as long as 
he retained consciousness he ordered Daulat Khun to sit facing 
him, and would not cast a glance in any other direction save on 414 . 
his face alone.'^ 

Verse. 

Maljimud gives not a soul to the Angel (of Death) 

Until he sees him in the form of Ayfiz. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had lapsed into unconscious- 
ness, he would now and hen open his eyes, and these words would 

1 MS. (B) 

* A footnote di recta attention to a suggested variation in the text by 

placing ^ after instead of before those words. This is the 

reading found in MS. (A) and is obviously correct. 

® A proverbial saying of this kind is— 

When I had pease I had no teeth; now my teeth have come I have no pease* 

* Omit i MS. (A). 

t Insert « MSS. (A) (B). 

1 MS. (B) omit. before MS. (A) read. .—V for V^- 
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come ' to hiH lips ‘ Where is Ajyara.** They say also that although 
lie found it excessively difficult to turn from one side to the other, 
yefc he would not consent to their giving Daulat Khan the trouble of 
coming in front of him, but he would say, * Please turn my face in 
his direction.* 

One day he saw that Daulat Khan was absent and asked ‘ where 
can he he ? * They replied he has probably gone to the house of one 
of his relatives. Then he knew that to all appearance he was 
playing a time-serving part with others. At that moment Daulat 
Khan arrived and Islem Shah quoted this verse: — 

Thou knowest my value, how faithful I am s 

Stay ! before thou seekeat the companionship of other friends. 

It is reported on excellent authority also that Islem Shah had 
ordered ^ the treasury-officer that he should give Daulat Khan 
every day for his personal expenses as much as a lah of tankas, 
as a matter of course and unasked,^ but that if asked for a larger 
sum he should produce it for his use. At last seeing that his 
condition became more grave day by day, nay, hour by hour, his 
physicians despaired of relieving him. 

Verse. 

In one small detail the whole of the philosophers have been 
found wanting, 

For what can man do agninst the Etei nal decree.^ 

Wlien the natural causes of the pulse depart from the funda- 
mental movement,'^ 

J MS. (B) 

* Dnulat Khtni Ajyara, who has beoii before mentioned. Mf^S. (A) (B) 

read Ajydra, but the text reads (5) llaiydra with a note of 

interrogation. Ajyara is tlie right reading. 

I For MS. (A) read ♦ MSS. (A) fB) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read ^ for 

Qur’an II, iii. 



The originator of the heavens and the earth, when he decrees a matter he 
doth but say unto it, BE, arid it is. 

1 Tlie modifying causes of the pulse are classified by Sadidi thus : (1) 
mmik or constant snob as animal force in the heart and vessels, (2) 
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The foot of Aflatun himself becomes fixed in the mire of help- 
lessness. 

When the conduct of nature turns towards disoi\iei% 

The Qanun ^ of Bu ‘Ali lies useless in the hand. 

At last he left this world of regrets, wounded by countless 
sorrows, and abandoned his kingdom to the desire of his enemies. 
The duration of his reign was nine years. His body was taken 
to Sahsaram and buried by the side of his father. This event 
occurred in the year 961 H.,* and by a coincidence it happened 
that in the course of this (self-same) year ® Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat, who had adorned the throne with justice ^ and equity and 
the fear of God, drank the cup of martyrdom at the hands of his 
servant Buihan.^ Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahri,^ the king of the Dakhan, 
also took his way to the ocean of non-existence, and Mir Saiyyid 
Na‘matu-llah, whose poetical name was Rusuli,^ who was one 
of the incomparable learned men and a close companion of Islem 
Shah, wrote this chronogram : — 

Verse. 

At one time came the decline of tlireo emperors, 

Whose justice made Hindustan the abode of safety ; 


niu^aiyyir or variable, such as ago, sex, sleeping or waking ; exercise, 
batbing— others of this class arc external or accicleiital, such as, fevorisbness, 
and inflammations. Tho pulse says, he is necessary for the quieting of the 
natural boat, and for dispelling vapours. It is opposed by rigidity of the 
vessels and weakness of the animal powers. See SadidT, p. 64, et. seqq. 

Qdnun-i-Bil ^Alh This is the famous 
Qanun fi-t,4ihh, canon medicimc, by the celebrated Biiaikb Abu ‘All ljussain 
bin ‘Abdu-llah commonly known as Ibn Srna (Avicenna). See Iluji Khallfah, 
No. 9354. 

* Abu SIna was a famous Muhammadan physician who was born in Bakhara^ 
and died at Hamadan in July 1037 A.D., 427 A.H. 

(H.K. says 428 A.H.). See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary f p. 20. 

• MSS. (A) (B) both write j ^ ^ omitting J which is added 

in the text. 

8 JU* MSS. (A) (B). ♦ MS. (B) reads 

• The text reads ^ ^ a panning comment on the servant’s namer 

which will not admit of translation. 

• See Beale, O. B. J>. for an account of the Nizam- Sbahl dynasty. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) the text reads Rishwati. 


415 . 
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Ode was Mahmud the Emperor of Gujer&t, 

Who, like his empire, was still in the pride of youth ; 

The second was Islem Sl^ah, that mine of beneficence, 

Whose beloved son ^ was Sher S2?an ; 

Tlie third was Niztou-l-Mulk Bahri 

Who as Emperor was seated on the throne of the Dakhan. 

If you ask of me a idrihh for the death of these three * 
Emperors ? 

I answer ZawdUi-Mkusru^n.^ 

Islem Shah notwithstanding his not having read poetry had 
416 . many apt quotations in his memory, and being a clever critic, used 
constantly to practise the art of versification with Amir Saiyyid 
Na^mat Rusnli,* and used to compose many elegant verses and to 
enjoy listening to those of his fellow poet. Moreover he was 
highly esteemed by the learned and religious men ^ of his time. 
They say that when he reached Alwar on his way to the Panjab, 
he one day caught sight of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpur® who 
was at some distance coming towards him ; addressing his at- 
tendants he said : “ Have you any idea who this is who is ap- 
proaching.** They replied : “Who is it, please inform us.*’ ^ He said : 
“ Babar Pada}iah had five sons, of whom four® left Hindustan and 
one remained.” They said “and who is that one ? ** He replied : “ This 
Mulla who is approaching.” Sarmast Khan said : “What is the use of 
keeping up connection with such a vicious person P ** ® He replied 
“ What can I do, when I can find no better than he ? ** And when 
Mulla ‘Abdu-llah came up he ordered him to sit upon his own 
throne, and bestowed upon him a bead-roll of pearls, valued at 
twenty thousand rupees,^* which had at that moment arrived as 

1 MS. (A) reads * MS. (A) 

B ZawdUi-ihusrudn. The decline of fche Smperors. The 

letters of Zaw&l-i-ldkusrudn give the date 961 H. See note 2 supra, 

^ MSS. (A) (B). The text as before reads Rishwati. 

* MS. (A) omits y. ® MS. (A) omits l> 

T MSS. (A) (B) « MSS. (A) (B) 

^ Text reads {MS. (A) reads seditious. MS. (B) reads 

parasitic. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 11 MSS. (A) (B) 

1« Omit *} befor. OHrf. MSS. (A) (B). 
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a present from some place. He never missed tlie public prayers, 
and never touched any intoxicants ^ not even janz^^ [and 
Shaikh Salim Chisliti of Fathpftr and Ilafiz Nizam of Badioti 
were both of them his imams].® 

FiKOz Shah ibn-i-Islem Shah, 

Who was called Flruz Kfaan, was raised to the throne in succes* 
sioii to his father at the age of twelve * with the title of Padghah.® 

The affairs of the kingdom did not prosper in his hands, and 
Mubariz Khan the son of Nizam Kh^n ® Sur, who was brother’s 
son to Islem Sljah,^ after three days attempted the life of that 
innocent one, and although Bibl Ba’i, who was the sister of Mu- 
baiiz £ban,® and the wife of Islem ^ah, fell at his feet and 
besought him piteously saying : Ah my brother, spare the life of 417 * 
this poor harmless boy, and let me take my own way and bear him 
away ® to some place where no one will have a trace of Idm, and 
where he will have nothing to do with sovereignty, nay, will not 
even mention the name of kingship.” That pitiless tyrant would 
not heed her, but entered the palace and cut off the boy’s head 
under the very eyes of his mother. At this day his issue is cut 
off just as the lino of Islam Shah ; and it is said that Islem Shah 

i MS. (A) reads j\ j, ^ variant given in a footnote 

to the text reads t)n the whole the textual 

reading seems the best adding us in the two readings given* 

5 Jauzu mdnil. Datura, sp. alba. D. fastuosa N.O. Solanaceoe 

called in Hiudastani dhaturd, and in Sanskrit from elegant, 

and injurious. (Wilson). Used as a narcotic and intoxicant. Accord- 
ing to the Makhianud^adiviya a wine is made from the juice of the leaves. 

An overdose is said to produce symptoms resembling delirium e potUj the 
patient raving and chasing imaginary animals along the walls of the room. 

8 These words are not in the text but both MSS. (A) (B) read 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) read thus The text reads ten. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) * MS. (B) reads 

*1 M&. (A) reads J Jctj 

Who was brother’s son to gher Shah, and uncle’s son and wife’s brother to 
Islem Shah. 

» MS. (A). 9 MS. (A) ij^ 10 MS. (A) omit* JO*. 

H MS. (A) 
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had made sev'eral attempts upon the life of Mubariz Khan, and 
used to say to his wife, “ If yon value your child keep clear of 
your brother,^ and if you wish to preserve the one, take away all 
hope of life from the other.’* She used to say in a deprecatory 
way, “ My brother spends all his time in amusing himself,* and 
the robe of royalty is in no way suitable to his standard of ambi- 
tion ; give up the idea of destroying him.” ^ Islem Shah how- 
ever, whenever he saw Mubariz Shan used to say to his wife in a 
reproachful way, In the end you will regret this at a time when 
regret will avail nothing.” And at last the prophecy of Islem Shah, 
which he had made by his judgment of physiognomy, was con- 
firmed to the letter.* 

Yerse. 

Whatever the young man sees the mirror, 

The old man sees that same in the unbaked brick. ^ 

Sultan Muhammaj) ‘Adil commonly known as ‘AdlI,® 

Who was the sou of Nizam Khiin Sfn*,’^ and went by the name 
of Mubariz !^au, ascended the throne with the concurrence of 
the principal Amirs and Vnzirs, and caused himself to be ad- 
dressed by the above title.® The general public however used to 
418. call him ‘Adll, and that name even ^ they perverted to Andhli 
which has the commonly accepted signification of “blind.” At 
the commencement of his reign, having heard of the conduct of 
Muhammad Adil ibn Tu gh laq Sbah,^^ ho used to imitate him in 
lavishing money, and having opened the doors of his treasury he 

1 MSS. (A) fB) omit 

» Omit y MSS. (A) (B). » MS. (B) omits jt. 

♦ In MS. (A) these words precede the verse, and read : 

aA ^ j, MS. (B) omits 

•MS. (A) reads of a footnote variant reads 

(old) for (baked). I follow the reading of the text, taking the mean- 

ing to be that the aged can see the tendency of the young as clearly as the 
young can see the reflection in a mirror. 

* See Ain-i-AAjbttri II, (J.) 221 n. 3. 

1 MS. (A) reads A^ ejlA. ^^1 omitting A5' and ^ «S[yi. 

8 MS. (B) 9 MS. (A) oriiitB>id. 

10 means “ a blind woman.” 

“ MS. (A) reads 



aimed at securing ^ the goodwill of great and small : and he had 
made arrows tipped with ^ gold of a money value of five hundred 
tatikahs and used to throw them. Whatever^ poor person’s 
house they used to fall at, he then bestowed that amount in money 
upon him and used to take back the katlha-hnsh^ this fitful Iiabit 
however quickly ^ came to an end after a few days. 

Fcrjse. 

Inorganic matter is one thing : spontaneous growth is another. 

If tlie tears flow down upon the checks, 

True weeping is easily distinguished fi-om false. 

The rank of Vnzir and Vakil was bestowed upon one Shamfdjer 
Khan, a slave who was tlio younger brother of Khawas^ Khan 
and Daulat Khan, the “ new-Musliio,” a protege of thci Luhani ^ 
factioru He also gave uncontrolled authority to Hinmn the 
greengrocer, of the township of Revvarl in Mlwat, whom Islem 
Shall had gradually elevated from the position of police' suj erin- 
iendenb of the bazars and confirmer of punisliments, and bad 
by degrees made into a trusted confidant.^ He now gave him 
the superintendence of all important affairs both military and 
civil. 

Inasmuch as ‘Adli had originally been accustomed to the 
profession 7 of music and dancing, and was fond of a life of ease 
and luxury, and was otiose in his habits, lie was by no means fitted 
for tlie conduct of military nlfaii's, or tlie duties of civil 
administration; snperadded to tliis was tlie inurdor of Finiz Khan 
and his unbounded confidence in Hinifin. Accordingly these 
Amirs who were of true Afghan descent, evinced a great repug- 
nance to obey him, and aroused such widespread feelings of 

1 MS. (A) • 

S Text MS. (A) MS, (B) 

The reading of the text is unintelligible. Wo should road in the 

meaning of a bamboo shaft. Firi^ta’s reading is quite clear lie says 
Bo ; Text, p. 439.... 

That is, Katahy a bamboo shaft, whose head was one tola of gold. 

* MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) A-i 

B MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) ^Uj^l 

T MS. (A) reads for 

68 
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shftni©, that hardlj^ had a month passed since his accession, when 
6n all Bides rebellions arose, and they became rulers of their 
several clans. Sedition awoke from its heavy slumber, the bonds 
of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islem Shah 
419 . snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme : 

Verse, 

When the heart of the times writhes, the bond of fellowship 
snaps. 

When a flaw appears ^ in the string, the pearls are scattered. 

One day when, liaving summoned the most renowned Amirs to the 
durbar hall of the fort of Gwalior, ‘Adli was engaged in distributing 
jfigirs, he ordered that the Sarkar of Qanauj should be transferred 
from Shah Muhammad Farniali, and given in perpetuity to 
Sarmast j^han Sarbani, [Shah MnhamrnQd was ill],* whereupon 
his son Sikandar, who was a brave, handsome, aTjd well-built youth 
spoke fiercely with regard to jdigir. Shah Muhammad how- 
ever admonished ^ him in gentlo terms and forbade him to speak 
thus, but ho answered his father “ Once Sher Shah placed you in 
an iron cage and kept you a prisoner for some yeai s, while Islem 
Shah made you the captive of his kindness and by intercession 
and influence obtained your release. Now the Sur faction are 
attempting to destroy us, and you do not understand their in- 
famous design ; * thereupon he began to abuse Sarmast Khan with 
all the petulance of youth and the arrogant pride of race and said : 
“ Now our affairs have come to such a pass ^ that this dog-seller ® 
is to enjoy omv jagiry Sarmast Khan, who was a tall, powerful 
man full of energy, placed his band upon the shoulder of 
Sikandar intending to make him prisoner by underhand means, and 
said : “My boy, why are you saying all these bitter things,” Sikandar 
however perceived his intention, clapped his hand to his dagger, 
and struck Sarmast Khan such a deadly blow over the shoulder 
blade, that he fell on the spot unconscious and died. Sikandar 
Khan also made some others of those hell-dogs so heavy of head 

I MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) adds the words in brackets j. 

» MS. (A) . MS. (A) omits t). 

» MS. (A) 4^1^. 6 MS. (A) crtljf. 

1 Text MSS. (A) (B) read jyi. 
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and sleep-fitrickeii * that they will never wake • till the morn of 
tlie great assembly, and certain others remained so intoxicated 
that they spent the remainder of their lives in recovering from it.® 

• Verse. 

Thine eye which was wonderful in slaying thy lovers 
Would slay one and cast its glance upon another. 

It was currently reported that from the time when * the 
dagger was first invented in Hindustan no person can have ever 
used it in the way that Sikandar Khan did. A tumult arose 
among the people, and ‘Adli fled and entered the women’s quarters 
and put up the chain on the inside. Sikandar after that ho had 
killed some and wounded ^ others, at last njade towards ‘Adli 
and® aimed a blow at him with a sword, which however stiuck a 
plank of the door: had he attacked him in the first instance he 
would have despatched him. The Amirs of ‘Adll’s party shewed 
themselves in their true colours that day, as most of them cast 
away their swords 7 and took to flight, and wore going about 
distractedly, till at last, after Siktindar had done as much mischief 
as salt in the yeast, they attacked him simultaneously fiom all 
sides. This contest wont on for three or four hours, whon^ Sikandar 
fell to a blow from the sword of Ibiahlm Khan Sur, sister’s 
husband to ‘Adli, and k^iah Mn^ummad was struck down by the 
sword of Daulat Khan Luhani,*^ both of them taking their way to 
the city of non-existence. It so happened that on that day 
before the assembly of that meeting Taj Khan Karranl, the 


1 MS. (A) MS. (B) road 

8 MS. (A) 0^^ 

8 Road here i® the reading of MSS, (A) (B) 

and is far preferable to the reading in the text. 

♦ MS. (A) reads » MS. (A) C..a.U 

. « MSS. (A (B) J . 

I MS. (B) reads 3' Most of them 

throw themselves from the walls. This is also the reading given iu a foot- 
note variant to the text. 

8 The addition of salt to yeast is said to check its fermentative powers, 

9 MSS. (A) (B) J. MS. (A) omits fAi. 

II MS. (A) 


420 
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brotlier of ‘Amad and Suleiman, who eventually became the 
autocratic ^ ruler of the province of Bengal, and gave himself the 
title 3 of Pazrat A‘ala, having left the audience ball of ‘Adli was 
going outside the fort, when on his way he met with Shah 
Muhammad Farmall. They asked ^ after each other’s affairs, 
and Taj Khan said: “I see signs of mischief, and consequently I 
am removing my manly footsteps outside this circle,^ and am 
421. outside. Do you too come with me and follow my lead,^ for 

the scale has turned. 

Verse, 

When you see that your friends are no longer friendly, 

Consider that flight is an opportunity to be seized. 

But inasmuch as the hand of death had seized the skirt of Shah 
Muhammad and was dragging him to the grave, ^ he would not 
consent to this advice and went to ‘Adli. 

Fer.se. 

When the nppointed time of the quarry comes it goes towards 
the huntsman. 

And that which was written in his fate befel him ; Taj Khan in 
full daylight fled from Gwaliar toward.s Bengal and ‘Adli sent 
an armed party in pursuit of him, and^ liimself also started to 
follow him, in front of the township of ChhapramauS in the 
district of Qauauj an engagement took place between the two 
pai ties. The stars iu tlieir courses fought for ‘Adli, and his army 

I MSS. (A) (B) road and MS. (A) reads for 

8 MSS. (A) (B) j j should be omitted. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) road which is better tlian the textual reading 

^ MiSS. (A) (B) read (B) 

8 MS. (A) reads wrongly for 

« MS. (A) roads \) and MSS. (A) (B) read 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (B) The te.\t is without dots. MS. (A) reads V® 

Chheramau. 
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was victorious, I and Taj Khan turning in flight; madetlie best of his 
way to Chhinar,* wherever he found the authorities favourable 
to ‘Adli he made prisoners^ of them, and laid hands on whatever 
cash and valuables he could find. A hundred head of elephants 
also fell into his hands. Thus ho proceeded till he joined hands 
with Suleiman and Tmad and Khwaja Ilyas who held sway over 
certain 'pargnnas on the banks of the Ganges and other places. 
Then he openly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘Adli arrived at 
Chunar,*^ and tlie Karriinis on the banks of the river ^ Ganges 
came out to fight with him. IJimun asked for a halka of elejdiants, 
that is to say, a hundred elephants, and fought a desjierato battlo 
with them gaining a victory. And ‘Adli while in Chunar in- 
tended to seize ^ Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan Sfir, one 
of tlio cousins of Sher Khan, but the sister of ‘Adli, who was 
married to him, became aware of this intention, and brought him 
down by a secret passage ^ from the foi t. Ibiahim IChan made 
his way towards Baiana and Hindun which was his father’s yd(/7r ; 
‘Adli despatched ‘Isa Khan Niyazi after Ibrahim Khan, and they 
fought a battle^ in the vicinity of Kalpi, the breeze of victory 
fanned the standards of Ibrahim Khan, and he gained the day. 
Then having assembled a large following, and entering that 
country, be proclaimed himself sovereign.^ ‘Adli thereupon 
disengaged himself from the • Karranis, and came against 
Ibrahim Khan to attack hina, and when lie arrived near the 
river Jon, Ibrahim Khan made overtiirijs, and sent a message 
saying: “ If iiai Husain dilwaui, and Bihar Kh an Sarwani, to 
whom Islem ^ah gave the title of A‘zam Jiurnayfiu, with some 
others** of the Amirs noble and renowned, will come and reassure 
me,*^ then will 1 in reliance upon tlnnr assurances agiee to make 

1 The textual readitig is wroni<, omit, rcjutiu^ with MSS. (A) (B) 

2 MS. (A) MS. (B) msS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B). MSS. (A) (B) 

6 MS. (Aj 

7 MS. (A) reads Jt b which is better than the 

text. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 9 MSS. (A) (B) j\ 

MS, (A) omits ** MS, (A) reads 

h» MS. (A) omits ‘3 MS. (B) reads 


422 . 
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submission to you.” ‘Adli ^ accordingly sent them, and no sooner 
had they arrived than they gave in their allegiance to Ibrahim 
Khan, giving him the title of Sultan Ibrahim, and thus putting* ' 
a different complexion upon the dispute, raised the standard of 
insurreotiou against ‘Adli. 

The Khufbah was read in the name of Ibrahim TGban in ilgia 
and certain otlier districts, while ‘Adli, realising that he was nob 
able to cope with him, left Gwaliar for Bliatta, and tlience returned 
towards Chunar * taking with him * large amounts of treasure, 
many elephants and a large following. 

After the death of Islem Shah, at the time when the kings of 
clans arose,^ Ahmad Khiin Snr, one of tlie ootisins of Sher Shah, 
who had to wife the second sister of ‘Adll, a man of distinguished 
bravery and endurance, sat in conference witli ^ tiie Amirs of the 
Panjib, and implanted in their minds all sorbs of evil notions 
regarding ‘Adli and of his unfitness, (they being already ill- 
disposed towards him) and with the aid and assistance of Tatar 
423. Sban Kasi,7 and Habib Khan, and Na^lb Khan Tughuji, who had 
attained this title from ^er Shah,*^ declared open war against 
‘Adli, and ^ assuming the title of Sultan Sikandar and reading 
the IQinthah^ and entertaining hopes of still further increase of 
power proceeded to Dihli and 5gra.^^ 

On the other hand, Ibrahim having collected a large army 
confronted Sikandar at Farah,^* which is situated at a distance of 
ten krohs from Agra. 

Most of the noted Amirs, such as Haji Khan Sultani, Governor 
. of Alwar, who was virtually a king, and Rai Hussain Jilwaiii ** 
and Mas‘aud Khan and Husain Khan Ghilzai were on the side of 
Ibrahim. To some two hundred of them Ibrahim had given royal 


I Omit j. MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (B) ^ (1^) omits 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit reading 

^ MS. (B) omits both and 0 

T A footnote variant reads Kdlp}. 8 Mg, (a) reads 

* MSB. (A» (B) J. jj) MS. (A) reads jjj in error. 

>1 MSS. (A) (1?) 1» MS. (B) ^ ctlS*. 

MSS. (A) (B) fj>. 1 * MS. (A) 
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teiits and staiidards, and ensigns ^ and kettle drams, and it fre- 
quently happened tliat to anyone who came and brought with 
him ten or fifteen horsemen he gave a sort of makeshift flag-staff 
with a bit of red rag wrapped round it, simply to gain favour and 
to attract people, bestowing upon him also a grant of dignity and 
B,jdgir,^ In this way nearly eighty thousand men flocked to him ; 
and on the day when Hajl Khan came from Alwar and gave in 
his allegiance to him, he shhwed him gi^eat favour bestowing upon 
him a lofty and spacious tent covered on the outside with saqirldf^ * 
of Portugal, and on the inside with Frankish velvet, had it freshly 
pitched for him. Moreover he lavished upon Haji Khan magni- 
ficent carpets, and vessels of gold and silver and all other 
requirements on the same scale : accordiiigl}’^ he entered the tent 
without hesitation and there took up his abode. This treatment 
occasioned great envy and jealousy* among the Amirs of pure 
Afghan blood vvlio became disheartened and spared not to express 
• their discontent among themselves. Isknndar, who had a following 
of twelve thousand men, inasmuch as he estimated the army of 
Ibrahim as being more numerous than bis own, sbilly-shallied 
and made overtures for peace, and wrote a treaty in the following 
terms, that from Dihli to the eastern extremity of Hindustan as 424 . 
far as could be arranged,^ should belong to Ibrahim Kban,® and 
that the country of the Panjab and Multan as far as possible 
should belong to Sikandar, so that he might attain the object for 
which the Mughuls came to Hindustan. The Afghans of both 


I The text here reads MS. (A) however rends The true 

reading should evidently bo which according to M. Pavet de Courteilles 

means a standard composed of the tail of the (Qufas or Tibetan yak) 

fixed to a pole. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (B) reads mqirldt Dozy, however, gives no snob form of 

the word and the word is probably siqhlf,, meaning a silken stuff 

brocaded with gold. See Dozy s. v. See also Yule and Burnett Glossary s, v, 
Suclat also, Bkeat Etym : Diet. s.v. Scarlet. 

* Another instance of Badaoni^s use of in this unusual sense. 

8 We should apparently read here MS. (B) omits 

the words altogether. MS. (A) agrees with the text, which however does not 
seem satisfactory. 

® MS. (A) omits e/A. 
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arinif‘8, wlio were blood-relations or connections of each other* 
were pleased afc the prospect of a peaceful settlement, and Kala 
BJifir ‘ the brother of Sikandar, and the Amirs of the Panj 
JJhaiya which means “the five brothers,^’ who were* with the 
Bword the marvel of the agei, made this additional stipulation that 
if after that Ibrahim (Khan)^ gets possession^ of the treasury 
of ‘Adli and the kingdom of Bhatta, which is near being 
realised, he shall make .us partnci’s*in boili of these gains, then 
all well and good,^' but if not we wdll annul the ])eace. Sikandar 
agreed to this proposition,^ and the ma jority of the Amirs of 
Ibrahim (IQian) impressed upon him tliat there was no danger to 
be apju-ehended from agreeing ^ to this proposal, inasmuch as the 
treasury and kingdom of Bhatta would certainly be theirs, “and 
then,” said they, “ it will require a man to o|)pose ^ us (success- 
fully), while for the present, at any rate, we shall have tided over 
this diSiculty satisfactorily : 

Verse, • 

Be not proud, for I hold the staff of wisdom in my hand, 

Tlio arm of riot is long (and) a stick has two ends. 

Ibrahim came round to this view but Mas‘ud fflian and Husain 
Klian Ghilz’ai with some of the new Amirs said : “ Seeing that in 
the end the matters in dispute between us and Sikandar will one 
day have to be decided by the sword, now .that our party has 
increased, wliilo his following is exceedingly small, why should 
w^e not decide the matter at oiiee,'^ and not desist until we have 
secured ourselves against a repetition of this in the future. To 
agree to peace now will be a confession of w^eakuess on our part, 
426 . and an admission of the bravery of our enemies.” Upon ‘Adli 

1 MSS. (A) (B) so also Firishta. The text roads Kala Pahur. 

2 MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (B) adds 

* MS. (B) reads which seems better than the text. 

& MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (B) reads isb for 

T MS. (B) 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MSS. (A) (B) read iXjT ji> be 

*0 MSS. (A) (B) omit J. That is to say, a staff is a weapon both of 
offence and defence. 

n MS. (A) reads • but the textual is better. 

12 MS. (B) roads 

1^'MS. (B) omits H MS. (B) reads 
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also, who has crept like a rat into his liole, with all his elephants 
and letiime, the desire of conflict with us is creeping, and that 
peace which had been concluded has been confounded.** Ibrahim 
I£ban put off fighting till after the arrival of Mlyan Turan, 

governor of Sambhal, wdio was famous both as a warrior and as a 
man of sound judgment. Miyan Yabya in the year 961 H. during 
the disturbances, gave battle in Bndaon to twenty of ‘AdlVs Amirs 
who had been appointed to the district of Sambhal, and defeated 
them ; he then fought a great battle on the plain * of the township 
of Kandarkhi with Raja Matar Sen Kahtariya, who was the 
former ruler of Sambhal and had collected a gjreat force, and 
defeated him. The author of this Munfakhahj who was at that 
time acconipan3dng his father, now deceased, was in ilio twelfth 
year of his age,* and had gone to Sambhal to study, wrote this 
chronogram: Chi has khuh karila and^ (How well have they 
done) ! Before that he could convey the news to his teacher,'*' 
tlie princo of learned men, the guide of connoisseurs, the exem- 
plar of the intelligent,^ the muster of masters, the Miyan Hatim 
of Sanbhal, this ® tidings had already reached him. At the time 
wdien he was by way of benediction and blessing giving instruc- 
tion in the Kanz-i-Fiqh^ he said, ‘‘ Count the letters of this tarlkh 
which I have spoken without forethought, Fathlid-i’dsmdni 
I replied nine hundred and sixty, which ^ is one unit short. He 
answered,® I said it with the hamza of Izdfat, that is to say, 
Fathha-i-dsmanly which is in conformity with the ancient spelling 
in respect to the value of letters : and in this way it is coriect.*^ 
He gave his blessing, and fixed a time for the lesson, and adding 

1 MS. (B) roads * MS. (B) reads and 

B t»t Chi has khith hnrda and. A footnote to the text 

points ont that this gives ilio date 962 TI. whereas the event chronicled 
occurred in 961 II. ^ Read MS. (B). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read instead of 

B MS. (A) 

7 iXm Fai hhd-i-dsmdnt ^ud. They were heaven -given vic- 

tories. Read with hamza this gives 961 H. 

B MS. {A}*read8 for j. MS. (B) read% 

» MSS. (A) (B) read ^ 

1*1 MS. (A) reads wrongly According to this the value of hamza 

is 1. and it is taken as equivalent to Alif. The hamza of izafat is said to bo 

69 
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a few pages, written with his own hand to the pages which I had 
426 . written containing the instruction of the gave them to me 
as a souvenir, and entrusted my instinction to Miyan Shaikh 
Abul Fath, the son of Shaikh-allahdiyah ^ of lOiairabM, may Qod 
he merciful to him^ who is now seated on the throne of instruction 
and guidance in the room of his father ; and inasmuch as Miyan 
Yal;iya after taking forcible possession of * the country of Kant ®-o- 
Golah and that district, going by way of Badaon had built a 
bridge across the Ganges at the township of Ahar,^' and had gone 
towards Ibrahim !l^an, I accompanied my father, now departed, 
may he rest peace^ to Amroha,^ and was thus separated from 
that army ; ® and being introduced to the presence of the late Mir 
Saiyyid Muhammad Mir ‘Adi, may Qod have mercy on 
with whom he had some hereditary connection, remained some 
time under his instruction. In short on the day on which Miyan 
Yahya joined Ibrahim Khan, on that very morning Ibrahim 
Khan had drawn up his army and placed Miyan Yahya in the 
command of the advance guard, while he appointed Haji Khan 
to the command of the left division, and Rai Husain Jilwani 
with the Ghilz’ais to the right division. He himself taking the 
centre drew up in line of battle. On the other side Sikandar Sur 


an abbreviated iS (Platts’ Persian Grammar, p. 43 j, bnt if this were the 
case its value would justly be 10 and not 1. It thus appears more probable 
that the hainza of izafat is in reality hamza, and does not represent an 
original • 

I MS. (A) iiV ^ See 3. A. S. B,, 1869, p. 118. 

S MS. (B) reads 

8 KSnt. Town in the Shuhjahanpur District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, I. 
G. vii. 437. Kant-o-Golah in ^ahjahanpnr according to Blochmann, J. A. S B., 
1»69, p. 122. 

^ Ahar. Ancient town in the Bnlandshahr District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, 
I. G. i. 81. 

8 Amroha. Town in Moradabad District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, I G. i. 
266. 

® MS, (A) reads after 

*1 See J. A. S. B., 1869, p, 126, ^and Ain-uAhharl^ (B), I. p, 263- The MTr 
‘Adi was the officer entrusted with the duty of carrying out the finding of 
the Qaspi, see Ain’i-Akhari, HI. (J.) 41. 

8 MS. (A) reads AU| 
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also drew up Ins forces and came out ^ from liis camp. Tlie right 
wing of Sikandar’s forces (the Pnnj Bhaiya), carried away the 
left of Ibraliim’s army by sheer weight, and after sacking* the 
camp went on to Agia and pillaging the city issued a proclama* 
tion on behalf of Sikandar.^ 

The right of Ibrahim Khan’s army, however, carried away the 
left of Sikandar’s force, and driving them back pursued them as 
far as the township of Hodal^ and Palwal,^ shouting, Prospeiity 
to Ibrahim Kban.^ Sian at the instant the two opposing 

ranks closed, passing by the side of his tent,^ and seeing it liad 
been torn to shreds by the pillaging party,® in pretended ignor- 
ance of what had occurred hastened to A I war. A slight engage- 
ment ensued with Miyan ® Yabya Paran who commanded the 
advanced guard of Sikandar’s aimy, and a wound was inflicted* 
upon the hand of Miyan Yahya and two of his lingers were cut 
off He did not draw rein till ho arrived at Sarablml. Ibrahim 
Khan took up a position on the lower ground with four hundred ** 
men, and with his front facing down-hill awaited the attack of 
Sikandar, the shots from whose mortars passed over the heads 427 . 
of liis men, so that th€\y could not move a step. 

When Ibi alum saw that the field remained empty and that his 
troops were scattered like motes in a sun beam,^^ he realised that 
Sikandar himself was presen t^with the opposing army, so yielding 
to necessity he proceeded to Itawa. His canopy and all his 
regalia^® were taken. Sikandar pursued him as far as Itawa, 
where he heard that Jarinat A^iyani had reached Hindustan : 

1 MS. (B) * MS. (B) reads 

B MSS. (A) ( B j omit ^ MS. (A) roads Bliodal. 

^ For Hodal and Palwal, f<ee Hauler, I. (b v. 437 and xi. 21. 

6 MS. (A) omits MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits c)f/ ^ MSS. (A) (B) 

JO Read with MSS. (A) (Hj jf Jf 

Supply from MSS (A; (B). 

12 1 am not quite clear as to the meaning of this passage. 

18 The text and both MSS. seem to be incorrect : we should read I tViink, 
jdSSLta The text and MS|^(A) read MS. ( B) reads 

1* Qur'tin, xxv. 25. MS. (A) reads wrongly here MS. (B) 

It MSS. (A) (B) j I« MS. (A) reads for 

MSS. (A) (B; HjfJI Jf jt. IS MS. (B) d-ef. 
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retracing his steps thence he proceeded by continuous marches 
as far as Sihrind,^ he eventually fought a battle there and was 
defeated. Ibrahim leaving there went to Sambal, and collecting 
an army procured a fresh gold-embroidered canopy, and a 
month later crossed (the river) with a force of three* thousand 
sowars by the ford of Klsti,^ and (?) made towai ds Kalpl in order 
that having collected a fresh army,^ he might fight ‘Adli again. 
At this juncture ‘Adli had appointed Himun the grocer, who was 
his vazir and uncontrolled agent, and had sent him from Chinhar 
■ with certain eminent Amirs, and five hundred elephants like 
storm clouds (for blackness), and unlimited treasure to proceed to 
Agra and Dilhi. 

Himun, regarding Ibrahim as his own especial prey, considered 
‘it essential to overthrow him ; ^ Ibrahim came out to oppose him ® 
ready for battle, and taking up a strong position shewed a resolute 
determination to withstand him, such as perhaps Rustum, if any- 
one, displayed before.'^ But for all this, by the decree of the 
Almighty ® he was not successful.® He was the possessor of all 
the praiseworthy qualities which should belong to kings.^ He was 
well formed and well spoken, modest, cultured and refined, daring 
and liberal, but success in war is God-given,*^ and it is not in 
mortals to command it, it was not his fate to win. Accordingly 
in this space of two years of disorde^he must have fought ^3 sixteen 
or seventeen battles, and on eveiy occasion after gaining a success 
428 . met with a defeat. God preserve ns from failure aftei' success.^^ 

1 MSS. (A) (B) ^3. s MSS. (A) (B) •SU. 

8 MS. (A) kani (?), MS. (B) gisi (?). 

4MS. (B) 

8 MS. (A) reads for 6 MS. (B) reads 

T AISS. (A) (B) read cMlV ^or 

8 MS. (A) reads 

9 A footnote to the text says that the word b is superfluous, MS. (A) 
omits 

10 MS. (B) reads wrongly for J-Aiy and for 

B MSS. (A) (B) 18 MS. (Bj reads again for 

18 MS. (A) supplies ^ 

14t ^^^1 aU b \ tradition, meaning wo have recourse 

to God for preservation from decrease or defeclivenob^s after increase, or 
redundance. Sec Lane s, r. 
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Ibrahim Kbau after this ^ defeat, leaving Kalpi made straight 
for ^ Baiana with all speed, and Himun pursuing him arrived at 
Baiaua. Ibrahim Khan taking a body of the Nuhani s and 
Af gh an cultivators ^ and landholders of Baiana, again ^ went 
out to meet Himun, and, making a night attack upon him, the 
following morning fought a fierce battle with him near to the 
township of Khanwah. ten hrohs distant from Baiana, but could not 
prevail against his destiny, and Himun said ‘ It is easy to smite 
a stricken foe * and rolled him up and inflicted a defeat upon him, 
so that^ he was compelled to fortify himself in the fortress of 
Baiana, which is a fort of exceeding loftiness and strength. 
Himun thereupon, making that fortress the centre of his opera- 
tions, attncked it continuously every day, subjecting the fort to a 
heavy bombardment ; 7 Gliazi Khan the falher of Ibrahim Khan® 
kept the fort provided^ with supplies by way of the mountain 
passes to the westward of Baiana. Himun kept ny:> the siege of 
this fort for three months, and made inroads on the districts of 
Baiana on all sides, pillaging and destroying Nearly all the 
books which my late father possessed in Basawar were des- 
troyed. A severe famine prevajled throughout the eastern 
portion of Hindustan, especially in Agra, Baiana, and Dihli. It 
was so severe a famine that one s€7' of jawarz grain had reached 
two half -f (171, kahs^ and was in fact not to be had (even at that 
price). Men of wealth and position had to close their houses, 
and died by tens or twenties or even more in one place, getting 
neither grave nor shroud. The Hindus also were in the same 


I MS. (A) 

* We should read here yak anddz MS. (A ). 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS, (A) (B) The text reads which has no nioauing, 

f> MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) 1 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) omits olA.. 9 MS. (B) reads 

to MS. (A) MS. (B) 

n MSS. (A) (B) W MS. (B) omits 

IS MSS. (A) (B) 

The ser is approximately two pounds. Jawdrl is the Hindustani name for 
the small variety of millet also known as chhota jawdr, {Anchoiwgon aorghum). 
1^ MS. (A) reads in error for 
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plight, and the bulk of the people were fain to live on the seeds 
of the Mughaildn thorn ^ and on wild herbs,* also on the skins 
of the oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to 
429 . time ; after a few days their hands and feet swelled ® and they 
died. As a* date for that year the phrase Khashm-i-Izad^ 
(Divine wrath) was invented.^ The writer of these pages 
with these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his fellow-man in 
those terrible days. So awful was their aspect that no one dared 
let his glance rest upon them ; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain,® and 
desolation, and what with the constant struggle and turmoil, and 
two years continual anarchy and terror, was utterly ruined, the 
peasantry and tenants disappeared, and lawless crowds attacked* 
the cities of the Muslims. Among the strange ^ incidents of the 
year 962 H., during the time of the war between Sikandar and 
Ibrahim, was the fire which occurred in the fort of Agra. The 
following is a short account of this incident. During the time 
when jSgra was emptied of the troops of ‘Adli,*t one of the 
Amirs of Ghazi IQian Sur entered the fort of Agra and took up 
his abode there,*® to make certain preparations and to take charge 
of the supplies ; while he was engaged in inspecting the rooms 
of the warehouses, he happened to go early one morning into one 
of the rooms, and was going round carrying an open lamp, 
a spark from which fell in one of the rooms which was full of 

1 M ugh aildn for Ummu- gh aildn. According to the 

MaMl^anU'l’Adwiya. This is the tree called in Hindi hlhar or bahul. {Acacia 
Ai'ahica) see also Ibn llaitar (South) I. 82, according to whom it is Spina 
cegyptiaca. Mimosa gummifera. See also Drury, useful plants of India who 
states that the seeds and pods are used as'fQod for sheep when grain is scarce , 

* MS (B) adds 8 MS. (B) 

* Khashm-i-Izad. Gives the date 962. II. 

t MS. (B) Aub. 

* MS. (B) omits 1 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS, (A) omits 4^ reading «X v jk A .l3. 9 MSS. (A) (B) 

10 MS. (B) omits ^ H MS. (B) reads obk ‘Adi Khkv. 

1* MS. (A) reads Jt ^ MSS. (A) (B) j 

MSS. (A)(B) 16 MS. (A) 18,MSS. (A) (B) 

chirdgh is an open lamp with a naked flame generally consisting of 
a small earthenware saucer of oil w’ith a wick. 
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gnn powder. In the twinkling of an eye an explosion occurred,^ 
and the flames shot up to the sky, attended with a violent shock, 
which led the people of the city to imagine that the judgment-day 
had arrived, and starting from their sleep they began repeating the 
formula of TawAed (Declaration of Unity),* and Tawfca * (Repen- 
tance), and IsfigAfar (seeking for pardon). Heavy slabs of stone 
and massive pillars were hurled ^ through tlie air to a distance of 
several hrohs across the river Jamna, and great number of people 
were killed,^ in fact human hands and feet, and the limbs of all 
kinds of animals were thrown five or six ® hrohs. As the name 
of the citadel of Agra was originally Badal Garh, the words 
Ata^'uJBadal garh ^ made a chronogram to record the date. 

In the days when Hinmn blockaded the fortress of Baiana 
God’s people were crying for bread and taking each other’s lives,® 430 . 
a hundred thousand sacred lives were as nought for a single 
grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Himun’s army, which 
numbered five-hundred, were fed solely upon rice, and oil, and 
sugar; the senses ^ were shattered by anguish upon anguish in that 
terrible time : — 

Verse, 

We cherish enemies, we also destroy friends, 

. What mortal has the power to question our decrees. 

On one occasion Himun was cue day presiding at a public 
banquet, and summoning the Af^an Amirs into his presence, 

1 MS. (A). 

* The formula of Tauhid is Lrz illdha 'ilia Allah wahdhu Id Sharika lahu. 

There is no god save God. He is one, He has no partner. 

The other formula is Isfa^iiru’lldh wa atuhu ilaihi. I ask pardon of God 
and to Him I repent. 

Both these formiilse are used on occasions of sudden alarm and peril. 

8 MS. (B) omits ^ (B) reads instead of 

6 MS. (A) dJl caB. ^ MS. (B) omits j. MS. (A) omits j. 

T Atash-i-Badalgarh. The fire of Badalgarh. These words 

give the date 962 H, . h • / 

8 I read here with MS. (A) ^ Although 

MS. (A) also reads in the margin the other reading is more pro- 

bably correct, and is a further statement of the terrible straits to which the 
garrison of Baiana were driven. 

» A footnote variant reads MS. (A) reads 

10 MS. (B) omits 
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to tli« head of the table ^ urged them to partake of food, saying: 
“ Help yourselves to the largest morsels,** and if he saw anyone 
of them eating slowly no matter who he was,® he would address 
him ^ in terms of the foulest abuse saying : “ How can such a 
nondescript nonentity as you who are sluggish in eating your 
victuals hope to contend against your own son-in-law the Mu gh ul 
in battle.** As the fall of the Afghan power was near at hand,^ 
they had not the courage to say a word to that foul infidel, and 
laying aside all that disregard of superior force ^ for which they 
were renowned, swallowed his insults ® like sweetmeats, either 
from fear or hope,*^ this had become a regular practice with them. 

Verse. 

Lay not your hand obsequious on my foot. 

Give me but bread, and brain me with your boot ! 

In the meanwhile news reached Him Cm that Muhammad Khan 
Sur, Governor of Bangala, had assumed the title of Sultan ® 
Jalalu-d-Din, and was marching with an army ^ like the ants and 
locusts for multitude from Bangala, and having reduced Jaunpur 
was making for Kfilpi and Agra. Just at this juncture an 
431 . urgent summons arrived from ‘Adli to Himun in these words : 
“ At all costs come to me at once as I am confronted by a powerful 
enemy.” Himun thereupon abandoned the siege, and when he 
arrived at Mandagar,!® which is distant six Jcrohs from Agra, 
Ibrahim (Khan) like a hungry hawk which leaves ** its nest and 
pursues the crane, pounced upon him, and hurled against him in 


1 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (B) omits ^ 

8 MS. (A) reads ji for (Text). 

^ MS. (B) insert J unnecessarily. 

8 I read here Jahl-i-dasthurd instead of the textual read- 

ing. MS, (A) gives reason to think that this is correct, it reads 
w^hich making allowance for conversion of ^ into 8 in writing gives the 
reading adopted. The textual reading has no meaning. 

« MSS. (A) (B) i)j\ 7 MS. A omits jf. 

s MS. (B) omits uj'JaL,. 9 MS. (A ) omits /.Jftus. 

10 MS. (A) KAA. II Omit MS. (A). 

1* MS. (A) reads Mandikar. MS. (B) ijSi'Xxio Mavddgarh. 

1* MSS. (A) (B) omit 19 MS. (B) reads 
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battle, but being defeated went towards Alwar. Then, after 
obtaining ^ reinforcements from Haji Kb to Alwari,® he again set 
about ^ accomplishing his own objects, and Himun detailed^ his 
brother's son named Thar Yal ^ with a fully equipped army to 
pursue him. Thar YaH marching with restless haste pursued 
Ibrahim for two stages, and joined Himun ; Haji Khan was not 
pleased at Ibrahim’s coming, nor would he send him any assist- 
ance. Ibrtoim being disheartened'^ turned aside, and bidding 
farewell to his father, brotliers, and ail his blood-relations, left 
them in Hindun, and, with a small band of followers took the 
road to Bhatta. Eventually Ghazi Khto a short time after, fell a 
prisoner into the hands of Haidar Khan Chaghta in Baiana, 
relying upon assurances,® and great and small of his party w^ere 
put to death, and not a single one of that line was left, as will 
be related in its proper place,^ if God Most High so will it ; and 
now that kingdom and empire, and the independence of that 
family have become as an idle tale. How wonderful are the ways 
of God ! 

Masnavt. 

The world is a juggler decrepit and bowed, 

It brings to pass one thing but promises another; 

It calls you with kindness but drives you away with rancour ; 

All its dealings are invariably of this nature. 

If it calls you know not whither it calls you, 

If ili drives you forth you know not whither it drives you. 

All of us, old and young, are destined to death, 

Ko one can remain in the world for ever. 

Inasmuch as everyone liked Ibrtoim Khan who was considered 
by all to have a wonderful fortune in store for him, in a short 
time large numbers gathered to him from all parts. He fought 432 . 
with the army of Ham Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, but was 

1 ASJjS ms. (A) reads , 

8 MS. (B) omits ® MS. (B) ^ MS. (A) 6^. 

& MS. (B) reads Nahar <pal • 

® MS. (B) reads Nahar pdl. 

T Read here MS. (A) roads (•'^)* MS. (B) 

® MS. (A) reads 9 MS. (A) reads for 

Road MS. (A), for 

70 
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forced to flee ^ and was taken prisoner. Raja Ram Chand, in 
accordance with the customs of landholders,* made Iiim a present 
of a* bow, and treated him with the utmost honour and re8peet,S 
and in a personal interview * presented him with a royal tent, 
with the apparatus of royalty, and attendants : then seating him 
upon the throne, standing humbly as a servant, performed the 
offices of attendance. 

Ibraliim !^an ® spent some time there, till Baz Bahadur the son 
of Sazawal IQian, Ruler of Malwa, who eventually read tlie 
JQiiifhah in that country, became involved in a quarrel with the 
MiySni Afghans, who summoned Ibrahim lOian® and raising him 
to the supremo, command, sent him against 7 Baz Bahadur. Rani 
Durgawati the ruler of the country® of Kara Katanka also, who 
was embroiled with Baz BahMur on account of the proximity 
of her kingdom, rose up^ to assist Ibrahim, and went out to 
fight against Baz Bahadur, who made overtures for peace and 
dissuaded the Rani from assisting Ibrahim. She, accordingly, 
returned to her own country, and Ibrahim, not considering it 
advisable to remain there any longer, went off bag and baggage 
to Orissa, which is the boundary of Bangala, and lived on good 
terms with the zammdars. Suleiman Karrani, when he took pos- 
session (of Orissa), made terms with the Raja, and sending for 
Ibrahim with assurances of safety, slew him treacherously in the 
year 975 H. 

Verse. 

Fix not thy heart on this world, for it has no foundation, 
Speak not of life, for that too is ruined. 

The tent of life which thou placedst at fir^t, 

Death will surely uproot, were it of solid steel. 


1 MS. (A) omits 
.2 MS. (B) reads for 

8 MS. (B) omits J MS. (A) reads 

4 MSS. (A) (B) 

6 MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) omits 

7 Read MSS. (A) (B), for (Text). 

8 MS. (B) omits ^ MS. (A) j 

AO MS. (A) reads *A MS. ( B) reads WTOngly 

la (J^l. MS. (A) reads 
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Himun proceeded by rapid marches till he joined *Adli ^ 

‘Adli and Muhammad Khan Gauria weie at that time sitting 
down over against one another, with tlie river Jfimna between 
them, at a place called Chhappar Khatta, fifteen hrohs from Kalpi. 433 

Gauria, confidently relying upon his superior foixe to overcome 
the forces of ‘Adli, had drawn up his cavalry nnd infantry and 
elephants to a number surpassing all computation, and was every 
moment® expecting victory, when suddenly the scale turned 
against him, and Himun swept down upon him like a comet, and % 
no sooner did he resch the ranks of the picked elepliants after 
crossing the river damn a, ^ than he sw^ooped down upon the army 
of Gauria, taking them unawares as does the array of Sleep, and 
making a night- assault gave no one time so much as to lift his 
hand. 

They were in such utter confusion^ that no man knew his head 
from his heels, nor his turban from his slices. The greater part 
of his Amirs were slain, while the remnant who escaped chastise- 
ment took to flight. The wretched Gauria was so effectually 
concealed that up to the present not a trace of him has been 
found, and all that retinue and paraphernalia of royalty^ and 
grandeur became “ like the scattered moths and like flocks of 
carded wool,”® and became in a moment the portion of the enemy. 

The kingdom is God’s, the greatness is God’s. 

Verse. 

In one moment, in one instant, in one breath,’^ 

The condition of the world becomes altered. 

After this heaven-given victory and unforeseen triumph, ‘Adli 
proceeded to Cliinhar and appointed Himun,^ who who was the 
commander-in-cliief of his army, with abundant treasure and a 
countless host, elephants of renown, an ornament to the army * 

1 MS. (A) * MSS. (xV) (B) road The text roads 

8 MS. (A) omits 

♦ Literally : Crying, whore shall I put the cup, whore shall I put tlio case ? 

6 MS. (A) omits J vi*.xlxL». 

6 Qur’an II, 4. 

7 MSS. (A) (Bj read MS. (B) reads* 

for 

<< MS. (A) \) 
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and a terror to tlie enemy, to repel tlie forces of the Mnghul 
which had taken possession of the country as far as Itawa and 
5gra, as will be presently related if God Most High so will it, 
Jnsfc at this juncture Khizr Khan, the son ^ of Muljammad 
Khan Gauria, who had been killed, succeeded his father in Kor,® 
issuing the currency and reading the ]^uthah in his own name, with 
the style and title of Sultan (Muhammad) ^ Bahadur, and collect- 
ing a huge army to revenge his father^s death, came up against 
434 . ‘Adli, who notwithstanding his distress * fought bravely on that 
field, and contrary to expectation met with fierce resistance. 
After fighting manfully ‘Adli was killed, and joined Muhammad 
Khan whose life-blood was yet freshly S23illed, fighting in hot 
blood. This event occurred in the year 962 H. and Gauria bikiisht ^ 
was its chronogram. 


Verse. 

My soul, do thou look at the world and take what it gives to 
thy heart’s desire ; 

Live at thine ease therein a thousand years like Nuh-^ 

Every treasure and every store which kings have laid by, 

That treasure and that store seize and take for thine own. 

Every pleasure which the world contains do thou consider as 
made for thee ; 

Every fruit which grows in the world ^ do thou taste and 
take. 

In the final round which brings the end of thy life, 

A hundred times seize the back of thy hand with thy teeth 
and gnaw it (in despair). 


A MS. (B) reads j for 

» MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* The text roads of MS. (A) reads (sic.) MS. 

(B) reads The meaning is not very clear. 

6 Gauria hikusht. A footnote to tho text j)oints out that 

those words give 963 as the date. Thomas {Pathdn Kings, p. 416) gives 964 
H. as tho date of ‘Adl?s death. 

® A footnote variant gives ^ T MS. (B) reads for 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read for 
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‘Adli was so Liglily skilled iu singing and dancing tkai Miyati 
Tausin, tke well-known kalan-wat ^ who is a past master in this 
art* used to own to being his pupil, and Baz Bahadur, son of 
Sazawal IQian, who was also one of the most gifted men of his 
age and had no equal in this life-wasting accomplishment acquired 
the art (of music) from ‘Adli. 

Verse. 

They owned no rival, but surpassed them all, 

May God He is exalted and glorified; pardon them. 

One day a performer from the Dakhan bronglit into his assem- 436 
bly an instrument called pahhawa.j,^ which is in length ^ equal to 
the height of a man, so large that the hands of no man could 
reach ^ the two ends of it, as a sort of challenge to those who 
were present, and all ^ the performers of the kingdom of Dihll 
were unable to play it; ‘Adli, however, found out by his know- 
ledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a cushion 
on the floor beat'^ the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The assembled people raised a shout and all the skilled 
musicians owned their allegiance to him, and praised him exceed- 
ingly ; and at the time when he was an Amir, and as a commander 
of twenty-thousand held a jaegir,^ a Bhagat boy ^ handsome and 
comely who had acquired perfection iu Jjis art, used to come to 
his assembly from some of the villages near Badaon, and used to 
playJ^ ‘Adli was so fascinated by his beauty and skill that ho kept 
him in his own service and took pains to educate him, giving him 
the name of Mujahid When ho attained to kingly power 

1 See Ain-i-Akbfiri I, (B) 612, note 1. K(ddn-imt or Kaldwant is a Hindi 

word meaning a singer or musician. MS. (A) reads ^ Kuldn want. 

2 Baduoni uses the word wddl a valley or desert, apparently to 

shew his disapproval of the art. 

8 A large kind of drnm. Sec Ain-i-Akbarl (J.) Ill, 255. 

* MS. (B) roads for ^ (A) 

6 MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads here Ahd^van. MS. (B) reads Ajdtvan. So 

also footnote variant to text. 

® iSj^ The Bhagatiya are “ a caste of loose people who pass 

their time in buffoonery, singing and dancing.” Sherring 1, 276. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) i>j^ 11 MS. (A) 
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he made him a commander of ten thousand. His natural elegance 
and refinement were such that one day upon returning from the 
polo ground of Badaon ^ lie said, “ I am hungry.” Qhazi Kban Sur 
whose tent* was at the head of the road said “ Wliat I have ready 
is at your service.” ‘Adli, for politeness sake, felt constrained to 
accept his hospitality ; first they brought some fried sheep’s liver.^ 
Ho sooner had he smelt it than he leapt from his seat, and was so 
disgusted that he left the company ^ and drew rein nowhere till 
he reached his house ; they say also that the sweepers used to 
gather up the remains of camphor of the finest quality two or 
three times daily from his dressing-room, and whenever a neces- 
sity arose ® he would first grow red, then pale and livid»® and 
would faint while his countenance changed. In spite of all this 
leisure and luxuriousness,, his fasts and prayers were never duly 
436 . performed ; he had entirely given up the use of intoxicants, and 
the day he left the world the treacherous time even grudged him 
two yards of cloth, and it was never known where his corpse 
went.® 


Verse. 

Oh ye lords of wealth beware ! beware ! 

And you, ye lords of state, beware ! beware 

• 

After him, the kingdom fell away from the race of Af gh ans and 
returned to its original holders, and right once more became 
established. 


I The text reads with a footnote variant MSS. (A) (B) 

read 

** MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) The text reads meaning scraps of meat. 

The text reads gha^ydn, MS. (A) reads gh asaydn. If we 

take the reading of the text it will be ‘ he felt faint.* 

6 MS. (A). 6 ^ MS. (A). 

1 MS. (A) 

^ He was, as has been described, killed in battle. 

^ MS. (A) reads in the first line, and jn thjo 

aecoud. MS. (B) roads in the first and in the second. 
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Nasiru-d-DIn Muhammad HumAyCn Pad^ah Qgizi, 

Returning from Kabul, a second time fought a fierce battle with 
Sikandar, and being favoured by fortune • with victory and conquest, 
restored to the imperial throne fresh lustre, glory and fortune. 

The following is an epitome of these events : After that the king- 
dom of Hindustan slipped from the grasp of that Pad^ah glorious 
as Jamshld, like the ring from the hand of Snleirnan,* and the 
opposition and strife between his brothers was not changed to 
amity and concord,^ and each one took his own way and sought 
his own asylum, considering his own interests by consultation 
with advisers, as has already been briefly related,^ Huraayun 
crossed from the Panjab and attempted to seize Bakkar,® making 
bis camp at the township of Lohri,® which is near to Bakkar. 

Mirza Hindal having left Sind proceeded to the township of 
Pantar,7 which is fifty Icrohs distant from Bakkar, on account of 
the abundance and cheapness of grain. Humayun sent a robe of 
honour and a horse with a message to Miiza Shah Husain 
Ar gh un. governor of Tatta, saying, “ I have arrived here driven by 
necessity and have fully determined upon the conquest of Gujrat,® 
and this undertaking is dependent upon your advice and guid- 437 « 
ance/’ Mirza Shah H usain spent five or six months ^ in tempo- 
rising, and brought Humayun by specious pretexts from the 
Bakkar territory to the neighbourhood of Tatta, with the inten- 
tion of doing whatever might be advisable later on. 


1 A footnote says that one copy gives MS. (BJ has this reading. 

2 See ante p. 205, note 3. 

® Read Olliol for olljl, MSS. (A)(B). 

* MS. (A) omits 

^ See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Ind., Vol. Ill, also TiefiP. I, 117, Bukkur. See 
Proceedings, A. S. B., April, 1895, p. 69. 

® See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Ind., Vol. XI, Rohri. Firishta writes 
Luhri. jSee Bombay text, p. 409. 

*3^ MSS. (A) (B) read Pdtar. lean find no mention of any place of 
this name. 

8 MS. (B) reads ^1 Firishta says “ tsked 

for assistance in the conquest of Gujrat,’’ Bombay text, p. 409, 

^ Omit j, read MSS. (A) (B). 
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In this year, 948 H.,* Humayun married Hamlda Bana Begam, 
and coming to Pantar returned to Lohri. Mirza Hindal started for 
Qandaliar in answer to the summons of Qaraclia Beg,* tlie 
governor of that district, and Yadgar Nasir Mirza, who had 
encamped at a distance of ten krohs from (Humayun’s) camp 
also intended to proceed to Qandaliar. Humayun thereupon sent 
Mir Abul-Baqa,^ who was one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of the time, Persian commentator on Mir Saiyyid 
Sharif, and author of other compositions, to advise him and 
dissuade him from his purpose, ^ At the time of crossing the 
river a party sallied out from the fortress of Bakkar and rained 
showers of arrows upon the people in the boats. The sainted Mir 
was struck by the soul-melting arrow of Pate, and was drowned ^ 
in the ocean of martyrdom. This event took place in the year 
948 H. and the chronogram Surur-i’kdinat ^ was invented to 
commemorate it. 

Mirza Yadgar Nasir hearkened to this advice and counsel and 
remained in Bakkar, and Humayun proceeded to Tatta, where- 
upon many of his soldiers left his camp and joined Mirza 
(Yadgar) and spent their days in comfort by reason of the 
increased pay they received. In this way Mirza gathered strength, 
and Humayun crossing the river laid siege to the fortress of 
Siyahwau.^ Mirza Shah Husain kept sending ^ reinforcements 


1 The text reads 947 H. ( IPV ) cuiib j ^ with a footnote say- 
ing that one MS. reads 948 H. and another oAsk j j 

947-948. MSS. (A) (B) both read 948 H. and this is the correct date. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) Firishta, Qaraclia ^un, Bombay text, p. 409. 

8 MSS. (A) (13) read ^ MS. (A) omita tj. 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) add j. 6 MS. (A) dvA. 

6 8urur-i-kdinat. Joy of created things. These words give 
the date 948 H. 

^ MS. (A) MS. (B) AJOojljAj. 

® firishta says Sihwdn, Sihwan or Sehwan is in the Karachi 

district of Sind, lat 26° 26' N. long 67° 54' E. The river Indus formerly flowed 
close to the town but has now quite deserted it. The fort of Sehwan is 
asofibed to Alexander the Great. See Hunter Imp. Gaz., XII. 305 ; but Tief- 
fenthaler (I. 123) attributes it to Husain, son of Shahbog Arghun. 

9 MSS. (A) (B) ^jyT. 
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and supplies ^ to the garrison,* and embarking on a boat, 
and ® coming near to the camp blocked the avenues of supplies (to 
Humayun). The siege lasted for seven months, and victory seemed 
as far off as ever, while great distress was felt from scarcity of 438 - 
grain * and want of salt.^ 

Verse, 

Every feast which is prepared ^ by the hand of heaven 
Is either altogether without salt or is altogether so salt (as 
to be uneatable). 

The soldiers were reduced to such extremities,'^ that they were 
forced to give up grain and content themselves with the flesh 
of animals, and finally ® they had to abandon the hope of even 
this. 

Verse, 

The hungry*bellied fastened his eyes on skins. 

For fur is the near neighbour of flesh. 

Then he sent messengers a second time to Bakkar to summon 
Mirza^ Yadgar Nagir, so that in conjunction with him he might 
repel Mirza Sliah Husain and gain possession of the fort. He 
sent a reinforcement, which was however of no service,^® and 
hearing of the distress which prevailed in the camp he saw no 
good in going there, so remained in Bakkar. Mirza Shah 
Husain played upon Ids ambition by false promises of the rule of 
that kingdom, and of having the JDiuthah read and the currency 
issued in his name ; he also promised to obey him, and also that he 
would give him his daughter in marriage, and thus misled him into 

I MS. (B) 

* This is the statement of one author, but Firishta says “ The siege lasted 
for seven months. Mirza ^ah Husain Arghun also came with boats and 
blocked the road by which supplies of grain came, in consequence of so great 
scarcity of food ensued that they had to live on the flesh of animals.** 
Bombay text, 409. 

8 MSS. (A)(B) ♦ MS. (B) 

* Footnote variant jb** 7 MS. (A) omits 

8 Text reads MS. (B) reads most of them. 

9 MS. (B) omits Ij jVO. 10 MSS. (A) (B) read 

II Footnote variant Bakkar. 

71 
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opposing Hamayan.^ He further took possession of all * tlie boats 
beloriging to Hnmayun, who, in consequence of all these obstacles, 
any one of which was a sufficient reason, ^ seeing the distress and 
misery of his army, abandoned the siege ^ of the fortress, and all 
unwillingly saying, “ Retreat is the wisest course,*^ turned back 
towards Bakkai", and remaining several days inactive for want 
of boats, at last by the help of two* zamlndars recovered two boats 
which Mirza had sunk, and reached ^ Bakkar. Mirza, as a 
means of covering ® the shame he felt, before he came to pay his 
439. respects,'^ marched by forced marches against Mii za Shah Husain, 
and putting to death or taking captive large number of the people 
of Tatta, who in ignorance of his intentions had left their boats,^ 
did a good deal to repair^ his former defections. Then with 
shame and confusion he came and had an interview (with 
Humayuu, and brought in countless heads of the enemy. His 
faults were overlooked, but iu consequence of certain events which 
occurred, he again became rebellious, and being deceived by 
tl»e wiles of Miiza Shah Husain, prepared for war. Mun‘im 
Khan who eventually became also meditated 

fliglit. Both of them, however, became ^ ^ aware of the folly of 
their design, and realising its beinousness abandoned their iniquit- 
ous intention. The men of Ilumayun’s force were day by day 
going over to the side of Mirza Yadgar Nasir. In the mean- 
time Maldeo, Raja of the kingdom of Mar war, who was distin- 
guished above all the zammddrs of Hindustan on account of the 
strength of his following and his exceeding grandeur, again 
sent letters of summons. Humayun not thinking it advisable to 
remain*^ any longer in* the vicinity of Bakkar and Tatta, pro- 
ceeded by way of Jaisalmir towards Mar war. The Raja of 

1 MS. (A) reads b. 

* MS. (A) omits 

B Thus the text : MS. (A) roads AT. 

* MS. (A) Jt. " h ]\is. (B) 

^ MSS. (A) (B) 7 Footnote variant 

8 MS. (B) reads ^ MS, (B) reads 

10 MS. (B) ll MS. (B) 

12 MS.(B) ^ n MSS. (A) (B) 

Omit j read MSS. (A) (B). 

MS. (A) omits after 
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Jaisalmir blocked the road by which his army was to pass, and 
fought a battle in which he was defeated. In that waterless 
desert Humayun’s army suffered terrible distress, so mucb so 
that ^ around the wells blood was spilled in place of water among 
his followers, and most of them^ from the violence of their 
thirst cast themselves into the well as though they had been 
buckets, till it became choked. 

In this state of affairs Humayun quoted the following mafJaU 
whoever is the author of it : — 


Verse. 

So many rents did the heavens make in the garments of the 
afflicted ones, 

That neither could the hand find its sleeve, nor could the 
head find its opening. 

From Jaisalmir proceeding by forced marches to Marwar he 
sent Atka Khan to ^ Maldeo, and halted for several days in the 
vicinity^ of Jodhpur, awaiting his arrival. Inasmuch as in 
those ^ days, Nagor had fallen into the hands of Sher Shah, and® 
had inspired Maldeo with the utmost awe of the majesty and 
power of Humayun ; accordingly Maldeo, fearing the wrath of 
Sher Shah, 7 was afiaid to obey that summons, and detaining 
Atka Khan by some trick, sent a large force under the pretence 
of welcoming him, with the intention of treacherously attacking 
Humayun and taking him prisoner.® Atka Khan [becoming 

1 MS. (A) 

2 A footnote reads : (jilxp AT To such 

a height (did their sufferings rise) that the thirsty-lipped ones from excess 
of hunger (cast) themselves (into the wells). MS. (B) has this reading 
omitting the word 

^ MSS, (A) (B) * MS. (B) omits 

^ MS. (A) omits writing ^ MS. (A) j. 

*7 A footnote variant to tlie text, agreeing with MS. (B) runs thus : 

Tiiis is the reading adopted : it seems preferable. 

® This is according to the text. A footnote variant (and MS. (B) ) reads 

j 

Sent... with treacherous design, and girding the loins of rebellion.’' 
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aware of their treachery from its outset] ^ returned without 
asking permission, and informed Hnmayuu of the real state of 
affairs. He on the instant started with all haste for Amarkot. 
It so chanced that two o£ Maldeo’s spies had arrived at that same 
place, and Humayun gave orders for them both to be put to death. 
In their despair one drew a knife, and the other a dagger,* and 
fell upon (their enemies) like boars wounded by arrows, and 
killed ® a large number of living things,^ men, women and horses, 
whatever came in their way> Among the number was Humayun’s 
charger : Humayun thereupon asked Tardi Beg for a few horaes 
and camels,^ ho how<5vor behaved meanly, and Humayun 
mounted a camel. After a while ^ Nadiin, his foster-brother,* 
gave the horse which his mother was riding to the king, he himself 
going on foot in his mother’s retinue through that bare 
desert, which was like an oven for heat.* His mother after- 
wards rode on the camel, and they traversed that road wliich was 
80 terribly difficult, amid constant alarms of the attack of 
Maldeo, [and with intense labour and distress.** In the middle of 
441 . the night tlicy reached a place of safety ; hy chance the llindhs of 
Maldeo's army] pursuing them through the night, missed their 


I The words in braokoU an* not in M.SS. (A) (H). 

i R,>n<l MS. (A). 

I ajAjoU; Jiflj J AxiiL. wiJU. MS. (A). This is tho ptefcrablu reading. 

♦ Iltmd for vyld>iU.o. MSS. (A) (B). 

b .X-Y MS. (B) <^1. MS. (A). 

® This in the reading of tho text. MS. (A) reads vLm«| 

Firiahta says that Humuyan’s horse showed signs of tiring, ( ^ 

go that ho naked Tardi Beg for a horse, wlio unkindly refused, and us every 
niomeiit tidings kept arriving tlmt Muldeo’s army was near at hand, Humayun 
had no alternative bat to mount a camel (Bo. Text, p. 410.) 

7 Text 1^. MS. (A) omits. Firighta writes whercapon. 

8 Firishta writes 

* Firishta gives a slightly different version of this: stating that Xadim 
himself went on foot and phwjed his mother on his ow'ii horse leading it, 
afterwards mounting her on a camel. (Bo. text loc cit). 


MS. (A) J; Vj ot. MS, (B) reads 

II MSS. (A) (B) omit li Omit after MS. (A). 

18 All this passage from to is omitted in MS. (B). 
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way,^ and in t)ie mornincf, in a narrow piws, canu! wpon ilie 
reargaai'd of the arrn}^ who were two and t wt*nty in naiul>er. 
ikl«n‘ira Kl)an and Roshan Bef^* Koka, and nnot her ® party of 
men who belonged to tiuit side havinir arrived, a l)aitle ensued. 
In the very first onset the leader of the Himlus vvenf to lioll from 
an arrow-wound, and a large number were killed. They could rot 
withstand the attack, and many camel.s fell into the liandH of tho 
Muslims. This vietoi’y wu.s the occasion of great rejoicing.^ 
Marching from thence and being without wafer,*’ after three days 
they arrived at a halting-place, where, on ticctmnt of its depth ^ a 
drum had to be beaten at tho mouth of the well, so that its sound 
might reach the place where the oxtm for drawing the water 
W’ere.^ For lack of water, a erowd of people in tludr distreHS 
wore lost, and ’ disapiieared lik(* water in tlnit HJindy plain, whieli 
was a very river of (piicksand, while many horses anti camels 

I According to onr author's account it hchuus aa tijongh Mahloo’H men lost 
thoir way, but Kiri>d»t.a'H atHNUiul is iih followH : “ Whon the ti»iiugH «»f tho 

approach of the iutidcls urviv'fii Iliiiuaj^'un ordorod certain of bin ottiooiH who 
were with him to follow liiiu in cIohc HuccoHHioti, while ho hiinmflf Htartnd with 
a Mmall party of not more tliaii twenty- five ; when lught oarrio on the oHlcora 
lost their way and w<oit in another direction; towardR morning the mt»kH 
of tVjo ernany's army lK‘came viHihle, and in accordamu^ with f H urmiyfin’H) 
ordori* Kb^hkh ‘Ali ami the rcHt who were in all not inoni than tw'onty-fivo 
limn rcu*cated tho creed, then turned and with stout heart gave battle. 
Fortunately the very hrst arnnv struck tho hM^or of tho i?didul.H in the broast, 
he fell headlong to tlie (‘arth and the rest lied. The MuslimH }>urKiied tluuii 
and captured many camelH. Ifuinayiin returned thanks U) (led and alighted 
at a well which contained a little water where tho Atiiirs wlio htwi lost their 
way came up.'* 

* MS. (A) omits ^ M8. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads 

h ig the reading of the text and both MRS, fA) ( B) 

but it does not tally with Firishta who writes Marching thence, for throe 
atagoH water w'aa absolutely unprocurable, and the p«M)pfo w'cre in great 
distress, on the fourth ilay they reached a well, Ac." I'erhapn we should read 
wf y. Putting up with the want of water. 

* MS. (A) omits wf. 

1 The rope was so long that lieforo tho backet reardiod tho iriontb of the 
wtdl the oxcm used to draw it up, hml gone so far that the wound of a drom 
iras necessary to warn their drivers that they iiiuMt stop. MS. (A) reads 
alRf> f<jr 

^ MB. (M ) omitr* y 
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drinkiTig water after their long and unaccustomed drouth, died * 
from surfeit of water. And inasmuch as that desert, like the 
midday mirage,® was as interminable as the troubles of the hap* 
less® wretches of the army, perforce they turned aside by a 
circuitous route* towards Amarkot, which lies at a distance of a 
hundred krohs from Tatta. The governor of Aniarkot, named 
Ran a, cam© out to meet tliem accompanied by bis sous, and did all 
in bis power* to render fitting service. 

Huma 3 "&n bestowed* all that he bad in the treasur^^ upon bis 
followers, while to supply the party who bad not yet nrrived,'^ be 
borrowed fi'om Tsrd! Beg and rrtdiers by way of assistnnea, and 
gave it tliein. He also made ptesentH of rnone^^ an<l sword-belts^ 
to the sons of Rana, who, for the reason that his fatlier had been 
pnt to death by Mirza SJjab Hnsain Ar gh fln. collected a largo 
force® from the surrounding country,'^ entei’cd the service of 
Huniayftn, and leaving his baggage and camp equipage in 
Anmrkot under the care and protection of Rbwaja Mu‘zara, the 
brother of Begarud* be (Humayun) proceeded towards Bakknr.*® 
12 . On Sunday, the fifth of the montli Rajah, in the year 949 H. 
the anspiciouH l)ii th of f lu; l£btdifah of the age Akhar Pad^iah 
occurred '\\\ a forluuaU* moment at Aumrk'»t. d'ardi Beg KljAn 
conveyed this joyful tidings to 1 1 uimiyun at that lull ting-place, 
who after giving (the child) that auspicious name,’* pTwoeded 

l (A) • 8 MS. (A)rond« 

Tlie calamit^’-fti ickon of the army. 

♦ 1 ran «#»o iu> othor moiming for this oxproRsion. 

^ MS. (A) rmd» v******^- MS (H) rradw 

^ MSS. fA)(Bi 7 MS. (A) AjT. 

” MS. (A). » MSS. (A) (B) omit (>. 

0(^1 3h MS. (B). Tilt* toxt 18 correct. 

U MSS. (A) (B) ta MSS. (A) (B) omit 

t® It was now tt»at Akbrir was bom, according to Firinjita, before Jlnmajiin 
loft for liakkai. Bve Bo, text, p. 411. Briggs, U. 95 ; but from oar aothor’a 
text it appears that llumi 3 Hm had left Anmrkof before his son a’as born, and 
only saw him at Chanl. 

1* The text and both MSS ( A) (B) road o.>bu« which 

is not capable of BatiRfactorv iulcrpretation. It is suggested that wo should 
read instead of 
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witli all baate towards Bakkar. At the camp of Chanl * li© sent 
for the Prince of auspicious- mien, and was rejoiced by the well* 
omened sight of his son. His soldiei's, in whose nature the craft 
of unfaithfulness was as firmly planted as is deceit in the natui*© 
of the time«» were one by one, including even Miiniin IQjfiri, de* 
serting.* At this tirno Bairam Kban ^ came from Gujrit and 
tendered his allegiance. Considoritig it nnadvisahle to remain in 
that country Hiimayun determined to make for Qaiidahar. Mirzft 
ghah Husain thinking this an opportunity not to be lost, in ac- 
cordance with a requisition * sent thirty boats and three hundred 
camels, and Humayun crossed the river Indus. At that time 
Mirza K&raran^ liad taken Qandahar® from MlrzS. llindtti and 
had left it in charge of Mirza ‘Askari, and having given Ohazriiu 
to Mirza Hindal had read the Ki%u(b(ih in liis own name. After 
some time, however, he changed that also.*^ Mirza Hindal having 
given up all royal dignity in Kabul used to liv«> like a darvvftji.^^ and 
Mirza Karnran yieldiiJg to the instigation of Mirza gh&h IJuBaiii 
W'rote to Mirza ‘Askiiri saying, “Seize the road by which tho 
FadM)ah will proceed and take him prisoner in any way you can 
contrive.’* Accordingly wlieu bo arrived at the camp of Shal 
Mastang,® Mirza ‘Askari marched by forced marches from 

l ijj^ Chuul or Chore, a villago situated on tho route from Amnrkot to 
Jaisiilinir, eight inilea norili-oaHt of tho former plaeo, iSee Thornton’s 
Oazetfeer, I. p. 143, ami map. La t. 25® 25' Long. OlC 61/. 8eo also Keith 
Jobnstoirs Atlas. 

* MSS. (A) (H) So bUo FiriBhlB 

who says “ Bat after a shrirt time the army began to scatter and nothing 
could be accomplished, Mnn‘im lOiSn also fled, Ac,” 

8 See Am-i»Akbart, I. (13) 315, No. 10. 

4 MS. (B) omits ® MS. (B) omits ULrfr*®* 

4 MS. (A) omits b* 

7 MS. (A) reads 1/^^- H8. (B) roads i/^T* 

8 

4 The t€ixt reads Maihdn^y but both MSB. (A)(B) road 

tJjpA.* ^JLm Sdl Ma>*t./in manzU-i^Vrdu bud, Firi^ta Bo. text, 

p. 411, line 10 reads JL 0 Sdl Wahnandn, which is probably 

a copyist's error for j ^il-o-MaHfdn Wo should therefore 

read ghal-o-Masting, understanding by it Mustang whi( h lies 8. B. W. of 
Quetta or Shil, at a distance of about 25 miles. Bee Thornton’s Gazetteer^ II. 
pp. 66 and 188. I'h© distuoco from Qandahir to fihii is about 160 miles. 

1^ A footnote variant reads Mirza Ihudul Not in MB. (A) or (B). 
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Qandahar and sent Chuli * Baliadur Uzbaki to reconnoitre.* He 
however, went straight off and informed Balram Khan, whose 
camp he reached at midnight, and Balram Khan went with all 
443 . haste behind the royal tent and represented the state of affairs. 
Accordingly he gave up all idea of Qandahar and Kabul, and in 
opposition to his brothers, uttering the formula ^ of separation, 
took the road to ‘Iraq, accompanied by twenty-two men, among 
whom were Bairam Khan and Khwaja Mu‘azzam. These two he 
sent to bring the Queen-consort and the young prince, asking 
TardiBeg for the loan of a few horses, who, however, again brand- 
ing himself * with the stigma of meanness and disgrace, refused to 
comply with this request, and further declined to accompany him. 
Humayun left the young Prince, who was an infant of only one 
year, in the camp under the charge ^ of Atkah Khan ^ on account 
of the great heat and the scarcity of water along His route, but 
took the Queen-consort'^ with him and journeyed by way of 
Sistan. 

Miiza ‘Askaii just then arrived at the royal carap,^ and 
alighting and tearing the veil of humanity from the face of 
modesty, sot about appropriating the valuables. He also placed 
Tardi Beg ® in rigorous confinement, and carried off the young 

1 Footnote variant Juki, 

t MSS. (A) (B) MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) omits See Qur'an xviii. 77. 

• * MS. (B) reads for 

5 ^ 0 , 

atahakl. The word atiihak or aidhek is a Turk! word signifying 
grand-pt^re, precepteur, institutenr da fils des Sultfins.” (Pavet de Courteillo), 
Sbfvmsa-d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan. See Ain-i-Akbari I. (Bl.) 321. 
No. 15, where we learn that it was he who assisted Humnyun to escape 
drowning after the defeat of Qanauj. Hnmayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (andgah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anagah.” 

The word and means a mother in Turki, while andkah or 

andkd means a nurse, as aid means a father j the word atdkah wonld 

mean foster father, and this is probably the name given to Shamsu-d- Din 
Mubammnd, not Atgah or Atka. 

T MS. (B) omits after MSS. (A) (B) read for 

8 Diwdn Khd7ia-u*Alt. 

^ The words do not seem to convey any definite meaning, we should 

perhaps read he-hilm. 
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Prince * to Qandahar, and handed him over to Siiltati Begarn, his 
own wife, with injunctions to take every care for his kind treat- 
ment and protection.* In that journey important events took 
place,* which, although they were fully and elaborately detailed 
in the original,* do not admit of relation in this place ; and must 
be rapidly passed over as he did that long stretch of road. These 
events took place in the year 950 H. (1543 A.D.). In short, 
leaving Sistan and journeying to the city of Khurasan, he had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Mirza, the elder son of Shah 
Tahmasp, who held the rule of that country under the tutelage* 
of Muhammad Khan Taklu,* and receiving all the necessaries of 
royalty, and requisites for his journey,'^ with all honour and ceremony 
reached the sacred city of Mashhad (Meshed) ; and at each succes- 
sive stage, by order of the ^^ah, the governors of the provinces 
hastened to welcome him, and made all preparations for enter* 
tainiug him and shewing him hospitality, escorting him from 
stage to stage. Bairam Khan proceeded to do homage to the 
Siiah, and brought with him thence a letter congratulating 
Humayun upon his arrival. The two monarchs met at Pulaq- 
Suriq * and exchanged the customary honours and courtesies. 

In the course of conversation the Shah asked what had led to 
his defeat; Humayun incautiously^ replied ‘The opposition of 
my brothers.* Bahram Mirza, the brother of the Shah, who was 

I MSS. (A) (B) omit Ij. * Omit j MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (A). 

* MSS. (A) (B) That is to say, in tho Tahaqut-i-AJchar}, 

See Elliot and Dowson, V. 217, et scqq. 

^ AtiiUql. The termination liqt Inq, or Iffgh, indicates eitlier 

relationship, as in this instance ; an abstraction, as in chuqhlqf 

abundance ; or possession. See Pavot do Conrtoillo s. v. 

The word patronage would more etymologically represent atallqi, but in 
modern usage this word has become perverted from its true sense. 

6 Called by Nizamu-d-Din, Ahmad Muhammad Khan Sliarfu-d-DIn Ughli 

Taklu (E. and D., v. 217). The word Takln means “ eau qui coulo 

d’une vallee et des flancs d’une montagne; lieux humidos ot verdoyanta ’* 
(P. dec.). 

7 MS. (B) reads Iaj This reading is also given 

as a variant in a footnote to the text. 

8 The text has (Sic) ( ? <3^^ ) Surtaq^ but both MSS, 

(A) (B) read Ptildq Sferiq. 

® MSS. (A) (B) omit tho article, reading 

72 


444 . 
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present, was grieved at this speech, and from that day ^ forth 
sowed the seeds of enmity against Hnmayun in his heart, and set 
himself to overthrow his enterprise, [nay more to overthrow 
Humayun himself as well],^ and impressed upon Shah Tahmasp, 
saying, “ This is the son of that self-same father who taking so 
many thousand Qizilbash soldiers to reinforce his army, caused 
them to be trampled under foot by the Ozbaks, so that not one of 
them escaped alive.” ® This was a reference * to that affair in 
which Babar Padsliah took Najm-i-Awwal from Shah Isma‘il ^ 
with seventeen thousand Qizilba.^ cavalry,® and led them as an 
auxiliary force against the Ozbaks, and at the time of the siege of 
the fortress of Nakb^ab, otherwise known as Kash,7 (?) wrote 
the following verse upon an arrow and discharged it into the 
fort : 

Verse, 

I made Najm SJaah to turn the Ozbaks from their path, 

If I did wrong, (at any x’ate) I cleared (my own) path. 

The following day when the two armies met ® he withdrew ® to 
one side, and the Qizilbash troops met with the treatment which 
was in store for them ; that circumstance is notorious. 

However, to return from this digression, Sultan Begam the 
sister of the Shah, whom ho regarded as an adviser equal to the 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read jk JJ) 

* MS. (B) omits tho words in brackets. MS. (A) reads 
cf. TdbaqaUi'Akbarl, Elliot, v. 218. 


* MSS. (A) (B) <>*Uj 

* The text is correct MS. (a) reads 

6 In the Memoirs of Baber, (Erskine, p. 243), he is called Nijim Sani 
Isfahliini. (Najam-i-§am I?fahanl), 

® MSS. (A) (B) omit 

For an account of this see Erskine (Memoirs of Baber), pp. 243, 243. 

1 MS. (A) reads kas (?). 


JSlath§hab. “ In Mawaran-n-nahr between the Jaihun and Samar- 
qand, but not lying on the road to BoWiara, is kept on the left in journeying from 
Bo^ira to Samarqand, also called Nasaf, situated three stages from Samar- 

qand.” See Yiiqut, s. v,v, and in Bo^ara, see Kesh (Keith 

Johnston’s Atlas), or Shehr-i*Sabz. 

8 MS. (B) reads for 9 MS. (A) 

19 MSS. (A) (B) Text reads Aa?. 

11 MS. (A) reads Sultanam, So also Tabaqat^uAhharit 
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promised Malidi,^ (who in the belief of the Shi^ahs lies 
concealed in a subterranean dwelling in the* city of SSmirah, 
otherwise known by the name of Surra man-ra’a,* and when 445 
necessity arises will emerge from thence and inaugurate an era 
of equity), and with whose opinion and advice all the affairs® of 
State were bound up,^ dissuaded him from that mistaken step,® 
and by the use of rational argument brought him back ® to an 
attitude of kindness and manhood, and induced him to help and 
assist. His Majesty (Humayun) wrote a ruha^t (quatrain) of 
which the following is the last verse.'^ 

Verse, 

All kings desire the shadow of the Hama,® 

Behold ! the Huma has sought thy shadow. 

On a certain occasion he interpolated this verse into a fragment 
from Salman,^ and sent it to the Shah. 

1 The promised Mahdl, or Leader who is to appear before the Resurrection. 

See Mi sh JcdtiL-l-M(i8dhihj xxiii. also Ilaghes* Diet, of Islam^ 305. 

8 Samarril, in ‘Iraq. Founded by A1 Mu‘ta8im b‘lllah eighth Kli allfah of 
the house of Abbas. See History of the Caliphs ( Jarrott), p. 350. 

Its name was changed by A1 Mu‘ta?im for tho sake of good augury into 
Surra-man-rad moaning “ Who sees it rejoices.” Samarra was at one time the 
capital of tho Oalipliato, but became once more merely a provincial town 
when the seat of government was removed to Baghdad, remaining however a 
place of pilgrimage to the Shi‘a Muslims, for here were to bo seen tho tombs 
of two of their Imams, also the Mosque with tho underground chamber, from 
which tho promised IMahdl, Al-Qaim is to appear. See J. R. A. S., 1895, 
p. 36, for tho article from which this note is abridged, a translation from tho 
Arabic of Ibn Serapion, by Mr. Le Strange. 

8 MS. (A) 4 MS. (13) omits 

8 Text rends (pj 

« MS. (A) ^)j1. 7 MSS. (A) (D) OJ^. 

8 UA Humdy see p. 67 of 'this work, and vote 2. 

There is an allusion here to tho name Iluuiayrm in its etymological sonso 
of relation to the Huma or bird of royal augury. 

9 Read \j liAJ, MS, (A). 

Salman Sawaji. Jamrilu-d*DIn, a native of Sawah. ShaiT^ *Alau-d-Daulah 
of Samnan said, “ I have never seen in all tho world tho equal of tho verses 
of Salman or the pomegranates of Samnan.” He died in tho year 669 H. 
Majma^u-l’Fu^ahd^ II. 19. See Beale 0. B. D., p. 235, where Salman is said 
to have died in 779 A.H. See also H. K. 8946 Firaqnama. The date of his 
deatli given in the Majrna'u-l-Fu^ahd must bo incorrect, as Salman was tho 
panegyrist of Amir Shaikh Hasan and of his son Sul.tln Awais Jalayor the 
latter of whom died in 776 A.H. See Ain-i-Akbarl, 1. (13) 100 n, 6, 
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Vei'se. 

I hope that the Shah will out of kindness treat me, 

As ‘All treated Salman in the desert of Arzhan.^ 

The Shah was extremely pleased, and after innumerable banquets 
and associations in travelling, and hunting expeditions,* arranged 
all preparations on a scale of regal magnificence in Humayun’s 
honour, and took much trouble in giving his assent to the religious 
tenets of the Shl‘ah8, and to that which the later writers of that 
persuasion say regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad, 
may God be pleased with them^ and Humayun after ® much ado said 
“ Bring them written upon a sheet of paper.” Accordingly they 
wrote down all their religious beliefs, and Humayun read them 
with a view to copying them, and gave precedence* in the 
^hiithahf after the custom of ‘Iraq, to the recital of the twelve 
Imams. ^ Shah Murad, the son of the Shah, an infant at the 
breast, with ten thousand® cavalry under the command 7 of 
Bidagh Khan Qizilbash Af^ar,® was nominated^ to reinforce 
Humayun, and it was determined that the Qizilba.^ should march 

1 One day Salman was in the desert of Arzhan which is between Bushire 
and Shiraz and swarms with lions. Suddenly a lion confronted him, and in 
his helplessness he called upon ‘All for aid who appeared and drove away the 
lion. There is a spot known to this day as the Muqdin-i-Salmdn, He is 
buried at Madam. See JsdbaJi, II, p. 224. Salman Abu ‘Abdi-llah al Farsi, 
called in Persian Iluzbih. 

MS. (A) roads instead of the first line given in the text 
oii' (jf I/O b c-ftkl iXjj/cf Mg, (cj roads 

5 Omit J and road J MS. (A). 8 

* head hero for clib, MSS. (A) (B). 

6 The ^i‘ahs apply the term Imam to the twelve leaders of their sect 
whom they call the true Imams. They are on this account called the 
Imamlyah and the Isna ‘Asharlyah. See Hughos’ Diet, of Islam, 203 and 572. 

6 MS. (B) reads jl>*> 12,000. 

7 ^t3U Bidagh Khan was according to Tahaqdt-i-Akhari the Prince’s 
tutor. Houoo apparently the use of this word. 

8 See Tdrikt-i-Raihidl (Elias and Ross), p. 214 n. Afshar is the name 
of one of the seven Turk! tribes who had been the chief supporters of Shah 
Ismail, and whom he distinguished by a particular dress, including the rod cap 
from which the Qizilbash derive their name. 

9 MS. (A) j 
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by one route and Humayiin by another,* and that llumftyim 
should, after gaining the victory, hand over Qandahar to Shah 
Murad. Taking leave, and marching rapidly through Ardalnl and 
Tabriz, (Humayun) again went to Mai^ihad the holy city,* and 
succeeded in visiting the shrine of the fountain-head of light.® 

At the time when one night he was walking alone in that sacred 446 . 
enclosure, one of the pilgrims said in a low voice ^ to his fellow, 

“ This is not Humayun Padshah.”® The other replied “ Yes it is. ” 

Then coming close, he said in the ear of Humayun “ So ! you are 
again laying claim to omnipotence ! ” This was a reference to 
the circumstance that Humayun used generally in Bangala to 
cast® a veil over his crown, and when ho removed it ^ the people 
used to say, Light has shined forth ! He also washed his sword in 
the river and said® “Upon whom shall I gird the sword?” 

When he arrived at Agra he imposed upon the populace a now 
self-invented foi/m of salutation, and wished them to kiss the 
ground (before him). At last Mir Abfil Baqa with the Amirs 
and Vazirs paid the due respects, and the Amirs of the Qizilbash 
coming (by another road) ^ arrived at Garmsir and took possession 
of the whole of that territory, and had encamped within view 
of Qandahar, when after five days Humayun arrived, and Mirza 
‘Askari was besieged, and for three mouths continuously ** fighting 
was kept up, and a large number were daily killed on both sides. 
Thereupon Bairam lOian w as sent to Kabul as an ambassador to 

1 MS. (A) reads Ij jbb It was 

settled that ITnmriyCin should hand over Qaiidahur (to Shah Murad). 

MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) inserts 

5 At Ma^had (Me^ed) is the tomb of ‘All, son of Musa ar-Rezn. Sec 

Meynard Diet, de la Perse, p. 396 s. v. See also Aln-i-Akburl, (J.) Ill, 

86. Firishta reads (Bo. Text, p. 212). 

0^1 

4» Insert after instead of after MSS. (A) (B). 

6 MS. (A) reads for 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 7 Read fj'O ^ MSS. (A) (B)' 

8 Supply MSS. (A) (B). jK MS. (A). 

10 MS. (B) reads and U Omit *^1 MS. (A). 

1* Insert after MSS. (A) (B). 
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Mirza * [Kamran in whose behalf Mirza ‘Askari was fighting and 
Mirza Hindal and Mirza] Suleiman Badakhshi and Mirza Yadgar 
Nasir * who had arrived from Bakkar in a wretched plight ; ^ 
and [since] * the idea of the Qizilba^ was that no sooner would 
Huraayun arrive than the Chaghatai would submit to him ^ and 
would all come in.® This, however, did not happen, and the siege 
became very protracted, and a large number were killed. It 
was also currently reported that Mirza Kamran was coming to 
the assistance of Mirza ‘Askari, they accordingly lost heart and 
meditated a return to their own country.^ It so happened that 
just at that very time certain Amirs deserted from Mirza Kamran, 
namely, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Mirza Husain 
Khan with other noted commanders, and offered their services to 
Humayun.* Mu‘yad Beg, who was a prisoner in the fortress of 
447 * Qandahar, escaped ® from the fort and had an interview with him, 
meeting with very kind treatment. Mirza ‘Askari in his alarm, 
sued for quarter, and joined the ranks of Humayun’s followers ; 
his faults were pardoned and he was distinguished by especial 
marks of favour. • 


I The words within brackets occur in both MSvS. (A) (B) which road 

I’his also tallies with the Tabaqat-i-Akhari. See Elliot and Dovvson, V. 219. 

8 MS. (A) reads tj but it seems to bo in error. 

8 Omit in this place, MS (A). * MS. (A) omits 

6 «>iA cX»l cbt II §hudan. To become submissive. 

See Pavet de Courteille, s. v. tAfl- 

® Readhere. MSS. fA) (B). The word CapUs Ij 

seems unnecessary and tautological ; possibly it is an iutorpolation by a scribe 
who failed to understand the word tJsJ) taking it in its ordinary sense 
of “tribe.” 

Regarding the Chaghatai, see Tdrlkh4-Ra§hJ.di^ (Elias and Ross, pp. 2, 3,) 

7 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) omits before and reads 

8 The text read having come down. Tho TahaqM4-Akharl says 

“ managed to escape by stratagem, and let himself down from the walls by 
a rope.” E. and D. loc cit. 

1^ MS. 
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Verse, 

There’s a sweetness in forgiveness whicli there is not in 
revenge. 

He also ordered the Amirs of Qizilhash that for the space of 
three days they should abstain from interference with the families 
of the Cha gh ta tribe, ^ and the inhabitants of the city, so as** to 
allow of their all coming out ; and. altliough Hum ay tin had no 
territory in his possession, yet on account of the promise which 
had gone forth he brought Bidagh Klflh and Mlrza Murad into 
the fort and made over the wliole of that country to them. 

Verse, 

If a man fulfils the obligation of his promise 

That man rises superior to any estimate you may form of 
him. 

With the exception of Bidagh Khan and two or three other 
Amirs, ^ no one remained in the service of Mirza Murad, while 
the remaining Amirs of the auxiliaries, all returned to ‘Iraq. 

Humayun was induced by the coming on of the winter winds, 
to ask Bidagh Khan to provide shelter for the followers of his 
army within the walls of the city, but that inhuman being in- 
variably sent strangely rough answers.** On this account some of 
the Chaghatai Amirs began ^ to take to flight towards Kabul ; 
among them was Mii za ‘Askari, who was seized in the way and 
brought to Humayun, who imprisoned him. Many stirring events ® 
happened in those days, which led to the delivery of Qandahar 
from the hands of the Qizilhash. First among these was this, that 
the Chaghatai Amirs ui ged upon Humayun the necessity of seizing 
Qandahar, on account of the coldness of the weather, saying 

Ulns-i-Cha^td. The word Xlltls is a Tnrk’sh word, ifc is not 
feund in Redhonse’s dictionary. In Fazlu-llah Khan*s Turkish Persian Dic- 
tionary its meaning is given as qahtla-i-huzurg, a large tribe. 

The title of Ulushegi “ chief of the tribe ” was a very old one among the 
Mughuls. See Tartfdt-i-Rashldi (Elias and Ross), p. 132 n, 1. 

* MS. (A) reads wrongly b for b. 

B Bidagh Khan, “ Abul-Fath SuRan Afshar, and ^ufi Wall SuRan Kadimu.*' 
Tahaqdt-i’Ahhari E. and D., v. 221. 

^ Read J'ib MSS. (A) (B). B MS. (B) reads 

B MS (A) reads Jh The text is correct. 

T Omit MS. (A). 
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tliat after the conquest of Kabul and Badaklishau he ought * to 
448 . bestow the greater portion of that place again upon the Qizilbash 
as compensation, so that duo requital might be made them. 

Secondly, the passing of Mirza Murad on <hat very day,* by 
a natural death, from the world of existence and trouble. 

Thirdly, the tyranny and oppression inflicted by Qizilbash 
canaille on ^ the inhabitants of the city, and their preventing the 
Chaghatai from entering the fdi t, upon any pretext whatever.^ 

Fourthly, this incident, tl||t a fierce ^ Taharra^ in accordance with 

I MSS, (A) (B) omit but it soems to bo necessary. 

8 MS. (A) inserts after jj) “ the very day of the agreement.’* 

» Omit MS. (B). MS. (B) omits ifthfeuo. 

6 MS. (A) reads ^'he word hero seems to mean one who is 

anathema, t. e., a Sunni. 

The following long note is necessary as no book I can find explains the word 
Tdharrd, Tliis word moans enmity (as opposed to HP Tuwallifi 
affection) and is a technical term in nso among the ^i'ahs. In defining 
tabarr« a distinction is to be made between opposition, 

and Uiddwat enmity, the former not necessarily involving the latter, 

for instance two men may be in opposition {7nukhdlafat) on worldly matters, 
and yet bo in thorough amity (^aahahbat) in matters of faith, or mav be 
opposed to one another in (piestioris of philosophy and yet bo unanimous in 
religious questions. Thus enmity includes opposition, but opposition does not 
necessarily imply enmity. And yet it is held that mahahhat^ affection, 

and Ojl«XP *addwat enmity may oooasionally co-exist : for the reason that 
*addimt is of two kinds, religious^ as for instance the ‘addwat of 
Muslims and Infidels, who regard each other as enemies on the ground of the 
fundamental differences in their faith : and, 7vorhlhj, as the ^addwat between 
one Muslim and his fellow Muslim on account of some conflict of worldly 
interests. Thiis it is conceivable that ‘addwat and mahabhat may co-exist. Or 
again one Muslim may have an affection for another Muslim qua Muslim, bnt 
entertain a hatred for him as an adulterer, wdiilo he may love even a kafir 
(Non-Muslim) for his good works such as alms, &c., while he hates him as an 
Infidel : his love being merely of a worldly nature in no way connected with 
religion. 

The co-existenco of ^addwat and 7nahahhat in ouo person due to one con- 
sideration is however impossible. 

Again, the *addwat which true believers entertain against each other on 
account of worldly considerations is not injurious to the faith, however 
reprehensible ic may be. 

Moreover, the essential origin of *addivat in religious matters is kufr 
(infidelity), therefore one must consider every kdjir as an enemy ; thus 
although there may bo lawful ties of worldly affection (maAabbat) between a 
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Muslim and a Katir, such as the relation of father and son, or brotherhood or 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all those considerations must be cast 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and ‘adfnrat must he ba«ed upon their 
Jcufr. Again religious alfection is centred in (faith of Islam) , wo must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the bretliron of this faith 
whether they are, obedient t)r contumacious. 

Mahahhat and ^addivat botwoon a true believer and an unbeliever (Katii) 
has different degrees, just as there ar(‘ difEereiices of <legreo in the love whfeh 
aii,y reasonable being entertains for his ditferent relations So also in 

religions love tliere are degrees The highest is i hat for the Ih'ophet 

Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers wlu> have close 
connection and intimate relation to tlio Ih'opliet ; ruid that assembly is confined 
to tliree parties : First, the children and ndations of the ProplnU/ who are his 
members, secondly, l)is pun' spons<*s who are iri a way his rncrid>crs, thirdly, 
his companions wlio elected to servo 1dm and gav(' Mndr lives for his cause. 

If among tlie hcli(*vers there be any (h‘void of faiih or guilty 

of any sin whieii ilestroys tinur former works, and in accordance with 
the dictate's of the (^)iir‘iin beeonn' worthy of Uuhnrut ( Oj! 0*J| ) 

they aro excepted (from the rights of uiu/iatifoit) ami encp>iry should bo made 

into their faitii or al>senc<‘ of fairh InasmiicJi as /..*a/ (it) i moral ityl 

dt*es not uecu.'ssarily <*xclud<! 0^i|. /man (faith), it is not hivvfiil to curst' 

such an one, nor to display faharrd against him, hut rather to pray for 

his pardon ; as long as Iu5 retains f}tu?n it is lawftd to entertain 
mahahhat for him, and Utddmd on religious grounds is nnlawftd, itinBrnuch as 
iftharrd and aahh (reviling) aro only jostihuhle when mahahhat for a 

[(ereon no longcu’ remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we rnnst consider tin* words of tho ^ihih divines who consider oppo- 
fition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of ‘Alt as /cn/'r, according to 

the words of Khwaja Nasir ‘‘ MnklniDJifhu fnaagah ira niukdrlhhh n 

kufanth.^’ “Those who o])pose him are immoral and those vvlio fight ngfiinsl 
him are infidels.” 

Accordingly a section wlio Imvc contented themselvc's vvitli opposition )in> 
not deserving of t<d)(vrrd, because their extreme fault is (’immorality) Jind 
ilie (immoral man) tiiay bo a true believer. 

The above is translated from the TuJifa.-l-Jsnd ‘a§hnihj(ili of Sltali ‘A bdu-I- 
‘Aziz of Dihli. 

The gist of the matter appears to be tliis that Talar ru is not just ifiable for 
immorality, but only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim Theology of the drtitlega of the Christian Code. It is more tiian 
excommunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made tlie test of fahnrrd 
which thus implies final separation and curse. 

The use of foul abusive language against the (^oinjjanions of tho Propliet 
would be held to he less of OtUft (/man) and h<*rice to render the reviler 
liable to be taharru provided he died in that state. As the person referred 
to in the story was killed by Mirza Vadgar Nasir he is called faharrdi 

accursed. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In presenting this translation of the first volume of 
Badaoni’s MuntaMlctbu44awdnMi' (Selections from Histories) 
I cannot but be conscious of its many defects. 

No one who has not attempted to translate from Persiah into 
English can form the slightest idea of the special difficulties 
of the task. 

The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages, 
the rich cxpansivcness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility 
of the other, render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing 
colours of Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, 
all but hopeless. It has been said that the test of a transla- 
tion is not its literalness but its truth : that is to say, not 
its fidelity to the author’s expression, but its response to 
his inspiration. It must not merely reproduce the letter, it 
must embody the spirit of the original composition. 

How great is the demand thus made upon the translator 
must be evident to anyone who is acquainted with both 
Persian and English : and the difficulties which appear so 
formidable in prose translation, become insurmountable in 
the case of poetry. 

The various metres of Persian poetry are so entirely cha- 
racteristic and essential in their nature, that it has appeared 
to me futile, if not impertinent, to attempt similar metrical 
renderings in English. 

Even where it is possible to reproduce by conjunction of 
English words, the rhythm and accent of any Persian metre, 
such a composition no more recalls the original, than does 
the skeleton of the anatomical museum summon up the living 
and breathing animal. 

For this reason, the poetical portions of Badaoni’s work 
have, in the present translation, almost without exception 



been rendered, not in verse but in prose, thus preserving 
the substance while sacrificing the form, as the transparent 
cube of salt may be crushed so as to be unrecognisable by its 
crystalline form, but still retains its chemical composition. 
To render poetry satisfactorily a translator must be both 
linguist and poet; if he be only a linguist he should not 
tamper with the finished work of the poet ; he can, at best, 
only hope to outline the subject, leaving the colour-scheme 
untouched. 

I am aware that a high authority* has expressed himself 
in favour of the translation of Persian poetry into English 
verse, but the qualifications which shall render a translator 
competent to undertake such a task must fall to the lot of 
very few. 

With this full knowledge of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, the present translation was undertaken, and it is pre- 
sented in the confidence that those who are the best judges 
of the nature of the task will be the first to make allowances 
for defects in its performance. 

))J^ 

Calcotta : ) GEORGE RANKING. 

’ July I8th, 1898, ) 


For a life of Badaoni reference should be made to page 117 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1869, where an excellent biography will be found written by 
the late Professor Blochmann. 

The sources from which this translation has. been made 
are the following 

1. The Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh,^^ edited by Maulavi 
Ahmad Ali, printed at the College Press, Calcutta, 1868, and 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, referred to in the translation as the Text. 

* Alajor-G^neral Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., “on Translations from 
and into Persian.” Transactions of Ninth International Congress of Orien- 
talisis, 1892, ^ 



2. Manuscript No. 1592 of the Muntakhabu-t-Taw§rikfe 
of ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Muluk Shah BadsonI, in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Written by one Muhammad 
Saiyyid (?), in the year 1255 H. (1839 A.D.). This is referred 
to in the translation as MS. (A). 

3. Manuscript No. A. 44, also from the above library. 
This is referred to in the translation as MS. (B). The 
transcriber of this Manuscript is one Muhammad Najim. It 
bears no date. 

The printed text has been carefully collated with these 
two manuscripts, and all variant readings noted. 
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Maslim and a Kafir, auoh as the relation of father and son, or brotherhood 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations mnst be oast 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and *addwat mnst be based upon their 
kufr. Again religious affection is centred in imdn (faith of Islam) , we must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacious. 

Mahabhat and *addwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Klfir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations. So also in 

religious love there are degrees The highest is that for the Prophet 

Muljammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet ; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties : First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are his 
members ; secondly, his pure spouses who are in a way his members ; thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith {imdn), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
the dictates of the Qur'an become worthy of ‘addwat ( ) 

they are excepted (from the rights of makabbai) and enquiry should be made 

into their faith or absence of faith Inasmuch as (immorality) 

does not necessarily exclude Tmdn (faith), it is not lawful to curse 

such an one, nor to display tabarrd against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon ; as long as he retains Imdn it is lawful to entertain 
mahabhat for him, and ^addwat on religious grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarrd and sabb (reviling) are only justifiable when mahabhat for a 

person no longer remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we must consider the words of the ghPah divines who consider oppo- 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of ‘Ali as kufr, according to 
the words of Khwaja Na^ir Tusi Muf^alifuhu fasaqah wa mvJidrihuhu 
kafarahj* “Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
him are infidels.’* 

Accordingly a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tabarrd, because their extreme fault isfisq T immorality) and 
the fdsiq (immoral man) may be a true believer. 

The above is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Isnd *aihariyah of SliSh ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Azlz of Dihll. 

The gist of the matter appears to be this that Tabarrd is not justifiable for 
immorality, but only for infidelity, ^t seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim Theology of the dvdeeixa ^ ^the Christian Code. It is more than 
excommunication, inasmuch as deatfi in infidelity is made the test of tabarrd 
which thus implies final separation and^ curse. 

The use of foul abusive language against the companions of the Prophet 
would be held to be loss of (Imdn) and hence to render the reviler 

liable to tabarrd provided he died in that state. As the person referred 
to in the story was killed by Mirza Tadgar Na^ir he is called tabarrdi 

accursed. 


73 
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their notoriously brutal manner, in the presence of Yadgar Na?ir 
Mirzd * [who had fled in concert with Hindal Mirza from Kamran 
Mirza] and come thither, uttered foul * and improper abuse 
against the companions of the Prophet,^ may the peace and blessing 
of Qod be upon him and his family, and may God be pleased with 
them; Mirza Yadgar Na^ir could not endure this, and struck him 
such a blow with an arrow which he had in his hand that the arrow 
penetrated his chest up to the wing, and passing through him 
struck the ground.^ Muhammad lOian Kuki with two 

servants first of all entered the fortress of Qandahar together 
with a train of camels laden (with supplies), and put the 
guards to the sword ; a second party following him, came up, 
Mirza Ulugji Beg and Bairdm Khan were of that number.^ The 
Qizilbas]} were astounded,^ and utterly confounded, ^ and the 
proverb was exemplified,^ “Qazl, I am an old woman,® and if you 
don’t believe me, I can scream just like one, listen ! ” Their 
haughtiness was humbled, andHumayun*® entering the fort^^ 
allowed Bidagh Khan, wlio had come to hira^* in trepidation and 
anxiety, to proceed towards ‘Iraq. Notwithstanding this, all the 
inhabitants of the city, who were heartily sick of them, killed 
the Qizilbasli in every street. After he had settled Qandahar 
to his satisfaction, he made over charge of that district to 
Balram Khan and determined to attempt the conquest of Kabul. 
Mirza Kamran also came out to meet Iiim with the intention** 
of fighting. Every day one or two*^ of his noted Amirs deserted 
and joined the army of Humayun. In very truth the greater 

I MS. (B) omits the portion in brackets, 

* MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit AUf. 

♦ MS. (A) reads (B) reads liljT* 

h e;l)t MSS. (A) (B) read cifjl 

« Omit j MSS. (A) (B). Literally, lost their hands and feet. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

® The text reads a footnote gives two variants ff ^ j 

and ^ The latter is the reading of MS. (A). I read 

for qiirhaqa, the word qiirtagjia, which is Tarkl for ‘ an old 

woman.* See Pa vet do Courteille. 

10 MS. (A) 11 MS. (B) insert ^ after 

la MS. (A) omit* J 18 MS. (B) omits 

1* MS. (B) »*«f jJ JUajui.li 18 MS. (A) jfjA 
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part of the inhabitants of the world ^ are like a flock of sheep', 
wherever one goes, the others immediately follow.* Mirza 44 
Kamran, losing the clue of all independent action, availed himself 
of the services of the Shaikhs and "Ula'tna to sue for pardon. 
Humayun, upon condition of personal submission, effaced the 
record of his transgressions from the page of his mind with the 
water of forgiveness. Mirza, in accordance witli the saying “ The 
traitor is a coward^'^ ® would not consent to an interview, and took 
refuge in the citadel of Kabul, where he entrenched himself, and fled 
thence in the dead of night to Ghazni n. The whole of his army ^ 
came over to the camp of Humayun, who appointed Mirza Hiiidal 
to pursue him, and came liimself to Kabul, and the liidden meaning 
of the sacred word “ Verilyy lie who hath ordained the Qurdnfor 
thee will restore thee to thy returning place ” was revealed, and he 
refreshed to the full his eyes with the sight of the noble Prince 
his son. This victory was gained on the tenth of the month of 
Ramazan the blessed,^ in the year 952 H. (A.D. 1545),'^ and the 
following hemistich was written as a record of the date : — 

Be jang girift mulk-i^ Kabul az wai.^ 

“ He took the kingdom of Kabul from him without fighting.’^ 
And inasmuch as others are responsible for the relation of these 
events, and the compiler of this Muntakhab has only adapted his 
record from. them, now however much he may desire to epitomise,^ 


1 MS. (A) (.Jl* ; MS. (B) omits 

» MS. (B) ^ 

1 Al-iAdinn kfiiif, MS. (B) roads J 

* MS. (A) reads 

6 Qur’an xxviii. 85. ^ MS, (A) omits 

T The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari (Elliot and Dowson, v. p. 222) says: “The victory 
was accomplished on the 10th Ramazan, 953 U. when the Prince was four 
years, two months and five days old. Some place the event in the year 952 : 
but God knows the truth.” A footnote (I, pa^e 223) states that the Akhar^ 
ndma (vol. I. p. 823) makes the date 12th Ramazan, 952. 

* These words give 952 H. Firishta also 
gives this same hemistich. (Bo. text, p. 448). 

* Text Lit, to draw tight the tent cords of 

prolixity. MSS. (A) (B) omit \ MS. (B) reads for 
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tilie thread of his discourse ^ has involuntarily become lengthened 
(in accordance with the saying). Narration has many hye^pathsA 

To make a long story short when Mirza Kamran proceeded to 
QJjaznin and was unable to enter it,* he departed towards Bakkar, 
and Mlrzi. Shah Husain, who had given him his daughter (in 
man'iage), came forward to assist him. 

Humayun put to death Mirza Yadgar Na^ir who was meditating 
flight, and proceeded with the intention of conquering BadaMi- 
§iiSn. Suleiman Mirza gave him battle, and was defeated, and 
460. KSmran Mirza coming up in HumSyhn's absence took possession 
of Kabul, placing, guards over the ladies ® of high degree, and 
over the young Prince. 

Humayun, after relieving Mirza Hindal of the government of 
Badakhshan, wrote a patent conferring it upon MirzS Suleiman, 
and making over * the government of that country to him returned 
with all speed to Kabul. Mirza Kamran, after the defeat of his 
forces, remained entrenched in Kabul, and when be found himself 
in straits, out of sheer cruelty several times gave orders for the 
young Prince to be placed upon the ramparts of the fort within 
range of both artillery and musketry fire, but Maham Anka ^ made 
her own body a shield for him against the arrows of calamity. 

Verse, 

If the sword of the world leaps from its sheath, 

It can sever no vessel till God permits. 


1 MS. (A) omits MS. (B) omits 

The proverb is Al-hadiftti zu-ihujun^ and is nsed to 

express one story reminding the narrator of another, nee Arahum Proverhia^ 
Frey tag, I. p. 350, n. 29. 

The text reads wrongly and a footnote calls attention to 

the correct reading. MS. (B) reads 

8 MS. (A) 

S oUlU Bar hazarat-i-*dllyat-uBegamdn. 

8 MS. (B) reads for 

^ Maham Anka (or Anagah) whs one of Akbar’e nursed and atttended on 
Akbar from his cradle to his accession. See Ain^i-Akbari, I. (B) p. 323. 

Anika or Anaka in Turki signihes nurse (P. de C.) Fazla>llah Khan gives 
Anagah in the meaning of foster-mother shir midar. Bead 

the acooant given by Nii 5 amn-d*Dm. (Elliot, v. p. 327). 
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The SardSrs and Amirs, on account of the heat of the contest 
in which they were engaged, began to traffic in hypocrisy,^ and 
kept coming backwards and forwards, now in one direction now 
in another. Many of them on both sides were killed. At last,® 
Mirza, ^ having made a hole in the wall of the fort, came out ia 
disguise,* and when Haji Muljammad Khan, who had been detail- 
ed with a party of men ’to pursue him, came up with Mirza,* 

Mirza said to him “ What if I have killed your father Baba 
Qashaqa ? ** Haji Muhammad Khan, who was a veteran soldier, 
energetic and experienced, pretending not to understand him, 
returned, and the Prince reached his father Humayuu safe and 
sound, and the part returned to the whole.* 

Mayest thou live a thousand years, and a thousand years ^ 
beside, 

For in the prolongation of thy life are a thousand advantages. 

And Mirza Karnran took refuge with Pir Muhammad Khan. 461 . 
Governor of Balkh, and asking his assistance seized certain of the 
provinces of Badakh^an without a struggle from Suleiman 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim Mirza, and took possession of them ; 
and Quracha Khan,^ who had done notable service, together 
with certain other grasping Amirs, entertained extravagant 
expectations from Humayun, and when their iniquitous desires 
were not realised betook tlieraselves to Badakhdian and Kabul. 

Within those few years the earth had quitted its accustomed 
state of repose, and had undergone tremblings and agitations. 

A certain witty wiiter says with ref erence to this : 

I MS. (A) omits \j ; i. e., to make feints. 

* Read MS. (A)- 8 Mirza Kamnin. 

4 Text UtliAb MSS. (A) (B) read UAli 

* MS. (A) 

4 Text reads MS. (AJ has the better reading 

7 A footnote variant reads \j ior a thousand objects, go also 

MS. (A). 

« Text MSS. (A) (B) « MS. (A) reads 

^0 MS. (A) reads J 

B Text dAif u^b J* This admits of translation also ** 


a certain 
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The fortress of Kabul which in height surpasses the seventh 
heaven ; * 

Like the Kite which is six mouths female and six months^ 
male. 

On several occasions it happened that Mirza Kamran came to 
pay his respects to Huraayun and had a personal interview with 
him. Humayun, out of natural kindness and innate good-will 
pardoned his shortcomings, and cleared his heart of all rancour 
against him,® and after he had sought permission to leave to 
make the pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, bestowed 
upon him the country of Badakhshan,^ and himself going 
up against Balkh, fought with Pir Muhammad Khan and 
‘Abu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of ‘Abdu-llah Kban,^ the Ozbak 
king, and defeated them after a sharp engagement. But 
following the bad advice of his Amirs, who were treacherous 
hypocrites,® and in alarm about Mirza Kamran, he turned back 
and came to Kabul. 7 Mirza Kamran® once more broke® his 
treaty obligations, and inasmuch as the untrustworthy leaders on 
both sides began to practise unfaithfulness, and led him out of the 
way,*® and ho had to tight numerous battles,** he eventually sought 


JJarlf.” Thoro waa a poot of that name, Mirza Muhammad Haaan of Ispahan 
See Majfna'u-l-Fufahd, II. 345. 

1 Kaiirdn. The planet Saturn which is in the seventh heaven. 

5* See ante p, 352 n. 1. 8 j. 

4 Sec Elliot, V. 229, 230. 

8 MS. (A) roatls cjlA aU) *Uhaidu-lldh Khan. 

The Tabaqdt‘i-Akhari calls him *Ahid Khan, Elliot, v. p. 230. 

« MS. (A) reads 

7 The account given by our author is explained by that of the Tabaqdt-i- 
Akhari which says that on the night before Balkh would have fallen, some of 
the Chaghatai chiefs whose wives and families wore in Kabul, became alarmed 
because Mirza Kamran had not Joined the army, so they met together and 
advised Humayun not to cross the river of BalUi, but to fall back upon Darra 
Gaz taking up a strong position ; then, after a short time the garrison of 
Balkh would surrender. Humayun agreed to this, and both friends and foes 
imagined that a retreat to Kabul was intended. The Osbaks took courage 
and followed in pursuit. A battle ensued in which Humayun was personally 
engaged, but cut his way out, and reached Kabul in safety. See Elliot, v. 
p. 231. 

8 MS. (A) omit. « MS. (A) 

JO *1, Jt t, j|. li Bead for MS. (A). 
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aid from Islem Shall, but, meeting with disappointment, ^ and 
returning thence, was delivered into the hands of Humayun by 
the machinations of Sultan Adam Ghakkar at Pashala.* Not- 
withstanding all his repeated rebellions his life was spared, but 462. 
the jewel of sight was taken from him,^ (as has already been 
stated), and he was permitted to depart for the sacred Makka, He 
had the good fortune to make the Hajj four times, and thus 
made amends for his past evil deeds, and there delivered up the 
life that had been entrusted to him. 

Verse.^ 

Never in the garden of Faith has a blade fulfilled its promise, 

Never has a shaft aimed by Heaven failed to strike the mark. 

The tailor of Fate has never clothed any man in a garment 
which it has not afterwards torn from him. 

The Age has never given any coin which it lias not changed. 

The Time has never played any piece without practising 
deception with it. 

Whom has the Heaven placed in safety beneath the Sun, 

That it has not made short-lived like the shining dawn. 

Kbaqani ! cast dust into the eyes of the world. 

For it has caused thee pain in the eyes and has given thee 
no remedy. 

1 MS. (B) reads Jh 

8 Our author is very brief in his recital of this portion of tho history, for 
a fuller account see Elliot, v. 232 to 234. MS. (A) reads Yarhdla. 

* Mirza Kamran was blinded by the stroke of a lancet, nee Pllliot, v. 146 

and 235 in tho year 960 H. Firi^ta gives the tdriM written to commemorate 
it Chafhm poehtd zt heddd-i-s^ipihr. Ho closed 1 j is 

eyes to the injustice of heaven. It is clear that Humayun in destroying hia 
brother’s eyesight was only choosing the lesser of two evils, tho Chaghatai 
leaders clamouring for his death. Piri^ta also says that he made the pilgri- 
mage {Hajj) three times, dying on the 11th of ^fijjah 964 H. (Bo. Text, 
p. 455), October, 1557 A. D. 

♦ Kbaqani, whose name was Afzalu-d-Din Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali an-NaJjar, a 
famous poet, was originally a pupil of Abu!-* Ala Ganjawi ; he took the name 
Haqaiqi, as his taldialluf and entered the service of ^irwiin ^uh the great 
Khaqan Manuchihr, from whom he received the title of j^iiqani. Having 
absented himself without permission, he was captured and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Shadarwan, where he wrote many poems. After his release 
he hastened to Makka and wrote the Tuhfatu-U^Ir again while on the way. He 
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Maulana Qasim Kahl > wrote ibis tHriih. 

Verse, 

Kamran, • than whom no man has been found more fitted for 
sovereignty, 

Wertt from Kabul to the Ka‘bah, and there committed his soul 
to God, and his body to the dust. 

Kahi spake this as a idirihlk to commemorate his death, 
rdd&hdh Kdmrdn died at the Ka^bah.^ 

And the poet Waisi * wrote : 

Verse. 

Shah Kamran the renowned Khusru, 

Who in majesty raised his head to Kaiwan. 

Faithfully served the holy temple four years 
And entirely freed his heart from worldly bonds, 

453. After performing his fourth pilgrimage 

In pilgrim garb, he yielded up his soul to his Lord. 


diod Boon after his return, and whs buried in the cemetery of Surkhab in 
Tabriz in the year 582 H. 

Mujma^ud-FtLfaha, 1, p. 200. See also Beale, O.B.D. s. t*. Khaqani. 

1 MS, (B) reads MS. (A) reads j. 

* This also means, Happy is he than whom &o. 

• Pad sh ah Kamran baka'bah hirnurd. The letters of this line give the date 
968 H. instead of 904 H. 

Maulana Qasim Kahi otherwise known as Miyan Kali Kabuli. Our author 
(see vol. Ill, p. 172 of the text), stigmatises his poetry as crude and wanting 
in originality, although he acknowledges that it possesses a peculiar quality 
unshared by any other author. He was skilled in astronomy, as well as in 
rhetoric and Snfiism, and had also some skill as a composer of music. BadaonI 
laments the fact that notwithstanding all his advantages Kahi spent his life 
in infidelity and impiety. The Ata^h^Kada (p. 190, Bombay Edition) says, 
that he sprang from the Gulistana Saiyyids; one of his ancestors came out of 
the city to pay his respects to Timur and joined his army, whose fortunes 
he followed until the birth of the Saiyyid aforesaid in Turkistan. He was 
► brought up in Kabul whence he acquired his name. He went to Hindustan 

in the time of the Emperor Huraayun, where he held a position of trust and 
honour. No date is there given for his death, which occurred in 988 H. See 
Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 666 n. 1 j also Beale, O.B.J?., p. 144. 

♦ MS. (B) reads Dahsi for Waist (Teit). 
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One night ns Waisi was holden with sleep, 

He visited him and called him towai'ds himself, 

And said, If they ask thee concerning my death 
Reply, “ The pardoned Shah remained in Makka/" ^ 

Mirza Kamran was as a king, brave and ambitious, liberal and 
good-natured, sound of religion and clear of faith. He ujed 
always to associate with the ‘Ulama and learned doctors. His 
poems are well-known. At one time he hold such strong views 
of probity that he gave orders to exterminate grapes from his 
kingdom, but afterwards became such a slave to wine that ho was 
not ashamed of the after effects of debauch ; eventually ho left 
the world penitent and devout. All’s well that ends well.® 

This event took place in the year* 964 H. 

Mirza ‘Askari, after Qarracha Khan was slain in the lost battle 
before Kabul, fell a prisoner into the hands of Humayun’s 
soldiery, and Khwaja Jalalu-d- Din * Mahmud Diwiin convoyed 
him to Badakhshan and made him over to Mirza Suleiman, He 
was kept in confinement for some time,* and then was released, 
and. Mirza Suleiman despatched him to Balkh, by which route he 
purposed journeying to the two sacred cities.^ When he reached 
a valley which lies between Sham and the sacred city of Makka, 
without accomplishing his object he hastened from * that desert 
. to the true Kabbah which is the bourn of all mankind. The 
following is the tHritJL of that event : — 

^Askari p(xd^nh-i-dary fXdih^ 

Verse. 

Why dost thou soil thy fingers with the blood of the world ? 
For honey is oft mingled with deadly poison. 

1 Shah-i-marhmn dar Mahka mdnd. This line gives the date 964 H. 

2 Al umuTu hit ^awdqib. Lit. Events are according to 
their terminations. 

% MS. (A) omits OU ♦ MSS. (A) (B). » MS. (A) *4^. 

t ^aramain-i-Sharifain. Mecca and Medina. 

T Syria. Nisimn-d-Din Aljmad Bays : “ in the country of Eum," Elliot 
T. 234. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

9 ,• e. ‘Askari the bountiful king. These letters gire the date 92^ H. . 

10 In the MishJcdt (xii. Part I) we read that honey was prescribed by 
Mubammad. » A man came to his majesty and said : * Verily my brother has a 

74 
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464 The end of Mirza Hiudal was on this wise, that after Mirza 
KSraran had suffered defeat in the final engagement, and had taken 
refuge with the Afghans, and ^aji Muhammad Eban ^ Kuki was 
executed * on account of his numerous misdeeds, one night Mirza 
Kamran made a night attack upon the camp.® Bj chance that 
night the dart of death struck Mirza Hindal in a vital spot, and 
ho drank the draught of martyrdom. This event took place* in 
the year 958 H. and Shahkhun was found to give the date.® 

purging.* And his highness said : * Give him honey to drink * and it was done. 
Then the man came to his highness and said : * I gave him honey to drink, 
which has increased the purging,* then his 'majesty said to him thrice : ‘ Give 
him honey.* And the man came a fourth time and said : ‘ it increaseth the 
purging.* And his highness said: *givo him honey.* Then the man said : * I 
have and it increaseth the purging.’ Then lua highness said : ‘ God has said 
truly, there is a cure for man in honey^ and your brother’s btdly lied, by not 
accepting of the euro.’ Then the man gave his brother honey to drink again 
and ho got well.” 

Honey was held in high estimation as a drug among ancient physicians, 
Tl»o poisonous qualities of honey gathered from certain plants is well known ; 
for instance, we find in the MaJ^zanuA-Adwiya that honey shed by bees 
which have lighted in the herb Absantiii (AbBinthium) and the like acquires 
a bitter taste, and causes diseases of the stomach and liver, W«iile another 
kind of honey causes fainting and cold sweats and loss of consciousness. 
So also the poisonous honey of Heraolea, supposed to owe its poisonous 
properties to tho aconite plant, 

^ Quito recently well authontionted cases of honey poisoning have been 

reported in tho United States. The honey in one instance was found to be 
impregnated with gelsemine. It is generally believed that two varieties of 
aconite, Kalmia latifolia some Rhododendrons Azalea ponfica and certain 
other plants of tho N, 0, Ericacem, have poisonous properties wiiich are 
communicated to the honey of beoa lighting on them. It is said that the 
Azalea pontica was the plant which yielded the poisonous honey noticed by 
Xenophon in his account of the retreat of tho Ten Thousand. The active 
poison andromedotoxin has been found in many Ericacefle. The symptoms 
of honoy poisoning are briefly described as vomiting, purging, acute gastric 
and abdominal pain and cramps, with surface coldness and pallor, and the 
general signs of collapse. See Ind. Med, Gaz., January, 1897, p. 27. See also 
Med. and Surg, Rep, September, 1896. 

1 MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit after 

» Bead djj't 4 MS. (A) 

t Night assanlt. The letters of this word give the 

date 968 H. The Tabaqdt-i-Akhari gives another tirm. See Elliot, v. 234, 
which however gives 959 H. 
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VevBe, 

When Fate made such a niglit attack ‘ with the forces of the 
world 

That the zenith became red like the twilight from bloodshed, 
Hindal the world- conqueror left the world, 

Aud abandoned the world to S]iah Humayiin ; 

The young plant»like stature of that shapely palm- tree 
Was like a lamp to the sleeping-apartment of the sky. 
Wisdom sought for a tHrikh of his death,* I said, 

Alas ! a lamp has been extinguished by reason of a niijht 
attach, 

Mirza Amani also wrote ^ the following : — 

^lah Hindal the cypress of the rose-garden of beauty, 

When he left this garden for that of Paradise,^ 

The wailing ring-dove uttered this tdrikh^ 

“ A cypress has gone from the garden of glory.” ^ 

Aud Maulanap Hasan ‘ Ali Kharas ^ wrote : 

Verso, 

Hindal Mubammad Shah of auspicious title 

Suddenly was martyred by Fate in the heart of the night ; 

Since a night assault (shahk^un) caused his martyrdom, 

Seek the tarikh of his martyrdom in shahkkun, 

Humayun bestowed the horses and retinue of Mirza Hindal 
upon the young Prince, the asylum of the world, and confirmed to 
them Ghaznin with its dependencies as grants.'^ 


I MSS. (A) (B) read t MSS. (A) (B) omit >• 

8 MS* (A) reads Maui for Amaui (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read 

^ for (Text). 

♦ Read for MSS. (A) (B). 

B 31 Sarve az hustdn-udaulat raft. 

To arrive at this fa r/M we take the value of the words Bunfan-i-daulat 
which is 959, and then take from this tho value of the sarve (a cypress) used 
here for tho letter Alif, which is straight and erect like the cypress, and has 
the value, 1, thus we obtain 958 H. 

® MS. (A) reads ^ See Ain-i-Akhan (Jarrett) TI. U6. 


455 . 
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The Afghans could no longer protect Mirza Kami’an, and it so 
happened that Mirza went to Islem ^ SJiah ; in the meanwhile 
the hidden purposes of Heaven were made manifest, so that after 
hearing the tidings of the death of Islem Shah, and of the 
occurrence of extreme confusion and turmoil between the Afghans 
of Hindustan and the tribal chiefs, Humayuii definitely deter- 
mined upon the attempt of the conquest of Hindustan.^ In the 
meantime the lovers of contumacy, that is to say, the envious and 
riotous, so distorted the appearance of the sincere loyalty of 
Bairarn £tan, in the clear mirror of the mind of Humayun, tliat 
it was inverted and he was represented by them as hostile. 
Accordingly an attack was ordered in the direction of Qandahar. 
Bairarn Khan came out in person to receive ^ Humayun and with 
all ceremony offered due service. Thereupon the disloyalty of 
his traducors became apparent. On this occasion Humayun was 
furnished, by tlie good offices of Bairarn Khan, with the oppor- 
tunity of meeting that Scion of the Walls, the offspring of the 
Saints, the seal of the Shaikhs of the Naqshbandi * sect, Maulana 
Zaiuu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 

The following is a fuller account : — 

The aforesuid Maulavi was from Bahda,^ which is a village of 
the dependencies of Khurasan,® and had attained to the companion- 
ship of many of the Shaikhs, may Qod sanctify their spirits, espe- 
cially Maulavi Makhduml ‘Arif Jami, and Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-Ghafur 
456. Lari, may God Ue is exalted'^ sanctify their spirits, who supported 
themselves by giving instruction and making illustrations, and 
BaiiAm Khfto having opened tutorial relations with him, used to 
go to take lessons from him, and now and then when he was 
reading Yusuf and Zulaikha and other books, they used to say, 

1 MS. (A) roads Salim §Jidh. 8 MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) ^ 

♦ The Naqghbandi ^aikhs were the followers of the renowned saint Kliwiia 
Bahau-d-Diu Naqs^haud of Bokhara. See Ain-i-Akbai*! (B) I, 423 n. 2 where 
the meaning of Naqshlnmd is said to be the occupation of this man and his 
parents, who used to weave KamUtahs adorned with figures (naq§h}. See 
also for a long account of the Naqshbandi School. Ain-i-Akbari (J.) HI, 358, 
et seqq, 

Kamangar means a bowmaker. 

Footnote variant Bahddyan, 

6 MS. (A) reads jUjiii Qaf,dahdr. T MS. (B) omits 
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Ob, Bairim wbat is your wish ! You yourself are as Yusuf and 
Zulaikba ^ in the world.” And Humayun having ordered a bi^n- 
quet in honour of the sacred illuminated spirit of the asylum of 
the seal of prophecy, may the blessing and peace of Qod he upon hiniy 
invited the Afsbund,^ and with his own bauds took the ewer, 
while Bairam ]Khan took the basin, intending to pour the water 
over his hands ; seeing this the Akhund indicated Mir ^abibu- 
llah, the grandson of Mir Saiyyid JamMu-d-Din the traditionist, 
and said,* “ Do you not know who that person is ? ” Humayun 
thereupon perforce carried the ewer to the Mir, who, with the 
utmost confusion, poured half of the entire conteiifs of the ewer 
over his hands, after which the Akhund without scruple washed 
his hands, to their heart’s content. At this time Humayun 
enquired,* “ How much water is enjoined by the Sunnat to be 
poured over the hands ? ” They replied, “ so much as is necessary 
to clean the hands ; ” then first Bairam Khan poured water over the 
hands of the remainder of the assembly, and was followed in this 
service by Husain Khan the relation of the Mahdi, son of Qasim 
Khfi.n. At last the food was eaten, and Humayun found very 
great delight in their society, and was much benefited thereby. 
Afterwards he sent a piece of coined gold by the hand of 
Bairam Khan, saying, “ This is a present.” * Inasmuch as it was 
his custom not to take a present from anyone, after great delibera- 
tion he accepted it, with excessive reluctance and disgust, and in 
return for it sent into the presence of the king several bows of 
his own fashioning, with something over and above (the value of 
the gold) saying, “ Presents ® must be given on both sides.” 

The story goes that one day Bairam Khan caused a garment 
to bo made of handsome Kazimir shah^'^ and brought it to him. 457 . 
He took it in his hand and praised it ® saying, “ What a valuable 
thing this is ! ” Bairam Khan said, “ As it is a suitable garment 
for a darvesh, I have brought it as an offering for you.” He there- 
upon made a sign ® with two of his fingers, as much as say 
I have two of them, come give this one to some one more 

1 MSS. (A) (B) a tutor, teacher, preacher. 

» MS. (A) reads Ai. 4 MS. (A) roads 

* MS. (A) reads 0^1 • MS. (A) omits 

1 Shawls. s Text MS. (A) MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) omits 
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(lewervitig of it tlian I. Many ^ miraculous acts are related of 
him. Some few of these Shaikh Mu‘inu-d*Din, the grandson of 
Maulana Mu‘in Waiz, who by tlie order of the E[halifah of the 
time was for some time Qazi of Labor, wrote in a separate 
treatise : among them this is written, that when archery practice 
was going on, he used in opposition to his usual habits to come 
every day * to the butts, and give instruction in archery. The 
youths used to urge and incite Bairam Khan to practise ® archery, 
saying that it would surely bo useful to him some day. As a fact, 
the very first * defeat of the Afghans occurred in the fight at 
Machiwara,*^ when the victory was entirely gained by the archers 
and in all probability that eagerness and instigation had this 
very end in view. 

In that collection of stories also is the following, that when 
Bairam after making over Qaiidahar to Bahadur Khan 

the brother of ‘All Quli Khan Sistani, came to Kabul, he ap- 
pointed on his own part a tyrannical Turkoman, so that the 
people groaned under his oppressive hand, and made many com- 
plaints to the Akbund, till ho became ill as they desired, and they 
enjoyed a few days’ respite from his oppression, and used to bring 
tidings of him every day to the assembly of the A^und. At 
last one day, as one of them was ® saying “ He has risen from his 
bed,” the Akhund also, looking him in the face, said angrily, 
” Perhaps ho may rise on the morrow of the resurrection.” Three 
or four days afterwards he again fell ill, and removed the disgrace 
of his tyranny from the world. It is a saying of their ’s that 
the Turk when sleeping is an augel, but when ho sleeps the sleep 
468 . of death he is superior to the archangels.'^ 

i MS. (A) roads 

* MS. (B) reads J ® Bead for MSS.'{A)(B). 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) read 9S tj\j 

® Mdchiwdra. On the banks of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana District of the 
Panjab. See Tieff. I, 112. Ain-i-Akbari ( J.) 11, 310 j III, 69. 

At page 816 of BlooUmann’s Ain-i-Akbari (I), we read “ The conquest of 
India may justly be asoribcd to Bairam. He gained the battle of Machhi- 
warah and received Sambhal as jagir.** 

® MS. (A) omits The hint given by the A^Sl^nd was in true Oriental 

fashion. 

*1 MS. (B) reads XjLSfji y MS. (A) reads for 

and omits 
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Fme. 

I saw a tyrant sleeping at mid-day 

I said, this is a calamity ; It is best that sleep should tnkb 
him 

And that man who is hotter when sleeping than when waking 

For such an evil liver death were preferable. 

Humayiin, at the time of his return, had some intention of 
taking Qandahar from Bairam Khan and giving it to Mnii‘im 
Khan. Mun‘im Khan, however, ropre.sented that now that the 
conquest of Hindustan was on the tapis a change of governors 
would be a source of dissension in the army, and it would bo 
better to wait till after conquering Hindustan, and then to act as 
circumstances might demand. Accordingly Qandahar was con- 
finned ^ to Bairam Khan, and Zamindawar to Bahadur Khan. 
Then coming to Kabul he prepared his army with transport and 
commissariat, and in 2a Hijjah 961 H. set out from Kabul to 
march against Hindustan.* And the following qita^h was written 
which gives the date in two ways. 

Qifa^h, 

Khusra Ghazi Nasiru-d-Din Humayun Shah 

Who without question excelled all former kings, 

Advanced from Kabul for the conquest of Hind ; 

The date of his advance is nuh sad wa shast wa yake.^ 

At the halting-place of Parshawar^ Bairam Khan arrived 
from Qandahar ^ and presented himself before the king. By 
continuous marches they crossed the river Indus* and Bairam 
Khan and Khizr Khwaja Khan, with Tardi Beg Khan and 

1 MS. (A) jJUi. % MSS. (A) (B) 

8 Nino hundred and sixty-one. The value of the 

letters taken separately also gives 961. This is the explanation of the stato- 
ment in the text that this qita^h gives the date in two ways. Footnote to 
the text says J 4/JLr® that it is both in form and in literal 

value. 

4 The text reads Parshadar^ in error. MSS. (A) (B) road }Jlf^ 

Parskawar, 

t MB. (A) omits 


^MS. (B) omits 
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469. Tskandar ‘ Sultan Osbak forming ilie advance party, went for- 
ward • and Tatar IQian Kasi, governor of tlie fortress of Bolitas, 
evacuated the fort ® and fled. Adam Gliakkar did not present 
himself on this occasion.* 

When they amved at Labor, the Af^ans of that place also 
not being able to withstand him dispersed, and the commanders 
of the vanguard^ started off towards [Labor and Tbanesar] ® 
Jalandhar and Sirhind. That country was taken possession of 
without any trouble ; Shahbaz IQjan , and Na?ir Khan Afghan 
however fought a battle near Dipalpur with Shah® Aba-1-Ma‘ali 
and ‘All Quli Shaibani, who was eventually Khan-t-zamUri,^ and 
was defeated. So great was the terror inspired by the Mughuls 
that thousands upon thousands of Afghans would flee at the 
sight of ten of the Imge-turbaned horsemen (even although they 
were Lahoris \ and never looked behind them. Before Humayun's 
army crossed the river Indus, Sikandar Af g han Sur gained the 
upper-hand of Ibrahim Stir, and having conquered him formed 
the intention of leaving Itawa and marching to attack ‘Adli. 
Suddenly, however, tidings arrived that Humayiin had crossed 


1 MS. (B) adds 

» MS. (A) reads i/o MS. (B) reads 

® Head omitting the hamza. 

* The Tdbaqat'i>Nd^irl says “ Adam Ghakar although ho owed service, did 
not join the army.” Elliot, v. 237. 

f Uinard-i-Manqaldh MS. (A) roads Umard-i-mutafarriq. 

The text is correct. manqaldl manghaldi or 

mdngaldl is a Turki word signifying forehead (front) or advance-guard of an 
army. See P. de C. e. v. so also Pai^nllah who gives only the meaning 

^LLiM pt ^h4 ni forehead. 

6 These words in brockets should be omitted apparently. They are 
absent from MS. (A) and also from the Tdbaqat-i- Alchart whioh mentions 
Jalandhar and Sirhind. Besides the commanders were already in Labor. 

T MS. (B) omits Jalandhar, 

8 MS. (A) reads in error. 

9 *An Quli J^an was tlie son of Haidar Sultan Oabak-i-ShaibanT, who had 
been made an Amir in the Jim war with the Qizilbash. 

It was in the early days of Akbar’s reign that he obtained the title of 
Khdn-i-Zamdn, See Badaoni, Vol. II, p. 12. Lowe’s Translation, p. 6. He had 
defeated Himuu near Panipat, See Atn>i-Akharif I, (B), p. 319. 

JO MS. (A) reads >' MS. (A). 
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tiie Indus, and the Afghans, wherever they wei'e, set about planning 
how to save their wives and children ; however one did not help 
the other, each one occupied himself with his own necessities, 
and they knew well that it was only Isletn Shah who could 
successfully contend against the Mughuls, no other person had 
the power. Notwithstanding this however, Sikaiidar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, first ^ appointed * Tatar lOiftn Kasi 
with Habib Khan and Naslb Khan TaghCichi with thirty thousand 
cavalry, to oppose the troops under Humayun which had been 
collected in that disfciict, and he himself oame on in their rear. 

The Chaghatai Amirs ^ crossed the river* Sutlej, and the 
Afghans followed them ; at sundown the two lines met and a fierce 
battle ensued.^ The Mii gh uls set their hands to their bows with 
such effect that every arrow which they freed from the bowstring 
boro the message of death to the ears of one or other of the 
enemy, and the Afghans, whose weapons of offence ran shoi’t,^ 
took refuge in ^ a ruined village j and with the object of gaining 
a better view of the Mughul troops ® they set tiro to the 
roofs.® The result, however, was the very reverse of what they 
desired, and their stratagem had this result, that the Afghans 
remained in the light, while the Mughuls were in the darkness and 
riddled the Afghans with arrows. A cry went up from among 
them, and shouts of Flee ! Flee ! rose on all sides, and the 
victory was gained with such ease that but few Mu g huls were 

I MS. (B) omits Jyt. 2 MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) So also Tahaqdt-i-Akhari. Text roads 

* MS. (B) omits vt- ^ (A) 

6 kotih siWi hndandt A footnote variant roads 
^11.^ saldh which would mean wlio wore ill-advised tins is the reading of 
MS. (B) but the other is preferable. 

7 Text MS. (A) J- 

8 Bead M83. (A) (B) for ^ 

9 The tree reading is a little ancertain here. The text reads 
ch,ambarh« which may be taken in the meaning of a roof j MS. (A) reads 

jir(?) while MS. (B) reads (?) chanbarhd. 

The account given in the Tabaqdt^i^AkbnrJ (Eliiot, v 2.J7-238) differs, andl 
makes it appear as though the Moghul troops used fire-arms or fire-arrowa 
Our author’s account appears more reasonable. 

WOiiiit tat>. MSS. (A) (B). 1* MS. (B)tmiHs 

75 
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felaiti, and horses, elephants, and spoil beyond all coniputatioil 
fell into the hands of Humayun^s troops. The news of this 
victory reached * Huraayun in Labor ; thus the whole of the 
Punjab and Sirhind and Hissar Fiiuza was entirely * subjugated. 
Thence ho marched by forced marches straight for the environs 
of Dihli, and Sikandar Sur with eighty thousand cavalry, and 
elephants of note, and a strong force of artillery, collected round 
him the Afghans from every direction, and came to Sirhind, 
digging a trench round his camp ^ after the custom * of Shir 
^lah, This he fortified, and took up his position ; the Amirs of 
Humayiin’s army holding a council of war, fortified Sirhind, and 
as far as they could, shewed they were prepared to defend it, and 
sending despatches to Lalior begged Humayun to come in person, 
and then awaited his arrival. Humayun with all speed *• marched 
and came to Siihind,® and every day fierce contests ^ took place 
between tire more venturesome spirits on both sides. Sometime 
ptr,8sed in this way, till the day when the command of the advance- 
guard of the army fell to the turn of the young Prince of the 
161 . world ; ® seizing his opportunity he drew up his line of battle. On 
one ® side was the Prince, the Asylnrn of the world ; nnd on the 
other side Bairam Khan, Sikandar Khan, ‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, 
Shah Abul-ma‘ali, ‘All Quli Khan and Bahadur I^au made 
manly onslaughts. The Afghans also, as far as they were able,*^ 
behaved with duo bravery and valour', but could not contend 
against an adverse fate, and after a conflict beyond his strength 
Sikandar turned and fled.*^ The victorious hosts pursued the 
enemy for a long distance, reaping a rich harvest of slaughtered 
Afghans ; wealth and booty beyond all bounds, together with 
- horses and countless elephants fell into their hands ; then they 
turned back and erected with the heads of their enemies a column 

1 Sapply after *1^ MSS. (A) (B). a MS. (A) ^ 

* MS. (B) reads toi * MS. (B) reads for 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit j*W. 

* The Toha<^dt-i~Akharl states that Hnmnyun sent Akbar. 

■> MSS. (A) (B) read for Text. 

9 MSS, (A)(B) read » MS. (A) omits 

19 MS. (A) 11 MS. (B) reads J MA. 

» MS. (B) reads 18 MSS. (A) (B)J jAi iSJJ- 
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to wliioh Bairam the »ame * of Sar Manzil, which 

(name) is in existence at the present day ; Time has many merno^ 
rials of this kind and still more will follow.® 

Verse,^ 

On the road on which thou seest those particles of dust * 

Thou seest (it may be) the dust of Suleiman brought 
thither by the wind,^ 

Another sajs : 

Verse. 

•Every particle of dust which the whirlwind carries away 
May be either a Faridun or a KaiqubadJ 

The words ShamsJiir-i-Humayun ^ were found to give the datft 
of this victory, as they say in this Ruhd^i. 

The wise writer sought for an auspicious omen, 

He sought for the writing of speech from his well-balanced 
nature ; 

When he came to record the conquest of Hindustan, 

He sought the date in the words Shamshtr-i- Humd^uun. 

Sikandar then proceeded towards the Siwalik hills, while Sikan- 
dar Khan Oshak turned towards Dihli, and the royal camp went 
by way of Samana to the direction ^ of the capital of Hindustan, 
and a party of the Afghans who were in Dihli, fled hot-foot 
for their lives, and were scattered on all sides like a flock of 
sparrows into whose midst ‘® a stone has fallen, and every one 
was saying to himself, He wlw escapes with his head^ verily he 
is fortunate) ” and the hidden*^ meaning of the words “ the day 

1 MS. (A) ® MS. (A) adds ^ after 

8 MS. (B) reads for (Text). 

♦ A footnote to the text recites the reading of MS. (B) 

t MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (B) reads for 

I Cf. The dust of Alexander turned to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

8 8hamsMr-i-Humdyun, The sword of Humayun. These 
letters give tlie date 962 H. 

9 MS. (B) reada tfb (^1^. 10 MSS. (A) (B) omit }*. 

II Bead MSS. (A) (B) instead of the reading in the text. 

W MS. (B) inserts ^ after 1^ Supply MS. (A). 


462 . 
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when man shall flee from his brother and his mother and his father 
and his spouse and his sons ” ^ became evident. 

Shah Abu-l-Ma‘aIi was detailed * to pursue Sikandar, and in 
the month of Ramazan the blessed, in the year 962 H. the city 
of Dihli became tlie seat of the imperial glory and majesty, and 
mosfc of the regions of Hindustan for the second time enjoyed 
tlie honour of the khuthah and sikkah of Humayun. No king 
before this time had ever been so fortunate as to attain to the 
glory of imperial power a second time,^ after having suffered 
defeat ; whereas in this case the power of God whose glory is 
supreme was plainly shewed. And in this year Humayun appor- 
tioned the greater part of his territories^ among his faithful 
adherents, and vowed the pargana of Mustafaabad, the revenue 
of which reached the sum of thirty or forty laks of tankas^ 
as a votive ^ offering to the Spirit the author of victories, the 
guardian of prophecy on him and, on his family he blessings without 
end. He also gave Hissar Firuza as a reward^ to the Prince, 
just as Babar Pad^ah also had conferred it, in the commencement 
of liis victories, as a reward,*^ upon Muhammad Humayun, and 
the whole of the Panjab he bestowed upon Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali, 
and nominated him to oppose Iskandar the Afghan, who, not 
being able to stand against him, shut himself up in the 
northern hills, and Shah Abu-l-Ma‘alI having reached high 
rank ^ was living in great pomp in Labor; on this account 
the cfow of conceit made its nest in his brain, and brought matters 
to this pnss^ that after tl»e affair of (the king) whose dwelling is 
in Paradise, the queen shewed signs of contumacy and rebellious* 

1 Qur an Ixxx, 84-35. « MSS. (A) (B) o-lf 

8 The reading of MS. (A) is preferable to that in the text. MS. (A) reads, 
o vfa l ^ jSh A footnote variant reads 

4 MfeS. (A) (B) b 

8 Text MS. (A) 

6 Faizullah Khan gives this word ns Child il in the sense of 

In the Furhang-i-Anandraj the word is given as jildii or jiildu in the 
saute sense. Pavet de Courtoilles does not give the word. 

1 MS. (B) omits 

® MS. (B) roniis and omits 

• Text MS. (B) reads <H-> 
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intentions,' as will sliortly bo described, if God He is exalted* 86 
will it. And since Abu-1 -Ma‘ali had treated badly the Amirs who 
had been sent to support him, and had (occasionally)® interfered 
in their Aqta^s, and not only in these but even in the public 463- 
treasury and in the government lands, the Amirs became dis-» 
heartened, and Sikandar daily waxed stronger ; Bairam lOiaa 
w^ appointed'* to the office of tutor (^Atalfq) to the young 
prince, and was sent to oppose Iskandar. Shah Ahii-l-Ma'ali 
was appointed to Hi^i^ar Firiiza, but had not yet started when 
Qaba Khan Gang was appointed to Agra, *Ali Qull Khan 
to Mira^h and Sambal, and Qjimbar Diwana to Badaon, and 
j^aidar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begl® to Baiana. Haidar 
Muhammad Khan kept Ghazi Khan Sur,® the father of Ibrahim 
Sur, for sometime besieged in the fortress of Baiana.'' And inas- 
much as the good fortune of the Afghans was, like their good sense, 
on the decline ; although before the siege and after it also, thought- 
ful and experienced men urged him to march on Rantanbhor and 
thence to Gujrat, he would not listen to them, and fell like a iish 
into the net, 

Verse.^ 

God carries the vessel whithersoever He will. 

Though the ship master rends his garments on his body. 

The zamhiddrs of the fortress of Baiana sued for quarter, and 
had an iuterview with Haidar Muhammad Khan, binding them- 
selves by oaths* to certain treaty conditions, and biinging Ghazi 
Khan with his family and relations out of the fort, bestowed him 
in a safe place in the camp,'® and ** the following day having made a 
careful examination of the wealth and treasures,'* put all the 

I Tho text reads wrongly 
MS. (B) reads olU.. 

8 MS. (A). 8 MS. (B) ^ 

4 MS. (B) reads j 

8 MS. (B) omits Haidar Muhammad IQian Begi was an old 

servant of Hamayuri who had given the Emperor his horse when Humayun’g 
horse had been shot in tho defeat near Balkh. See Ain-i-Akbarl, (B) I, 384, 

* MSS. (A) (B). T MS. (A) omits and roads for 

8 MS. (A) reverses tho order of these two lines. 

® MS. (B) reads for hi MSS. (A) (B) read 

II Tlie text has a superfluous J here. 12 MS. (A) Ju-i. 
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inhabitants to death from the full-grown man to the babe at the 
breast, 1 sending ® the heads to the Emperor, who, however, was 
displeased with this ; ^ accordingly * Ije despatched Mir Shihabu-d- 
Din ^ Nisliapuri Bakhdt^, who received the title of Shihabu-d-Din 
464 . A^imad Khan, to Baiana to verify the wealth of Ghazi Khan. 
Haidar Muhammad® concealed the valuable jewels and- shewed 
only ordinary 7 things. Qambar Diwana had collected a lange 
following in the vicinity of Sambal and was saying ‘ What has 
Qambar to do with Sanbal, while ‘Ali Quli Khan has a lien on the 
revenue of Sanbal ? It is as though the land belonged to one man 
and the trees to another.’ ® 

And before that ‘Ali Quli Khan could go to Sanbal Qambar 
Diwana went to Badaon, and from thence passing by Kant o Gola ® 
he fought with Rukn Khan Afghan, and gained the day, occupying 
the country up to the vicinity of the township of Malaun?,^® but 
was subsequently defeated by the Afghans, and having given up 
a large number to death in that fort^^ arrived at Badaon, where 
he exercised great cruelty and oppression ; and although ‘Ali Quli 
Khan sent to summon him, ‘3 he refused to yield to him and said, 
“ My relations with the Padshah are more intimate than yours,^^ 
this head of mine is twin brother of the imperial crown.” ‘Ali 
Quli Khan upon his arrival besieged Badaon, and that madman 


1 MS. (B) reads ^ \j This reading is given in a 

footnote to the text. 

» MS. (B) 8 MS. (B) roads 

♦ MS. (A) omits reading J. i MS. (B) reads Mir Shihdb. 

» MSS. (A) (B). 1 !; A§hyd-i-sahl rd namud, 

MS. (A) omits !>• 

B Read here j MSS. (A) (B). The reading in the text has 

no meaning. 

9 Shtthjahanpur. MS. (B) omits 

19 The text reads tjjiLo MaUnwah (?) MS. (A) reads (?) MaUwah. 
MS. (B) reads Maldwah. I am qaite uncertain as to the correctness 

of the suggestion in the translation. Malaun {See Hunter, Imp. Oaz. ix. 237) 
B a hill fort in the Panjab lat. 31° 12° N. long 76° 52° E. 

Firishta makes no mention of this. 

H MS. (A) reads MS. (B) omits 

h* MS. (B) omits MS. (A) reads 

>8 MS. (B) roads Jl 
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(Diwana) * who knew no moderation, was at that very time pre- 
paring to tyi‘aimise over the people even more than before, 
taking by force the daughter of one and the property of another ; 
and in consequence of his want of trust* in the people of the town, 
used himself to go the rounds by night ^ from bastion to bastion, 
and see to the proper state of the defences. In spite of this his ima- • 
gination used to run riot,^ and his ideas, in consequence of his 
infatuation, were excited to such a degree, that he used to go 
for half the niglit into an empty ^ room and lay his ear upon the 
ground, and going on^ from there a few steps would spy about, 
and then return to his original post ; suddenly he called the 
pioneers and said, “ A noise has reached niy^ ears, dig up® the 
ground in this spot.” When they excavated they discovered a 
mine® which ‘Ali Quli Khan had laid from outside the fortress. 466. 
The people who saw those mines said that from the side of the 
fort in whatever direction they struck'* into the* mine they found 
the foundation of the wall of the fort reached the water, with iron 
rods, and pillars and l)aulks of wood arranged under its 

foundations, bound together for the purpose of strengthening 
them, with the sole exception of this place which had been ex- 
cavated. 

In fact, had not Qambar been vigilant, the men under ‘Ali Quit 
!^han would have blown down the wall by sheer force and have 
effected an entrance by way of that breach, ‘Ali Quli Khau was 


i The word Dhvdna means a madman. 

* MS. (B) reads The text reads an incorrect form 

by imdla. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read after omitting before 

4 This appears to be the meaning, though the word is used in a 

somewhat strained and unusual sense. A footnote variant to the text says 
that the textual reading is found in one MS. and in two others 

Both MSS. (A) and (B) are. the same as the text which seems correct. 

6 A footnote variant reads for The text is correct. 

6 MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (B) reads ® Text. MS. (A) reads 

10 MS. (B) omits ot- MS. (A) reads for 

12 Text. 00.3^ MS. (A) reads for 

18 JL* Chuhhd’i‘8dl» 1^ Read MS. (A), 
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astonished at this degree of vigilance,* and the people of the city 
by common consent despatched a message to ‘Ali Quli Khan say- 
ing, “ On such and such a night let the besiegers make an attack* 
up such and such a bastion, so that we may bring them into the 
fort by the help of nooses and scaling-ladders.** Accordingly this 
• they did, and having admitted the soldiery of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
Shaikh I^abib Badaoni, who was one of the most notable inen^ of 
the place, took his place at their head, and leading them to the 
bastion of the Princes,^ who were the relations of Shaikh Salim 
Cliishti of Pathp^i’» s^*t to it. On the mori ow when the sun rose, 
the sombre-fated Qambar, wearing over his head a black blanket 
which was an emblem of his wretched fate,^ came out of the city. 
They seized him as one would a jackal and brought him in, and 
although ‘All Quli Khan spoke gently to him,® saying “ Bow thy 
head,^ that I may spare thy life,** that madman, fed on dog’s 
brains gave him an abusive answer, so that he was sent to join the 
dogs of hell. His tomb is well-known in Badaon. He used to 
spread plentiful feasts and say ( to his guests) “ Eat ! for wealth 
is the wealth of God, and life is the life of God, and Qambar 
Diwana is the cook of God.** 

When the despatch from ‘Ali Quli Khan reached the Court 
together with the head of Qambar, the king, whose refuge is the 
mercy of God, was extremely annoyed. Just about this time, on 
the seventh of the month of E;abi‘u-l-Awwal, in the year 963 H., 
when* Humayun had ascended to the roof of the library which he 
had built in the fortress of Dinpanah in Dilili, as bo was coming 
466 . down, the mu’aisin^ uttered the call to prayer, and he kuelt out of 

1 MS. (B) omitB j\. 

» MS. (A) reads for 

* Text MS. (A) reads y» 

♦ MS. (A) reads . 

6 MS. (A) 

« Text reads ^ Jt but it seems as though wo should 

read ^'he sense of wounded, stricken. MS. (B) omits 

1 Text )1 MS. (A) reads ijji. 8 Supply MSS. (A) (B). 

9 Mn*aizin. The crier whose duty it is to utter the azdn or summons 

to prayer. The Azau was instituted at first when the Moslims came from 
Makka to Madmah ; some proposed the lighting of a fire, others the blowing 
of a trumpet I but the former was objected to as being a Jewish custom, and 
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respect for tlie Azi^n ; and as he rose his staff glanced aside and his 
foot slipped, and ho rolled down several steps* lo the ground. 
When he recovered a lifctlo,^ Nazar Shaikli Juli ® was sent to the 
Panjab^ to summon the Prince and to tell him exactly what had 
happened, and on the fifteenth of the same month (Humayun)^ 
bade farewell to this inconstant world and took liis way to 
the abode of eternity ; ^ and this tarikh was written to commemorate 
the event. 

Since by the mercy of God he passed to his rest within the 
garden of Rizwan 

Bihisht dmad maqdm-i-pdk-i-u gives the date.‘^ 

and Maulana Qasim Kalii wrote as follows : — 

Hunuiyiin, Padshah of, the kingdom of reality, 

No one remembers such an Emperor as he ; 

Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace, 

And from that fall his precious life was lost. 

Kali! made a calculation for the tdrikh of that event, 
Humdyun Pdd^dh az ham 


the latter as being the custom of the Christians. 'I'hon Pillal was ordered to 
repeat AUdhu AJehar twice in a loud voice as a signal for prayer. 

The forefingers were ordered to bo pnt into the ears wliile repeating the 
Azan to strengthen the voice ; probably this was dun to the subjective sensa- 
tion of increase of sound of the voice when the external meatus is closed. 
Tlio Azfm has special virtues attacl»cd to it, for those who uttered it. Thus it 
is said “ The callers to prayer may expect paradise on the day of tlie resurrec- 
tion,” and again “ Wlioever acts as Mu’azzin seven years to please God, will 
be redeemed from hell-lire.” See also Hughes’ Diet, of Idam^ s.v.v,, see 
Mi^kut iv. Chapter 6, 6. 

1 MS. (B) omit ^ Firishta says that he was taken up unconscious. 

8 Footnote variant Jumti^dll. MS. (A) 

6 Firishta says the eleventh. (Bo : Text. 459). 

8' MSS. (A) (B) omit 

T MSS. (A) (B) 

y These words give the date 963 H. TJie mean- 

ing is, Paradise became hi.s pare resting- plaCe. 

^ The value of those letters is 963, 

ing is, HuiYuiyfni Padshah foil fn>m the roof. 

76 


The mean- 
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The following was also found to give the date ; ^ 

Be not ignorant of the year of his death — See ! 

HumUyun kujd raft wa iqbdl-un,* 

The following tHrihfk was also found : 

Ai ! Ah ! Pd^dshUh-uman az ham uftdd,^ 

Verse. 

That capital city of the kingdom which thou sawest is laid 
waste, 

And that Nile of whose bounty thou heardest has become a 
mirage, 

The sky gave the head of Muhammad Yahya to ruin, 

467 , And calamity attended Sin jar the lord of slaves. 

The fourth heaven became a house of mourning 

The spirit of sanctity came* to condole with the Sun. 

His age was fifty-one years, and the duration of his reign * was 
twenty-five years and a fraction. He was a man of kingly pro- 
portions, adorned with all excellencies and perfections, both of 
appearance and realitj^ unequalled in the sciences of astrology 
and astronomy and all abstruse sciences.^ He was the precep- 
tor of the followers of excellence and perfection, the refuge 
of the seekers after piety and rectitude. Fond of poetry and ® 
of poets, he used himself to compose good verses ; he never 
remained for an instant without the wuzu\^ nor did he ever 

1 MS. (A) reads here 

^ J The value of these letters is 963. The 

meaning is “ What has become of Humayun and his good fortune.” 

6 MSS. (A) (B) insert this before the preceding fdrJ^. Its value is also 
968 H. and its meaning is ‘ Alas ! Alas ! my king fell from the roof.* 

We must read as in Text and MS. (A ). MS. (B) has «^^t. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 6 U8. (B) reads > 

6 MS. (A) omits 

1 Wu^u\ Ceremonial washings before prayer. There is a saying 

attributed to Muhammad “ Wii?u* is half the prayers,” and another ** When a 
Moslim uses Wnyu* it washes frdm his face those faults which he may have 
oast his eyes upon ; and w'hen he washes his hands, it removes the faults 
they may have committed } and when he washes his feet it dispels the faults 
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take * the name of God nor of the prophet, way the peace and hies* 
sing of God he upon hiniy without J'ihQrat ; * and if it chanced * that 
the necessity arose for mentioning a name * compounded of this 
word ^Ahd, or one of the Asmand-hasna^ such as *Abdu-llah or the 
others, in such a case he would confine himself to the word ‘Ahd 
(servant), for example he would call ‘Ahdu-l-Haiyy, ‘Abdul sirrply. 
In this same way in writing letters in place of the word “ huwa 
when the necessity aix>se he used to write two Alifs side by side 

towards which they may have carried him ; so that he will rise up in purity 
from the place of ablation.” ^gain “The key of paradise is prayer and the 
key of prayer is ablution.” The prophet also said “ Verily my sects will 
come on the day of resurrection with bright hands a?id feet because of Wuzu*. 

For a full account of Wa?u’ and the acts requiring its performance, see 
Mi-shkatu-l-Mfisabih II, 34, also see Hughes* Diet, of Islam, art. Wu:^u*, 

1 MS. (A) 

* sjM’ iiharat. This term, includes all the various inethcxls of purification 
enjoined by Muhammadan law. 

See Hughes’ Diet, of IsldiUy art. Purifications. 

3 MS. (A) 

4 The text here gives some verses which are not found in MS. ^ A). 

They are given here as they inteiTupt the continuity of the text : 

* Sjt.k3 m 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not falter, 

Nothing of a surety delivers tlie servant from the wrath of God save a 
lively faith. 

MS. (B) reads 

3 Asmdu-l-haanq. The best of names. See Mishkdt, xxii. 8. Verily the 
best of names, in the sight of God, are ‘Abdu-Ilah (the servant of God) or 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman (the servant of the Merciful One). 

8 Huzva. The name of the Almighty, written at the commencement of a 
document by devout Muslims, meaning, He alone ia Qod. It is the third 
person of the Arabic personal pronoun. By some commentators the word is 
supposed to stand for' the Ismul-^asam or most holy name, which according to 
Muslim divines is known to God alone. See Qur’an 111, 1. La Alldha ilia 
Huwa. There is no God but He. 
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thus (II), whose loiters thus arrangod ^ have the same value as those 
of the word” Iluiva.*' [In all matters he observed the same 
reverential caution which was as it were a part of his nature].* 
He always spent his evenings in company and was never niggard* 
ly in entertainment, the revenues of the whole of Hindustan 
would not have sufficed for his expenditure. His vakilsy for fear 
of (being thought to be greedy for) reward, would never mention 
468 . the name ^ of gold in his presence, and like his father he was 
not engrossed in amassing wealth ; no improper word or term of 
abuse ever passed his lips, and if he were ever very wrath with 
any person he used just to say ‘ You stupid,’ and not a word more. 

Whether in the house or in the mosque even by mistake he 
never placed his left foot down before the right, and if any one 
placed the left* foot in his house he would say, “It is the left 
foot,” and w^ould make him turn back and bring him in again. 
From his excessive reserve ho never opened his lips in a smile, 
nor did he ever cast an angry glance at any one. They say that 
Shaikh Hamid, the commentator of Saubal, on the occasion of 
the conquest of Hindusian, for the second time went to Kabul 
to receive him, and in spite of the extreme confidence which 
Huraayun had in him, one day he fell into a ])a.ssion and said 
“My king, 1 see the whole of your army are .Rafizi^ (heretics).” 
Humayun replied, “ ^^laijffi, why do you say such a thing, and what 
have you to say about it ? ” He answered “ Everywliere the names 
of your soldiers are of this kind.^ I find tliey are all Yar ‘Ali 
(Friend of ‘All), or Kafsh ‘All (Shoe of ‘All), or Haidar ‘Ali (Lion 
of ‘Ali), and I have not found a single man bearing the name of 
any other Companion.” Humayun was indignant at tliis, and 
dushing his drawing penciH upon the ground in aiigei*, said “The 

1 The value of t bein^ 5 and of j beinj^ t3, the word {q equivalent 
to eleven ; Two Alifs placed side hy side (If) also stand for eleven. 

8 MS. (B) oniita the sentence in square br.ickets. 

8 MS. (A) omits and reads 4 MS. (B) omits 

t This term was originally applied to the Rhi‘ahs who 

joined Zaid ibu ‘All bub forsook him upon his refusing to curse Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, the first two Sunni I^ialifahs : but it came afterwards to denote any sect 
of Shi‘ahs. MS. (B) alone reads The Text and MS. (A) have 

MSS. (A) (B) read omitting 

Q(tlam4-ta»wlr, Text and MS. (A) MS. (B) has tafp'ir 

writing, instead of Ui?n}tr (drawing), so also a footnote variant. 
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nam6 of my graiidfatlier himself was *Umar Shaikh* and I know 
no more than this,” then he rose and went into the haram and 
j’eturning, with great gentleness and kindliness informed the 
Shaikh of the purity of his faith.^ 

Ferife. 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not 
falter, ’ 

Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of 
God save a lively faith. 

And in order to recount the many virtues of that monarch who 
has obtained pardon and i*emission, onay his resting-place he happy ^ 
a separate record would be necessary. C%)untless poets, the 
wonder of the age, sprung from under the skiit of his auspicious 
reign.* Among these, in Badakh.^iaii was Maulana Juniini^ 469- 
Badakhshl tlie enigmatist, who C()m[)osed a qnsldah made up of 
thirty-eight couplets in honour of that monarch, whose rt'fuge iS' 
the pardon of God, during the time that he was a Mirza ; and 
certain tours de force wdiich had escaped the net of the qastdah 
which Mir Saiyyid Zh-l-tiqar ^irwanl composed in honour of 
Khwaja Ra^id VazJr, and the qastdah of Salman Sawaji whicdi 
he wrote in honour of Khwaja Ghlas Vazir, this poet ^ seized, for 
example the mn^anwul,^ and Jzhdt'-t-rnnzniar,^ and the tdrtkhd^ 
and other (tricks) of this kind, and in veiy truth that work of 
art is a veritable karuama (record of deeds), a miracle in the 
world of speech. The following are the opening couplet and 
another, taken from it: 

1 ‘Umar ^aikh I\Iirza, Bocoiid son of 'l lmur, was the fatln^r of Bfibar. Sco 
Am.i’Atihart (B) I. 299. 

^ MS. (A ) reads ^ 

So also MS. (13) except that \) is omitted. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read ^ MS. (A) J|. 

^ Text reads Januhl, but MS. (A.) read.s Jununi. 

« MS. (B) omits cjf- T M.S. (B) OJJJlLS j\. 

® Mu^ammd, Enigma. A saying of which the meaning is hidden. Bee 

Garoin de Tasay, Rketoriqae et Prosodic, p. 1(35. 

® See Garcin de Tassy, ojp. cit., p. 191. ' 

chroiiogi ;>m. Several examples have been given, page 

(301, 7i. 8. 
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Verse} 

ShaliRTifiliaha mldiyi^iti iQla o nasrln lab-i-tu jan 
Hami binam lah-i-fu g^micha-i-ranghi ehuda khandftn 
N^ami guyara kheif.ty-fii suhza o raihan ldiad.-i*tu gul 
Shavad zaliir qadfl-idff jthiad-dauran dam-i-jaulan. 

And by taking all the verses of this qastda after the manner 
of an acrostic,* the following opening couplet is formed : — ^ 

Shalianshah-i-din padi^iah-i-zaman 
Zi bakht-i-Humayim ^uda kamran. 

While again, if the hasdiw * of the two first couplets are written 
in red ink, the following opening couplet results, which may be 
read in three different metres.^ 


I MS. (A) qastda. 

The following is the translation of these lines which are given in the 
original in the text, as the whole sense of the passage following turns upon 
the form and not upon the meaning of the couplets. 

King of kings, thy cheek is the tulip and jasmine, thy lip is the life. 

As I look, thy lip like the bud in its redness, expands in a smile 
I say not, thy bloom is the verdure and perfume, thy cheek is the rose 
Life itself, from thy figure entrancing, appears in thy gait. 

* Tanshth. The initial letters of each verse when taken together 
from the couplet given. Thus in the four lines given the initial letters are 

n ih forming ^ahansh. See Garcin de Tassy, op. cit.y p. 164, 

• The couplet when translated, reads : 

Emperor of the faith, Padishah of the age, 

From thy good fortune thou hast become prosperous. 

The play on the words Humnyun and Kamran will be observed. 

^ The first foot of the first mi^nV (hemistich) is called aadr^ while the last 
foot of the same hemistich is called ‘urwf ; similarly the first foot of the 
second hemistich is called ihtidd^ while the last foot of this hemistich is called 
sarh. All the feet intervening between the fadr and the ^uruz, or between the 
ibtidd and fard, are called hasjnv which means literally the stuffing of a pillow 
{Aghi-i’hdUsh). In the above the hashw of the verses is printed in red ink. 
The scansion is as follows : — 

ghahanshaha rukh-i-tu la la-o-nasrin labitu jiin 

MafaT luu Mafa*! lun Mafa‘i luu Mafa‘i lun 

The metre is thus Hazaj-i’Mummman. 

^ The three metres in which these lines may be read are— < 

(i) Hazaj'i-mnsamiiiaii. See i»ote 4 above. 
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Rukh-i-tG lala o nasrin yiatt-i>iu sabza o rail^an 
Lab-i-tu ghftncha-i-raiigiD qadd-i-tu fitua-i-dauran.^ 

And if ihey be read in reversed order a couplet is formed which 
may also be referred to three several metres,* and with a change 
of qafiyah ^ and radif^ in the following manner : ® — 470 . 

Kl iatt-i-tu sabza o railjan, rukJi-i-tu lala o nasrin 
Qadd-i-tu fitna-i-dauran,® lab-i-tft ghnncha-i-rangin. 

And from that which remains, in black letters, a distinct open- 
ing couplet remained.7 Otlier fours de force also existed in this 
opening couplet, which are explained in the marginal notes to the 
work. 

(ii) Ramal-i-musainman makhbiin, and the scansion is : 

j tj jJ j a ) ^3 ^ j 

^Ui ^ lUi 

(iii) Mujtas.i-musaniman ntakUbun : and the scansion is : 

See Elernents of Arabic and Persian Prosody (Ranking) pp. 49, 67, 90. 

1 MS. (B) reads in place of go also footnote variant. 

8 The three metres are those given in 7iofe 5, on the preceding page. 

5 Ajjb Qafiyah. This signifies the rhyme, of which the essential letter is 
celled the ci'jy ratcl, which may have also other letters preceding it and 
four following. 

4 Radlf is the name given to a quiescent alif following a fatha, a wao 

quiescent following a zamma or a ye quiescent following a kasra^ in other 
words it is one of the letters I, 4^ placed ns a letter of prolongation 
before the rawi. It is more accurately called Ridf. 

Thus in the lines now cited the Radif is the letter ye in the words rangln, 
and nas^rin, whereas in the former verses the radif was alif, as in the words 
raihdn and dauran. MS. (A) omits * See also Garcin de Tassy, op. 

cit.j p. 370. 

t MS, (B) omits fcyAi- 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read hmtdn. 

T For example, we can read 

Shahanshaha lab-i-tu jan King of kings thy lip is life 

Hami binam shuda khatidan. As 1 look it wreathes in smiles j 

Kami guyam khad-i-tu gul 1 say not thy cheek’s a rose 

Shavad s^hir dam-i-jaulan Blooming as thou passest by. 
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And from tlie four* couplets of a qasidah^ some of the words of 
wliich are written in red ink, the follovvicg qita*h^ containing the 
conquest of Badakhshan may be obtained, and the qi^a^h also has 
a hidden meaning, the explanation of which is obtained from cer- 
tain verses extracted from these two qasidaha.^ 

Qita^h. 

Tu-i ghah-i-Shahan-i-dauran ki shud 

Harnlsha tura kar fatb o zafar. 

Girifti Badakhshan ^ tarikh shnd. 

Muhammad lliimaijun 8hah-i-hahr o har.^ 

Ruhan.^ 

Until the weak body of the beggar became tlie dust of his 
threshold, 

His heart on account of his sorrow and Vexation, fell desolate. 

The life of this helpless one left him because of desire for the 
beloved, 

His love exceeded all bounds, if haply at that time that king 
might summon him. 

1 MS. (A) rends (^) 

8 Tlie qifd'h. Must contain not less than two couplets nor more 

ilian a hundred and seventy. The first two honiisticlies need not rhyme, 
hut the second hemistich of every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich 
of the oponinfif verse. 

The qasldah In this form of poem the two optming hemistiches 

must rhyme. It must consist in Persian of not less than twenty-five coujdets 
and not more than a hundred and seventy. See also Garcin do Tnssy, 
Rketorique et Prosodie for an explanation of these and other terms, and 
Gladwin, Dimsertations, 

* The reading in the text and in both MSS. (A) (B) is nnintolligible, we 
must evidently read for ‘^f. The footnote to the text merely 

states that the reading in the text is found in all three MSS , but makes no 
attempt to explain the true reading. 

^ ^ ^ These w'ords give the date 927. 

The translation of these verses is : 

Tlioii art king of tlie kings of the age, 

Whose continual object is conquest and victory. 

Then did’st seize Badakhshan, and its tdrikk was 
Muhammad Humdynn king of .sea and land, 

® MS. (A) adds mn^har. 
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Qu^waraS 

Tell tbe good tidings* of the victory of the king of my faith. 
And if my life should obtain a few days grace from that exact- 
ing creditor * Death, this qasidah, together with all the qasidahs 
and such useful information as I have written down in a separate 
note-book in the course of my travels, shall, should opportunity 
offer, be included among the contents of the second volume of the 
NajQtu-r-Rashid ^ which I am anxiously longing to complete, 
should God, who facilitates our undertakings, so will it. 

Another poet ^ is Wafa‘i, by which taJckallus Shaikh Zainu-d- 
DinKhafi ® is commonly known, who was ^adr^i-mustaqill (Judge- 
plenipotentiary) ® during the reign of Babar Padigliah. There 

• 

Qmhwdra. Life., oarring. Tho first lino of a ghctzal or qa^da, 
following immediately upon another. 

Bead ^ ^ MS. (A) ^ and A 

footnote variant reads. 

8 The following is the correct reading. Immediately after the gushwdra 

JlAxtAJ Ojh y 

MS. (A). - «Xfy 

5 Najdtu-uRashtd. There is a MS. of this work of Baduoni, 
belonging to the College of Fort William, in the Library of the Asiatic Society 

E 

of Bengal, No. (See J. A. S. B. xxxviii. p. 136). The title of the work 

gives the tdriMi of its composition on the second and last pages. The “ second 
daf tar ” here mentioned by our author does not appear ever to have been 
written, though from his statement it would seem he had commenced the 
work, 

* MS. (A) reads ^ ij^^J 

6 One Zainu-d-Din Khafi, was a famous saint. His life is given in the 
NafahdtuA-JJnSy Calcutta edition, p. 669; but the one meant in this passage is 
the Shaikh Zain who read the ktufhah in Dihli in Babar’s name after the 
battle of Panipat, sea Firisjita, Bo. Text, p. 381 and Erskine, Memoirs of Baber, 
p 308. 

Khafi or Khawafi means * coming from KhawSf ’ which is n district and 
town in ]^urasan. Our maps have Khaff or KJiSf due west of Herat. See 
*Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. p. 445 and footnote^ also p, 692 and footnote, 

6 Sadr-i-mustaqill. The ^adr was an officer of justice whose 

power appears to have been almost unlimited, his edict was necessary to 
legalise the accession of a new king. 

77 


471. 
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is a mosque in Agra to his memory, ^ and a school situated on the 
other side of the river Jamna. He was the possessor of excellen- 
cies both bodily and mental, and in the construction of enigmas 
and chronograms, and in extempore versification, and in all the 
minutiae of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach- 
able in his own age. 

They say that in the very first assembly in which he made 
homage to Babar Padshah, he asked, what is your age ? Without 
premeditation he answered, Qahl azin ha ^anj sal chil saVa hudam, 
vm hdl&n chihal sQla am, wa haUl az du sdl-i-digar chihal tamdm 
mi shavad.^ 

It should moreover be known that (Babar PMshah) also asked 
(a riddle) of the author of this MuntaJchah saying : Pish azln ha 
yak sal panjah sdla hudam, wa hdldn pan j ah sdla am, wa ha^d azin 
ha dah sdl panjah sdla ml ^avam.^ 

It is well known that one day Shaikh Zain went to visit the 
brilliant resting-place of Sultan u-l-Ma^aikh Nizamu-d-Din 
Aullya may Ood sanctify him, and having heard that story of the 
Shaikh about “ Al Hiddyd muMarak wa tankd khuMarak ” ^ 
repeated this qifah on the spot : 


His duties were to enquire into the ciroum stances of persons before grants 
were made to them. Under his orders were the Qdzi and the Mir ^Adl. See 
Ain‘uAlc})ari, ( B) I. 268-270. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read \jj\ instead of o— J.ia:-*’ 

(Text). 

^ That is to say Five years ago I was chil ( ) years of age and now 
I am chihal ( ) years of age, and two years hence my chihal (forty) 
years will be complete. 

(chi//) stands for 33 thus ^ =3 J «30 
(chiha/) stands for 38 thus ^=3^*5^ —30 
while ‘-W chihal is the Persian for forty. 

MS. (B) completely loses the point by reading chil throughout.” 

8 That is, A year ago I was fifty (panjah) years of age, now I am fifty-on© 
(panjah with the addition of AKf) years of age, ten years hence I shall be 

panjah years of age. 

(Panjah) stands for 60 ; thus 
«2 e» *60 g *«3 » =5 

Apparently we should read V (Panjah) which would give fil. 

♦ This refers to a visit paid by Amir ^usru of Dihli to Niajamu-d-Din 
Anliya, when he saw another visitor who had brought a present for Nizamu-d- 
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Qit^ah. 

Oil our Shai^ ! may there come to thee fi’om God gifts with- 
out ceasing, 

What am T that I should say “ Al Hiddyd mu^tarah ” 

Thou sayest “ Tanhd Jdiushtarak ” as thou didst say before 

Make it “ M'lishtarak if thou dost not say 

“ Tanhd Jchushtarak,*^ 

Verse, 

Grief has seized me by the sleeve, why should I hide my head 
in ray sleeve ? 

Desire has grasped my skirt, why should I withdraw my foot 472 . 
within my skirt ? 

Ah ! ray sleeve in desire for thee and my skirt also are torn 
to rags, 

Why should I hide my head in my sleeve and withdraw my 
j^oot within my skirt without thee ? ^ 

He wrote a tdriJdk dealing with the circumstances * of the con- 
quest of Hindustan, and explaining its wonders, in which he did 
full justice to the claims of erudition. 

His death occurred near Chinhar in the year 940 H. and ho 
was buried within the precincts of a college which he himself had 
founded. 

Another (poet) was Maulina Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, who was one 
of the wonders of the age, of excellent qualities, and a compen- 
dium of perfection.^ He had a strong attachment for a beautiful 
youth named Nizam, and the following well-known solution of au 
enigmatical meaning, was composed for him ; 

Verse, 

I the broken-hearted tell the praises of Nizam the famous, 


Din Anliya. Amir ]^usru exclaimed “ Al hiddyd mu^taraJc*' “ The gifts are 
in coinraon ; whereupon Nizamu-d-Din Auliya replied. 

Al hiddyd mu^htaraJc Idkin fanTid khushtarak” 

“ The gifts are truly in common, bat I should bo better pleased to enjoy 
them alone.” 

i MS. (A.) transposes the last two lines. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

® MS. (A) reads See Ain-i-Akban, (B) I. 605 n. 
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For my heart, when absent from him, lies disordered ^ and 
enfeebled. 


473 . 


RubdH. 

I am grieved, and in my heart on thy account 1 hold a 
hundred sorrows, 

Without the rubies of thy lips, I am matched against pain 
hour by hour ; 

I am in despair for this life, I the poor, the dejected, 

I hope that the road of annihilation may become my refuge. 


Gushwdra. 

1 sing the praise of the locks of my beloved. 

And the following verses are part of the fruit of his fertile 
genius. 


Ghazal^ 


How wondrous graceful is my loved one*s form, 

I yield myself a slave to that figure and carriage ; 

My loved one would not look towards me with compassion, 
Perhaps she displayed an inclination towards strangers. 
Nadiri ! go towards the wineshop 
And pledge thy head and turban for wine. 


Verse. 


Though I remained my whole life-long there at the head of 
thy street, 

I swear by my life, that I never enjoyed a moment’s peace ; 
Wherever I bowed my head with the intention of obeisance 
Thou wert there the Ka‘bah^ towards which I turned. 

A whole world was admitted to intimacy, and yet I remained 
forlorn. 


1 Ni^dme^ lit. a governor, one who orders and directs. The play 

upon the word cannot be preserved. 

.Uji QhazaL The gkazal or ode must consist of at least five couplets but 
must not exceed fifteen. Its first two hemistiches must rhyme. 

S Sajdaht commonly pronounced 8ijdahf means a prostration in 

which the forehead touches the ground : as a religious observance the pros- 
tration, is on seven members ] on the forehead, the two hands, the two knees, 
and the toes of both the feet ; women must touch the ground With the elbows, 
men on the contrary must keep the elbows up. Tife palms of the hands 
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All were accepted there but 1 was rejected ; 

Why do you ask Nadiri, what is thy couditiori in that road, 

At one time I am unhappy, at another 1 was happy ^ there. 

He also wrote this Qasidah in honour of the deceased 
Emperor. 

Qaeidxih, 

Thanks be to God that with a settled mind 

Intimate * friends sat together in pleasure ; 

The rose-garden is the pleasure-resort of people, for there in 
the presence of the rose, the nightingale sorrowful at the 
absence of his beloved became rejoiced by its presence. 

It may be that the beloved one of the garden had been 
stripped iiak^ed by Autumn, 

So that she has woven a patchwork garment of the hundred 
petals of the rose. 

The rose and the jasmine, the spikenard and the basil are in 
one place, ^ . 

See ! the Emperor of Spring has come with his retinue and 
troops. 

The birds are singing the praises of the Emperor of heavenly 
grandeur * 

On the branches of the trees, like the preachers from their 
pulpits. , 

The glorious Khagan^ the Emperor of dignity like Jamsj^id, 
Humayun, 

Who has a powerful hand and a sturdy heart by the decree 
of the Almighty. 

From his intelligence springs the wisdom of the learned^ 

From his insight arises the perception of the men of acute 
vision. 


must be placed upon the ground, with the fingers in the direction of the 
Qiblah, which was originally Jerusalem, but was afterwards changed to ih» 
Ka‘bah. Miihkdtu4-Mafdhiht Cap. xv. part L 
806 Hughes* Diet, of Islam^ art. 

1 MS. (A) 

* The text reads cotttetHpwary, but MSS. (A> (fi) tea& 

intimate. 

8 MS. (A) reads * text ^y> MS. (B) read. 
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Since prohibited things are unlawful by the statutes of religion, 

He hastens to perform the deeds for which there is divine 
sanction. 

There have gathered together, to secure the victory of the 
army of Islto^ 

The unrivalled warriors of his army, the brave men of his 
troops, 

Beneath his victorious standard, on the field of Fortune, 

May the favour of the Everlasting be his protector and ally. 

Oh thou by the generosity of whose hand all things have 
their being, ^ 

By the sharpness of whose sword all properties both acci- 
dental and essential * obtain permanence. 

In the first day of eternity, the object iof creation for the 
Lord of the world was the evolution of thy form from this 
revolving sphere. 

Should Gabriel a second time be the bearer of revelation, 

Pure passages ^ will be revealed in thy glory. 

Every subtilty of science which thy ruby lip pronounces 

Has become as famous in the world as the uninterrupted 
tradition.* 

It is well-known that this is a commentary on the books of 
mathematical science, this wonderful composition of thine 
on the discovery of circles. 

How can any one deny the vastness of thy knowledge ? 

None but a stubborn disputant^ will deny self-evident truths. 


I qiwdm ia the stay or support of any thing, that in virtue of which 

It subsists. 

2 A‘rdz o jawdhir. By ^Arazun^ is meant in the 

conventional language of Muslim theologians, a thing that is not permanent, 
“ an accident,’* as opposed to jauharun, “ an essential,” see Lane, s. v, 

also kaskshafy 6, v. v. and 

8 MS. (A) reads preferably for oLjl. 

4 These two lines commencing occur in MS. (A) before 

the line commencing as well as in this place. 

Founded on certainty, equivalent to 

® mukdbir,. One who contentiously upholds a proposition which he 

knows to be false* 
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I cannot estimate thy perfections, for in every art thou hast 
become perfectly skilled ; 

When compared with thy philosophic intellect and good for- 
tune, the angelic essence becomes as one of the common 
material ^ objects. 

Thy generosity is of such a nature that at the momonl of 476. 
bestowing 

Thou knowest without asking all the hidden desires of the 
mind. 

This enigma upon the name of Kibar * is also by him : • 

, Verse. 

That face ^ is the Qur’an, and that down on the cheek is the 
sign* of tyranny and oppression ; 

The cheek of that heart-ravishing one has no endowment of 
the mole of fidelity.^ 

1 Read for MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ MS. (B) reads 

* The text reads jy'f with a footnote saying that all three MSS. are 
the same. MS. (B) reads 

4 The text reads MS. (Bj reads 

6 The verse in the original runs thus : 

Mu^haf ast dnru wa an ^ati i jaur o jafd 8t 
^Ariz i an diUsitdn hi bahra az Midi i wofd st 

The word mufhaf here has two meanings, (1) a collection of pages 

SmkoB^ ^uhuf, written upon, and placed between two boards, bonce a copy of 
the Qur’an, (2) affected by tanhif, which is a technical expression for so alter- 
ing a word by changing diacritical points and altering the order of its com- 
ponent letters, that it acquires a different signification. 

In accordance with this second meaning, in the word J the letter j 
wdo is first dropped leaving^T dnr then J r is changed into V ^ giving^/ff 
dhr, by transposing these letters we get bar. 

The word l^as als<> two meanings, (1) down on the cheek, (2) a 

letter or character. Hence we may translate “ that letter is the sign of tyranny 
and oppression.” Now kdftany cutting or cleaving, is such a sign, 

and may be represented by its root vitf kdfy which is the letter of the 
alphabet required, and when prefixed to the syllable bar above found 
gives the *word kibaVy thus completing the mWammd or enigma. 
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The death of the aforesaid Maulana took place in the year 
966 H. and Mil* Amani Kabuli wrote the following i&rikh ^ of the 
event. 


Verse. 

Alas ! the pity of it, that the discerner of subtil ties Nadiri 
has departed, 

That rare poet ^ who did full justice to eloquence in the world ; 

I sought to express the date of his death by way of enigma, 

Wisdom answered one has gone from among the masters of 
speech.'^ ^ 

Another is Shaikh Abul Wahid* Farighi, who was deeply 
imbued with the feelings of a darvesh and was ^ renowned for his 
sweet singing ; the following is taken from his poems : 

Verse. 

So great is the habitual oppression of that seeker after tyranny 

That a morsel of mercy from him, seems a great beauty. 

And in his impassioned style he says : 

Ve7'se, 

Praise be to God that I am freed from the love of an ill- 
conditioned sot. 

Who used to fall, as did his eyes, from drunkenness in every 
road. 

Who, like the cup, for the sake of a draught, was lip to lip 
with every man, 

Who like the flagon bent himself to every cup in every place. 


1 MS. (A) reads 

I ^ This we may read An iTddiri hi. That Nldiri who ; or, 

An Nddire hi. 

* Jl miWiun wardn. If from 

warin the value of which is 967, we remove that is one, wef have 
left 966. 

6 Footnote to text says that the Nafd^im^hMadiir reads Abiil WSjid 
MS. (B) reads Abul Wajd. 

5 MSS (A) (B) omit after and insert it after 
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Tlie following is also by him. 

Verse. 

At that time when my heart was blest with thy companion- 
ship, 

It did not seem that such a blessing could be expressed ; 

In short, the whole of my life’s reckoning had passed in 
separation from thee, 

Who can count the joy of meeting ! what a store of happiness 
it was ! 

Strangers last night were near you, while Farighi at an 
immense distance was burning like rue ^ upon the fire of 
disappointment. 

This is also his : 


Vei'se. 

Oh my intimate companions do not break the bond of union 

In dispersion is distraction, do not break it and depart. 

And again he writes : 

Verse. 

When thou drawest out thine arrow from my breast leave its 
point there, 

Grant me my heart to yield my life in thy service manfully. 
His death occurred in the year 940 H , and he was buried in 
the monastery * of Shaikh Zainu-d-Din ® at Agra, and in conse- 
quence of the extremity of their unanimity and concord both 
left the world in the same year. It is said that at the time when 
these two eminent men went to Hindustan, owing to their 
excessive profligacy they possessed nothing but an old post in * 
between them. Shaikh Zainu-d-Din ^ said to Shaikh Abul- 
Wajd,^ “ I will take this to the bazar of Kabul upon the condition 
that you won’t come and indulge in any pleasantries.” He agreed, 
and a purchaser having run it up to a most extravagant figure 


1 Sipand. Rue is said in the QhmfU’l-lughdt to be burned to avert 

the evil eye. Rue was called herb of grace ” from its supposed efiSoacy in 
exorcism. 

8 Omit MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (A), ♦ A sheepskin coat. 

8 MS. XA). * ® MS. (B). MS. (A) reads 

78 
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was ready to give five skahrukkts ^ but Shaikh Zain kept demand- 
ing more. At last Shaikh Abul-Wajd came up in a disinterested 
way and was acting as broker, after a deal of haggling he said, 
477. -‘Ah! yon cheat ! why this door mat * itself contains ® five 
§jiahruhMs worth of fleas and lice ! so the bargain was at an end, 
and Shaikh Zain was annoyed and said, “ ViThat sort of time was 
this for the stupid jokes you are so fond of ? We wanted the price 
of a loaf, and this is the way you’re going to pay for * it ” ! Shaikh 
Abul-Wajd fell into a fit of laughter. 

Another is Jahi Yatman,^ who was from Bukhara, and having 
acquired a reputation on this account in Kabul, offered his services 
at the time when the late Emperor proceeded towards Hindustan ® 
obtained great favours from Humayun, and rose to a confidential 
position, and at the time when Shah Mubamraad Khan Salu*^ 
was left in Kabul as revenue commissioner,® he treated® the 
Mulla just like the rest of the people, and caused him serious 
annoyance. The Mulla accordingly composed an elegant tarkih 


> The Shahrukhi was a coin eqnivalenfc to 16 dams, or to a rupee. They 
were bo called because they were first coined by S]idh Rukh the Mughal 
Sultan of Persia, A. H. 807-850. Thomas, Pathan kings, p. 381. The purchaser 
was thus willing to give about two rupees for the postln. The •postin is a 
jacket made of dressed sheepskin dyed a yellow colour and more or less 
handsomely embroidered in yellow silk. It is worn like Brian O’Linn’s 
breeches “ with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in.” They cost about 
thirty or forty rupees, according to their embroidery. 

S Text reads Batil. In the text this word is followed by a (?) 

MS (A) has what may be patal, in which case the meaning would be 
a mat,” and this in consideration of the matted condition of a filthy postzn 
seems the true reading. 

8 MS. (B) omits ♦ MSS. (A) (B) UA , 

8 MS. fA) reads dlgare Haml Tamhdn. MS. (B) 

reads Jdhi-i-yatmindn, A footnote to the text gives 

and says that NafdHsu l-Madnir writes “ Jahi Yatmiyan was from BaU^ara, 
his father Yatmiyan was a native of that place, for which reason he was 
commonly known by this name.” 

« MS. (A) reads Sind. 

*1 MSS. (A) (B) read 8dlu. The text reads jyjLA 

ghahpur, but in a 

footnote gives 

ba^jihat-i-sazawali. 

9 MS. (B) reads fop 
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hand lampooning Salu,^ and inasmuch as the Emperor had the 
daughter of S]jah Muhammad Salu * in his service, he made an 
exception * in his favour alone, and erased the names of all the 
members of his family, male and female, consigning them to 
ignominy. Inasmuch as Humayun was also incensed against 
that ass * who had been the source of all this mischief, he had that 
lampoon read ^ in Salu’s presence by the Mulla in full assembly, 
and evinced the greatest delight and merriment, and made him 
give a large sum as a reward. By degrees that lampoon became 
more and more disgracefully scurrilous, accordingly I have 
restricted myself to citing one extract from it in this place, which 
is as follows : — 

“ I am the poet of Sljah Humayun and the dust of his thres- 478* 
hold, 

The retinue of my poetic worth casts the moon’s brightness 
into shade. 

My poem is the Emperor, and my noble verses are his cavalry 
and soldiery, 

I experienced oppression from a fool,® without any fault or 
crime of mine. 

If a fragment of paper has become blackened by my ravings, 

If my meditations turn towards*^ satirizing him, 

The object is that that these idiotic asses 

May have a regard for the honour and dignity of this class. 

Alas, for that man who contends with the tribe of poets, 

W^hoever contends with me contends against calamity. 

The Emperor interfered at this verse saying, “ Why do you 
not word it thus : 

“ Whoever contends with me contends with God ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

1 MSS. (A) (B). * 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

4 The Text reads ^ar but M. 8, (A), reads father-in- 

law. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 

« MSS. (A) (B) read hC’Mkirade, The text reads ^ ia^ba. 

zane. Whoremaster. 

T Text iSJ) with a footnote for 
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Verse, 


As long as we have existed we have been lovers and have 
incurred ignominy. 

Yet we have been constant to the true proportions of lovers. 
This is also his : — 


Verse. 

Ye, beauteous ones, are all devoid of love and faithfulness, 

Ye treat your captives with tyranny and oppression. 

Ye promised to be faithful, but have vowed falsely, 

Say truly, why are ye all thus false ? 

Not in this city alone are we disgraced on your account. 

479 . Everywhere ye are the cause of our disgrace. 

How often will ye ask what is your object in the world ? 

I say truly that ye are, ye are, ye are. 

Jahi cannot save his life from your hands 

For ye are a calamity of the calamities sent by God. 

The following is also by him : 

Verse. 

Last night the moon of the ‘Id appeared in the form of a 
misqal ^ 

Because from the vapours of fasting the mirror of the heart 
was clouded. 

Was this the new moon ? or by reason of the leanness of 
their bodies, 

Did the bone of the rib of the thirsty-lipped fast-enduring 
ones appear ? 

Or was it that they had fashioned a saddle * for the camel of 

Lain ? 

Or was it the bowed body of Majnun who had become pale 
and wan through grief ? 

The very heaven wishes to enrol itself among thy servants, 


l misqal or AIILa-o mifqalat, called also Miarazat, is a shell used 

for polishing swords, mirrors, &o., Tdju-l-*Aru8, 

MS. (B) reads mufaqqal which suits neither metre nor sense. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read for A footnote variant to the text 

is 
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And for that reason has bett the bow in order to string it,* 

Moreover thy messenger has bound on his bells, * and has 
placed the feather of distinction on his head, 

He is going from RGm to bear tidings from Zanzibar. 

It must be borne in mind that this verse ^ Khwesh rd dar silk-i- 
khudddmi tu mikh^dhad falak. (The very heaven wishes to enrol 
itself among your servants) he has taken from a couplet of the 
qasidah of Nizam Astarabadi, which runs thus, — 

Shah nujum az majma^-i-mardum ni^dn dwarda and 
Waz mah i nau tdza harfe darmiyan dwarda and 
At night the stars have appeared like an assembly of men 
And have brought into their midst a new idea in the shape of 
the new moon ; 

The Shah of Zangbar has taken his seat upon the throne of 480. 
. Empire 

And the stars have brought the bow as an offering to him. 

RuhdH. 

The down which encircles thy cheek is the cause of my dis- 
traction. 

Thy locks are the cause of my helplessness and distress, 

That dusky ringlet is bent upon my undoing, 

All these charms are the cause of my distraction. 

The following is also his : 

Come, for the sky has prepared for your pastime * 

The sun as the golden gourd, and the crescent-moon as the 
hook.^ 


(Text). MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads yhSjJ^. 

8 kJj) AL.J Basta zang. The dak-runners in the East carry a cluster of 
globular bells called Zang or rang, tied to one end of the staff carried over 
their shoulders, to the other end of which the mail-bag is attached, as a signal 
to clear the way. Zang-haatan has the secondary meaning of acquiring 

importance. MSS. (A) (B) read for 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ fj ^ 

* ^abaq bdzi. Qabaq signifies in Turk! a gourd ; in ancient times 

the Turkomans used to hang up a wooden gourd as a mark for archery, but 
in later times a bowl was substituted for the gourd. 

6 Jcajak> The-narae given to the hook upon which the bowl i* sus- 

pended in the game of qabaq anddzt, {Qh{dsu4-lughat.) 
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Bniram Kban has a well-known qasidah with this same rhyme, 
but iu a difEereut metre, of which the following is the opening 
couplet 

Verse. 

Thy shaft has carried away the loop of the qubaq ^ from its 
hook, 

Thy meteor, by the help of the crescent- moon has erased the 
form of the Pleiades. 

These two opening couplets are derived from the opening couplet 
of a qasidah by the celebrated Nigari Tuni, The death of Mulla 
Jahi took place in the year 956 H. and was due to some poison 
which a servant introduced into his cup. 

Another poet is Haidar Tunia'i, a man of parts, and unequalled 
in the technicalities of harmony, he had a competent faculty for 
both poetry and music. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Hindustan. The lampoon upon the Maliku-Umunajjimtn * of the 
481 . time of Humayun Pad^ah, which he wrote at Panjgah, is one of 
the marvels of the age, and a rarity for all time. 

• The following opening^ couplet which he wrote for his threnody 
on the death of the saintly martyred Imam,® accepted of God, 
murdered by man, offspring of the Prophet, by descent from the 
pure^ Fatimah, upon them he peace is read during the in 

the assemblies for the commemoration of the death of Husain.® 

1 The text reads hdbak and a footnote states that all three MSS. have 

the word written with kaf*i*kaliman ( *-^ ). MS. (A) however has 

qdbaq, • The orescent moon is compared to an erasing-kuife 

* Prince of Astrologers. 

* Husain, the second son of ‘Ali by his wife Fatimah, daughter of Muham- 
mad, was slain at Karbali, A. H. 61. Bee Hughes* Diet, of Islam. 

* AhBatul. The word hatul literally means an offset of a palm-tree, 
cot from the parent tree and independent of it. With the article (Jf al, in 
its application to Fatimah, it denotes her distinction from other women on the 
ground of chastity, excellence and religion. See Lane s, v, 

6 fiLJ\ *alaihima8-8alam. MS. (A) The text reads 

with a footnote variant AU| and stating that the expression in the 

text is not found either in the dual or plural in any MS. Clearly the editor 
had not MS. (A) before him. 

6 m^adrih lit., battle fields. 
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Vm'sep 

The month of Muharram has come and our eyes are constrained 
to weep, 

We let fall tears of blood at the thought of i^usain’s parched 
lips.^ 

Rubd^i, 

Thou art he whom in envy they call the sun and moon, 

Thy troops, both horse and foot, they call the moonfaced ones. 

Thou art worthy of this, with this grace and beauty of thine, 

Til at all the kings of the age should call thee sovei’eign lord. 

The following is also by him : — 

My heart thou hast no friend to compare with sorrow for him, 

Thou hast no comfort in life like sympathy for him. 

And this : — 

Every moment my heart’s desire has some fresh allurement, 

To bear her coquetry costs my life, what of that ? it is her 
life. 

Ho>jr can I liken the lips of my love to the bud of the rose, 

The bud is tightly pursed it is time, but is dumb and silent. 

The son of this man Haidar Tuni was an arrant coward and 
spiritless ; * accordingly in tlie months^ of the year 985 H. he had 482 . 
entered the service of Humayun ; one day he was describing the 
circumstances of a journey by boat and its terrors, in such a way 
that the effects of fear were evident from his behaviour.* I asked 
saying. May be you regret having gone on the Hajj ? ^ and I 
repeated as appropriate to the occasion that verse which his rivals 
said to the poet Qudsi.® 

I The pathetic story of the death of Husain slain in his attempts to quench 
his thirst, forms the theme of the annual ceremonies of the Mutarram. See 
Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, artt. Miibarram, and Al-Hiisain, whore a full account 
of Husain’s death is given. 

* MS. (A) reads lAj^ MS. (A) (B) omit 

8 MS. (A) omits 

* Text (jSlo-tAl MS. (A) MS. (BJ 

6 Hajj or greater pilgrimage, 

* Mir ^usain Qudsi of Karbala, see Atn-i-Akban (B) I. 602. 
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Verse. 

Frorn the hardships of the desert path, and its thorns, ^ 

Of the coming to the Ka^hah you are probably repentant. 

He replied instantly, “ Yea ! verily.” The king said, why should 
he repent of having visited the Ka^hahy though he may indeed 
repent of sitting in a ship. At that same moment Mathin * Khan, 
the elegant and accomplished mime, in accordance with a hint from 
the king, made himself up ^ to represent a mad man bitten by a 
dog, and began to bark like a dog, and seized Haidar, ^ and dragged 
him forward with his turban flying one way and his shoes another. 
He began running in all directions, ® till at last he rolled on the 
ground, and set them all laughing immoderately. When he 
learned the truth he was desperately ashamed. The king at- 
tempted to console him, but it ended by his being obliged to leave 
Hindustan. Another is Shah Xahir Khwandi ® Dakkanl, the 
younger brother of Shah Ja‘far; the ^Ulamd of ‘Iraq, however 
ridicule his pretensions to descent from Kbwandi stock, and have 
prepared a document bearing upon this question, to which both 
his opponents and supporters subscribed their signatures, 7 as is 
mentioned in the K&milu-t-tawd^rtkh of Ibn Asir Jazari, ® and also 
in the Luhbu-t-tawdrikh ® of Qazi Ya^ya Qazwini, and other works. 
He claimed to be intimately connected with Shah Tahinasp, but 

1 Khdr-i-mughaildn. See antCf p. 550 n. 1. 

8 MSS. (A)(B} Mathi. » MS. (B) reads AiAU. 

♦ MS. (A) reads \j ® MS (A) omits 

® MS. (A) reads KhondT Shah Tahir JunaidT, See Beale Diet. Or. 

Biog.y p. 250. See also Briggs Firishta, vol. iii. reign of Burhin Nisjam Shah. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) The text reads MS. (B) reads 

8 The author of this celebrated history which is also called Ai BTawiZyi-t- 
tdriMi (the perfect history) or more commonly Al-Kdmily was Shaikh Abu-1- 
^asan ‘Ali ibn Abi-1* Karan Muljammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu-l-Karim 
ibn *Abdu-l- Wahid ash-Sharbani commonly known as Ibnu-l-AsIr. 

He is called Al-Jazari (the islander) from his birth-place the island of Ibn 
‘Umar, Jazirat ibn ‘Umar, an island of the Tigris above Mosul. He was born 
665 H. (1160 A.D.) and died 630 H. (1232 A.D.). See Elliot and Dowson, II. 
244, and Haji ]^alifah, 9733. 

» v' Luhhu-t-TatrdriM- (Marrow of History). The author of this 

work was Yal?ya ibn *Abdu-l-LatIf Qazwini (Dimis^qi) who died 9^ A.H. 
(1652 A.D.). See Elliot and Dowson IV. 293 and Haji Oalifah, 11076. 
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eventually he was led, by the abuse which was heaped upon him 
in connection with the aforesaid claim to relationship,^ and the 
excessive annpyance caused him by Mir Jamalu-d-Din Sadr 
Astarabadi, to proceed to the Dakkan, which is famed as the 483 - 
refuge for the oppressed, where he met with a favourable I’ecep- 
tion from Nizam Shah, the ruler of that country, and was re- 
warded with considerable advancement, and attaining the highest 
dignities* reached the rank of (Chief finance- 

minister of the State). The Shi‘ah tenets spread widely, in fact 
we may say they were really inaugurated in those regions through 
the instrumentality of Shah Tahir.* Nizam ^ah Batri, who was 
afflicted with an incurable ^ malady of long standing, was cured 
by the virtue * of a charm pronounced ovei* him by Shah Ja‘far, 
and that occurrence, which was in reality was of the nature of 
Istidraj, he attributed to the miraculous powers (karUmilt) of 
Shah Ja‘far,* and acting upon his instigation abandoned the religious 


I MS. (A) reads V— * MSS. (A) (B) **>1 3 

* Shah Tahir, by prophesying tiie recovery of his son ‘ Abdu-l-Qadir, who 
was dangoroiisly ill, induced Nizam Shah to reject the names of Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usmiin, who are the three first Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
Khut.bah, and to substitute those of the Imams, thus proclaiming liiinsolf a 
§hi‘ah. See Firi^ta, Bo. text, II. 220 et. seqq. Briggs, (III. £28) merely 
mentions tlie fact but does not give the story. 

* Bead *5 31 . MS. (A). • 

6 

Bdtufail-i-fuBun f^wdni. This is a very strange ex- 
pression, and although it occurs in tho text and MgS, (A) (B), 1 would 
suggest we should read ba-fazli. The use of spells and charms for 

the cure of disease was permitted to Muslims provided there was in them no 
sippicion of tkirkt that is, of associating anything with God. Wo road 

in tho Miihjcat that spells were permitted to be used “ to counteract the ill- 
effects of a malignant eye ; and on those bit by snakes or scorpions, and for 
sores in the side.” They were also directed to bo used for jaimdice which 
was held to be an effect of the evil-eye. See Miehkdtu-l- Mamhify, XXI. Part II. 

MS. (B) reads -ijti ^ 5 ^^. 

6 Isiidruj. In the Kash^haf this is defined as follows: “A 

prae ter natural occurrence brought about by the agency of an unbeliever or an 
impious man, and in conformity with his desires.” Another definition is also 
given from tho Shamailud-Miihamfnadfyah. “ htidrdj is a prmtornaturttl occar- 
70 
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tenets of Sunnat^ and Jama^at,^ which he held as one of the Mah- 
dawtyah^ ^ and became a fanatical heretic,^ What cruel and vexa- 
tions treatment as accursed and excommunicate did^iiot these two 
ill-starred ones^ inflict upon the ^lllama and Shaikhs of that land ! 
So that at last their disgraceful conduct led to the expulsion of the 
true Muslims, and heresy^ from that day again became firmly 
rooted in that country. 

, Sjhah Tahir was in natural descriptive poetry comparable to 
Nizto Astarabadi in astronomical poetry. The following is from 
one of his qasidahs written in eulogy of Humayun Pad^ah. In 
it he has imitated Anwari. 

Verse, 

When the golden litter of the sun enters the resting-place of 
HamalJ 

The tulip lights its lamp, and the narcissus its torch ; 


rence bronght about by tho agency of infidels or evil-doers.’^ It is generally 
understood that a miracle brought about by one who claims to be a prophet, 
if it be in accordance with his desires is called mw'jifo, while if it be contrary 
to his intention it is called Ihdnat. Again that whioh is brought about by any 
other than a prophet, if he be faithful, pious, and perfect in the knowledge 
of God, is called hardmat; that performed by the ordinary believer is 
called ma*unatf but that which is performed by infidels is to be called istidrdj, 

Kashghdf I. 463. 

1 The word Sxm Sunnat means literally ‘ a path ’ and the Sunnis are known 


as iw tUf AhUi-Sunnat “ the people of tho path.” The Sunnis have claim- 
ed for themselves this title in virtue of their acknowledging the first four 
Khalifahs to have be’en the rightful successors of Muhammad, and receiving 
the “ six books of tradition. 


5 jama' at, Assembly. It is here used in its technical sense of 
Aw sunnatun mu^akkadatun an authenticated traditional praotitfe. 

The Sunnis are commonly called Ahl-i'sunnah wa jamd'ah. 

6 For an account of the Mahdawi sect, see Ain-i-Akhari (B.) 1., pp. iii. iv. 


A mutaraffiz-i’^dli. The meaning appears to be “ became 

more of a §hi‘ah than the Shi‘ahs themselves.** Tho form of the word 
mutarajjHz requires some such translation. 


e f,^£kio math’um MSS. (A) (B) read 

« Rafz lit. forsaking. The Sunni Muslims call all Shi'ahs Rdjlfi or 

heretics. 

7 Hamaly Aries. The sun enters Aries in Spring, 
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Now the mountain is freed from the headache caused by 
Bahman and Dai, * 

And the spring cloud washes from its forehead the sandal. • 

The following Qaszdah in praise of the Prophet® is also 
his, although the gurtz-gah^^ nay even the commencement of the 
Qasidah in its entirety, is not suitable to the dignity of the holj 484 * 
Commander (of the Faithful) on him he peace, ^ 

Qasidah, * 

Once more the time has come when in accordance with the 
summons of the sky 

The rose spreads its crimson blanket on the couch of the 
garden ; 

The clouds of Naisan, with the keen blood-hued dagger of 
the lightning 

Erases the word “ ice ” ® from the pages of the earth’s 
surface. 

The close-eyed darlings the buds, like an army of Ozbaks,*^ 

Make a night-attack at early dawn upon the army of Dai, 

Behold the forms of bud and of rose with the sky for a 
branch ! 

The conical shadow of the earth is the bud, the sun in 
heaven is the rose. 


1 y Bahman-o-Dai, Dai is the tenth and Bahman the eleventh 
month of the Persian year : they answer to December and January. Bee 
Al-BirQnl Chronology, p. 62. 

% JxLo Sandal, Santal am ’album, N. O. Santalacew, 

The wood ground into powder is much used in India made into a paste with 
water as an application to the forehead in headaches. The Majj^zann-l-Adwiya 
recommends the addition of a little camphor and rose-water. Bee Ibn Baitar 
II, 138. See ante, p. 434 n. 1, also Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. 383. 

5 Manqdbat. This word is used to connote eulogy of either the 
Prophet or holy men (Walls). 

4 Ounz’gah, Point of departure. This name is given to that 

portion of a qapdah in which the poet leaves his original theme to descant 
upon the qualities of the person eulogised. 

6 MS. (A) omits * also - and - 

« Text harf-i-harf. MS. (B) reads harf-i-harf. 

7 The Turks are called tang-chashm close-eyed, and the red petals tightly 
fold^ in the bud are likened to the “ toj *' or red caps of the Qizilbash. 
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And for ihiB reason that the assembly of the rose may not be 
without a minstrel, 

The nightingale has become the lute-player, the rose- branch 

• with its buds are the lute ; 

The garment of the rock would have become wet from the 
moisture distilled from the clouds 

Had not the mountain covered its back with the woollen 
cloak 1 of verdure. 

^ Had not the lightning smitten its goad upon the head of the 
elephant-like cloud 

It would have laid in ruins the stately edifice of the sky. 

The garden became the table of ‘Isa, and the dew lying on it * 

Looked like salt sprinkled here and there upon that table, 

In order that the people may not receive base gold from the 
hand of the jasmine, 

The tulip cambist carries hidden under his arm the touch- 
stone. 

Every perfect thing which is not secure from the defects of 
decay, 

Seems in the sight of the wise and noble but a small thing. 

The beloved of the garden is of perfect beauty but it had 
been well 

485 . If this beauty and comeliness had not been separated from it. 

Alas 1 for that moment when at the instigation of desire the 
army of Dai 

Became emboldened^ to lay waste the garden of roses. 

The time is near at hand when the staff-bearer of the days of 
Autumn 

Will knock with his staff at the gate of the rose-garden. 

The crow will then hold in derision the impassioned^ night- 
ingale, 

And the withered petals will lie blackened beneath the 
hundred petalled rose (the sun). 

1 Text reada MSS. (A) (B) read kapanakf a felt garment 

which poor persons wear on their backs in winter. QWasu-hlugh^t, 

2 Read ^ MSS. (A) (B). 

® Text reads but we should read MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads for 
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The wind has cast the diadem from the head of the garden- 
glory,^ 

While the Siparak* sets itself up in antagonism to the cheek 
of the rose. 

With a view to the construction of that courtyard of which 
Dai^ has laid the foundation in the garden, 

Esrery where there lie scattered about bricks of ice and mortar 
of snow, 

[For aged people who have experienced the tyranny of 
Autumn 

The optician Dai makes spectacles of the crystal ice. 

[Spon will it happen that from fear of the staff of the 
watchman of Dai 

The people of the sweet herbs will take to flight one after 
another] 

It is better for the wise man that he determine to make the 
tour of such a garden 

Where the autumn cannot be persuaded to go even by force. 

That garden is the rose-garden of the praise of a king of so 
high dignity 

That the very angels descend from heaven to frequent his 
Court. 

Murtaza ^ the king, both of form and reality, inasmuch as ho is 
the source of the union of shadow and substance. 

That one who, from the impetuosity of his royal falcon’s 480 * 
talons, 


1 buetdn afritz. A red flower without odour, called also Tij-I- 

Khurus (Cockscomb) and Gul-i-Yilsuf. (Barhan-i-Qati‘) Amaranthus candatua 
Love-lies-bleeding or Oelosia cristata (Cooksoomb) N. O. Ainaranthaceae, 

3 Sipralc a herb, which when boiled dyes yellow (Steingass). This 

line may also be translated, Measles has become opponent to the cheek of the 
rose. 

B MS. (A) reads (JS for 
* This couplet is in MS. (A), as follows.— 

yi ^ iXAb djj 

The text reads (^1 31 instead of 

6 Murtaza. Tho Chosen. A title of ‘All. 
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Breaks the wing of the heavenly Eagle ^ as though it were a 
duck. 

Such a king is he that, in the train of the attendants at his 
door, 

Birjis * bears the name Sa‘d, and ‘Utarid ® that of Zirak. 

The table-steward of the sky, for the use of his lordly table, 

Has brought the Pleiades ^ in his hand as salt-cellar and salt. 

The moon has become the censer of his * assembly, and the 
rays of the moon,® 

Are the smoke of the aloes-wood which issues from that 
censer, 

From behind the mirror of the heavens, in accordance with 
the rules of approval, 

Whatever he said. Fate repeated the same like a parrot.*^ 

[Who else is there whom they can bring into his train. 

We recognise his other competitors, each one of them. 

He bears no relation to tyranny -loving strangers, 

The connoisseur perceives the difference between turquoise * 
and glass beads ; 

1 Nasrain-i-falak. The constellations Eagle and Lyre. 

Birjfs, The planet Jupiter, which is one of the dl*^*** 
8a*ddn. or two auspicious planets, the other being Venus. 

8 ‘ Ujfarid. The planet Mercury, which is held to rule over intelli- 
gence, hence it has the name ZiraJcy intelligent. 

The names Sa‘d and Zirak are commonly given to servants. 

§uratyyd. The Pleiades ; as being the most beneficial of the 
planets from its influence on the autumnal rains, is called by the Arabs 

An-najm. The constellation, cf. Job. xxxviii. 81. The poet apparently 
draws his simile from the form of the constellation itself, and also from 
the nebula, which he compares to the salt grains. If this latter is really the 
case it would be interesting, as the nebula of the Pleiades is claimed to have 
been comparatively recently discovered, first by photography. 

6 MS. (A) reads for iSJ’ 

® The expression jirm-i-qamar is not very clear, and properly 

would hardly bear the meaning given to it in the translation. The word 
jirm is said to be used in the sense of the separate members of the body 
(see Lane s. u.) and on this analogy the word is here translated rays. 

7 The text has here a footnote saying that in two MSS. there follows here 
In fnatlaH u niz mashhur ast. So MS. (B). 

^ To look each morning upon the turquoise is said to enhance the brilliancy 
of the eyes. It is also said that the wearer of a Turquoise so set that it 
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Virtual justice and the decree of courts are mistakes, 

For this reason that this question was decided in the case of 
Faddak ^ 

The widow of time, since she was not meet for marriage, 

He divorced her openly and irrevocably, then ho left her.] * 
The following opening couplet of his^ is also well-known: — 

Verse, 

In this grief-populated world joy has departed from my 
sorrowful heart, ^ 

We are quite accustomed to grief to such an extent has joy 
been forgotten. 

Verse, 

We have been defamed because of the crime of love, as the 
devotee is blamed for his hypocrisy ; 

Both of us are defamed, but what a vast difference there is 
between us ? 

The following is also his 

Verse. 

Come not out, for you will be the calamity ^ of the age, 

We shall be slain and you will be disgraced. 

The following qasidah also® is a very happy production of his 
Every man who sets his heart upon worldly desires 
In the judgment of men of wisdom is not wise ; 


touches the skin may fall from any height without injury, as the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow. Mani Mala I., p. 88. It is also sup- 
posed to change colour with the state of the wearer’s health. The Turquoise 
is commonly worn set in an amulet. 

1 Faddak was a village which belonged to the prophot Muhammad. After 
his death, when his daughter Fatimah had assumed possession, the Khallfah 
took it from her by force, saying, “ I have heard the prophet say ‘ we 
prophets will not leave legacies to our heirs but what is left at our death will 
be given in charity.’ ” 

^ The verses in brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits Jt. 

8 Text reads y ^ MSS. (A) (B) road 

t/^Jf 4 ^^ In grief for her the joy of love has left 

my sorrowful heart. 

^ MSS. (A) (B) read Axii for ^ Insert after j^xS. (A). 


487 . 
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His death occurred in the year 9.52 H. in the Dakkan and for 
the tUrllslii of bis decease the words Tcbbi^u ahl-i^l-hait ^ were 
devised. 

Another is Kbwaja Aiyub* ibn Eliwaja Abal-barakat,* who 
wits one of the hereditary grandees of Mawara-an-nahr. Both 
father and son, in spite of their excellencies acquired* and inherit- 
ed, have become proverbial for indifference, the one in ‘Iraq and 
Khurasan, and the other in Kabul, and Hindustan. This Mun- 
takhah has no room to relate their circumstances in detail, but they 
are related in many other places, and are well-known. It is said 
that Khwfija Abu-l-barakat ^ read the following mafja* ® of one 
of his own poems on the learned men of the age.*^ 

Verse. 

The held of my hope became parched, and a famine of faith- 
fulness followed.® 

488 . Either this was from the fire of our heart, or that in the cloud 
of our eye there remained no rain. 

By way of fault-finding some one said to him that the ( b ) 
in the last hemistich was meaningless, and in its place he should 
have written td ( 15 ). The Khwaja repeated the following qip^^ah 
extempore by way of excuse : 

Qit^ah, 

Whatever comes before men of discrimination, 

They do not draw linos by way of criticism. 

They take the dots either above or below (as may be required)- 
Wise men are not bound by simple dots. 

They read ( b ) and carefully consider, 

They do not read yd { k) but make it ( b ) in error.^ 

i MSS. (A) (B) Tdhiu-ahUi-l’hait. Follower of the people 

of the House. See Qur‘an, xxxiii. 83. The text omits the article <Jl before 
which is correct, as the date required is 952. 

* Text road's vW- ® MS. (A) reads Abu-l-haraknh. 

* MS. (B) reads for 6 MS. (A) again reads 

« MS. (A) omits ^ 7 MSS. (A) (B) omit here. 

8 MS. (A) reads j U 

^ There is great cleverness of construction in the original qit'ah, in the 
last line we should read hi-hunand for na kunand, and in the lust 

but two for MS. (A). 
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He also wrote a qafidah in imitation of Salman Sawaji,^ of 
which the following is the opening couplet: — 

Vei'se» 

1 burn with the fever of love, and my head is racked with the 
pain of separation, 

My soul comes to my lips, but my beloved comes not to me ; 

[Since the fire of my heart burns in my body like the flame 
in a lamp 

My skirt has been rent and my garment torn upon my head].* 

And the following two poems are taken from a qasidah which 
he wrote to satirise the Qazi of Nishapur : — 

Verses. 

, A certain theologian wrote contrary to the religious law of 
the Prophet, 2 

There was nothing of that kind written in the books. 

He wrote that honey is unlawful and wine lawful to be used 
because (said he) the latter is the juice of the vine and the 
former the spume of the bee. 

To the wife who went^ to complain of her husband to the 489 
Qazi, saying I get no enjoyment of sense from him, 

He replied, If he has become enfeebled and weak, 

It is right that he should employ a hireling in his place. 

The Khwaja in his poems sometimes uses the takhallu^ ^ of 
Ayub and sometimes that of Firaqi ; the following gkazal is by 
him : — • 

Verse. 


Lovely rose-branch, whose stature is straight as the cypress, 
Thou hast twined a line of emerald around thy lips, 


The last lines also mean — 

Either they read and consider carefally 

Or they do not read lest they should make mistakes. 

1 Salman Sawaji, whose surname was Jalalu-d-din Muljammad, was a cele- 
brated poet, a native of Sawa, and flourished in the reigns of Shai^b Hasan 
Jalayer and his son SulJ:an Aweis. He died 779 A. H. (Beale, 0. B. D.) 

2 Notin MS. (B). * MSS. (A) (B)^r?^- 

* MSS. (A) .(B) read for 

^ Poetical name, nom~de~plume. 


80 
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Thy form is straight like the letter Alif [may his shadow be 
lengthened), 

And thine eyebrows are extended like the madda over the 
Alif.i 

Thou hast cast the die of acceptance on the words of others, 

But through the words of lovers thou has drawn the line of 
refusal ; 

Thou endurest troubles, do not attempt to draw her, O painter 
of Chin, 

Wert thou to draw a hundred, never would there come eyes 
^and locks like her’s. 

Firaqi, be not over-desirous of the wealth of union with her. 

Thou hast suffered boundless tyranny and spite at the hands 
of thy beloved.2 

The king, who has now taken refuge in God’s pardon, in spite of 
that unseemly behaviour was excessively fond of the Khwajah. 

Accordingly, so* desirous was he of his society that he joined 
him in the marriage-boud to one of the Begams, in the hope^ that 
he would adopt the manner of life of people of probity and 
rectitude, but the I^wajah was held so close a prisoner* by his 
evil habits, that he could not abide companionship with the king. 

Verse. 

When once evil habits have taken possession of the nature 

They will never leave it till the day of death. 

490. He put forward various flimsy pretexts to that^nd, and not 
even contenting himself with this, one day while in the king’s 
assembly he was guilty of a breach of decorum which one blushes 
to mention. The king, out of the exceeding kindliness and good- 
ness of his nature, overlooked his fault, and merely remarked, 
“My dearShwaja what sort of manners are these ! ” The Khwaja 
sought permission to proceed to Makka the revered, the blessed,^ 
and after duly setting in order the requisites for his journey and the 


I An Alif I with a cturred line written across it horizontally t is called Atif 
tnamduda. This cross line was origjinally the word Omo, madd which means 
lengthening or prolonging. 

* MS. (B). transposes the two last lines. 8 MS. (A). omits 

* MS. (A) reads di” U. t MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) omits AjnMK MS. (B) omits iijlojuo. 
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requirements for a sea- voyage,^ he bade him farewell. When he 
embarked he enquired of his companions, what* are the advantages 
of going thither ? They replied, “ Purification from past sins.” 
He rejoined, “ I will wait then till I have fulfilled the catalogue of 
sins, and then be purified, so that I may have no further desire to 
sin.*’ * Thus be remained destitute of that grace, and abandoning 
himself to his desires, gave the rein to his passions. Sult&n 
Bahadur of Gujrat in consideration of pleasant companionship and 
good-fellowship, appointed^ him a daily allowance of one aaj^rafi^ 
for his expenditure. One day when he w^as passing through the 
bazar of Ahmadabad, seeing the Ehwaja in the TirpauUya mosque,^ 
he reined back and with great kindness and empressement asked 
“How is the Khwaja faring?” He replied “ On the fare which 
you have allotted me, one of my limbs even cannot obtain sufficient 
sustenance, why do you ask such a question ?” Sultan Bahadur 
notwithstanding this rudeness doubled his allowance.'^ 

Just at that time too. Shah Tahir Dakkani came to Gujrat 
with all pomp and circumstance on the occasion of his embassage 
from Nizam Shah Dakkani, and having heard such high praise 
of the Khwaja, arrived at his house, which had neither a mat nor 
a pitcher of water. A very pleasant colloquy followed, each 
reciting his own and hearing the other’s verses, and on the next 


1 MS. (A). The text reads J ^^nd adds a footnote 

saying that this is the reading qf all three MSS. and also snggests that we 
should perhaps read MS. (A.) is however evidently correct here. 

* MS. (A) reads 

8 Read here instead of the reading in the text 

4 MS. (A) 

8 The Aihraft is a gold coin weighing ten mashes, which first obtained 
currency in the reign of Ashraf Padshah {Qhiditu-Ulu^dt). 

« MS. (A) reads for The word tirpwuliya is a 

Sanskrit word, meaning having three doors. It does not appear which mosque 
is meant, but Hunter in the Gazetteer of India. Vol. I, pp. 97-98, speaking 
of the architecture of Ahmadabad, points out the compromise of form between 
Hindu or Jain, and Muhammadan types. He says Even the mosqnes arQ 
Hindu or Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, 
not from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Islam.’* 

T MS. (A) omits \j. 
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191 . day, aft^r arranging all the requirements of hospitality, with a 
a horse, and a bag of coin and valuable gif Is in his own 
lodging, sent the ’^waja an invitation. In the warmth of their 
meeting and the enthusiasm of their conversation, suddenly the 
conversation turned upon ^ religion and sects. The Khwaja 
enquired of the Sljah, what is the reason that the ^i‘ahs among 
you say such unbecoming things regarding the companions of the 
Prophet on him he peace ? He answered ‘O ur jurisconsults * have 
decided that cursing (Za‘w) is an element of faith (Iman).’ The 
[Khwaja rejoined, ‘ Curses on a faith of which cursing is an ele- 
ment.* The Shah was astounded at this, and their colloquy came 
to an end, and that urbanity and courtesy which he had thought 
to shew remained hidden by the curtain of his anger, and was 
lost. Finally he departed thence in wretchedness and ignominy 
to the Dakkan, and had an interview® with Nizam Shah. . who 
likewise sent all that was necessary to his honourable reception, 
and received liim cordially, but neither there could the Khwaja 
remain, owing ^ to his perverse temper and his want of self- 
restraint, till by leaving the world he freed himself from the 
torment of existence. 


Verse. 

My heai’t, be patient for that stern-hearted friend, 

Is sitting and grieving sore ® at his own unhappy fate. 

Verse. 

Where was the black horse ? whither did I wend ? 

Who am I, and what words are these ? but what can I do, for 
the rein of my restive, hasty® and audacious pen has been 
turned in this direction, and words have leapt forth beyond the 
area of my control. Were it not so, I know that it is no virtue 
to pry into faults, while to carp at the vices of others, shutting 
one’s eyes to one’s own defects is the acme of shortsightedness. 

t MSS. (A) (B) insert before 

S Mvjtahidin, Mnjtahid (one who strives) is the highest attain, 

able title among Muslim divines. See Haghes’ Diet, of Islam, s, v. and Ijmd*, 

, 8 MS. (A) culilU. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) read® for 

t MS. (A) reads for JJ 
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Verse, 

The wicked sees all the vices of others, 

From the pitcher that distils which it contains.^ 

God He is glorified and exalted, preserves all of us from that 
which is wrong and improper, and as at this time * the writer has 
not with him a selection from the anthologies of the eloquent and 
learned poets, accordingly he has found it necessary to restrict 
himself ^ to the brief mention of these few poets by way of an 
example. 

Should this inconstant and transitory life give a few days res- 
pite, and should the days, in opposition to their usual habit afford 
assistance, and should Fate give its help, he will make mention 
of the poets of former times, and the contemporary poets of 
Hindustan, especially of those whom has seen or heard and 
appreciated in his own lifetime, together with extracts from their 
poems included in their biographies. 

Mine is the endeavour, its perfection is from God.^ Should this 
not come to pass, this much will suffice as a memorial of the 
author. 


Qita^h. 

If I remain in life, I will repair 
The garment which exile has rent ; 

If I should die,^ accept this my excuse, 

Many are the hopes which crumble into dust. 

1 This proverb in one form or another is well-krown. The Arabic proverb 
runs Every vessel exndc^s what it conlains. 

* MS. (A) urtji- 8 MS. (A; (B) 

4 AL)| MS. (A) (B) which omit 
6 MSS. (A) (B) 


49S 


The end. 
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The numbers refer to the pages ; n stands for footnote. 

A. 


Aaron of Scripture, 302 n 2. 

Ahdhdt, the nuh dhd-v'ulwiyaj or nine 
heavens, 176 n 2. 

Abardhan, town of, 84 n. See 
Bardhan. 

Abardin, town of, 84 n. See Bardhan. 

Abaward, city of, 30 n. See under 
Abiward. 

‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdu-I-Mul|alib, uncle of 
the Prophet Mubammad, 74 n 2, 

‘Abbas, Dynasty of, 13 a 1. House 
of, 571 n 2. See also under the 
‘Abbasides. 

‘Abbas Khan, the Historian of ghir 
Sbah, 461 71 10. 

‘Abbasides, the, 17, 310. See also 
above under ‘Abbas. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, the Ozbak king, 
582 and n 5. 

‘Abdu-I-Ghafur Lari, Maulavi, — a 
celebrated Shai^, 588. 

1 


‘Abdu-l-FJaiyy, Shaijdi, son of Shail^ 
Jamali Kanbawi of Dilill,— a poet 
of the time of Isloni Shah, 526 and 
n7. 

‘Abdu-1-Hamid ibn AbM-^adid al- 
Mu‘tazili, author of the Sharh-u 
Nahju’UBaldgjtahy 458 n 3. 

‘Abdu-l*Ka‘bah ibn Abi Qu^afah, ori- 
ginal name of Abu Bakr a^-^iddiq, 
successor of Muhammad, 106 n I. 

‘Abdu-llah, one of the best of names, 
603 n 6. 

‘Abdu-llah ^[usainiof Baiana, ^aijgh, 
— one of the learned and holy men 
of the time of SuRan Sikandar 
Lodi, 424. 

‘Abdu-llah Khun Osbak, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 594. 

‘Abdu-llah Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan, 582 and n 5, 

‘Abdu-llah Niyuzi, Miyan — 

a Niyazi Afghan who adopted the 
manners of a Mahdi, 508, 609, 610, 
512, 518, 520. 
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‘AbdU'Ilah of Sultanpur, Mulla, — 
Shaikku-l-Islam and SadTU-$-8adur 
under Islem ^ah, 506 and n 2, 
613, f;14, 515, 617, 618, 619, 621, 
623, 626, 534. 

‘AbdU'llah Tuliimbi of Dihli, Shaikh. 
— one of tho great and learned men 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 426 and n 10, 427, 429. 

‘Abdn-llah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign 
of yijaz and ‘Iraq, 287 n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 
12 n 71 1 and 2, 18 n 1. 

‘Abdu«l“Malik ibnNuh Samani, Amir, 
— last of the Samani dynasty, 16 
and n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, grandfather of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 2 ti 5. 

‘Abdn-l-Qadir ibn Mnluk Sliah 
Badiioni, author of the MumtaMkd'bu- 
t-Tmvdnkh, 8. See under al-Badaoni. 

‘Abdn-l*Qadir, son of Ni/am Sluih 
Bahri, ruler of the Dakkan, 625 v 3 

‘Abdu-r-Rahmiin, one of the best of 
names, 603 7j 5. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jnmi, Mulla Nfiru-d- 
Din, 32 n 2. See under Jami. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman ibn Muljim, mur- 
derer of ‘Ali, 207 n 6. 

‘ Abdu-r-Rashid, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50. 

‘Abdu-r-Rashid Siiltiini, Sa‘adat 
Khan, — one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud ^jih of Dihli, 849. 

‘Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad ibn 
Hasan Maimandi, — Wazir of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawi, 50. Same as 
KhwSja Imam Abul-Fath ‘Abdu-r- 
Razzaq, {q. V.). 


‘Abdu-s-sndr Hajib-i-Khass. Qazi,— 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of 
Dihli, 393 n 3. 

‘Abid, Qazi, — a poet of the reign of 
Firilz Shah of Dihli, 341 and n 2. 

‘Abid Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan, 682 n 6. 

Ab-i-Siyah. See the Kali Nadi, 
378 71 1. 

Abiward, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Aba ward and Baward, 29 n 
6, 43 n 2. 

Abiwerd, same as Abiward (q. v.), 

Abkand, hill of, 438 n 7. 

Abkh, town, 445 n 3. 

Abraham, 154 n 8, 155 n, 207 and n 

4, 234. 488 n 5. 

Ahsanthi (Absinthium), herb, 686 it. 

Ahtar, name of a noxious serpent, 426 
n 9. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad, ibn Abi*l- 
Hasan Ismu'il al-Bu^ari, the cele- 
brated Imiim, 6 71 3. See under 
Bukhari. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Omar 
ar-Razi, — a doctor of the Shafi‘ite 
sect, 73 71. 1. See under Fakhru-d- 
Din Razi. 

Abu ‘Ali Hasan, t he Kotwal of Ghaznin. 
and Dnvdih of the kingdom under 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi, 47, 48, 49. 

Abu ‘Ali Husain bin ‘Abdudlah, com- 
monly known as Ibn Sina (Avicen- 
na), 533 71 1. 

Abu ‘All Sinjurl, — a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20. 

Abu Bakr, tho first Khalifah, 3 n 6, 
69 n 2, 106 and n 1, 149 n, 166 n 

5. 157 n, 158 n 1, 303 » 4, 604 n 5, 
625 n 3. See under as-^iddiq. 
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Abu Bakr Dolaf ibn Jahdar (or Ja‘far) 
ibn Yunus asb-ghibli, a celebrated 
Mu);ammadan Saint, 69 and n 1. 

Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad ‘Ali 
Samarqandi, Amir Ruhani, — one of 
the most learned men of the time of 
Suljtan ghamsu-d-Din lyal-Timi^, 
93 and n 2. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a prince of the family 
of ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Abu Bakr |^an, a relation of Muham- 
mad lyian the ruler of Nugor, 423 
n 11. 

Abu Bakr Khan, afterwards Abu Bakr 
ghab, son of ?Jafar Khan, the grand- 
son of Sultan FIroz, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 3 4 6, 846. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Znkariya 
ar-Razi, known as Rhazes, the 
famous physician, 30 n 1. 

Abu Bakr Shah. See nndor Abu Bakr 
^an, son of ^afar Khan. 

Abu Bakr TO si Haidari, chief of the 
sect of Qalaridars, 234. 

Abu Firas Hammam, son of Ghfilib, 
the poet known as al-Faruzdnq (q. 
r.), 287 n 1. 

Abu Ijlanifah, Imam, — founder of the 
Hanahte School of jurisprudence, 
57 n 1. 

Abu Hanifah, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Na 9 iru-d-Din Ma^imud Shah 
of Dihli, 134 n 3. 

Abu Isl^aq, son of Alptigin, governor 
of Ghazni. 13 n 1, 14 and n 1. 

Abu Ja'far al-Man^ur, the ‘Abbasido 
^alifah, 74 n 2. 

Abu-l-‘Abba8 ibn Mamun, Khwarazm 
ghah, — a contemporary of Sultan 
Malimud of ^azuin, 23. 


Abn-l-‘Abbas, al-Qadir billMii A^imad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, the 
‘Abbnside Khalifah, 17 and n 2. 

Ahu-l-Ajsdd, Father of bodies, a name 
for Sulphur, 8'M) « 2. 

Aba-l-‘Ala Ganjawi, master of the 
poet IGiuqani, 583 n 4. 

Abu-l-‘Ala* al-Ma‘arri, the Arab 
poet, 183 -Ur 1. 

Ahu-l-Arwdh, Father of spirits, a 
name for Quicksilver, 340 n 2. 

Abii-l-Buqa, Amir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayiin, 405, 500, 573. 

Abu-l-Barakah, 032 nn 3 and 6. Same 
as the next {q. v.). 

Abu-l-Barakub of Mawaiiiu-n-Nahr, 
Khwiija, 632 and nn 3 and 5. See 
the above. 

Abu-l-Faraj lluni, the Ustad, a cele- 
brated poet of the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, Saiyyidu-s- 
Salatin, 53 a, 54 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath ‘Abdur-llazzaq, grandson 
of Hasan Maimandi, K h w a j a 
Imam, — Wazir of Sultan Maudud 
C^aznawi, 47, 50. 

Abu-l-Patl), Miyan Shai^, son of 
ghaikh-allahdiyah of Khairabad. 
546 and n 1. 

Abu-I-Fath al-Mu‘tazid billahi, sixth 
of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs in Egypt, 
327 n 6. 

Abu-h Path Sultan Afshar, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilba^, 575 n 3. 

Abu-l-Path of Thanesar, Miyan, — a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
Shah, 513. 

Abul-Fazl ^Allami, — the celebrated 
minister of Akbar and author of 
the Aln-U Akbar} . 26 n 2, 27 n 1, 62 



n 3, 384 n 8, 408 n 1, 410 n 4, 415 
n 4, 417 n 7, 603 n 3. 

Abu-l'Fa?l Zangi, of Bust, — a con- 
temporary of Snitan Maudud Ghaz- 
nawi, 47. 

Abal Feda, Annales, 167 n 4. 

A bill Feda, Geography of, 14 n S, 
15 n and n n 2 and 5, 17 n 4^ 23 n 
1, 27 -a 1 and 2, 30 n and -a 1, 34 nn 
1, 2 and 3, 35 n 2, 36 nn 2 and 10, 
42 n 1, 43 nn 1, 3 and 4, 46 n 1, 
50 n 2, 67 n 1, 7l n 3, 147 n 1, 
167 n 4, 265 n 5. 

Abn l-Fida*. See under Abul Feda. 

Abu-l-J^aris Sinjar ibn Malakshah 
ibn Alp Arslan, the Seljuq, 167 n 
3. See under Sinjar. 

Abu-l-Hasan ‘All ibn Abi-l-Karam 
Mul>ammad ash-^arbani, Shaikh, 
commonly known as lbnu-1-Asir, 
624 n 8. 

Abu-1- ^asau ‘All, Sul^dn,8on of Sultan 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 50 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Hir? Man?ur Samani, Amir, 
14 71 1, See under Mansur ibn 
Nut. 

Abu-l-Majdud, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6. 

Abu-1- Ma‘ali, ^ah, one of the great 
Amirs of Humayun, 592, 594, 596, 
597. 

Abu-l-Mujahid, son of Sultan Mas‘ud 
^aznawi, 37 and n 6. 

Abu-l-Najm Amir Aiynz, 33 n 3. See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-l-QIsim Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 474. 

Abu-1- Qasim Firdausi, the famous 
poet, author of the Shah Ndmah, 
32 n See under Firdausi. 


Abu-l-Qasim Ibrahim, Sultan, sou of 
Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
53. See under Ibrahim Sayyidu-s- 
Salatin. 

Abu-l-Qasim Mahmud, son of Sultan 
Mandud Ghaznawi, 48. 

Abn-l-Qasim-i-Nuh, son of Mansur, 
son of Nut Sdmani, Amir, 14 w 1, 
See under Nut, son of Man?iir, son 
of Nuh Samani. 

Abu-l'Wahid Farighi, Shaikh, a poet 
of the time of Humayun, 616 and 
n 4, 617 and n 6, 618. See the 
next. 

Abu-1- Wajd Farighi, Shaikh, 616 n 4, 
617 and n 6, 618. Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Abu-l-Wajid Farighi, Shaikh. 616 n 4* 
See the two above. 

Abu Mansur Zangi, brother of Abn-1- 
Fazl of Bust (g. u.), 47. 

Abu Mutammad ‘ Abdu-r- Batman ibn 
Yahin ibn Yunas Aljigili, the 
Khatib of Samarqand, 159 n. 

Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sanai al- 
Hakim, 35 n 1. See under ^akim 
Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hajjaj, son of 
Yusuf ibn al-9akam as-§aqafl, 
12 w 1. See under al-I^ajjaj. 

Abu Mutanimad Nijtamu-d-Diu 
Atmad, the celebrated poet Nijsami, 
298 n 4. See under Shaikh Nizami 
Ganjawi. 

Abu-n-Najm Amir Aiyaz, 33 ti 3, See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-n-Najm Atmad Manuohihri 
Damaghani, Hakim, — a Poet of the 
time of Sultan Ma8‘ud Ghaznawi, 
46 w 4. 
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Abu Na?r Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu§-^amad, Wazir of the Ghaz- 
nawl Sultjans, 46. 

Abu Na§r Mul^ammad bin Ahmad, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
of Ghaznln, 47. 

Abu Nas^ar *Abdu-l-‘Aziz ibn Mansur, 
Hakim, the poet known as ‘Asjadi, 
17 nZ. 

Abu Qahafah. See Abu Quliafah. 

Abu Quliafah, father of Abu Bakr 
as-Siddiq, the first of the Khallfahs, 
106 and n 1. 

Aburija, Malik ^naamu-d-Din or 
Mnjirn-d*Din, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
»^ah, 305, 308, 

Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Abu-l-Hasan 
‘All Baizawi, Qazl, — author of the 
Ni^dmU’t-TawdrzMy 34 n 8. See 
uuder Baizawi. 

Abu Shuja‘ Muhammad, son of Cha- 
kirbeg JJaud, son of Mikail Saljuqi, 
surnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulah Alp 
Arslan, third monarch of the 
Saljuqiyah dynasty, 35 and n 1, 
See under Alp Arslan. 

Abu Tahor (Tahir), chief of the Kar- 
matian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 n 1. 

Abu Talib, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad and father of ‘Ali, 74 
n 2, 105 n 2. 

Abu Tahb family, 74 n 2. See the 
above. 

Abu Talib of ‘Iraq, Mir Sayyid, — 
a contemporary of Islem ^ah, 505. 

Abu Talib Muhammad ibn Mika’il 
ibn Saljuq, Buknu-d-Din Tughral 

• - Beg, 42 w 3. See under Tughral 


Beg, founder of the Saljuq dy- 
nasty. 

Abu ‘Umar Minhaju-d-Dm ‘Ugman 
ibn Siraju-d-Din al-Juzjani, author 
of the Tabaqdt-i’Ndfirif 127 n 2, 
See under Minhaj-i-Siraj. 

Abyssinian slaves, 334. 

Acesines, the, — the river Chenab, 28 
n 3. 

Aconite plants, 586 n. 

‘Ad, tribe of, — a pre-historio tribe of 
Arabs, 261 n 6, 499 and n 6. 

Adam, 4, 144 n 2, 200 n, 304, 820 n 4j 
422, 449 n 8. 

Adam Ghakkar, or j^akkar, Sultan, 
— a contemporary of Islem Shah 
and Humayun, 503, 583, 692 and 
n 4. The name is also spelt Ghakar. 

Adam Kukar, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 431. 
432. 

Adam Lodi, Malik, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

*Addwatf enmity, 676 n 6, 677 n, 

Ade^ar, Rai of Satgayh, — contem- 
porary of Firuz ^ah, 829 n 6. 

‘Adil Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, 
the ruler of Dipalpur, 349 and n 5. 

‘Adil Khan, Malik Na?im«l-Mulk, 
the governor of the Doab, 364, 869. 

‘Adil Khan, son of Shir ghah, 476, 
477, 479, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 
492. 

Aditya, name of the Sun in Sanshrit 
as being the origin of all things, 
79 w 2. 

Adjmere, same as Ajmir (q. v.), 129 
n 2. 

‘Adi Kh ah Sur, 560 n 11, See under 
‘Adli. 
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'Adli, popular name of Suljin Mu- 
hammad * Adil, son of Nizam Khan 
Sur, formerly Mubariz (o. v.), 

680, 537, 688, 639, 540, 541, 642, 
644, 545, 648, 650, 552, 555, 6 68 
and n 5, 6 67, 568, 692. 

Adonis, 104 n 2. 

Adwautgarh, fortress, 422 n 2. 
Afalu~t‘tafzUf 616 and n 6. 

Afgans, 80 w 6. See under the 
Afghans. 

Afghan, Malik, 834,— of the Maliks of 
Firoz Shah. 

Afghanistan, 362 n 2, 406, 520. 
Afghanpur, 259, 800. 

Afghans, the, 44, 80 n 6, 129 n 2, 399, 
436, 439, 440, 443, 444, 457, 468, 
460, 470, 471, 477, 479, 487, 489, 
490, 498, 499, 600, 601, 502, 503 
n 2, 518, 517, 620, 525, 628, 537, 
648, 549, 651, 652, 554, 668, 586, 
688, 590, 692, 693, 594, 595, 597, 
698. 

‘Afif, the Historian. See ^ams-i- 
Siraj *Afif. 

Aflafun (Plato), 620 and n 7, 533. 
Afrasiab, an ancient king of Turan, 
52, 116 n 6, 180 n 2, 436. See also 
the next. 

Afrasyab, 410. Same as the above 
q. V, 

Africa, 167 n 4. 

Af^ar, name of a Turki tribe, 572 
and n 8. 

Afijalu-d-Din Ibrahim ibn ‘All an- 
Najjar, the famous poet Khaqani, 
683 n 4. 

Agha Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, 
author of the Haiatu-l^Qiiluhf 110 
n 3. 


AgAdnl^ KitShu4-, 527 n 3. 
Agin-i-hdli^y 606 n 4. 

Agra, city of, 70 n 4, 341 n 1, 386 » 
3, 408 n 1, 414, 419 and n 3, 420, 
421 and n 4, 423, 425, 430, 431, 
433, 485, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 452, 453, 455, 456, 458, 459, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 472, 474, 
476 n 5, 486 and n 6, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 495, 513, 615, 518, 
521, 626, 542, 647, 648, 549, 660, 
551, 652, 556, 573, 597, 610, 617. 
Agra road, 386 n 3. 

Agra, Sarkar or district of, 70 nn 3 
and 4, 425 n 4. 

Agra, Subah or province of, 365 n 8, 
410 n 4. 

Ahar, ancient town in the Buland- 
shahr district, 396 and n 4, 396, 
546 and n 4. 

Ahawan, a Bhagat boy, named 
Mojahid Khan by ‘Adli, 667 n 8. 
Ahl-i-Sunnah wa jamd^ah, a name of 
the Sunnis, 626 n 2. 

Ahl4~8unnatf a name of the Sunnis, 
626 n 1. 

Ahmadabad, capital of Gnjrat, 367 
and nn 3 and 4, 454, 456, 635 and 
n 6. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abdus-Samad, KhwSjah, 
47. Wazir of Suh,an Maudud of 
Ghaznin. 

Ahmad Abu -1-* Abbas, son of al- 
Muwaffaq bi-llah ab-Abbasi, 458 
n 3. 

Ahmad Aiyaz, Khwaja-i*JahSn (q, v.). 
Malik,— of the Maliks of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 304, 
315, 323, 328. 

Ahmad ‘All, Maulawi, editor of the 
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Mvntai^ahu-t‘Tawarikk of Budioni, 
92 n. 

Ahmad, son of Amir Khnsru of Dihli, 
a poet, 339, 340. 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, Vazir of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 238, 241, 243, 
24B and n 6. 

Ahmad Danyal, father of Nij^amu-d- 
Din Anliyi, the celebrated Muham- 
madan Saint, 266 n 1. 

Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi, Vazir 
of Sultan Mashld, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 36. 

Ahmad Jilwani the First, Sultan, ruler 
of Baiana, 414. See also under 
Abmad Klhan Jilwani. 

Ahmad Junaid, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the next. 

Al^mad Jund, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the above. 

Ahmad Kathu, ^aiWb, 857 and n 3. 
Snrnamed Ganjbaldish, the name is 
also written Khattu. 

Ahmad Khan, brother of A‘zam 
Humayun Lodi, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Al^mad Khan Jilwani, ruler of Baiana, 
405. See also under Sultan Ahmad 
Jilwani. 

A^mad Khan, the Governor of Karra 
under Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434, 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, styled A‘zara Khan Humayun, 
416 and n II. 

Abniad Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan 
Farmali, — of the Amirs of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 418 and n 11. 

Abtnad Lodi, — one of the Amirs 


of Snltan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Abmad Khan Sur, one of the con- 
sins of Sher gjiah, assumes the 
title of Sultan Sikandar, 642. See 
under Sultan Sikandar Sur. 

Ahmad Khattu, ShailA, 867 n 3, 
sumamed Ganjbakhsh. The name 
is also written Kathu. 

Ahmad Li^in, Malik, — one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Mulia>mmad 
Tughlaq ^iih, 313. 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Amir Khusru 
the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 340. 

Ahmad, Malik, brother of ‘Imadu-1- 
Mulk Mahmud ^asan, the governor 
of Multan, 392. 

Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. 45 and 
n 2, 46. 

Ahmad Niyal Tigin, Amir, treasurer 
of Sultan Ma8‘ud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 36 and n -a 6, 8 and 9. 

Ahmad Shah, Sukan, the ruler of 
Gujarat, 367 n n 3 and 4, 379 and 
n 2. 

Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, 
280 and n 3. 

Aibak, soubriquet of Sultan Qutbu-d 
Din Lakba khsh . the ruler of Dilhi, 
77 and n 2. 

Aimah grants of land, 496 and n 1. 

Ain-i’Akharij the, 8 n 3, 18 n and 
w 1, 14i n 3, 15 71 2, 17 n 4, 19 n 
and n 23 n 3, 24 n 2, 25 ?m 1 
and 5, 2o n 2, 27 n 4, 28 n, 2, 34 n 5, 
36 n 10, 48 n 1, 52 n 3, 62 n 2, 66 
n 1, 67 n 3, 69 un 2 and 6, 71 n 3, 72 
n 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 5, 
84 n 2, 87 n 1, 91 n 2, 92 n 2, 96 
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n 5, 124 n 4, 125 n 3, 128 n 3, 129 
n 2, ISO n 1, 132 n 3, 133 n and 
n 2, 142 n 1, 147 n 1, 193 n 1, 221 
n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n, 236 n 2» 248 n 2 
249 n 6, 264 n 6, 265 rm 2 and 5, 
266inn 1 and 4, 304 n 4, 306 n 1, 
830 n 8, 832 n 6, 358 n 1, 357 nn 
8 and 4, 366 n 3, 377 n 4, 380 n 2, 
884 « 3, 408 n 1. 410 n 4, 415 nn 
4 and 7, 416 ati 3 and 13, 417 nn 
7 and 8, 420 n 5, 8 and 9, 421 
n 8, 422 nn 2 and 3, 424 n 3, 425 n 

2, 432 n 7, 439 2, 449 n 2, 454 n 

7, 464 n 5, 476 n 5, 479 n 5, 496 nn 
1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 n 7, 
603 n 3, 506 n 2, 507 n 1, 508 nn 
7 and 8, 609 n 8, 515 n 4, 623 n 
6, 636 71 6, 540 n 7, 667 titi 1 and 

3, 667 n 3, 568 n 6, 671 n 9, 673 
n 3, 680 n 5, 684 n 3, 587 n 7, 688 
n 4, 690 n 6, 592 n 9, 597 n 6, 605 
n 1, 609 n 6, 610 71, 61 1 n 8, 623 v 
6, 626 n 3, 

'Ainu-l-MuIk Shihab Multani, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
^iljl, 264, 282, 283, 285, 290, 291, 
292) 294, 312. 

Aiyiz, Amir, — one of the favourites 
of Snllan Mabtnud of Ghaznin, 32 
n I, 33 and n 3, 34. 

Aiyaz, Malik, Khwaja-i-Jahan, (q.v.), 
—of the Amirs of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shiih, 304, 31 6. 

Aiyub, KJiwaja. ibn Khwaja Abu-I- 
Barakat, of Mawaran-n-Nahr, a 
poet of the time of Humayun, 632 
and n 2, 633, 634, 635, 636. 

*Aj^%bu4-MaMl^uqdt of al-QazwIni, 79 
n 2. 

Ajallud<-jahhahj 515 and n 6. 


*Ajam (Persia), 233. 

Ajawan, town, 496. 

Ajawan, — a Bhagat boy to whom 
Islem Shah gave the name of 
Mujahid Khan, 567 n 8. 

Ajlq-l-jahhahy 616 and n 2. 

Ajmir, 69 and n 2, 70 and n 2, 120 n 
4, 124, 129 n 2, 477. 

Ajudhan, town, — known also as Pak 
Pattan, 133 w, 233, 349 n 3, 365 
and nn 1 and 3, 360, 362 and n 2 
and 3$ 363 n, 520 n 2. See also 
the next. 

Ajudhya, town, 223 n. Same as 
Ajudhan, (q. v.). 

A jyara, Daulat Khan, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 527, 531, 532 and n 2. 

Akat Khan, brother’s son of Snlfan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 258 and n 7, 
259 and n 5. 

Akbar, the Emperor, 8 arid n2, 9n 2, 
58 n 5, 63 ti, 97, 125 n 1, 182 n 3, 
306 n 1, 383 8, 408 ti. 1, 421 n 8, 

482 n 10, 464 n 6, 520, 566 and n 
13, 568 71 6, 680 and ti 5, 681, 592 n 
9, 694 and n 6, 596, 597. 

Akhar Ndma of Shaikh Abu-l-Fa^l 
^Allaml, 604, 579 n 7. 

Akbar Shah, 8 and n 2. See under 
Akbar. 

Akchak, a diabriot of Hindustan, 334 
and n 4. 

Akhal, town, 334 n 4. 

Akhdra, a kind of musical entertain- 
ment, 332 and n 5, 496. 

Akhirinpur, popular name of the 
town of PIruzpur, as the ‘ Last city ’ 
built by Firoz Sliah, 336 and n 3. 

AhtoTf stable, 274 n 5. 
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AMor Beg, a Court Office, 232. 

AMtd, a gelding, 274 n 6. 

AUkundf tutor, 689 and n 2, the 
A^und, Maulana Zainu-d-D i n 
Mahmud Kamlngar Naqshbandl, 
589, 590 and n 6. 

Aj^yaf I, brothers by the same mother 
but a different father, 466 n 7. 

AhAasi, son of Nabih, of the tribe of 
Quraish, killed in the battle of 
Badr, 74 « 2. 

Alagh I^ani (Ulugh j^ani), a canal 
leading from the Sutlej, now called 
the Jureah canal, 325 n 3. 

‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, Shai^, son of 
Shaiyi ^asan of Bangala, 607 and 
n 1, 509, 611, 512, 513, 614, 616, 
616, 617, 618, 519, 621, 622, 623, 
524* [to God, 616 n 6. 

Al-Ajall, the Great, an epithet applied 

‘Alam, a standard or ensign, 483 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan, title of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk 
Multani {q. v.), 292* 

‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 411 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan Lodi, Governor of Kalpi, 
— one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
436, 437, 438, 443, 446. 

‘Alam Khan, Governor of Miwat, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

‘Alam Lodi, Sultan, ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 461, 454. 

‘Alam, Malik, Governor of Daulat- 
abad,— of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 313. 

‘jilamsy the two — , or standards, the 
sun and moon, 147 n 2. 

‘Aiaw-i-awr, the world of the order, 
or potentiality, 105 n 1 . 

2 


*Alam^i-i^alqy the world of creation, 
or the material world, 106 n, 

*Alainu4-J^aiwdny the animal world, 
147 w 2. [147 a 2. 

*Alamu4-In8y the world of mankind, 

^Alamu-I-Jinuy the world of the jinn 
or genii, 147 n 2. 

^ Alamu-l-Ma^ ddiuy the mineral world, 
147 n 2. 

^ Alamu-l-MaldHkahy the world of 
angels, 147 n 2. 

^Alamu-n-Nahaty the vegetable world, 
147 n 2. 

Alaptagin. See under Alptigin. 

Al-Arkdriy the four elements, 102 n 1. 

Al-A 9 ma‘i, the celebrated Arab Gram- 
marian and Philologist, 75 w, 

‘Alau-d-Daulah Mas'ud, Sultan, ibn 
Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 65 and n 2. 

‘Alau-d-Daulah of Samnan, Shaikh. 
671 n 9. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan, title of ‘Ali 
Mardan [q, v.) as ruler of Lakh- 
nauti, 86. 

‘Alau-d*DIn Ayaz, Kotwal of the New 
Castle of Dihli, under Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din Khilji, 260 n 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Saiyyid, Governor of 
Badaon under Sultan Firoz Shah, 
335 and n 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni, Snljan of Dihli, 
335. See ‘Alan-d-Din ibn Mul^am- 
mad Shah. 

‘Alau-d-Din Bahram §hah, Sultan of 
the Deccan, 309, 314. See Hasan 
Kaithali. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan, king of Bangala, 
— contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 417. 
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‘Alau-d-Dm Dharwal, Malik, — of the 
Amirs of SalJ^an Mahmud Shah of 
Dihli, 849. 

*Alau«d*Din l^asan ibn Husain Suri, 
King of Ghur, 60, 61, 62. Same as 
the next(g. v.), 

*Alau-d-Dm Husain ibn l^asan Ghorl 
Jahansoz, the first of the kings of 
Ghiir, 61 4, 64 ti 2. See also the 

above. 

*Alau-d"Din Jani, Malik, — of the 
Maliks of Sultan ghamsn-d-DIn 
lyal-timish, 94 n. 3, 98 -n- 2. 

*Alau-d-Din, Governor of Karra, 236. 
See ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 

‘Alau-d-Din Khafi, Malik *Izzu-l- 
Mulk, Governor of Lakhnauti, — of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d-GIn 
lyal-timish, 94 and n 3. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan, 232, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 24 6, 
247 w, 249, 250 and n 6, 251, 252 n 
1, 254 n 1, 256, 259, 266, 269 and 
n 1, 271 n 6, 273 and n 1, 274 and 
n 1, 282, 283, 286 n 1, 289. 290, 291, 
292, 294 and n 3, 296 and n 3, 379 
71 2, 397 n 1, 472. 

'Alau-d-DIn of Lakhnauti, Sultan. 
See under ‘All Mardan. 

‘Alau-d-DIn, of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
309. See under ‘All Mubarak. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Mas'dd, Sultan, son of 
Saiyyidu-B-Salatin Ibrahim ibn 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawl, 65 and 
n n 2 and 4. 

‘Alau-d-DInMas'udShahibn Ruknu-d- 
Din Firoz Shah, of the Shamsiyah 
Sultans, 124, 125, 126. 

‘Alau-d-DIn ibn-i- Muhammad ^ah 


ibn-i-Mubarak ghah ibn*i-Khigr 
]^an, Sultan of Dihli, 398, 899, 
400 and Tt, 401 and n 4, 402 and 
n 1, 405 and n 4, 406, 409. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Sikandar Shah. Sultan, 
ibn-i-Mul?ammad Shoh ibn-i-Firoz 
Shah, 847. See Humayun Khan, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

‘Alou-l-Mulk, Malik, uncle of ?iau-d- 
Dln BarnI the Historian, Kotwal of 
the New Castle of Dihli under 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ^iljl, 237, 249, 
265, 260 and 77 6. 

Alberuni. See under Albiruni. 

Alblruni's Chronology (Sachau), 76 77, 
104 n 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 280 nn 3 
and 4, 369 n 3, 627 n 1. 

Albiruni’ 8 India (Sachan), l7 n 4, 
21 n 4, 22 nn 1 and 5, 23 nn 2 and 
3, 24 77 6, 25 77 1, 27 77 4, 28 77 3, 
36 77 10, 76 77, 79 77 2, 95 77 6, 114 
77 2, 131 77 2, 332 77 4. 

Alburz, mountain of, — in Persia, 178 
n 2. 

Alchemy, science of, 244 n 6. 

Alexander the Great, 35 n 2, 191 n 2, 
254 and 77 6, 331 77 10, 332 77, 389 
77 2, 560 77 8, 595 77 7. 

Alexandrian School, the, 374 n 5. 

Alf Kh. an. See Alp Kh an Sinjar. 

Alfi, 80 71 4. See under the Tarlkh-i- 
Alfi. 

Alyhdyatu fil fiqhj by Qazi Baizawi, 
6 77 4 . 

Alghu j^an, the Mughul, grandson of 
Chingiz Oan, and son-in-law of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 236, 

248. 

‘All ibn-Abi Talib, the fourth Kh a- 
lifab, 8 H 6, 59 and n 4, 74 and 
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h2, 80 n 5, 98 n 4, 106 2, 106 

and n 6, 161 n 6, 166, 167 n 2, 168 
n, 207 and n 0, 260 n 7, 303 n 4, 
376, 505 and n 6, 672 and -a 1, 67, 
n, 604, 622 n 3, 629 n 6. See 
tinder Asadn-llah. 

‘All Beg Mughnl, a prince of the royal 
house of Khurasan, 250, 251 and 
n 5, 252. 

‘All Daya, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mas'ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawl, 43. 

AUdek range of mountains, 630 n 3. 

Alifi the first letter of the Alphabet, 
100 and nn 2 and 3, 687 n 5, 
634 and n 1. 

Aliganj tahsil, 185 n 1, 218 n 3. 

Aligarh, town, 135 n 1, 386 n 6. 

‘All Gujratl, Amir,— of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mubarak ^ah of Dihli, 
396. 

‘All Isma‘il, the Sipah SSlar,— one 
of the Amirs of Snl.tan Qutbu-d-Din 
Aibak, 88. 

‘Ali, son of lyal Arsalan, a relative of 
Sultan Malimud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

‘All Karmakh, 69 n 1, See under 
‘Ali Kirinaj. 

‘All, of Kashmir, Sultan, 381. 

‘All ]^an, a prince of the family of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 291. 

*Ali j^au, a relation of Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Nagor, 423 w 11, 
425. 

‘All Khatati. a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shall, 304. 

‘All, Elhilafat of, 677 n. 

‘All Khishawandi, a relative of Sultan 
Malimud of ^aznin, 33 n 2. 

‘All Kirmaj, an Amir of the Ghori 


dynasty, Governor of Maltan, 66 
and n 4, 69 and n 1. 

‘Ali Kir many, 66 n 4. For ‘AH 
Kirmaj (g.u.), 

‘Ali, son of Kizil Arsalan, father-in- 
law of Saltan Ma|;imud of Ghaznin. 
33 n 2. 

‘Ali Kurbat, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of ^aznin, 33 n 2. 

‘Ali Malik, Governor of Uohh, under 
Sarang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpur, 
353. 

‘Ali Mardan, one of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s Generals, seizes the 
sovereignty of Lakhnauti under the 
style of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, 86, 86 
and n 2, 88 n l. 

Al-i-Marwan, the, — a branch of the 
Umayyad family, 69. 

‘Ali Masij (Mich), Amir, a chief of 
the tribes of Kunoh and Mij, 83 
and n 4. Called also ‘Ali Mij. 

‘All ibn Mas’ud ibn Mahmud Ghazna- 
wi, Sultan of Ghaznin. 60 and n 1. 

‘All Mij, 83 n 4, See under ‘Ali 
Masij. 

‘All Mubarak, Inspector of Troops 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 808, 309. Assumes the title 
of ‘Alau-d-Din as Sultan of Lakh- 
nauti. 

‘All Mughul, Shaildi, ruler of Kabul, 
—contemporary of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah of Dihli, 388, 389, 390, 891, 
392. 

Al"i- Muhammad Mu?tafa, the Family 
of the Prophet, 69. 

‘All ibn Muhammad $ahibu-z*Zanj, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt 
at Ba^ra, 468 n 3. 
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‘AH, son of Musa ar-Bi>a, one of the 
twelve ImamB of the §hi‘ah, 673 
n 3. 

‘All Qull, TJsta, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

‘AH Qnli ]^an ghaibani, the Khan-i« 
Zaman, son of IJaidar Sultan 
Osbak-i-Shaibani. — oneof the Amirs 
of Humayun and Akbar, 692 and 
n 9, 694, 697, 598, 699, 600. 

‘All Qnli Khan Slstani, — one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 590. Probably 
the same as above. 

‘Ali bin Rabi‘, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 48, 50 and n 1, 

‘AH, ring of, possessed of magical 
properties, 606 and n 6. 

*Ali SarjandaTf Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muljammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 313. 

‘AH, §hai^, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 665 n 1. 

‘Ali, Shaikh, the ruler of Kabul. See 
under ‘Ali Mughul. 

‘AH §hal:ranji, ghwaja, AubadPs Life 
of, 114 n 2. 

‘Ali §her, the Vazir Amir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 82 n 2. 

‘AH §her, sister’s son to ^afar Khan 
‘Ala’i,— an Amir of the time of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
311. 

‘All, Sultan, King of Kashmir, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 381. 

‘AH Tagin, ruler of Mawara-an-Nahr, 
— contemporary of Sultan Mabmud 
Ghaznawi, 27. 

Allahabad, city of, 416 n 6, 417 n 7, 
486 n 6. 


Allahabad, Sarkar of, 416 n 3. 

Allahdad Kalu or Kala, Lodi, Malik, 
— one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of Dihli, 391, 896 
396, 398. 

Allahdad Lodi, Malik, 398. See 
Allahdad Kalu Lodi. 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 76 n. 

Alman§ura in Sindh, 36 n 10. See 
under al-Man?urah. 

Alor, city of, 66 n 2. 

Alp Arsalan, son of Baud, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuq, second 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynastyj 
35 and n 1. 51 and JX 2. 

Alp iOian, Governor of Dhar, 884 
and n 6, 886, Governor of Kalpi, 
393. Same as the next g. v. 

Alp ^an, commonly called Sultan 
Hoshang, ruler of Malwa, 363 n 2, 
384 and n 5, 385, 393. 

Alp Khan, title of Sinjar, wife’e 
brotberof Sul.tan‘Alau-d-Dm|Qiilji; 
247, 249, 254, 267, 282. 

Alptagin. See under Alptigin. 

Alptigin, a slave of the house of the 
Samanis, the independent gover- 
nor of Ghazni and Kabul, 13 D 1, 
14 and n n I and 2, 16 n 8. 

Alptigin Hajib, an Amir of the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, 47 n 5. 

Altaniish or lyaltimish, 88 n 3. See 
under Shamsu-d-Din lyaltimish. 

Altamshf meaning of the word, 89 
n 1. 

Altigin, 47 and n 5. Same as Alpti- 
gin Hajib (g. v.) 

Altun Bahadur, — one of the Amirs of 
the king of ]^nrasan, 320. 

Altun Tash, an officer of Sultan Mab* 
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mud of Gbaznin, whom he appoints 
Governor of Khwarazm, with the 
title of ^warazm ghah, 23. 

Altunlyah, Malik. See under Ikhti« 
yaru-d*Bm Altuniyah. 

Alwar, town and fortress, 129 ti 2, 
266, 885, 443, 462, 534, 642, 643, 
647, 653. See also under tJlwar. 

Alyas Khan, Governor of Chliain, 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali ^izr Khan. 
Sultan of Dihli, 379 and n 2. 

‘Amad Khan Karrani, — one of the 
Afghan Amirs of Hindustan, 540. 

Amal or Amol, capital of Tabaristan, 
86 and n 2. 

Auiani Kabuli, Mirza, a poet of the 
time of Humayun, 587 and a 3, 616. 

Amarcosh, a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
374 n. 

Amarkdt, town, 464 n 5, 664, 666 and 
n 13, 567 n 1, 568 n 6. 

Ambala, town, 380 n 7, 334, 362 n 1, 

Amber, town, 620. [492, 493. 

Ambergris, notes on, 182 n 1. 

Ameer Jadeeda, 334 n 2. 

‘Amid Abu Na^r, Maqamat of, — by 
Baihaqi, 82 n. 

‘Amid Dailami, the poet, 99 n 4, 
1 38 n 1 . Called also ‘ Amid Lumaki, 
q. V. 

‘Amid Lumaki, of Gilan, the poet, 
— panegyrist of Sultan Muljammad 
Yamin, 99 and n 4, 138 and n 1, 
141, 144, 161, 169 n 1, 160, 165 and 
n 1, 169, 172, 177, 182. Called 
also 'Amid Dailami. 

‘Amid Luyaki, 99 n 4, for ‘Amid 
Lumaki the poet, (q. u.). 

‘Amid Tulaki, 99, for ‘Amid Lumaki, 
the poet, (q. r.). 


Amin, Chief Commissioner, 497. 

Amin b-* Abdullah Kasharl, governor 
of Khurasan, under Hisham ibn 
‘Abdu-l-Malik (q.v.), 13 n 1, 

Amin S^ian, Governor of Bengal, 
under Saljan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balbau, 
186. 

Amir of the Eight Squares, the 
Wazir at Chess, 103 and n 1. 

Amir Abu Talib, of ‘Iraq, Saiyyid, 
— a skilful physician of the reign 
of Islem ^ah, 605. 

Amir ‘All Sher, the Vazir, disciple of 
Mauluna Jami, 32 n 2. 

Amir Arslan Katibi. See Arslan 
Katibi. 

Amir Hasan. See Hasan of Dihli, 
the poet, 

Amir |Qialifa, Prime Minister of 
Babar, 451. 

Amir ^an ibn-i-Da*ud Khan ibn-i- 
Shams ^an Auljadi, the Governor 
of Baiana, 885 n 1. 

Amir Khusru. the poet, 134 n 4, 186 n, 
142 n 8 . See under Khusru and 
Mir Khusru. 

Amir, Khwaja, of the Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Amir Mu?;afFar, — one of the Maliks of 
Shaikh ‘Ali Mughul, the King of 
Kabul. 389, 390, 392. 

Amir Ruhani, J^akim Abu Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ‘Ali Samarqandf, 
— a learned man of the time of 
Sultan ghamsu-d-Din lyal-timis^, 
93 and n 2. [san, 671 n 9. 

Amir Sbai^ ^asan, King of Khuri- 

Amir Tamghaob, title of Ibak, slave 
of Sultan Qulbu-d-Din Aibak, 89 
and n 2. 
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Armrdn-i-l^adu^ the Amirs of hnn- 
dreds, 384 and n 2. 

Amiru-l-Millat yamirm-d-D a n 1 a 
title of Sulfcan Ma^mM of Ghaznin, 

17. 

Amiru4-Umard (Chief of the Amirs), 
a title, 90. 

Amiru-l-Umara Fakhru-d-Pin, Kot- 
wdl of Dihli, 260 n 2. See Malika- 
I- Umar a. 

Amiru-l-Umara Hindu Beg, of the 
Amirs of Hamajun, 457. See under 
Hindu Beg Quchin. 

Amiru-l-Umara, Malik Mubarak Ka- 
bir, — of the Amirs of Tughlaq 
^ah, grandson of Sultan Firuz, 342 
and n 1. 

Amol, capital of Tabaristan, also 
written Amal, 36 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn al-‘A?, of the Banu Umay- 
yah, one of the Governors of 
Mu'awiyah, 157 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn-u-Lais a?*§affar, King of 
Khurasan, 481 and n 6. 

Amrdz-i’Mutazdddah, 463 and n 1, 

Amritsar, 520. 

Amroha, town, 185, 231, 251, 261, 
268, 395, 398, 546 and n 5. 

Amron ibn al-‘As. See *Amr ibn 
al-‘As. 

Arau Darya, the, — the Jaihun or 
Oxus, 27 n 1. 

Andt a mother, in Turki, 568 n 6. 

Anagah or Andgahf foster-mother, in 
Turki, 580 n 5. See also the next. 

AndJcUy AndJcd, or Andkah^ wet-nurse, 
in Turki, 464 n 5, 668 n 6, 580 n 5. 
See also Anagah. 

Anandpal or Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
ruler of Hind, — contemporary of 


Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznm« % 

22 n 6. 

Anandrdj, Farhang off 596 n 6. 

Anberi, township of, 580 and n 9. 

Ancient Arabian Poetryf LyalBs 1 
troduction to, 99 n 6. 

Ancient Geography of Indittf Cunnin 
ham’s, 21 4, 22 w 5, 23 2, 

n 6, 48 71 5, 66 ti 3, 67 w 1, 69 n 
80 n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4, 2 
n 5, 362 n 2, 363 w, 382 n 4, 389 
2, 415 n 5. 

Ancient India, McCrindle’s, 364 w 4 

‘Andbli, the name ‘Adli (q. v.) p( 
verted, 536 and n 10. 

Andhra, country, 266 n 2. 

Andl^ud, fortress of, 71. 

Anhalpur, original name of Patan, 
city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhalwara (Nehroala), ancient nai 
of Patan, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 

Anhelwara (Nahrwala) kingdom, 
Gujerat, 256 n 4. 

AnkuSf in Hindi, a hook or goad £ 
elephants, 118 n- 2. 

An-najm, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Annales, of Abul Fida, 167 n 4. 

Anqd\ a fabulous bird, called Simur 
in Persian, 178 n 4. 

An^ar, the, — tribes of al-Madim 
who supported the Prophet, 2 
and n 7, 216 n. 

Ansuri, Hakim, — a famous Persii 
poet, 17 n 3. 

Ant, notes on the, 108 n 1. 

Antari, township of, 530 n 9. 

Anth : Gram : Arab ; , of de Sac 
6 n 4. 

Anti-christ, 278 n 4, 369 n 3. Si 
under ad*DajjaI. 
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Ants, Valley of the, 840 n 2. 

Anwarl, the famous Persian poet, 64 
71 1, 70 « 1, 626. 

Anwdru-t-TanzUf the, a celebrated 
commentary on the Qur’an by Qa?i 
Baizawl {q, v.), 6 w 4. 

Anwla, forest of, 379. 

*Aql-i-awwalf 374 ti 6. See under 
‘Aql-i-kull. 

*Aql-i-kullj called also *Aql-i-awwaly 
the first or supreme intelligence, a 
name given to the Angel Gabriel, 
374 n 6. 

*Aql Ndmahy a work by Hakim Sana!, 
the celebrated poet, 56 ti 2. 

AqiAsy 597. See Iqtd' grants. 

Arabia, 3. 

Arabian Nights, the, 148 n 1. 

Arabian Poetry, Clouston’s, 99 n 6. 

Arabs, the, 28, 61 n 5, 94, 117 w 2, 
145 n 1, 146 n 1, 192 n 2, 198 n 2, 
287, 369 n 1, 527 n 3, 630 n 4, 637 
n 1. 

Arabum Proverbia, Freytag’s, 458 n 3, 
507 n 3, 680 n 1. 

Arail, town, 415 n 4. 

Aram Shah. Sultjan, ibn Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 87, 88 and n 1. 

Arangal or Warangal, 265 n 4. See 
Araukal. 

Arankal, ancient capital of Telingana, 
265 and n 4, 297, 29 9. After- 
wards called Sultanpur. The name 
is also written Arangal or Waran- 
gal. 

Mr‘ar, the Juniper tree, 182 n 4. 

‘Amz, an accident, a term of Muslim 
theology, 614 n. 2, 

A*rdZ’0‘jawdhir, 614 n 2. See under 
*Araz and Jaxihar. 


Ardabil, a town of Persia, 673. 

Arg, meaning of, 814 n 1. 

Arghawan, the, (Arabic^) Arjuwan, A 
kind of tree, 109 n 4, 172 and n 4, 
173. 

Aria, ancient name of Herat, in 
j^urasan, 35 n 2. 

‘Aw/, or holy, a §ufi title, 82 n 2, 272 
and n 1. 

Aril, a place near Ilahabas (Allaha- 
bad), 415 and n 4. 

Aristotle, 255. 

^ Ariz-i-Mamdlik, Mustermaster Gene- 
ral, 230 n 1, 293 and n 2. 

Arjuwan, the. See under Arghawan. 

Arkal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Arkall j^an, son of Sultan Jalalu*d- 
Dln Khiljl, 231, 233, 235, 236, 244, 
247 and n and n 4, 248 and n 8. 

Al-Arkan, the four elements, 102 
n 1. 

Arman, country of, — in the Shah Ndma 
of Firdausi, 180 w 2. 

Armenia, 61 n 5. 

Armenians, the, 130 n 1. 

Arrah, town, 185 n 1. 

Arrian, the Greek geographer, 23 n 
3, 24 n 6, 30 n. 1, 332 n. 

Arsacia, an ancient name of the city 
of Rai [q. u), 30 n 1. 

Arsalan Khan, one of the Shamsiyah 
Amirs, 130, 131. * 

Arsalan ^ah, Sultan, ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Sayyidu-s-Salatln Ibrahim Ghazna* 
wl, 55 and n 4, 56 and n 1. 

Arsar ]^an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, 
the grandson of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 226 n 1. 

Arslan Katibi, Amir, an eminent poet 
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of the reign of Saltan Jalaln-d- 
Dm 246. 

Artegln, a general of Saltan Maudud 
Gkaznawi. 47. 

Artauli, township, 886 and n 0. 

'Ariis-i-Jahan, town, 879 n 2. 

a term of Prosody, — explana- 
tion of, 606 n 4 . 

Aryal, a place, 416 n 4. 

Arzan^ the smaller millet, 465 n 6. 

Ar];han, desert of, between Bushire 
and Shiraz, 672 and n 1. 

Asad ^an Lodi, — of the Amirs of 
Mahmud ghah, the grandson of 
Firoz ghah, 864. 

Asad bin Saman, founder of the 
Samani dynasty, the princes of 
^nrasan, 14 n 1. 

As^adak Alldh^ 412 and n 3. 

Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
called Malik Khamush. — uncle’s sou 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 283. 

Asad ‘Ullah, or the Lion of God, 
a name of ‘AH ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 
4, 160. 

A^af, Wazir of Solomon, King of the 
Jews, 206 n, 

Asamabad, town of, 21 n 4. 

Andru-l-Bildd, the, — of al-Qazwini, 
n 4, 

Asawal^ town in Gujarat, 367 n 4, 361. 

‘Af/ir, a flower, 178 n 3, 

A9ghar, Governor of Dihli under Sul- 
Jin Sikandar Lodi, 418. 

A8h‘ari, gharafu-l-Mulk, of the Amirs 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ud Shah, 
of Dihli, 125, 

*A»hars, portions of ten Ayats into 
which the Qur’an has been divided, 
102 and n 4. 


Al^Askhdh wa-n-NazdiTf a work on 
Fiqh or Jurispradence, by Zaina-1- 
‘Abidin bin Najim, 6 n 4. 

Ashhahi or white ambergris, 182 n 1. 

*A§hiqa, a poem by Mir Khusru, of 
Dihli, 256, 264, 266, 267 n 1, 274 n 
1, 276 n 1. 

Ashraf Padshah, 636 n 6. 

A§hraft, a gold coin, called after 
Ashraf Padshah, 636 n 6. 

Ashrafu-d-Din Hasan ibn Na^iri-l- 
‘Alavi, — a poet of the time of 
Bahram ghah Ghaznawi, 66 n 3, 
Same as Sayyid ^asan Ghaznawi 
the Poet, g. v. 

‘Ashura’, day of, 199 n 3, 200 and n. 
320 and n 4, 464, 622. 

Asi river, the, otherwise known as 
the Medaki, 419 n 6. 

Asia, Northern, 191 n 2. 

Asiatic Lithographic Press, the. 102 
71 1. 

Asiatic Researches^ 374 n. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 127 n 2, 
611 n 2. 

A sir, Qa?i, — contemporary of Snltan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

‘Asjadi, Hakim Abu Nazar ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Aziz ibn Mansur, a celebrated poet 
of Merv, 17 and n 8. 

‘Askari, Mirza, one of the Mughal 
chiefs under Humayun, 466, 466, 
667, 668, 673, 674, 675, 686 and 
9. 

A^l wa Far*, signification of the 
term, 6 n. 4. 

Asmd*, names or attributes of the 
Deity, 469 ti 2. 

Ajma'i, — the celebrated Arab gram- 
marian and philologist, 75 n. 
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Asmaud-husnat tlie best of names^ 
603 and n 6. 

Asmdu4-JaldUyeht terrible attributes 
of the Deity, 469 n 2. 

Asmdu-l-Jamiliyeh, amiable attributes 
of the Deity, 469 n 2. 

Asparagy a herb, 173 n 2. 

Ashrafu-l-Mulk, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, brother’s son of 
Ghiyasu’d-Din Tnghlaq, 324. 

AS“Suyuti- See under Suyuti. 

A^tarji, the jinn who stole Solomon’s 
signet ring, and ruled in his place, 
205 n 3, 206 n. 

Astronomers of Greece, 76 n 2. 

Asun riyer, the, — flowing west of 
GwJliar, 419 n 6. 

Atdy a father, in Turki, 568 n 6. 

Atdhak or Atdheh, a Turki word, 
signification of, 568 n 5. 

Atdbahz, the oj96ce of Atdhak (g. v,), 
568 n 5. 

Atabaks of Azerbaijan, the, 168 n 3. 

Atakdi a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 668 n 6. 

Atala Masjid, at Jaunpur, built by 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpiir, 364 
71 3. 

Atdlighf or AtdUqf a Turki word, 
signification of, 468 and n 2, 569 n 
6, 697. 

Ata^kadd i-Azur^ the, 32 nn 1 and 
2, 35 n 1, 53 7t, 54 u 1, 96 n 2, 134 
n 3, 187 n 2, 270 n 6, 341 nn 1 
and 2, 584 n 3. 

Atava, a town in the Sarkar of Agra, 
70 n 3. See under Atawah. 

Atawah, town of, in Hindustan, 70 
and n 3. Also written Atava, {q. v,), 

Atgah^ 568 n 6. 

3 


Atgah j^an, ghamsu>d*Din Muham- 
mad. See under Atka Khan. 

Atikdf a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 6. 

Atka, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 668 n 6. 

Atka Khan. SJiamsu-d-Din Muham- 
mad, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 
Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, and foster-father to 
Prince Akbar, 464 n 6, 663, 668 
and n 6. 

Atkinson’s Shdh Ndmah, 32 w I, 116 
tt 5, 178 n 2, 180 w 2, 321 a 1, 435 

?t 2. 

Atlas, meanings of the word, 142 n 1, 
246 n 3. 

Atlas, Keith Johnson’s Royal, 567 n 1, 
570 n 7. 

Atlas of India, 384 n 1. 

Attock, on the Indus, 20 n 1, 44 n 6 
358 n 6. 

Afwdl, the, — a geopraphical work, 
14 n 3, 29 n 6, 30 w 1 . 

‘Anf ibn Qassi (called also §aqif), 
12 n 1. 

*Aafi, Muhammad, author of the 
Jdmi^U’l^Hikdydt and Tazkirata’§^^ 
Shu^ard, 220 . 

Auhad Khan Anhadi, Governor of 
Baiana, 385. 

Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja *Ali Shat- 
ranji, 114 n 2, 

Anhadi family of Baiana, the 
Governors of the city, 886. 

Aulaka or aulakd, a Turki word, signi- 
fication of, 854 n 7. 

Annla, town of, 71 a 2. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor of India, 82 
n 4, 
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Avicenna, 638 n 1. 

Awadh (OudhJ, 416. 

Awaia Jalayer, Salman, son of Amir 
Shaikh ^^aaan, King of Khurasan, 
671 n 9. See also under Aweis, 

Awaia Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Siiah, 493 n 7. 

Awe, Loch, 301 n 3. 

Aweis, Sultan, son of Sljai]^ Hasan 
Jalayer, King of Khurasan, 633 n 1. 
See also under Awais. 

A^ydntf uterine brothers, 466 n 7. 

Ayek, the,— a small river of Sialkot, 
67 n. 

Ay-tutulmash, eclipse of the moon, 
probable origin of the name lyalti- 
mish, 89 71 1. 

Ayub, taldiallus or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyub ibn Khwaja Abu-1- 
Barakat, a poet of the time of 
Humuyun, 633. 

Azadpur, fortress of, 324 n 0. 

A‘s 5 am Humayfin, Bayazid, nephew of 
Sulltin Buhlul Lodi, 409, 410 and 
n 1. 

A‘zani Humayun, Haibat Khan of 
Lahore, — one of the Amirs of Shir 
Shah, 490, 492, 493, 497 and n 3, 
498, 500. 

A'sjam Humayun ^irwani, Governor 
of Karra, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim bin Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 430, 432, 433, 434^ 435. 

A‘^m Humayfin, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 431 n 1. 

AVAm Humayfin Sirwani, Bihar Khan. 
Governor of Handiya, — one of the 
Amirs of Islem §hah, 517, 641. 

A‘7,am j^an Haibat, of Lahore, 492. 
See A'gam Humayun Haibat. 


A'zam Khan Humayun, son of Baya** 
zid, son of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 410 
n 1, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 414 and n 2. 

A‘^am Humayun, son of Khan-i- 

Jaban Lodi, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 416, 434. 

A‘zam Khan Shamsu-d-Din Muljam- 
niad of Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 464. Same as Atkah 
Khan, (q. v.). 

AV,am Malik, ghaikhzada-i-Bust.ami, 
— of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shfih, 328. 

A‘zamu-1-Mu]k, Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din 
Yabya, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 302, 308. 

Azdrij the, — or call to prayer, 472 w 6, 
600 n 9, 601 and n. 

Azarbaijan, province of, 30 n 1, 61 
6, 158 n 3. 

Azdu-d-Daulah Alp Arslan, third 
monarch of the Saljiiqiyah dynasty, 
36 and n 1. See under Alp Arslan. 

‘Azdu'd-Daulat, title given by the 
Khalifah Al-Qadir billah to Amir 
Yusuf, son of Sultan Mahmud of 
^aziiin, 29. 

‘Aziz Himar, 313 n 2. Same as the 
next {q. V.). 

‘Aziz Khumar, — of the servants of 
Sultan Mubammad Tughlaq Shah. 
313 and 7h 2. 

‘Azizu-llah Tulumbi of Sambhal, 
§hai^, — one of the great and 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426, 427, 429. 

Azldtiiy the arrows in the game of 
maisirf 369 n 1. 

‘Azrn, heroine of a Turkish romance, 
mistress of Wamiq, 40 and 7i 1. 
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feXba Isbaq MaghribI, a Siiaikh of 
Nagor, 357 n 3. 

Baba Qn^aqa, — or 

Baba Qushqah, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441, 581. 

Baban, the Afghan, of the Amirs of 
Babar, 439. 

Baban, of the Atnlrs of Sultan Mah- 
mud, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
471 and nn 4 and 6, 472. 

Babar, 9 n 2, 63 n, 128 n 3, 421 n 8, 
48 0 , 437, 438 and nn 3 and 5, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443 , 444, 445, 
447 , 468, 469, 534, 570, 596, 605 
n 1, 609 and n 5, 610. 

Babar, Erskine’s Memoirs of, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 
448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6. 

Babar! script, or the Khatt-i-Babarl, 
invented by Babar, 450. 

Bdba^'-ndmahf the, — the Memoirs of 
Babur, 325 n 3. 

Baber. See under Babar. 

Bdherndmah. See under Bdhar-namah. 

Babtigin, for Bartagin, the Ha jib 
Buziirg of Sultan Mandud Gliazna- 
wi, 48 n 4. 

Babu lOian, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

Babul, the Acacia Arahica^ 335 n 10, 
560 n 1. 

Babuli, a place, 335 and n 10. 

Babylon, 169 n 1. 

Baohgotis, a tribe of Rajputs, 414 
and n 13. 

Badagh Khan, of the Amirs of Shah 
TahmSsp, King of Persia, 456. 

Badakhshan, 27 n 2, 443, 448, 576, 
680, 681, 682, 586, 606, 608 and n 5. 


Bndalgarh, fortress of, in Gwaliar, 
432 and n 7. 

Badalgarh, — or 

Badal 6arh, original name of the 
citadel of Agra, 432 n 7, 651 and 
n7. 

Badaon, district and town of, 71 and 
n 2, 88, 89, 90, 97, 99 and n 2, 
119,123, 124, 130, 131, 186, 23l, 
233, 234, 236, 244, 251, 260, 266 
n 1, 297, 305, 335, 375, 377, 379, 
380, 386 and n 4, 396 and n 2, 398, 
399, 401, 402 and n 1, 405, 409, 
413 and n 13, 427, 535, 645, 646, 
557, 568, 597, 598, 600. Written 
also Badaun, Bntlfion and Budafin. 

BadaonI, ‘Abdu-l-Qndir bin Mulfik 
^ah, author of the MmitaMiahii-t- 
Ta warily, 1 and n 8 and n 2^ 
9 ti- 2, 11 n 1, 31 u, 64 ri 2, 62 w 4, 
65 n 2, 84 n, 90 n 2, 133 n, 176 n 2, 
300 n 3, 304 n 1, 306 n 1, 820 n 5, 
326 n, 328 n 6, 330 n G, 332, 334 
n 2, 349 n 12, 356 n 3, 357 n 4, 358 
n 3, 363 w, 366 n 4, 368 n 1, 388 ?i 2, 
400 n, 402 n 1, 404 n 2, 414 nn 1 
and 6, 466 n 7, 473, 497, 508 n 3, 
511 n 2, 548 n 4, 546, 657 n 2, 579, 
584 n 3, 592 n 9, 609 n 3, 610. 

Badaun. See under Badaon. 

Badaunl. See under Badaoni. 

Badger’s Imams and Saiyyids of 
OmaHj 157 n 2. 

Badghls, town of, 71. 

Badr, battle of, — the principal of the 
Prophet’s military exploits, 74 w 2, 
216 n. 

Badr Sha‘ir ^ashl, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Muljammad Tughluq 
gh^h, 296 and n 0, 321 and n 6. 
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Known also as Badru-d-DIn Chachi, 
of Turkestan. 

Badra-i*S«kun, a place, 283 and n 5. 

Badru-d*Din Ohaohi, the poet, 296 
n 6, See under Badr gha'ir Shashi. 

Badrn-d-Din of Hansl, ghai^, con- 
temporary of Sul);an Firoz Shah. 
322 and n 5, 323. 

Badru-d-Dln Sankar, or Sangar, 
Eumf, Amir Hnjib, of the Sham- 
siyah Maliks, 121 n 7, 123. 

Badru-d-Din ^afar ^an, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan *Alau*d-Dm 
Khilji, 247 and n 2. 

Badsjhapur, town, 129 n 2. 

Bad ward, a name of the town of 
Baward or Ahiward in Khurasan, | 
30 ». 

Bagh-i-Jud, the, 396 and n 3. 

Bagh-i-Sabz, on the banks of the 
Labor river, 188 and n 3, 190 n 1. 

Bagh-i-Sard, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz {q. V.). 

Bagh-i-Sarir, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz (q. V.). 

Baghdad, 12 n 2 (read Damascus), 
17, 32 « 1, 67, 69 n 1, 88 n 3, 94 
n 2, 205 n 1, 286, 811 and n 4, 822, 
394 and n 6, 397, 432 n 10, 671 
n 2. 

Baghdad gate, at Dihli, 432 n 10. 

Bagore, town, 379 n 1. 

Bagram, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Baha, Qa?J, one of the boon-com- 
panions of Sultan *Alau-d-Din 
Khilii. 252, 263 and n 2. 

Badadur Qurshasp, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Sultan Mul^ammad Tu|^- 
laq Skah, 304 and n 1, 


Bahadur, Sultan, ruler of Gujrat,— 
contemporary of Humayuh, 452, 
453, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 
636. 

Bahadur Khan, a prince of the family 
of Sultan *Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Bahadur Khan, son of Darya Khan 
Luhani, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, — takes possession of 
Bihar, assuming the title of Sultan 
Muhammad, 436. Elsewhere he is 
called Bihar ^an {q. v.), 

Bahadur Khan. Governor of Namul 
under Sultan Mahmud, grandson 
of Sultan Firoz ^ah, 366 n 7. 

Bahadur Khan Sistani (Shaibani?), 
Governor of Qandahar, — one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 590, 591, 694. 

Bahadur Shah, otherwise known as 
Tuda (? Nuda), independent Gover- 
nor of Sunar Ganw, — contemporary 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq 
ghah, 299, 300. 

Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, son oi 
Muhammad Khan Gauria, — con* 
temporary of ‘Adli, 656 and n 3. 

Bahadur Nahir, ^an Zada of Miwat 
343, 344 and n 7, 345, 347, Sol 
and n 6, 354, 358 and n 4, 866 Hj 
876. Founder of the Khan Z§df 
race, the rulers of Miwat. 

Bahankar, fortress of, 80 and nn < 
and 6. 

Bahapur, town, 227 and n 7, 229. 

Bahar ]^an, A'^am Humayun Sir 
wani, 621. See under Bih^ Khan 

Bahari, town, 232. 

Baharistdrit one of the works o 
Maulani Jami, 32 n 2. 

Baharpur, town, 227 n 7. 
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one of the Amirs of 
Islem Sljah Sur, 630. 

Bahatl-d-DIn Gorghasp, Malik, Gover- 
nor of Sagur, under Snlj[;an Mal?am- 
mad Taghlaq ^ah, 304) n 1. 

Bahan-d-Din Jangi, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Muhammad gliah FIroz 
Shahi, 344. 

Bahau-d-Din Muhammad Gshi Far- 
ghani, 78 n 2. See Bahau-d-Din 
t^shi. 

Bahau-d-Din Naqshbandi of Bukhara, 
Khwaia, a renowned saint, the 
founder of the Naqshbandi School, 
588 n 4. 

Bahau-d-Din Sam Ghuri, Malik, 77 
n 1. Probably Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
Muhammad is meant. 

Bahau-d-Diti Tughral, Malik, one of 
the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Mu*izzu-d-Din Sam ^uri, 80, 81. 

Bahau-d-Din Gshi, a famous preacher 
and learned divine of the time of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 78 and 
n2. 

Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai the Multani, 
Ghausa-l-‘Alam J;la?rat ^ai^, a 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 133 
and n and n 2, 248 n 2. 

Bahdii, a village of the dependencies 
of Khurasan, 688 and n 5. Called 
also Bahdayan. 

Bahdiyan, village of, 588 n 6, See 
the above. 

Al-Bahhag) or the controversialist, a 
name of Nijtamu-d-Din 

Auliya of Budaon {q. v.}j 71 n 2. 

Bahira, town, 465. 

Bahjat ]^an, governor of C hander! 
under Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, 
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transfers Chanderi to Sulftan 
Sikandar Lodi, 424 and n 4 . 

Bahlol, Sultan, 377 n 4. See under 
Stilt an Buhl ill Lodi. 

Bahman, an ancient King of Iran, 
85 n 2. 

Bahman, eleventh month of the 
Persian year, 627 and n 1. 

Bahman, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah Sur, 517. 

Bahman Khan, a Niyazi Afghan. 
498. 

Bahmanwn, ancient name of the 
town of al-Man?urah in Sindh, 36 
n 10. 

BakrA-^ Ajaniy the, — a lexicographical 
work, 114 n 2. 

Bahr-i-Jurjan, the Caspian, 163 n 1. 

Bahr-i-Khwarazm, the Lake Aral, 
163 n 1. 

Bafer-i-Nitas, the Black Sea, 153 n 1. 

Baljr-i-Qulzum, the Red Sea, 169 
n 1. 

Bahr-i-Tabariya, the Dead Sea, 163 
n 1. 

Bahrah, town of, 128 n 3. Probably 
same as Bhera {q, v.). 

Bahraich, district, 349, 409, 411 n 2. 
See also the next. 

Bahraij, district, 126, 126, 131. See 
also the above and under Bharaij. 

Bahram, ancient King of Persia, 167 
n 1, 436. 

Bahram Iba, KishluKhan. governor of 
Multan and Uohh, adopted brother 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Taghlaq 
ghah, 292 and n 4, 293, 297 and 
n 6, 804. 

Bahram Khan, son of Sultan Gj^ iva* 
sn-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 297. 
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Bahrum Khan, governor of Sunar- 
ganw under Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq §]iah, 308. 

Bahram Khan Turkbacha, ruler of 
SamSna, contemporary of Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, 362, 365. 

Bahram MirzS, brother of Shah 
Tahmasp, King of Persia, 569. 

Bahram ^ah, Sultan, ibn Mas‘ud ibn 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi. 65, 66, 
67, 68, 60. 

Bahram Shah, son of Sulfa n Na§iru- 
d-Din Qabaohah {q. t?.), 90. 

Bahram Shah, son of Snlfan Shamsu- 
d-Din lyal-timish. See under 
Mu*izzu-d-Din Bahram Shah. 

Bahram Ullah, 297 n 6. For Bahram 
Iba (g. u.). 

Bahri, Malik, of the Maliks of Abu 
Bakr Shah, Sulfan of Dihli, 344. 

Bahrsur, a halting-place opposite to 
Baiana, 518. 

Bahru4‘Jawdhir, a work on medicine, 
5 n 3, 30 n 2, 42 49 7i 2, 101 n 1, 

117 n 2, 118 «, 146 w 6, 148 n 4, 
161 n 3, 167 n 2, 226 n 6, 319 n 4. 

Bahwa Luhani, Miyan, Governor of 
Baiana, one of the Maliks of Islem 
Shah, 618, 519. 

Baiana, district and town, 369, 360, 
378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 892, 396 
and n 3, 400, 405, 414, 418, 419, 
424, 443, 445, 452, 487, 488, 497, 
607, 609, 612, 513, 618, 619,620, 
626, 641, 649, 661 and n 8, 553, 
697, 698. See also under Bhiana 
and Biana. 

Baiana, fortress of, 649, 651, 

Baihaqi, the Historian, 32 ti, 36 nn 8 
and 9, 37 n 2, 46 n 2. 


Bairam Dev, Raja of Hindustan, coil* 
temporary of Saltan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 28 and n 4. See under 
Brahma Dev. 

Bairam Dev, son of Rai Harsingh of 
Itawa, contemporary of Mahmud 
Shah, grandson of Sulfan Firoz 
^ah, 361. 

Bairam Dev, the Raja of Kola, con- 
temporary of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 231. 

Bairam KhSn. ]Oan-i-]^anan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humayun and 
Akbar, 447, 667, 568, 569, 573, 678, 
688, 589, 590 and n 6, 591, 694, 
595, 597, 622. 

Bairam Khan Turkbacha, ruler of 
Samaria, under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan of Dihli, 365, 378. 

Baitali, township of, — on the banks of 
the Ganges, 360 and n 3, 376, 377, 
379, 407 n 1. See also Betali. 

Baitarani river, the, — in Orissa, 125 
n 3. 

Baitigin, 48 n 4, for Bartagin, the 
Hajib-i-Buzurg (q. v.). 

Baiza, a village of Shiraz in Persia, 
6 w 4. 

Baizawi, Qazi, author of the Anwdru-t^ 
TanzUf a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an, and of the Nizdmu^t- 
I'awdnkhi 6 and H 4 , 10 n 3, 34 and 
n 8, 45 and n 2, 52, 56 n 1, 62 and 
nn 3 and 4, 63, 64 n 1. 

Bajj, fort of, — in Majbaristan, 34 and 
n 6. 

Bajlana, a place on the Ganges, 
379. 

Bajwara, towm, 380 and 7i 2, 391 and 
n B, 497, 620. 
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Bakktyiir Khilji. Malik, 85 « 1. See 
under Mul^ammad Bakfetyar Gkuri 
or Khil^i. 

Bakkar, town, 669 and n 5, 660, 561 
and w 11, 562, 666 and n 13, 567, 
674, 580. See also under Bukkur 
and Bhakkar. 

Baksar, country of, 408 and n 6. 

Baktuzun, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nul^ Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Balaram, town, 346. 

Balarwan, fortress of, in Gharjistnn, 
63 w 1. 

Balban, the elder, 124. See Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

Balban, Sultan. See under Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban. 

Balban, the younger, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan Ghiyasn-d-DIn (g. u ), 
121 and n 7, 122. 

Balbani Amirs, known also as the 
Ghiyasi Amirs, the partisans of 
Su4.an ^iyasu-d-Din Balban, 232, 
233. 

Balfour, 162 n 3. 

Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin, 
Governor of ^azni, 14 n 1 . 

BalWi, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27 and n 1, 30, 
36, 37 and n 7, 38, 44, 46 n 1 , 47, 
445, 581, 582 and n 7, 585, 597 
n 5. 

Bal]^, the river of, — the Jaihun, 27 
n 1, 582 n 7. 

Balnat, hill country of, 474. See 
also the next. 

Balnath, mountains of, 22 and n 5. 
See also the above. 

Bamian, district and town of,— in 
Afsiinnistin, 46 and n 1 , 56. 


Banaras, 416, 620. Banarasi, 339 w 
6. See Baranasi. 

Banas, the,— a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Banatu-n-Na‘sh, the constellation 
Ursa Major, 198 and n 2. 

Banbhar, town, 630 and B 8. 

Banda, town, 417 n 7. 

Bandhu, fortress of, 417 n 7. 

Bandhugarh, fortress, 417 and n 7. 

Bangala, 79, 82, 86, 136, 222, 326, 
417, 467, 458, 460, 461, 470, 472, 
607, 652, 554, 673. See also under 
Bengal. 

Bangalis, the, 470. 

Bangarman, township of, 434. 

Bang-Mati river, 84 n. Called also 
the Beg- Mat! {q, v.). 

Banhar, town, 630 n 3. 

Banhbana, Rai, brother’s son of the 
Jam of Thatha, contemporary of 
Sulfan Firoz ghah, 332 n 6, 333 
n 4. 

Banian, town, 96 ri. 8, 128 w 1, 

Banjdraa, grain sellers, 477. 

Banswala, town, 495. 

Banu Tamim An§ari, early Muham- 
madan sovereigns of Sind, 13 n. 

Bapak, 415 n 5, for Prayng, the 
ancient name of Allahabad. 

Baqa’i, Maulana, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Baqi-i-Khafib, one of the learned 
poets of the time of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-Din Khilji, 245. 

Barddardn’i'-aMydft, brothers by the 
same mother but a different father, 
466 n 7. 

Barddardn'i-a^ydni, uterine brothers 
466 n 7. 
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Baraiiy district and town, 89 and n 4, 
121 5, 226, 227, 230 w 1, 260, 367, 

359, 804, 396. See also tbe next. 

Baran, fortress of, 24 n 1. See 
Barnah. 

BaranasI, town, 829 and n 6 . See 
under Banaras. 

Bardn^dr, right wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Barani, the Historian. See under 
?iau-d-Dm Barm, 

Barawar baoha. See under Hasan, 
Barawar bacha. 

Barawar tribe, a family of servile 
position in Gujrat, 274 , 285, 288. 
See also the next. 

Barawas, the, 289. Same as the 
Barawar family (q. v.). 

Bdrhak, chief attendant of a darhar, 
601 and n 6. 

Barbak Bektars Sult.ani, Malik, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 n 6. 

Barbak ^ah, son of Sultan Buhlul. 
Lodi, 409 and n 8, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 
413 and n 13, 414 n 1, 415. 

Barchhaf a small spear, 479 and n 2. 

Bardar, hills of, 130 2. 

Bardat, governor of the fortress of 
Bartah in Hindustan, contemporary 
of Sultan Maljitnud of Ghaznin, 24 
n 1. 

Bardhan, town, 83, 84 n. 

Bardhan Kot, town of, 84 n. 

Bareilly, 864 n 4. See also the next, 

Bareli, town of, 71 n 2. See also 
Bareilly. 

Bareyi, pargana of, 424 n 3, 

Bari, township in the Sarkar of 
Agra, 410, 425 and n 4. 


Barmazid Kor, one of the Amirs of 
g}|ir §liah, 490 and n 4. 

Barnah, fortress of, 24 and n 1. 
Same as Baran {q. v.), 

Bami, the Historian. See under 
^iau-d-Din Barni. 

Baroda, district, 313, 314. 

Barqa'i, Haji, a court officer of Sultan 
Mul;iammad Tughlaq Shah. 311, 316. 

Barsine, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Bartagin, the Hajib-i-Buznrg, — on© 
of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 48 and n 4, See also 
under Bashtigin, 

Bartah, fortress of, 24 72. 1. 

Baruj (Broach), 311 and n 3. 

Baruja, town, 368 n 6. 

Barwat, Governor of the fortress of 
Barnah, in Hindustan, a oontem* 
porary of Sul^aa Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nin, 24 and n 1. 

Basad l^an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Malbmud, the grandson of 
Sultan Firoz Sb^h, of Dihli, 364. 

Basawar, town, 349, 446, 476, 479i 
512, 649. 

Bashir, the Sirdar, an adherent of the 
house of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dm Khilii; 
273. 

Bashtigin ^ajib, one of the Amirs of 
the Ghaznavides, 48 n 4, 60 rt 1. 
See under Bartagin. 

Ba^ra, town of, — in Arabian Traq, 
12wl, 468n 8. 

Basudev (Vasudeva), one of the Hindu 
gods, 24 and n 6. 

Baauli, a place, 885 n 10. 

Bathindah. town of, 69 n 2. See als^ 
under Batindah. 
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Bdtn, 618 fi 2 . 

Batindah, called also Tabarhindali, 
the capital of Jaipal, — the ruler of 
Hindustan at the time of Maljmud 
Ohaznawi, 19 2, 20 n 1. See also 

Bathindah. 

BSitini sect, the,-^ sect of Milljam* 
madan heretics, 22 and n 8* 

Al>Ba};inIah, 22 n 3. Same as the 
above (q, v,). 

Batlahl, town, 334 and n 6. 

Batul, the offset of a palm*treei, 622 

n 4. 

Al-Batul, a name of Fatimah, daughter 
of the Prophet, 622 n 4. 

B Sward, a city of Khurasan, 29 and 
n 6, 30, 42, 43. Called also Abi- 
ward {q, u.). 

Bayak, 416 n 5, for Prayog, the ancient 
name of Allahabad. 

Bayazid An?ari, also called Pir Roshan, 
founder of a Sufi sect, called the 
Ro^aniyyah or enlightened, 58 
and n 5. 

Bayazid A*zam Humayun, nCphev'^ of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 409, 410 and 

n 1. 

Bayazid, Khwaji, eldest son of Suljtan 
Buhlul Lodi, 401 n 4, 410 to 1, 414. 

Bayazid, S]iai|^, the brother of 
Mustafa Farmali, — one of the 
Afghan Amirs who joined Humayun, 
444. 

Bayazid, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mabmud, son of Salman Sikandar 
Lodi, 471 and to 4, 472. 

Bayley, History of Gujarat^ 17 n 4, 
71 TO 3} 264 n 6, 313 to 5, 357 n 3, 
452 TO 6, 454 toto 1 and 7, 465 to I, 
458 TO 6. 
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Baz BahSdni^, son of Sazawal lQian% 
rnler of Malwa, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 654, 6 57. 

Bazana, town of, 27 to 4, 

Bazghand, fortress of, 44 and to 4. 

Beale^s Dictionary of Oriental Bio^ 
yraphy, 32 to 1, 33 to 1, 38 to 4, 63 to, 
54 TO 2, 56 TO 3, 68 to 6, 99 to 3, 133 
TO 2, 134 TO 4, 158 TO 8, 187 to 2, 238 
TO 4, 236 TO 2, 272 to 1, 279 to 3, 297 to, 
298 toto 2 and 4, 332 n 2, 339 to 4, 
449 WTO 2 and 8^ 460 to 6, 607 to 2, 
633 TOTO 1 and 6, 571 to 9, 684 to and 
TO 3, 624 TO 6, 633 n 1. [Baiana. 

Beana, town of, 80 to 5. See Under 

Bedar, a town of the Deccan, 299 to 3% 
See also under Bidar, 

Bedr, battle of, — the Prophet’s prin- 
cipal military exploit, 74 to 2, 216 to. 
More correctly Badr. 

Beerbhoom, the Raja of, 329 to 9. 

Beg Tughdi, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mashd, son of Sultan Mab- 
mud Ghaznawl, 43. See under 
Tughdi Beg. 

Begam, the Queen-consort of Huma- 
yun, mother of Akbar, 660, 566, 
568 and to 7. See Hamida Banu. 

Beghu, the Turkomin, chief of the 
Turkomans, contemporary of Suljan 
Mas^ud, son of Mahmud Ghaznawi^ 
38 and to 3, 39. 

Beghu Malik gljah. See the above. 

Beg-Mati river, the, 84 to 1, Called 
also the Bang-Mati {q, v.). 

Behar, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadh, 82 and to 1. See under 
Bihar. 

Beh&ristdn, of Manlana *Abdu-r- 
Bahman Jami, 32 to 2. 
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Belli the,— old name of the Jhilam, 
one of the five rivers of the Pan jab, 
44 n 6, 128 n 3, 600, 603. Spelt 
also the Behat. 

Behtibur, town, 630 n 3, 

Behzad, Malik, Governor of Multan 
nnder Sul^aO Mn^^mmad Tnghlaq 
Shah, 306. 

Heitrage zur Kenntni$s der Poefiie der 
alten Arahe, N61deke*g, 99 n 6. 

Beji Rai, Raja of Bhatia, contem- 
porary of Sulfcau Maijmud of 
Ghaznin, 19. 

Bekasi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Hnmayiin, 463 and n 7. 

Belnat monntaina, 22 n 6. See under 
Balnat and Balnath. 

Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 nn 8 and 4, 135 
n 1, 299, 300, 303 345 n 2, 466 

n 6, 540. See also under Bangala 
and Bengala. 

Bengala, 79, 82, 86. See also under 
Bangala and Bengal. 

BeVj fruit of the ^Unnab tree in 
Hindustani, 117 n 2. 

Beraisen, a mistaken reading of hi 
Rasain, i.e., the two Rases (g. n.), 
326 n. 

Berenice, an ancient port of the Red 
Sea, 169 n 1. 

Betali, on the Ganges, 185 n 1. See 
under Patiali and Baitali. 

Betel-leaf, note on, 302 n 6. 

Betle-chew©r*B cancer, 803 n. 

Betwa river, the, 95 n 3. 

Beveridge’s the Emperor Akbar, 68 
n 6. 

Bezoar stone j 118 n, 

Bhadiuli, one of the dependencies of 
Sakit, 410 n 4, 


Bhadauriahs, the, 408 « 1. See the 
Bhadanris. 

Bhadauns, ^he, — the inhabitants of 
the Bhadawar district, 408 and n 1. 

Bhadawar, a district S. E. of Agra, 
408 n 1. 

Bhadawah, town, 410 n 4. 

Bhagat, the, — a Hindu oaste of loose 
people, 557 and n 9. 

Bhagatiya, the, — a Hindu cast© of 
loose people, 657 n 9. 

Bhagirathi, the 82 n 4. 

Bhaka, a servant of Shir Khan, after- 
wards ^Ir ^ah Sur, 468. 

Bhakari, ^aikh, son of Shaikhn-1- 
Hadiyah, contemporary of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 429 and n 5. 

Bhakkar, town, 464. See nnder 
Bakkar and Bukkur. 

Bhangar, fortress of, 71 and n 2. See 
also under Bhankar and Bahankar^ 

Bhankar, fortress of, 90. See also 
nnder Bhangar and Bahankar. 

Bharaij, district, 132. See under 
Bahraich and Bahraij. 

Bhartpur, district, 134 n 1, 366 n. 

Bhasiyana, country of, 80 and n 6. 

Bhat, fort of, 355 and B 3* See 
Bhatnir. 

Bhata or Bhata, a place, 19 n 4. See 
under Bhatia. 

Bhati, a town situated between the 
arms of the Mihran (Indus), 86 
n 10. 

Bbatl tribe of Hindus, the, 66 and 
n 2. 

Bhatia, a place in the vicinity of 
Multan, 19 and n 4, 66 n 2. 

Bhatnir, town, 856 nn 1 and 3. 

Bhatpar, 356 n 3, for Bhatnir {q, u.). 
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^hatta, town) 408 n 7, 485 and n 9) 
489, 642, 544, 663. 

Bhatta, Kingdom of, 544. 

Bhatta, Amirs of) 486. 

Bhatwara, a place, 405. 

Bhawan, a placje, 20 n 6. 

Bhayana, country of, 80 n 6. See 
under Bhiaua, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhera, a place on the left hank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range, 19 
n 4. See under Bahrah. 

Bhiana, territory of, 80 n 6. See 
under Bhayana, Blaua and Baiuua. 

Bhilsa, a town on the Betwa in 
Malwa, 96 and n 3, 236 and u 3. 

Bhim, a hero of Indian mythology, 
20 n 5, 21. 

Bhim, town of, 20 n 5. 

Bilim Dev, Rai, ruler of Gujrat, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Sam ^uri, 66, 71. [Dev. 

Bhim Rai Dev, 71. See under Bhim 

Bhim, Rai, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihll, 383 and n 3. 

Bhim Sen, Raja, founder of the town 
of Bhongaon, 386 n 3. 

Bhimnagar, fortress of, 20 and n 6. 

Bhodal, township of, 54-7 n 4. 

Bhojpfir, fortress of, 185 and n 1. 

Bhongaon, a town in the Mainpuri 
district, 386 nn 3 and 4. See also 
under Bhunganw. 

Bhugaon, 386 n 3. See the above and 
also Bhunganw. 

Bhuhar, town, 360. 

Bhukanur, town, 386 n 3. 

Bhunganw, — or 

Bhuiigaon, in the Mainpuri district, 
386 and n 3, 403, 431. 


Bhurayeo, town, 414 » 3. 

Biih, the, 28 It 3, 126, 180, 261, 363, 
881, 389, 891, 302, 412 n 2. Galled 
the Kali Pnni {q, t).), and the Bias. 

Biis, the, 325 n 8. Same as the river 
Biah (g. v,). 

BIbl Ba'I, daughter of Niji^am Khan 
Stir and wife of Islem Shah. 635. 

Blbi Khunza, Malika-i-Jahan, chief 
wife of SuRan IJusain Sbarql. 409 
and n 2. 

Bibi Raohi, mother of SnUan Mn^>am- 
*oad Shah Sharqi of Jn unpur, 403 
n 8. 

Bible, the, 394 n 6. 

Bibliotheca Indica, the, 127 n 2, 142 
ti I, 816 n 7, 329 n 8. 

Bidagh lOian Qizilbash Afshar, one of 
the Amirs of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia, 672 and nn 7 and 8, 575 
and n 3, 578. 

Bidar, town, — in Haidarabad, Deccan, 
299 and n 3, 311, 312, 314. Called 
also Bodar. 

Bidaspes, the, «* the Jhelam river, the 
Vitasta of Sanskrit writers, 23 n 3. 

Bihand or Waihind, a place on the 
western bank of the Indus, 20 tt 1. 

Bihar, 185, 328, 329, 338, 348, 416 
and nn 12 and 13, 417, 434, 486, 
436, 444, 446, 456, 467, 467, 469, 
470, 471 and n 1, 621. 

Bihar Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 443. 

Bihar Khan. AV^am Humayun Sirwani, 
Governor of Handiya under Islem 
Shah Sur, 617, 621 , 541. See Bahar 
Khan. 

Bihar Khan, son of Darya gjbian 
Liiljitni, Sultan of Bihar, 467. See 



Bulfdn Muhammad of Bihar. Else- 
where called Bahadur Qan (g. v.). 

Bihightiy author of a commentary on 
the Sahdifi 427 n 1. 

Bijlana, a place on the Ganges, 231. 

Bijnor, hills of, 130 and n 2. 

Bikanir, town of, 69 n 2. 

Bilal, the Abyssinian mu’azzin of 
Muhammad, 601 n. 

AbBilaznri, author of the Futuhu-l- 
Buldduy 11 n 3. 

Biluohistiin, 48 n 4, 420 n 9. 

Bin, township of, 526. See also Bin 
Bau. 

Bma PanipatT, ^ai^, a famous 
Surgeon, 366 n 3. 

Binayek Deo, Raja of Dholpur, — con- 
temporary of SuRan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 4, 420 and n 2. 

Binayik Deo, same as the above 

(g. r.). 

Bin BuQ, in the Panjab, 523, 625. 
See also Bin. 

Blrdy note on, 303 n. 

Birjis, the planet Jupiter, 630 and n 2. 

Birni Khera, town, 327 and n 3. 

Biruni. See under Albiruni, 

Bisal, fortress, 383 n 3. 

Biihj aconite, 172 n 2. 

Bismi-lldhy in the name of God, used 

' at the beginning of all works, 428 
and n 4. 

Bitter Lakes, the, 169 n 1. 

Bizhan, son of Geo and nephew of 
Rustam, in the Shihndmah of 
Firdausi, 116 n 6, 180 and n 2, 181 
n 1. 

Blackwater, the,— known as the 
Kaiapani (g. t?.), 360 and n 3, 878 
and n 1, 886, 411. 


Bland, On the Persian game of chesif 
103 n 1, 115 w, 479 n 7. 

Blocbmann, 8 n 3, 19 ti, 67 n 3, 363 
n 1, 357 n 4, 866 n 3, 408 n 1, 416 
n 4, 417 n 8, 420 nn 8 and 9, 421 
n 8, 422 n 2, 424 n 3, 432 w 7, 449 
n 2, 464 n 6, 476 w 5, 479 n 6, 496 
nn 1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 
n 7, 603 n 3, 606 n 2, 607 ti 1, 508 
nn 7 and 8, 509 n 8, 515 n 4, 523 
n 5, 546 nn 3 and 7, 567 n 1, 567 
n 3, 568 n 6, 571 n 9, 680 n 6, 584 
n 3, 688 n 4, 690 n 6, 692 n 9, 597 
n 6, 605 n 1, 609 n 6, 610 n, 611 
n 3, 623 n 6, 626 n 3. 

Bine, the customary mourning colour 
in Persia, 209 and n 3. 

Bohar, a place in the vicinity of 
Hansi, 248 and n 4. 

Bokhara. See under Bokhara. 

Bombay edition of the Ata^-Kada, 
584 n 3. 

Bombay text of the TdrM-i-Firishtaf 
72 n 2, 206 n 2, 304 n 1, 307 n, 
325 n 3, 326 n 2, 327 n 3, 330 n 6, 

334 n 3, 339 n 2, 342 n 3, 345 n 2, 

350 n 3, 866 n 4, 360 n 3, 365 n 2, 

879 n 2, 386 n 1, 393 n 3, 400 

401 n 2, 402 nn 1 and 6, 403 nn 4s 
and 6, 404 nn 2 and 6, 406 nn 1 
and 6, 410 nn 1 and 4, 411 n 2, 
412 n 2, 413 n 13, 415 n 7, 422 n 3, 
424 nn 2 and 4,- 426 n 6, 432 nti 3 
and 7, 433 tt 3, 438 n 3, 466 n 6, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 488 n 5, 400 n 4, 
637 n 2, 659 nn 6 and 8, 560 n 2, 
561 n 2, 564 nn 6 and 8, 566 n 13, 
667 n 9, 573 n 3, 579 n 8, 583 n 3, 
609 n 6, 625 n 3. 

Bost, district) 15 n. 
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Boat, town, — on the bankg of the 

I Hendmand, 15 n. See under Bust. 

Brahma Dev, one of the Raj 5s of 
Hindustan at the time of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 28 n 4. 

Brahmanputr, the, 84 and n 1, 186 
n 6. Called also the Brahmkadi. 

Brahmans, the, 27, 28, 331, 332, 609 
n 6. 

Brahmaputra, the, 84 n 1. See the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brahmkadi, the, 84. See under the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brentford, 301 n 2. 

Brian O’Linn, 618 n 1. 

Briggs, Ferishtay 13 n 1, 16 nn 1 and 
2, 19 n 6, 20 v 2, 23 n 2, 27 n 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 5, 30 
71 2, 31 71 , 33 n 2, 34 n 6 , 36 n 9, 47 
71 7, 48 nn 2 and 4, 66 nn 2 and 4, 
259 n 6, 273 n 4, 300 ti 3, 304 n 1, 
307 71, 327 n 1, 329 n 9, 331 n 10, 
332 71, 334 n 2, 336 n 6, 338 ti 1, 
344 n 7, 348 nn 3 and 9, 350 n 3, 

, 355 nn 1 and 4, 359 n 2, 360 n 3, 
365 n 2, 367 n, 379 nn 1 and 2, 393 
n 5, 400 Ti, 410 n 3, 414 nn 3 and 5, 
4l7 n 5, 419 n 1, 424 n 4, 425 n 6, 
461 n 3, 478 n 7, 488 ti 5, 490 n 4, 
566 n 13, 624 ti 6, 625 n 3. 

Broach, 311 n 3. See under Baruj. 

Bu ‘All, commonly known as Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), 533 and ml. 

Bubonic plague, 524 and n 1. 

Budaon. See under Badaon. 

Badaon gate, in Dihll, 227, 260. 

Budaoni. See under Badaonl. 

Budaun. See under Badaon. 

BudaunL See under BadaouL 

Buddhists, the, 95 rt 


Badh, Shaikh, a learned physician of 
Bihar in the time of Slier Shah and 
Islem Shah, 521 and n 4, 522. 

Bughra Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyagn-d" 
Din Balban. See under Na^’ru-d- 
Dln Bughra Khan. 

Bnhlul Lodi, Malik and afterwards 
Sulliin, 398, 399, 400, 401 and 
71 4, 402 and nn 1 and 5, 403 and 
nn 4 and 5, 404 and n and nn 2 
and 6, 405, 406, 407 and ti 1, 408 
and n 6, 409 and n 7, 410 and 
nn 1 and, 4, 411 and n 2, 412 n 2, 
413 Ti 13, 466. 

Bnhlul, Sultan, ibn-i-Kala Lodi. See 
the above. 

Buhlul, Shaikh, brother of Shaikh 
Mubaminad ^aus of Gwaliar, 
com temporary of Humayun, 459. 

BuWiara, 13 n 1, 14 n 1, 20 u, 2, 27 
n 1, 89, 93, 446 n 2, 533 ti, 1, 570 
n 7, 588 n 4, 618 and n 6. 

Bukhari, Imam, the celebrated author' 
of JSahthu^l- Bukhari f a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and n 8« 

Bukkur, later name of al-Mangurah 
in Sind, 36 n 10, 559 ti, 5. See 
under Bakkar and Bhakkar. 

Bulandshahr, district and town of, 89 
Tif 4, 12J 71 5, 395 71 4, 396, 646 n 4. 

Bulgar, one of the sons of Gaz, the 
tenth son of Yiitis (Japhet), 61 « 5. 

Bulgarians, the, — descended from 
Bulgar (q. n.), 61 n 6. 

Bu-l-Mu/^affar, 77 and ti 1, for Abn-l- 
Mujjafifar Mu‘izza-d-Din Muljammad 
Sam Ghuri. [omen, 58 ti IJ 

Bumahj the Owl, — the type of ill* 

Buraq, the animal upon which 
Muhammad was mounted’ during 
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his ascent to heayen, 150, S92 and 
n 0, 293 n, 

Burgess, Burya Siddhantaj 168 n 2. 

Burh&n, servant of Sultan Mal^mud 
of Gujarat, 533 and n 5. 

Burbanabad, township, 380. 

Burhdn-uQdfi\ a Persian Dictionary, 
79 n 1, 101 n 1, 102 n 5, 108 n 4, 
109 n 4, 115 91 3, 117 n 2, 122 n 3, 
137 a 6, 138 n 3, 143 ti 2, 146 n 1, 
152 nn 8 and 6, 163 9w 1 and 4, 
164 n 6, 158 n 6, 169 n, 160 n 2, 
166 ti 1, 167 a 2, I7l w 2, 172 nn 2, 
3 and 4, 173 u 2, 178 -a 4, 182 9i9i- 1 
and 4, 192 n 3, 193 n 1, 314 n 1^ 
319 n 4, 321 nn 1, 2 and 4, 340 
n 2, 362 n 1, 629 n 1. 

Burhan NiJ 5 am Shah, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 624 n 6, 


Bnrhanpiir, 455 n 4. 

Burhann-d-Din Balarami, Shai]^, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 314. 

Buri Gangs river, the, 377 n 3, 884 
n 4. 

Burqa^y a kind of veil, 603 and n 2. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to BUMedina and 
Mecca, 97 n 4, 177 n 4, 

Bushire, 672 n 1. 

Bujjikdl, the rainy season, from the 
Turki pushaJcdl or pushjcdl, 326 n 2, 

Bust, capital of Zabulistan, 14 and 
n 8, 33, 34, 47, 48 91 4, 60. See 
under Boat. 

Bustdn of ^ailA Sa'di of Shiraz. 187 
9i 2, 467. 

Bustdn Afrm, a red flower without 
odour, 629 and n 1. 


Cairo, 210. See also under the Daru-1- 
^ilafat of Egypt. 

Cakra, the, 22 n 1. See also the 
Chakra. 

Cakra svamin, or owner of the Cakra, 
name of the idol of Taneshar, 22 
n 1. See also Chakra-svamin. 

Calcutta edition of the Ka§hshdf of 
az-Zamakhshari, 28 n 1. 

Calcutta text of the Muntal^ahu-t- 
TawdriM of Badaoni, 132 n 2, 187 
n 1, 368 91. 1. 

Calcutta edition of the Nafahdtu-U 
Uns of Maul5na Jami, 609 n, 6. 

Calcutta edition of the Shah Ndma, 
88 91 2. [329 91 8. 

Calcutta text of §hams-i-Siraj, ‘Afif, 

Calcutta edition of the Tahaqdt-i* 


Kdsirt, 65 n 1, 84 n, 126 n 3, 131 
n 4, 134 n 1. 

Calcutta text of Zidu-d-Dln Barni^ 
306 92. 1, 307 n 3, 310 n 1, 311 n 5. 
Calendar of Julius Caesar, 76 n, 

Cam41 eddin, K4dhi, one of the Qa^is 
of Sul.tan Na§irn-d-Din Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, 128 9i. 

Cambay, in Gujerat, 256 92 . 4, 311 92. 3, 
464 n 6. See also under Kuhan- 
bayat, Khambhat and Khambat. 
Cambahat, the Cambay of Europeans, 
a port of Gujerat, 266 n 4. See 
under Cambay. [29 n, 

Canda, a place near Somnath, 28 n 4^ 
Cannia coubadj, name of Qananj in 
ancient monuments, 23 n 2. 
Carmate* See under Karmat or 
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Qarmal;., founder of the Karmntian 
sect of heretics. 

Carnal, town of, 21 n 4, 

Caroli, town, 420 n 5. 

Cathay, the country of Khati. 143 
n 4, 232 n 5. 

CauBsin de Perceval, Esmi but 
VHistoire de Arahes^ 12 w- 1, 46 w 6. 

Cavalum, the town of Kulam, 265 n 6. 

Cave, Chapter of the , — the Suratu^l- 
Kahfj in al-Qur’an, 279 n, 

Cawnpore, 408 n 5. 

Celestial Empire, the, 147 n 1, 

Central Asia, 362 n 2. 

Central India, 298 n 7, 364 nn 2 and 
3, 386 n 3. 

Central Provinces, the, 433 4, 617 

n 9. 

Chach, a town in Turkestan, 296 n 6. 
See also Shash. 

Chach Ndma, the, — a History of India 
in verse, 11 n 3. 

Chadar, a garment worn by the 
women of India, 603 and n 1. 

Chaghar Beg Saljuqi, King of 
KhnrfiHan. contemporary of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawl, 49 n 4. Called 
also Chughz Beg or Chaghz Beg. 

Chaghatai line of Mogul princes, 146 
n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Oan, 146 n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai tribe, Amirs of, — adherents 
of Humayun, 464 and n 8, 472, 
674 and n 6,. 676, 682 n 7, 683 n 3, 
693. See also under Chaghta. 

Chaghta, Ulus-i-, 676 n 1. See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Chahar Ajari, independent Raja of 
Narwar, contemporary of Snlj^n 


Na?iru-d-DIn Mahmad Shah of 
Dihll, 129 n 4. Galled also Chahafr 
Deva and Jahir Dev. 

Chahar Deva, Raja of Narwarr 129 
n 4>, See Chahar Ajari. 

Chaghz Beg Saljuqi, 49 n 4. See 
nnder Chughz Beg. 

Chahar ^an^, a place, 467, ' 

Chahar pdi, charpoy, 494 n 11. 
Chakarsiim, name of the idol of 
Thanesar, 21. See Chakrasvimin. 
Chakra, 22 n 1. See under Cakra. 
Chakrasvamin, or Lord of the Chakra, 
name of the idol of Thanesar, 22 
n 1. See Cakrasvamin. ^ 

Chaldi, a Mughul commander, in the 
time of Snll.an ‘Alau-d-Din KhiljV 
249 n 6. 

Chaman, Malik, Ghazin»bM nlkw- 
Governor of Badaon, — one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad Sj^ah of 
Dihli, 396 and n 1, 398, 

Chambal or Chhaubal river, a river of 
Central India, the Oharmanwati 
of Sanskrit writers, 386 and n 8, 
387, 419, 420 n 6. 

Chamharhd, a roof, 693 n 9, 
Champanir, fortress of, — in Gujrat, 
456 n 1. Called also Janpanlr, 
Chanharhdf 593 n 9. ^ 

Chanda, the heroine of a Malawi in 
Hindi, mistress of Lurak, 333. See 
nnder the next. ' 

Chandaban, a Masnawi in Hindi relat*' 
ing the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 and n 6. 

Chandan, the white sandal in Hindi,' 
484 n 1. 

Chandawar district, 377# See alsa’ 
under 0 hand win 
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Chanderi^ district land town of, 129, 
237, 238, 297, 423, 424 and tv 4>, 486, 
469, 475. 

Chandol of silver, t.^., the palanqtiin 
of honour for governors, 834. 

Ghandrabhaga, name of tho river 
Chenab in Sanskrit, 26 n 3. 

Chandragupta, King of Mlagadha or 
Behar, 18 n 1. 

Chandwar, district, 70 and ft Sj 880, 
387, 406. See also ChandawSr. 

Chang, a musical instrument, 146 n 1. 

Ghangiz ^an. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chanoua, in the Sarkar of Agra, 70 
n 3. 

Chaptar, a town on the Gatiges, 843 
and n 3, 344. Called also Chitar. 

Charldi-i-Aflas, the highest of all the 
heavens, 246 n 3. 

Charmanwati, Sanskrit tiame of the 
Chambal, a river of Central India, 
385 n 3. See tinder the Chambah 

Charpoy, description of, 494 and 

nil, 495 n. 

ChartuH, a dependency of Kol, 481 
n 4. 

Chdshtgdhe, breakfast time, 488 and 
n 8. 

Chataldi, a Mnghul commander, con- 
temporary of Sult;an ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 249 n 6. 

Chatar La‘l, district, 216. 

Chnugdn, game of, — origin of the 
modern game of polo, 79 n 1, 417 
and n 8, 

Chaugdn, a stick with a curved end, 
79 w 1, 143 « 2. 

Ghauhans of Mainpur, a tribe of 
Eajputs, 414 n 13. 


Chau?, a Village on the route frdm 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 666 n 13, 
667 and n L Called also Chore. 

Chaund, country of, 468. 

Chaurfesi, pargana of, in the district 
of Hansi, 323. 

Ohausa, village of, 462 n 3. See 
under J^ausa. 

Chavica hetle, 302 n 6, 303 w. 

Chenab, the, — one of the five rivers 
of the Panjab, 23 n 3, 67 n, 355 n 1, 
383 and n 1, 384 w and n 1, 603. 
Written also the Chinab, Chinfib 
and Chhinab. 

Chen5rj town, 416 and n 4. See under 
Chinar. 

Chengiz ^an. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chess, Bland, On the Persidn game of, 
103 n 1, 114 n 2, 115 n, 479 n 7. 

ChhSin, town, 379 and n 2>. 

Chhaju, Malik, Kishlu ^an, of 
Karta, brother's son of Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-DIn Balban, 221 and nn 
1 and 3, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232,' 
238. 

Chhanbal, a river of Central India. 
See the Chambal. 

Chhappar Khatta, a place, 565. 

Chbapramau, township of, 640 and 
8 * 

Chheramau, township of, 540 n 8. 

Chhinab river. See under the 
Chenib. 

Chhinar, town, 541 and n 2. See 
under Ghinhar and also Chinar and 
Chunar. 

Ghhota Jawdr, small variety of millet, 
640 n 14. [n 0. 

Chigil, a city of Turkestan, 158 and 
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ChildUf a Tupki word in the sense of 
696 n 6. 

Chin, country of, 143, 147, 166, 232 
n 6, 307, 426, 634. See also China. 

Chin, Sea of, — the Indian Ocean, 
153 n 1. 

Chin, son of Japhet the son of Noah, 
147 n 1. 

China, 146 n 2, 147 n 3, 232 n 6. See 
also under Chin. 

Chinab or Chinab, the. See under 
the Chenab river. 

Ghindr tree, Plntanus orientali$, 162 
and n 3, 276, 494 and n 6. 

Chinar, fortress, 415 n 2, 456, 469, 
470, 471. See Chenar and also 
Chinhar and Chunar. 

Chinese, the, 353 n 1. 

Chinese Tartary, 145 n 2. 

Chingiz Khan. Emperor of the 
Mughuls, 91, 93, 103 n 3, 123, 135 n, 
146 n 2, 188 w 2, 230, 236, 259 n 1, 
269 n 6, 363 n 1. 

Chingizi line of Mogul Princes, 145 
n 2. 

Chinhiu*, town, 648, 655, 611. See 
Chbinar and also Chinar and 
Chunar. 

Chirdgh^ an open lamp with a naked 
flame, 550 n 17. 

Chishtis, the, — descendants of 

Khwaja Mu‘inu-d-Din Chishti, 416 
n 13. 

Chishti, Khwaja Mu‘inu-d-Din Ilasan, 
contemporary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- 
Din Muhammad Sam ^uri, 70 and 

n 2. 

Chitar, town on the Ganges, 843 and 
n 3, 344. See Chaptar and also 
Chitra. 


Chitor, 267, 258, 897 n 1, 462, 468, 
464, 470. 

Chitra, same as Jalesar, 846 and n 5. 
See also under Chitar, 

Chorasmii, the, 23 n 1. 

Chore, a village on the route from 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 667 n 1. 
Called also Chaul (q, n.). 

Choroes I, son of Kobad, called 
Naushirwan, of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, 46 w 5, 

Christians, the, 609 n 6, 677 w, 601 n. 

Chronicle!^ of the Pathdn Kings of 
Delhi, Thomas’s, 87 n 1. See under 
Pathdn Kings of Delhi, 

Chronology of Ancient Nations, Albi- 
runi’s, 104 w 2, 108 n 4, 166 n I, 
280 nn 3 and 4, 369 n 3, 627 
n 1. 

Chubhd’i-8dl, baulks of sal wood, 599 
and n 13. 

Chughz Beg Saljuqi, King of Khura- 
san, contemporary of Sultan 
Maudud ^aznawi, 49 and n 4, 
Called also Chaghz Beg and Chaghar 
Beg. 

Chilli Bahadur, Uzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ^Askari, 568. 

Chund, lime, 302 n 6. 

Chunab river. See under the Chenab. 

Chunar, fortress of, 489, 641 and n 4» 
642. See also under Chinar and 
Chinhar. 

Chunhar, same as the fortress of 
Chunar (q. u.), 489. 

Chun-ti, the ninth and last Emperor 
of the Mongol dynasty of China, 
353 n 1, 

, Chuqmdr, Turk! word, meaning of, 
216 w 1. 
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Clisobora of Pliny, corresponds to the 
town of Kalikavartta or Vrinda- 
vana of Sanskrit writers, 24 n 6. 

Glouston’s Arabian Poetry y 99 n 6. 

Clysma, — or 

Glysmon, town of, 169 n 1. 

Gockscomb, the flower called Tdj>i- 
Khurus, 629 n 1. 

Goinage, First introduction of Muham- 
madan — , 18 n 1. 

Coins of Kings of Ojhaznit Thomases, 
16 n 2f 4/7 n 2, 

G6i, fort of, 70 n 4, 

Golebrooke, Essaysy 332 n 4. 

Golic, notes on, 49 n 2. 

Gollege of Fort William, Calcutta, 
609 n 3. 

Colombo, 303 n. 

Commentaries of Baber ^ the, 421 n 8. 
See the Wdqi'dt-uBdhari, 

Commentary on the Miftdhu~U^ Ulum 
(q. V,), 428 and n 2. 


Companions of the Prophet Muham* 
mad, 636. 

Corah, town, 486 n 6. 

Coromandel, 265 n 5. 

Cdtgangra, fortress of. See under 
Kot Kangra. 

Coupele, town, 344 n 7. 

Courteille, de, 91 n 1, 146 n 2, 216 nn 
1 and 5. See also under Pavet de 
Courteille 

Crow, the, — believed by the Arabs 
to be a bird of ill-omen, 7 n 2, 

Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n2, 24 n 6, 
48 71 5, 66 w 3, 67 n 1, 69 nn 4 and • 
5, 80 n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4 
293 n 5, 294 n 4, 362 n 2, 363 n, 
382 n 4, 389 n 2, 416 ti 6. 

Cureton’s Milal and Nihal of Shahras^ 
tdni, 22 n 3, 167 n 2. 

Gyrene, town of, — the modern Kair- 
wan in Tunis, 167 n 4. 


Dabaran, Ad-, the Hyades, in the 
constellation Taurus, 367 and n 3. 

Dabho’i, a district of Gujrat, 313 and 
n 5, 814. 

Dabtr-i-Falak, the scribe of the sky, 
, a name of Mercury, 196 n 6. 

Dabsl, 584 n 4, for the poet Waisi, 
a poet of the time of Humayun. 

Dacca, town, 186 n 6. 

Dddbeg, Chief Justice, 220 and n 4. 

Dadhyanch, the horse-headed mons- 
ter of Indian Mythology, 294 n 4. 

Daftari, a scribe or clerk, 499 and n 9. 

Dagger, first invented in Hindustan, 
539. 


Ddyh, a brand, 496 n 8. 

Ddg]u system, instituted by Shir 
Shah, 496 and n 8, 

Dagla or Dajla, the river Tigris, 394 
n 5. 

Dahir, Raja, contemporary of Muham- 
mad Qasira the conqueror of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n, 

Dahra, a bill -hook or reaping hook, < 
102 n 5. 

Dai, tenth mouth of the Persian year, 
280 and n 4, 370 and n 1, 627 and 
n 1, 629. 

Dailain, province of,— the Persian 
‘Iraq, 80 r* 1. 
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Daityas, the, — of Hindu mythology, 
163 n 2. 

Dajjal, Anti-chriatf 278 and n 4, 
279 n, 369 and n 3, 490 and 

n 6i 

Dajla or Dagla, the river Tigris, 394 
and n 5. 

JDdk'Chauki, post-horses, 292. 

Dnk-runners of the East, 621 n 2. 

Dakhan, the, 433 n 3, 533, 634, 
667. See also under Dakkan and 
Deccan. 

Dakkan, the, 312, 313, 617, 625, 632, 
635, 636. See also under Dakhan 
and Deccan. 

Daldil‘i’Firuzi of ‘Izzu-d-Din Khalid 
Khani. a work on Astrology, 332 
and n 2. 

Daldil'i-Firoz Shdhi, the, 332 n 2. 
See the Daldil-i-Flruzi, 

Valla j a weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 

Dalmau*, a town on the Ganges, 415 
and n 7. 

Dalmur, district of, 349 n 2. 

Dalpur, town, 415 n 7. 

Damaghan, a city of Khurasan. 34 
71 3. 

Damascus, 12 and n 2. 

Damascus, Mosque of, 12 ti 2, 

Damrela, district of, 217 and n 3. 

Damyak, a village beyond the Indus 
on the road to ^aznin, 72 and 
n 3. 

Dandangan, a town in the vicinity of 
Merv in Khurasan, 43 w 3. 

Dangay, a district of Bundelkhand, 
25 n 5. 

Danial, son of Sultan *Alaa-d-DIn> 
King of Bangala, contemporary of 
SaUan Sikandar Lodi, 417. 


Daniel, Book of, 894 n 5. 

Danuj or Dhanuj, Rai of Sunarganw, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dace, the, — name of an ancient people 
of Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

D^a, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 39. 

Darius III, King of Persia, contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Darmash IQian, Governor of Khura- 
san under Shah Isma‘il $afawi, 
King of Persia, 449 and n 6. 

Darra, a city of Hindustan, 52 and 
n 1. 

Darra Gaz, in Khurasan. 582 n 7. 

Daru-i-Chashm (eye medicine), 62. 

Daru-l-Khilafat of Egypt, Cairo, 
328. 

Darwaza-i- Baghdadi, at Dihli, 397. 
See also under the Baghdad 
Gate. 

Darya j^an, son of ^afar Khan. 
Governor of Gujrat under 8al|;an 
B’iroz Shah, 333 and n 11. 

Darya Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs 
of Moljammad ^ah of the Sayyid 
dynasty, 398. 

Darya Khan Luhani, Governor of 
Bihar, under the Lodi dynasty, 
435, 467 and n 12. 

Darya-i-Chin, the Sea of China, t.e., 
the Indian Ocean, 153 n 1. 

Darya-i-Maghrib. the Atlantic Ocean, 
153 wl. ; 

Darya-i-Rum, the Mediterranean Sea, 
163 w 1. 

Das, a bill-hook or reaping hook, 
102 n 6. 
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Datura^ note on, 686 ft 2. 

Ba’ad Afghani Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Firoz §hah 
Tug^laq, 885 nn 8 and 9, 

Da’ud Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Ba’ud, Mauliua, author of a Ma^nawi 
in Hindi, contemporary of Sultan 
Firoz Sliah, 383. 

Ba’ud, son of Na^r, son of Sfeai^ 
I^amid Lodi, the renegade ruler of 
Multan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of ^aznin, 19 and n and 

71 6 , 21 . 

Da’ud, the Turkoman, contemporary 
of Sultan Mas^ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 37 n 7, 38, 
47, 61 n 6. 

Da’ud Za^i Afghans, the, 601. 

Baulatabad, in the Deccan, 270 n 6, 
271 and n 6, 272 and ti, 274 and 
n 6, 803, 804, 805, 309, 310, 313, 
814, 316, 318. Originally called 
Deogir (q. v.), or Deogarh, capital 
of the Tadava kingdom. 

Baulat Khan, the new Muslim, a 
prot%6 of the Luhani faction, one 
of the Amirs of ‘Adli, 687. See 
Baulat Khan Luhani. 

Baulat Khan Ajyara, sou of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islem 
§hah, 627, 631, 632 and n 2. 

Baulat ^an, son of Budhu, one of 
the Chief Commanders of SultSn 
Ibrahim Lodi, 467 n 6. 

Baulat Khan Lodi, Governor of 
Samana, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud of the Tughlaq Shahi 
dynasty, 864, 365, 867 n, 875, 
380. ‘ 


Baulat Kh5n Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435, 436, 437, 
488 and n 5. 

Baulat ^an Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adli, 539 and a 11. See 
Baulat Khan, the new Muslim. 

Baulat Khan, gliahzada, Governor of 
the fortress of Rantanbhur under 
Sdltan Mahmud of Malwa and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 425. 

Baulat Yar of Kanpila, Malik, 363. 

Darve^pur, town, 417. 

Bavid of Soriptiire, 6. 

Da^wah^ invocation of the attributes 
of God, 445 n 6, 459 n 2. See the 
next. 

Va^'watu-l-asmdy a system of incanta- 
tion, 445 and n 6, 459 7^ 2. See 
the above. 

Baz, the Brazen fortress of, in the 
story of Isfandiyar in the Shah 
Ndmahf 821 n 1. 

Bebal, the modern Tattah, 67 H 1, 
Called also Diwal {q. v.), 

Bebalpur, district and town of, 229, 
392, 393, 399. See also under 
Bepalpur, Dibalpur and Dipalpur. 

Dehi Ghandan, the Red sandal, 484 
n 1. 

Becdan, the, 237, 256, 270 n 6, 271 
and n 6, 309, 327. See also under 
the Dakhan and the Bakkan. 

Be Goeje, Glossary on Muqaddasi, 
217 n 2. 

Dehli. See under Bihli. 

Deipil, the Hindu comtnatider of the 
fortress of Sonpat at the time of 
Sultan Mas'ud GhaznaWi, 87 and 
n 4. 

Beipur or Bipur, toWn Of , 46 and fr 2. 
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Delhi. See under Dihli. 

Denarius, a silver coin of the Romans, 
origin of the word dinar, 18 n 1. 

Denarius aureus, a Roman gold coin, 
18 ti 1. 

Deogarh, 422 n 2, for the fortress of 
Untgaph {q. v.). 

Deogarh. See under Deogiri. 

Deoghar. See under Deogir. 

Deogir, district and town of, 237, 
239, 240, 217 n, 251 n 7, 255, 256, 
274, 283 and n 3, 284, 286 and n 1, 
297, 302, 803, 309. Sultan Muham* 
road Tughlaq gives it the 

name of Daulatdbad (q. v.), making 
it his capital. 

Deo Gir, a rebel daring the reign of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 237. 
See Ram Deo. 

Deogiri or Deogarh, capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, 271 n 6, 272 n. 
See under Deogir. 

Deo Kot, town of, 85. 

Deorlmal, son of SilhadI, one of the 
chiefs of Ral Sen, a contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 476 n 3. 

Depalpur, district and town of, 249, 
251, 363 n, 383 n 11, 389. See also 
under Debalpur, Dibalpur and 
Dipalpur. 

Dewal Rani, one of the ladies of the 
harem of Rai Karan of Gujerat, 
heroine of the *Ji§hiqa of Mir 
Khusru, 266, marries ^i?r Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
206, 275, 276, 281. 

Dhankob, town, 493 n 6, 498 n 1, 
See Dhanko^. 

Dhankot, town, 493 and n 6, 498 and 
wl, 600. 


Dhar, district and town of, 294, 361, 
364 and n 2, 384 and n 6, 386 and 
n 3, 422 n 3. 

Dharanagar, fortress of, — the citadel 
of Daulatabad {q, v. ), 314. 

Dhaturd, note on, 635 n 2. 

Dhanuj or Danuj, Rai of Sunarganw, 
contemporary of Sultao Qhiyagu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dhdwa, a rnnner, from the Sanskrit, 
302 and n 8> 

D’Herbelot, 14 n 1, 16 n 2, 21 n 1, 
40 71 1, 48 « 5, 61 w 2, 55 n 3, 56 
71 1, 61 71 5, 73 77 1, 91 71 2, 143 n 4, 
147 a 1, 148 77 1, 149 77 , 158 n 3, 
167 77 3, 191 77 2, 303 77 4, 310 
77 2. 

Dholpur, a Native state in Rajputana 
and Capital of the state, 386 n 3, 
410, 419 and n 8, 420, 423, 487, 
444 ., 445. 

Dholpur State, in Rajputana, 419 
n 3. 

Dhopnmnu’, a place, 407. 

Dhor Sarnand,— -or 

Dhor Samundar, a place in the south 
of India, 265 and n 6. 

Diarbakr, town of,-— in Armenia, 61 
77 6 . 

Dibalpur, district and town of , 187, 
849,401. See also under Deb&lpur, 
Depalpur and Dipalpur. 

Dictionary of Greek and Homan .Anti- 
quities, Smith’s, 19 77 , 29 w 6, 76 w, 
367 77 8. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman Bio- 
graphy, Smith’s, 46 n 5, 382 n. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy, Smith’s, 23 n I, 80 n 1, 
36 77 2, 394 n 5. 
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Dictionary of ffindii Mythology, 
Dow8on*8, 163 n 2. 

Dictionary of Islam, Hnghea*, 2 n 6, 
97 n 4, 118 n 1, 150 n 2, 161 n 6, 
166 n 1, 167 n 2, 176 n, 188 to 2, 
191 TO 4, 200 TO, 205 TO 1, 216 to, 
803 TO 4, 820 TO 4, 856 to 4, 368 to 
869 TO 3, 392 to 6, 420 to 8, 424 to 9, 
446 TO 6, 446 to 6, 459 to 2, 472 to 6, 
480 n 6, 481 to 8, 486 toto 1 and 2, 
488 TOTO 5 and 7, 510 to 4, 522 to 5, 
671 TO 1, 672 TO 6, 601 to, 603 to and 
TO 2, 613 TO, 622 TO 3, 623 to 1, 636 to 2. 
Dictionary of Oriental Biography, 
Beale’s 32 to 1, 38 to 1, 233 to 4, 272 
TO 1, 279 TO 8, 624 TO 6. See also 
under Beale and the Oriental Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 

Dictionnaire de la Perse, Meynard’s, 
80 TO, 35 TO 2, 42 TO 1, 43 toto 1 and 2, 
46 TO 1, 573 TO 3. 

Dictionnaire Turk -Oriental, Pa vet de 
Courteille’s, 91 to 1, 145 to 2, 215 
TO 1, 325 TO 2, 353 to 1, 439 to 4, 440 to. 
Diglito, name of the Tigris in the 
upper part of its course, 394 to 6. 
Dihli, 14, 21 TO 4, 26 TO 5, 37 to 3, 64, 
69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 81 to 2, 87, 88 
and TOTO 1 and 3, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 
TO 2, 93, 96 and to 7, 96, 98 to 3, 99 
. and TO 2, 121 and to 8, 123 and to 5, 
124, 126, 126 and to 8, 129 and to 2, 
130, 131, 132, 133 TO 2, 134 and toto 
< 1 and 4, 186 to, 185, 188, 196, 218 
TO 3, 219, 220, 221 to 3, 222, 226, 
227, 228, 231, 233, 237, 238,289, 
244, 247 and to and to 4, 248, 249, 
260, 266, 256, 267 and to 7, 260 and 
n 7, 261, 266 to 1, 267, 268, 269 to 6, 
271 and to 6, 272 to, 273, 274, 283, 


284, 285, 286, 292, 293, 294 and to 4, 
296, 297 TO, 298, 299, 800, 801, 802, 
808, 304, 805, 309, 310, 313, 316, 
316, 818, 822, 323, 324, 825 and 
TO 3, 328, 330, 333 and to 1, 334, 836, 
337 TO 7, 338, 841, 342, 343, 344, 
346, 347 and to 3, 349, 360 and to 3, 
351 and to 10, 362, 364, 356 and to 1, 
357 and toto 2 and 3, 358 to 6, 369, 
361 and to 1, 362, 363, 864 and to 5, 
865 and to 8, 366 and toto 1 and 3, 
875, 377 TO 4, 378, 379, 880, 881, 
383, 384 and to 5, 385 and to 3, 386 
and TO 1, 887, 388, 890, 891, 896, 
398, 399 and to 3, 400, 401 and to 4, 
402 and to 1, 403, 404 to 2, 406, 406, 
407, 410 and to 4, 411 and to 7, 412 
TO 2, 413, 418, 426, 427, 432 to 10, 
433, 437, 438, 442, 456, 458, 462, 
472,492, 504, 505, 606, 521, 626, 
626, 629, 642, 643, 648, 649, 657, 
577 TO, 594, 596, 696, 600, 609 to 5, 
610 TO 4. The name is also written 
Dehli, Delhi and Dilli. 

Dijla. See under the Dajla. 

Dik, district, 129 to 2, 

Dilawar ^an Luhani, one of the ad- 
herents of Babar, 437. 

Dim, 464 and to 2, 466. See under 
Dihli. 

Dimi^qi, Yal?ya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
Qazwini, author of the Luhhu-t^ 
Tawdrifdt, 34 to 9. 

Din, town, 458 to 6. 

Dinar, a gold and silver coin, 18 to 1, 
19 TO. 

Dinar, value of the silver coin, 24 to 2. 
Dinar Haraml, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan *Alau-d-Din Khilii. 
259. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilii 
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gives him the title of ^afar Khan 
and appoints him Governor of 
Gnjrat. 

Dindri, a beverage, 31 n, 

Dinpanah, fortress of, — in Dihll, 472, 
600. 

Dinur, name of a place, 46 n 2, 47 
n 2. 

Dip, port of, — in Gujarat, 454 and 
n 7. Called also Din. 

Dipur, town of, 46 and n 2. Also 
written Deipur. 

Diqq, note on the fever so called, 
316 and n 4. 

Dirhanif a silver coin, 18 n 1, 19 n 
and 6, 24 n 2. 

Dissertations f Gladwin^s, 608 n 3 

Diu, port of, 454 n 7. See under 
Dip. 

Diwal, town of, the modern Tatta, 

66 . 

Diwdn of the Ustfid Abu-l-Faraj Runi, 
the Poet, 64 aud n 1. 

Diwana, 599 and n 1. See under 
Qanibar Diwana. 

Diwdn’i‘Hdfi z y 121 n 3, 487 n 6. 

DiwdnJ^ana^ the Hall of audience, 
465. 

Diwdn1^dna-i-^ All^ the royal camp, 
668 and n 8. 

Diwdns of Amir Khusru of Dihli, the 
famous poet, 197 n 1. 

Diwdns of Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman, the 
Poet (g. v.)f 55. 

Djat, same as the Jats, 129 n 2. 

Pjenguiz ]^an. See under the 
Chingiz Khan. 

Djepour, 93 n 1, 129 n 2. See under 
Jaipur* 


Doab, the, 81 and n 2, 122 n 1, 129, 
185, 305, 316, 343, 346, 351, 354, 
365, 359, 364, 365, 377 w 6, 378 n 1 , 
386 n 5, 395, 407, 437, 444. 

Dobil, same as the town of Diwal or 
Debal, 67 w 1. 

Dow’s History of India^ 326 rt. 

Dowson’s Dictionary of Hindu Mytho* 
logy, 163 n 2, 

Dowson’s History of India, 6 w 4, 8 
n 2, \0 n and n 3, 11 nn 1 and 3, 
13 n and n 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 20 nn 
4 and 6, 21 n 1, 136 w 6, 216 n 4, 
219 n 3, 222 n 1, 264 n 1, 265 n 5, 
266 n 3, 267 n 1, 269 n 1, 450 nn 8 
and 9, 457 nn 5 and 6, 459 n 6, 460 
n 6, 461 n 9, 466 nn 5 and 7, 467 n 6, 
604 n 2, 669 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 
575 n 3, 579 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Dozy, Supplements aux Dictionnaires 
Arahes, 44 n 5, 543 n 3. 

Drachma, a silver coin of the Greeks, 
origin of the word dirham, 18 n 1. 

Drury, Useful plants of India, 173 
n 2, 303 n, 550 n 1, 627 n 2. 

Duff, Mr. Grant, 266 n 4. 

Dughlat Ka^miri, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 463 and n 6, 

Duhal, a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Dul Chain, Rao, Governor of Bhat, 
contemporary of Timur the Great, 
355 71 4. 

Dun, hill of, 438 and n 7. 

Dunkar, a Brahman poet of the reign 
of Sullan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and 
n 5. 

Durgawati, Rani, ruler of the country 
of Kara Katanka, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 554. 
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Eagle, the conetellation — , 630 and 
n 1. 

Eastern Bengal, 345 n 2. 

Eastern Rohtas, fortress, — ttohtas- 
gafh in the ^ahabad district of 
Bengal, 466 and n 6. See also 
under Rohtas-i-SharqT. 

Ebony wood, notes on, 167 n 2. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Haraadan, the old capital of Persia, 
30 n 1. 

Egypt, 22, 94, 310, 311, 321 n 3, 327, 
328. 

Egyptian ^alifahs of the House of 
‘Abbas, 810 n 2, 315, 827 n 6. 

Egyptians, the, 302 n 2. 

Elath, a port of the Red Sea, 169 n 1. 

Elements, the Fonr — , called al- 
Arlcdn^ 102 n 1. 

Elements of Arabic and Persian 
Prosodxfs Ranking’s, 607 n. 

Elias and Ross, Tdrti^~i>Ra§hldiy 69 
n 6, 103 n 8, 145 n 2, 232 n 6, 236 
n 1, 305 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 
572 n 8, 674 n 6, 575 n 1. 

Elixir of life, al-Ikstr, 340 ii 2. 

Elk, notes on the, 171 n 2, 

Elliott, Dr., of Colombo, 303 n, 

Elliott’s History of India, 16 n 2, 19 
n 4, 20 nn 1 and 4, 23 n 4, 24 nn 1 
and 5, 26 n, 27 nn 3 and 4, 29 n 
and nn 1, 3, 4 and 5, 31 ti, 32 ti 1, 
83 n 2, 34 nn 6, 7 and 8, 36 nn 6 
and 8, 44 6 and 8, 45 nn 1 and 2, 

48 71 4, 49 n. 3, 55 n 2, 62 n 2, 63 n, 
65 n 1, 66 71 2, 67 Tt 2, 73 n 2, 80 
n 3, 91 n 2, 96 w 2, 121 n 6, 122 n 1, 
127 n 2, 131 Tin 2 and 6. 135 ti, 184 
n 4, 186 nn 5 and 6, 188 nn 2 and 


6, 196 71 1, 197 71 1, 220 71 2, 222 
71 2, 228 n 1, 247 titi 2 and 4, 248 
nn 2 and 6, 249 n 6, 261 n, 252 ti 1, 
267 71 1, 259 w 6, 260 n 7, 265 ti 4, 
275 71 1, 296 71 3, 297 ti 8, 298 ti 8, 
300 71 3, 307 n and n 4, 308 ti 1, 
310 71 1, 315 71 7, 320 n 5, 323 ti 3, 
324 7171 1, 2 and 6, 825 n 8, 326 n, 
327 nn 1 and 5, 328 nn 1 and 6, 
829 7171 1 , 3 and 8, 331 ti 4, 333 nn 
2, 3 and 6, 344 n 7, 847 n 3, 355 
nn 1, 4 and 6, 356 n 5, 357 n 2, 
358 71 6, 360 71 3, 361 ti 1, 366 ti 1, 
396 71 1, 399 nn 2 and 7, 400 ti, 421 
n 8, 433 n 3, 438 nn 3 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 ti 2, 680 n 6, 682 nn 4, 
6 and 7, 683 titi 2 and 3, 685 n 7, 
686 n 6, 592 n 4, 593 n 9. See also 
under Elliott and Dowson. 

Elliott’s Races of the N.>W. Provinces 
of India, 312 ti 7, 384 n 3, 408 n 1, 
415 71. 

Elliott and Dowson, History of India, 
6 71 4, 8 71 2, 10 n and n 3, 11 Tin 1 
and 3, 13 n and n 1, 19 titi 2 and 4, 
20 n7i 4 and 6, 21 n 1, 136 n 6, 
216 71 4, 219 n 3, 222 ti 1, 264 
n 1, 265 n 5, 266 n 8, 267 n 1, 
269 n 1, 450 nn 8 and 9, 457 wti 5 
and 6, 459 ti 6, 460 n 6, 461 ti 9, 
466 nn 5 and 7, 467 n 6, 604 n 2, 
669 71 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 675 ti 8, 
679 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Elphinstone’s History of India, 20 n 4, 
27 71 4, 28 Ti 2, 29 ti and nn 1 and 6. 

Emperor Akhar, Beveridge’s, 68 ti 6. 

Enteric fever, notes on, 820 n. 

Ephesus, the seven sleepers of, 207 
nl. 
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Epiphaniiis, tiie Greek Geographer, 
169 n 1. 

Erdmann, Dr*, 353 n 1. 

Erskine’s M^^oire of Babar, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 nn 6 and 6, 609 n 5. 
Esoterics, or Batiniyydh^ a sect of 
Shi‘a Muslims, 22 n 3. 

JSsaays, Colebrooke, 332 n 4. 

Etah, district and town of, 185 n 1, 
218 n 3, 377 n 4, 410 n 4. 

Etawah, district aud town of, 325 


n 3, d7;8; 385 n 3» Se^ also under 
Itawa. 

Etymological Dictiomar^ of the English 
Language, Skeat’s, 169 n 2, 543 n 3. 

Euphrates, the, 205 n 1. 

Europus, an ancient name of the 
town of Rai in Persia, 80 n 1. 

Eve, the Mother of mankind, 200 n-, 
320 n 4. 

Evil-eye, the, 192 and nn 2 and 3. 

Exodus, Book of, 108 ti 4. 

Ezekiel, Book of, 104 n 2« 


Fadak, an estate north of Medina 
which had belonged to Muhammad, 
166 and n 6, 157 n, 631 and n 1, 
Faiq, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdud- 
Malik ibn Nuh Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2, 

Faizi, a poet of Basawar, contem- 
porary of gjiir Sii^h, 479 and n 6. 
Fakhr. chief of the BSzar at Dihli, 
in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 184. [Humayun, 462. 
FaWir ‘All, Mir, one of the Amirs of 
EaHri-nimah, popular name of the 
Jffadiqatu-l-Haqtqat, the most cele- 
brated work of the famous poet 
Sanai, 36 n 1, 66 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din ‘Amid Lumaki, the poet 
of Gilan, 138. See under ‘Amid 
Lumaki. 

Fa^ru-d-Din Amir Pad, Malik, 
Governor of Baran under Sultan 
‘Alau^i^Din Khilii* 250. 

6 


FaWiru-d-Din Jutia, Malik, son of 
l^azi Malik, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji Sultans, 274, 290, 291, 
292, 293, — receives the title of 
Ulngh Khan. 297 and n 4,-— sue* 
ceeds to the throne of Dihli under 
the style of SultSn Muljiammad 
*Adil ibn Tnghlaq Shah ( a. v.). See 
also under Ulngij Khan. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal, the Malikud- 
XJmara or Amiru-l-Umarl, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din 
Kaiqubad, of the Balbani dynasty, 
220 nn 2 and 3, 227, 229, 238, 260 
n 2. 

Fakhrn-d-Din Kuchi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Su]};3n Jalalu-d-Din 
^ilji, 238, 243. 

Fai^ru-d‘Din Kujl, Malik, one of the 
Malika of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm 
lyaltimish, 120 n 2. 

Fakhrn^*Dm Bazi, Im&m, a dootor 
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of the SJiafi^ite sect, contemporary 
of Soltan Ghiyusn-d-Din and 
Mu‘izzu*d-Dm Muhammad Sam, 73 
and ww 1 and 2. 

Fakhru-d-DIn Silfi-hdar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq ^ah, 308, 309. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk *Amid Lumaki, 
Maliku-l-Kalam, 99 and n 4. See 
under ‘Amid Lumaki. 

FalAru-l-Mulk Khwdja ‘Amid-u-Din, 
99 n 4, 138 n 1. Same as the 
above, 

FaH, a good omen, 412 n 1. 

Fallon’s Hindustani Dictionary, 528 
n 1. 

Fals, a coin of small value, from the 
liBjtm follis, 18 n 1. 

Fanak, weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 

Fanakati, the Historian, 16 n 1. 

Faqdr, vertebral of the back, 74 n 2. 

Faqdra, a vertebra of the back, 74 
n 2. 

Faqdra, a sort of waving ornament 
on the blade of a sword or else a 
notch on its edge, 75 n. 

Faqirs, various religious orders of, 
510 n 4. 

Far*, one of the two chief divisions of 
^Ilmu-l-Fiqh, 5 n 4. [and n 9. 

Farah, town of, — in Biluchistan, 420 

Farah, a town at a distance of ten 
krohs from Agra, 542. 

Farakhabad district, N.-W. R, 185 
n 1. See also under Farukhabad. 

Fara‘un (Fir'aun), the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, 137, 501. 

Farazdaq, Abu Firas Hammam ibn 
^alib, the celebrated Arab poet, 
286, 287 and nn 1 and 2. 


Farhad, the lover of KShirin, in the 
romance of KhusrU’O-Shirin, 279 
and n 3. 

Farhang-i-Anandrdj, a Persian dic- 
tionary, 596 n 6. 

Farhatu-l-Mulk, Malik Miifarrih Sul- 
tanl, Governor of Gujrat, under 
Sultan Firoz Shah. 334 and n 3, 

Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar. ^aiWi, the 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 233, 
460. See under Faridu-d-Din. 

Farid Khan, son of Hasan ^an Sur, 
original name of ^ir ^ah, 461 
and n 5, 466, 467 and n 5. 

Farid I^an, infant son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 289. 

Farid ibn-i-Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan {q. v.), 395, 400 n 1. 

Farid Tiiran, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sur, 497, 

Faridu-d-Din Gani-i-Shakkar. Shaikh, 
grandson of Farrukh Shah of 
Kabul, — a famous Muhammadan 
saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6, 
133 n, 135 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2. See 
also under Farid. 

Faridu-d-Din Mas'ud Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n 6. Same as the above. 

Farid tin, an ancient King of Persia, 
166 n 1, 435 n 2, 595. 

Farighi, a poet of the time of Huma- 
yun, 616, 617. See under Abu-1- 
Wahid. 

Farmali, Khan-i-Khanan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Buhlul and also of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 7, 
412 n 2, 414, 418. 

Farmali, Khan-i-Khanan. one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434. 

FarruM, Qakim, a famous Persian 
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poet, contemporary of ‘Asjadi, 
Ansari and Firdausi, 17 w 3. 

Farrukh Shah of Kabul, grandfather 
of ^aik^ Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n (>. 

Farrukh Zad, Sultan, ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawl, 51. 

Far^ur, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

FarukliJibud district, N.-W. P., 377 
n 3. See also undor Famkhabad. 

Faruq, or the Dircerner, a name of 
*Umar, the second Khalifah, 59 
and 71 3. 

Faryiib a town of Mawarau-n-Nahr 
(Transoxiana), 339 n 4. 

Farz, prayers enjoined in the Qur’an, 
488 71 7. [‘Ali, 557 n. 

Fdsiq, immoral man, one who opposes 

Fatehgarh, tow'ii in Farukhabud dis- 
trict, N.-W. P., 377 7h 3, 384 n 4. 

Fatehpiir, 325 n 3. See under Fath- 
pur. 

Fatepour, 80 it 5, for Fathpfir {q. v.), 

Fath IQirin, stui of A‘zain llumayuri 
i^irwani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433. 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan iiuhiul Lodi, 
418. 

Fath ^an, son of Sultan Firoz Shah, 
of tlie Tug;hlaq dynasty, 324 and 
71 2, 328, 834. 

Fath ,^an Harawi, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
403 and rm 2, 3 and 4. See also 
the next. 

Fath Khan, of Herat, v^ahzada, of 
the Amirs of SuUau Mubarak ^fib 
of Jaunpur, 361. Same as the 
above (g. u.). 


Fathabad, founded by Sulfan Maudud 
^azuawi, 47 and n 1. 

Fathabad, founded by Sul.tan Firoz 
►^ah, of the Tugljlaq dynasty, 324 
n 2, 325 a 3, 365. 

Fatbpur, otherwise known as Sikri, 
one of the dependencies of Multan, 
80 n 6, 97, 325 n 5, 363, 365, 366, 
375, 433, 442, 445, 446, 486, 508, 
535, 600. 

Fathpur District, N.-W. Provinces, 
486 n 6. 

Fatimah, daughter of the Propiieb 
Muhammad and wife of ‘All, 151 
a 5, 156 71 5, 303 7i 4, 622 7in 3 and 
4, 631 71 1. 

Fatwas, legal decisions by a Mufti 
(q. v.)y 317 71 6, religious or judicial 
rulings, 507 and a 7. 

Fazihat, QazT, or Quzi IgnomxTiy^ 474 
and 71 6. See under Qdzi Fazllat. 

Fazilat, Qazi, tlio Quzi of the army of 
Shir Shah, popularly known as Qazi 
Fazihat (</. u.), 474 and 7i 4. 

Fazlu-llah Balkhi, Malik, styled 
Qutlugh Khan, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq ^ahi dynasty, 351 
and 71 2, 

Fazlu-llah Khan’s Turkish Persian 
Dictionary^ 482 n 2, 483 n 2, 497 
a 1, 575 J, 580 n 5, 592 n 5, 596 
n 6. 

Fazz^ the first arrow in the game of 
maisir^ 369 ?i 1. 

Feri^ta. See under Firi^ta. 

Fidais, the, — disciples of the chief 
of the Muluhidah heretics, 73 and 
n 2, 122 and n 3. 

Filhandy a stratagem in the game of 
chess, 114 n 2. 
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Fiqdr, vert;ebra5 of tho bock^ 74 n 2. 

Fiqh, the two chief diyisions of, 6 
n 4. 

Firangfs, the, 468 and n 6. See also 
under the Franks. 

Firaqi, taJsballm or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyub ibn ^waja Abu-1- 
Barakit (q. v.), 633, 634, 

Firdqndmah, one of the poetical works 
of Salman Sawaji, 671 u 9. 

Firdausi, the celebrated author of the 
Shdh-ndmah, 17 and nn 1 and 8, 
32 and n 1, 88 to 2, 461 to 6. 

Firdusi, Ijakim, 17 to 3. See under 
Firdausi. 

Firishta, 10 to, 13 to 1, 16 nn 1 and 2, 
19 TO and nn 1, 2 and 6, 20 nn 1, 
2, 4 and 5, 21 to 3, 22 to 7, 23 toto 2 
and 4, 24 nn 1, 2 and 6, 25 toto 2 
and 4, 26 n and n 1, 27 toto 3 and 4, 
28 TOTO 2 and 4, 29 toto 1 and 5, 33 to 
and TO 2, 81 TO and to 1, 33 toto 2 
and 3, 34 toto 1 and 7, 36 toto 1 
and 9, 37 toto 5 and 6, 43 toto 2, 5 
and 7, 44 toto 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, 47 toto 
3 and 7, 48 toto 1, 2, 3 and 4, 49 to 1, 
60 toto 1, 2 and 3, 61 toto 1 and 3, 
52 TOTO 1, 2 and 4, 65 to 2, 56 to 1, 
63 n 1, 66 toTO 2, 4, 6 and 6, 67 to, 
69 TO 1, 72 TO 2, 77 toto 1, 2 and 3, 
95 to 8, 122 TOTO 2 and 3, 123 to 2, 
133 TO and to 2, 184 to 4, 185 toto 2 
and 3, 186 to 3, 188 toto 1 and 6, 
190 TO 2, 205 to 2, 228 to 3, 230 to 1, 
247 TO and to 4, 248 to 2, 249 toto 
* 6 and 7, 260 toto 1 and 10, 261 to 7, 
257 TO 7, 268 toto 4, 6 and 7, 259 
TO 6, 260 TO 7, 261 TO 6, 264 n 4, 265 
TOW 3y 4 and 6, 260 to 1, 273 n 4, 
274 TO 1, 298 TO 8, 300 to 8, 302 n 1, 


304 TO 1, 306 TOTO 1, 2 and 3, 307 to 
and TO 2, 308 to 2, 325 to 3, 326 to 2, 
327 toto 1 and 3, 829 toto 5 and 9, 
330 TOTO 6 and 7, 331 toto 8 and 9, 
332 TO, 333 TO 11, 334 toto 3, 4, 6 and 
7, 335 TOTO 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
336 TO 7, 337 toto 2 and 3, 338 to 1, 
339 TO 2, 342 toto 1, 2 and 4, 343 to 3, 
344 TOTO 1, 2 and 7, 345 to 2, 346 n 6, 
847 TO 2, 348 TOTO 1, 3, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 
849 TOTO 3, 4, 10, 11 and 12, 350 toto 
3 and 4, 351 nn 2, 6 and 7, 352 toi* 

6, 7 and 10, 353 toto 2, 3, 6, 8 and 9, 
354 toto 1, 6 and 8, 355 toto 1, 3 and 
4, 356 to 6, 357 to 2, 369 toto 2 and 3, 
860 toto 3 and 6, 361 to 2, 363 to 2, 
864 to 6, 366 toto 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
366 TO-TO 4 and 6, 375 to 2, 379 toto 1 
and 2, 380 toto 2, 3, 4 and 5, 881 nn 
3 and 6, 382 toto 1, 2, 5 and 6, 383 . 
TOTO 3, 6, 10 and 11, 384 toto 2 and 6, 
885 TOTO 1 and 3, 386 toto 1, 3, 5 and 

7, 887 TOTO 1, 2, 3 and 4, 388 toto 1, 
2 and 3, 389 toto 3, 4 and 8, 390 to 4, 
391 TO 2, 392 TO 6, 398 toto 1, 3. 5, 6 
and 7, 395 to 3, 896 toto 1 and 2, 
398 to, 399 TOTO 1, 3, 4 and 6, 400 to, 
401 nn 2 and 4, 402 toto 1, 4 and 5, 
403 toto 4, 5 and 8, 404 toto 2 and 5, 
405 TOTO 1 and 4, 406 toto 1, 3, 6, 6, 
9 and 13, 407 toto 1 and 4, 408 n/n 2, 
4, 6 and 7, 409 tom 2, 6, 7 and 8, 
410 TO?i 1, 3, 4 and 6, 411 toto 2 and 
3, 412 TO 2, 413 TOTO 8, 13 and 15, 
414 TOTO 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 11, 415 toto 
2, 3, 7 and 9, 416 nn 3, 9 and 12, 
417 toto 4, 5 and 9, 418 toto 9 and 11, 
419 TOTO 4, 6 and 11, 420 toto 4 and 6, 
421 TOTO 3 and 4, 422 toto 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6, 423 nn 2, 5, 6 and 11, 42 
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wn 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7, 426 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 431 n 4, 432 tiw 2, 3, 6, 7 and 10, 
433 nn 3 and 6, 434 nn 5 and 8, 
436 nn 6, 7 and 9, 438 nn 3 and 5, 
461 n 3, 466 n 6, 471 nn 1 and 4, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 484 n 4, 488 n 6, 
490 n 4, 537 n 2, 644 n 1, 559 nn 6 
and 8, 660 nn 2 and 8, 561 n 2, 
564 nn 6, 7, 8 and 9, 665 nn 1 and 
6, 666 n 13, 567 nn 2 and 9, 573 
n 3, 679 n 8, 683 n 3, 598 n 10, 
601 nn 2 and 5, 609 n 6, 624 n 6, 
625 71 3. 

Firozabad, a town on the banks of 
the Jamna, at ten miles from Dihli, 
bnilt by Sultan Firoz Shah of the 
Tughlaq dynasty, 326 and n 8, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 350, 351, 354, 
366, 359, 366, Written also Firiiz- 
abad. 

Firozabad, a fortress at the village of 
Gawin on the banks of the Jamna, 
bnilt by Firoz Shah, 327 and n 6. 

Firozabad, later name of the town of 
Panduah, 325 n 3. 

Firoz ‘All, Malik, son of Malik Taju-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Firoz 
ghah, called also Khan-i-Jahan the 
Wazir, 342 and n 2. 

Firoz Khan, ono of the Afghan Amirs 
under Babar, 444. 

Firoz ^an, son of Islem Shah Sur, 
succeeds his father under the title 
of Firoz Shah, 6 3 6, 537. 

Firoz Khan ibn Yaghrash, the Khilji, 
styled Shayista Khan (q. v.), even- 
tually becomes Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji (q. V.), 226, 230. 

Firoz Koh, capital of |^ur. See 
under Firuz-Koh. 


Firoz, Malik, son of Malik Bajab, 
same person as Firoz Shah of the 
Tughlaq ^ahi dynasty (q. w,), 302, 
316, 322. 

Firoz Naib Barbak, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sult;au Mu^iaminad 
Tnghlaq Shah. 312. 

Firoz, Rai, a contemporary of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah, of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382, 390, [636, 537. 

Firoz ^nh, son of Islem Shah Sur, 

Firoz ^ah, Sult;un, ibn Malik Kajab, 
of the Tughlaq ^ahi dynasty of 
Dihli, 301, 302, 821, 322 and n 9, 
323 and n 3, 324 n 6, 325 n 3, 
326 n, 327, 328 n 6, 329 n 2, 331, 
332, 338, 339 and n 1, 34171-1, 
344 and n 7, 347 3, 8 60, 876, 

411, 412 n 2. Written also Firuz 
Shah. 

Firoz ^ah, canal of, 325 n 3, 326 n, 

Firoz shdhi. See under tho TdriMk-i" 
Firoz- Shrlhl, 

Firuza, fortress of, 364 n 6, 376, 378. 
See under Hissar Firuzah. 

Firuzabad, on the Jamna. See under 
Firozabad. 

Firuzi Amirs, the, — partisans of the 
House of Sultan Firoz ^iih (q. v.), 
337, 345, 350, 351, 352. 

Firuz-Koh, capital of the country of 
Ghur, 60 71 2, 63 and 71 1, 68, 78. 

Firuzpur, fortress of, built by Sultan 
Firoz Shah in Sihrind, 881, 334, 
378, 489. Written also Flrozpur. 

Firuzpur, town of, 336. Called also 
Ayiiriupur as the Last city built 
by Firoz Shah. 

Firuz ^ah, Sultan, See under Firoz 
Shah. 
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Fisq, immorality, does not exclade 
Imdn (faith), 577 n. 

Follis, a Roman coin, origin of the 
word falSy 18 n 1. 

Forty Slaves of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyaltimish, 184. 

Franks, the, 543. See also under the 
Firangis. 

Frey tag, Arabic Dictionary y 509 7i 5. 

Frey tag, Arahum Proverbitty 167 n 1, 
458 n 3, 507 n 3, 580 n 1. 

Frey tag, Hamdsah, 287 n 1. 

Freytag, Mcid. Prov.y 157 ri 1. See 
also under Arahum Proverbia, 

Fulud, a Turkbacha slave, servant of 


Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah 
(g. v.)y 388 and n 2, 889, 390, 391, 

308. 

Fu-rndy in Chinese, eqnivalent to the 
Mongol Ourgdn, which means 
“ Son-in-law,” when applied to 
princes, 353 n 1. 

Furruokabad, N.-W. Provinces, 218 
n 3. Properly Farrukht'tbad. 

Furu\ one of the two chief divisions 
of ^Ilm-i~Fiqhy 5 n 4. 

Futuhu-l-Bulddn of al-Bilazuri, 11 
n 3. 

Futuhu-S’Saldfiny an historical work, 
314 and n 9. 


Or. 


Gabriel, the Angel, 58 and n 2, 93, 
106 Ti 5, 111 n, 151 n 6, 374 5, 

614. 

Gajpatis, or “ the Lords of Elephants,” 
title of the Lion Dynasty of Jaj- 
nagar, 125 n 3. 

Gakkhars, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, probably the same tribe 
as the Khukhars, 67 and 7V 3. 

Gandaba, fortress of, 28 n 4, 29 7i, 
Called also Kandama. 

Gandak river, the, — in the Gorakh- 
pur District, 409 n 5. 

Ganes, Rui, — or 

Gane^, Rai, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and ?i 8, 419. 

Ganges, the, 70 n 1, 71 n 2, 81, 82 
n 1, 84 and w, 126 n 1, 130, 132 n 3, 
185, 218 and a 3, 221 n 3, 231, 241, 


312, 343, 356, 358 n 3, 360 and n 3, 
363, 364, 377, 379, 380, 384 and 
n 2, 396, 402, 404, 400 and n 10, 
408 and 7i 5, 415 ri 7, 416 and n 3, 
459, 463, 404, 472, 541, 646. 

Ganj-Bakhsh. surname of Shaikh 
Ahmad Kliattu, contemporary of 
Sultiin Ahmad Gujrati, 357 7h 3. 

Ganj-i-Shakkar. ^aikh Paridu-d-Din 
Mas'ud, a famous Muljammadan 
Saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6, 
133 n, 135 n, 233, 362 n 2, 416 
n 13. 

Garcin de Tassy, Bheforique et Pro- 
sodic des lanques de VOrient Musul- 
maiiy 428 n 2, 605 7in 8 and 9, 606 
71 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Gardaiz, a district lyiug between 
Ghazna and Hindustan, 66 u 1. 
Culled also Kardiz, 
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Garha-Katanka, name of a country 
north of the Dakhan, 433 n 3. 

GarhT, a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala^ 
457 and n 5. 

Garmsir, a province of Khurasan. 
48, 65 and n 1, 81, 86, 573. 

Garshasp, Shah, of the first dynasty 
of Persian Kings, 84 and n 2, 85. 

Gaster’s translation of the “ Sword 
of Moses,^^ 141 n 4. 

Gate of Paradise, a narrow opening 
in a wall near the shrine of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-DIn Ganj-i-Shakkar at 
Pakpattan, 362 n 2. 

{}atildf Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard, 374 n. 

Gatwuras, the, — a tribe of the Jiits, 
122 n 1, 

Gaur, old capital of Bengal, 82 
nn 3 and 4, 88 and n 2, 458. 
Name changed to Jannatubad by 
Humayun. 

Gauria. See under Muhammad Khan 
Gauria and also Khizr Khan Ganria. 

Ghus Ahmad, of Guzarate, 357 n 4. 
Same as Sultan Ahmad Shah, the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

Gawiirs, the, — a race of gypsies in 
India, 312 and 11 7. 

Gawin, village of, — on the banks of 
the Jumna, 327 n 5. 

Gay6marth, the Adam of the Persians, 
280 n 3. [of, 330 n 8. 

Gaz, a measure of length, three kinds 

Gaz, tenth son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
61 n 5. 

Gazetteer of the Countries on the North- 
West of IndiUy Thornton’s, 567 nn 
1 and 9. 


Gelaleddin, 91 n 2, for Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangbnrni (g. v.). 

Gemini, the, 39. 

Genesis, Book of, 144 n 2, 154 n 2, 
182 n 1, 302 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Geo, one of the heroes of the Shdh- 
ndmah^ 116 n 6. 

Geography of Ancient India^ Cunning- 
ham’s. See under Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India. 

Gersiwaz, one of the attendants of 
Afrasiyub, in the Shdh-ndrnah of 
Firdausi, 180 n 2. 

Gesenius, Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
Language, J04 2, 394 n 5. 

Ghaggar river, the, 326 n. See also 
the next. 

Ghaghar river, called also the Gogra 
and Ghagra (g. v.), 222 n 3, 327, 
438. See also the Ghaggar. 

Ghagra river, the, 135 n, 223 n. See 
under the Ghaghar. 

Ghakkars, the, — a Hindu tribe, 491, 
498, 499, 500. 

Ghalib Khan, Governor of Samana 
under the Tnghlaq ^ahi dynasty, 
338, 352, 360. [465 n 6. 

QLalla-i-jawdrtj the smaller millet, 

Ghanim ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, 
262 n. 

Ghari Jfi, village of, 603 n 5. Called 
also Ghari Khii (g. v.). 

Ghari ^u, village of, on the bank of 
the river Behat, 603 and n 6. 

Gharjistan, a country between Herat, 
^or and ^aznln, 13 n 1, 22 n 2, 
63 -a 1. Called also Gharshistan. 

Gharshistan, 22 n 2. See under 
Gharjistan. 
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Ghat-i-8akun, name of a place, 288 
n 6. Called also Badra-i-Sakun. 
^anr, a province lying between 
HerSt and Gbarjistan, 43 and n 4. 
See also under ^ur and Gbor. 
Qbausnd-'Alam Pa?rat Shaikh 
Bahau-d-Din ZakariyiLi, the Mnl- 
tani, 133 and n 2. See under 
Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai. [6 n 4. 
Al-Ohdyatu fi-l-Fiqh of Qazi Baizawi, 
Ghazdly ode, 612 and n 2. 

Ghuzi Khan, son of Daulat Khnn 
Lodi, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
IbrShim Lodi, 435 n 9, 436, 437, 
438 and n 5. 

^iizi ^iin Sur, one of the Amirs of 
the Sur dynasty of Afghans, 649, 
560, 553, 658, 597, 698. 

Ghazi Mahalli, one of the confidential 
servants of lelom ^ah Sur, 487, 
488. 

(^azi Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultln ‘Alfin-d-Din ^ilji, sucoeeds 
to the throne of Dihli under the 
style of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tnghlaq Shah, 291, 292, 298, 294 
and n 4, 295, 290 and n 3. See 
Ghiyasu-d^Din Tugjilaq Shah and 
also Tnghlaq Khan. 

jQIidzi, one who fights in the cause of 
Islam, 856 n 4* 

Ghazis, the, 18. See under Olidzt. 

Ghaziu-l-Mulk, Malik Chaman of ■ 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, 396 and n 1, , 
898 . 

Ghazna. See under Qhaznin, I 

Gh aznavide dynasty, the. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 


^azni, House of, 13 n 1. See under 
the l^aznivide dynasty. 

I^azni, town of, 13 n- 1. See under 
Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, 14 nn 1, 2 and 3, 15 and n 
and nn 1 and 2, 16 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, 17, 19, 21, 22 and n 2, 23, 25 and 
4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 
and nn 4 and 5, 36 and n 1, 36, 37, 
43, 44, 45 and n 2, 46 and n 1, 47, 
48, 49, 50 and n 1, 61, 52, 63 n, 66, 
60 and n 2, 61, 62 and n 3, 63, 64, 
65, 66 and w 1, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 
and w 2, 74 n 1, 77 n 1, 78 and n 3, 
79, 80, 81, 88 71 1 , 89, 90, 167 n 3, 
187, 256, 280, 312, 328, 464 and w 6, 
667, 579, 680, 687. See Ghazni and 
Ghazna. 

Ghaznivide dynasty, the, — founded 
by Na^iru-d-Din Sabuktigin, 13 
wl, 14, 62 andn4, 63, 64 and 
n 1. 

^eias-ood-Deen, grandson of Sultan 
Firoz §Jiah Tngjilaq, 338 n 1. 
See under Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnghlaq 
§hah II. 

Ghihta, unusual use of the word by 
Badaoni, 608 n 3, 548 n 4. 

Ghilz’ai Afghans, the, 542, 544, 546. 
Ghigs Yazir, Khwaja. — Salman Bawa- 
ji’s Qafzdah in his honour, 605. 
Ghiyasi Amirs, the, — of Sultan 
Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban, 223, 224, 
231, 232, 233. [Mnghulpur, 236. 
^iyagpur, commonly known as 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Abu-l-Fath Muham'- 
mad ibn Sam ^ori, Sultan of Ghor 
and Ghaznin. 62, 63 and n 1, 64 
and nn 2 and 3, 65, 68, 71, 73 and 
n 1, 77 and n 1. 
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Ghivagg-d-Dm Balban, Sultan, of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 97, 121 and 
n 7, 124 and n 4, 126, 127, 135, 
188 , 184 andnw 1 and 4, 186, 187, 
189 n 1, 219 , 220 n 2, 221 andn 1, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228 , 231, 232, 
233. Before his accession he was 
called Ulugh Khan (q. v.). 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Hasan ChishtT, father 
of the famous saint ^waja Mu‘i- 
nu-d-Din Chishti, 70 n 2. 

Ghiylsu-d-Din ‘Iwaz, the Khali. 
Sultan of Lakhnauti and the last 
of the Mu‘izzi Sultans {q. v.), 86, 
87 and n 4. See also the next and 
under Husamn-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Khilji, Sultan, 91. 
Same as the above. 

Ghiyisu«d-DIn Mabtnud, son of 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, Sultan of Ghur and Ghaznin, 
77 and n 1. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din, son of Sultan Mahmud 
^ilji of Maiwa, 399. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Mabmud ^ah, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 
324. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, Ghori, 
Sultan. See under Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Abu-l-Fatb. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, the Makh- 
dumztida-i-Baghdadi. a prince of the 
House of ‘Abbas, the Khalifa of 
Baghdad. 311 and n 4. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Shah, the 
ruler of Oudh, son of Sultan ^am- 
su-d-Din lyal-timish, 98. 

Ghiyasu-d- Din Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 
first of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty 
of Dihli, 296 , 298, 299, 800 , 301, 
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304, 321. Before his accession he 
was called ^azi Malik (q. v.). 

Ghiyagu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah II, ibn 
Fath ^an ibn Sultan Firuz Shah. 
338 a 1, 341. 

QhiyasU' I - Lugh at, a loxicopraphical 
work, 60 n 3, 108 n 4, 142 n 1, 145 
n 1, 152 n 2, 163 n 1, 321 n 2, 617 
n 1, 621 n 5, 628 n 1, 635 n 5. 

Ghor. country of, 13 n 1, 22 7i 2, 
60, 61 n 4, 63, 64 and n 2, 65 
n 2, 68, 71, 77 ff 1, 81 and n 2. 
The name is also written f^ur and 
Ghaiir. 

Ghor, Kinp^s of, 60, 61 n 4, 63. See 
also under the C^orl dynasty. 

Ghori. fortress of, — in Ghaznin, 21 
and n 3. 

Ghori dynasty of Dihli, 64, 68, 228. 
See under Kings of Ghor. 

Qhiclf centre of a Turkish army, 439 
n 4. Also called Qul. 

Ghur. See under Ghor. 

Ghurjistan, same as ^arjistan (q. ?>.), 
22 and n 2, 63 n 1, 68. 

Ohurratu^l-Kamdl of Mir j^usrfi, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 134, 197 and 
n 1, 216. 

Ghuzz, tribe of, — a tribe of Turks 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 n 3, 291. 

Gilan, a province of Persia, 99 n 4. 

Gilaurij note on, 303 n. 

Gili, town, 260 and n 4. Called also 
Kili. 

Gir, Malik, son of Malik Qabul 
]^alifati, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 
315. 

Girai, one of the poets of the time of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din IQiilji, 266. 
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Glrat Singh, Rai, Governor of Gwatiar, 
contemporary of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 408. 

Girgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusraii in the 
Shahndmah of Firdausi, 116 and nn 
4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

Giei, a place, 548 n 3. 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, 608 n 3. 

Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, Yule 
and Burnett’s, 495 n, 543 n 3. 

Glossary on Muqaddasi, De Goeje’s, 
217 n 2. 

Gobind Chand, Raja, — one of the 
Rajas of Hindustan at the time of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 25. 

Godi river, the, 222 n 3. Called 
also the Gumti and the Kowah 
(q.v.). 

Goeje, de, Glossary on Muqaddasi, 
217 n 2. 

Gog and Magog, Wall of, 191 n 2. 
Commonly known as the rampart 
of Sikandar. 

Gogra, the, 222 n 3. Called also the 
Ghti gh ar and Gh%ra. 

Gohana, a district of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 122 n 1. 

Gokultash, one of the Amirs of Bubar, 
441. 

Golius, Dictionary of the Arabic 
Language, 509 n 6. 

Gonds, the, — a tribe of Hindus, 433 
and n 4. 

Conor, a place at 24 miles from Dihli, 
21 n 4. 

Gorakhpur District, 409 n 5. 

Gorgang, the capital of Khwarazm, 
called Jurjan by the Arabs, 23 u 1. 
See under Gurgiin. 


Gonr, country of, 456 Read Gaur, 
a name of Bengal from its capital. 

Goya, or Kanhaiya, minister and 
agent of Rai Maldeo, contemporary 
of §hir Shah, 478 and -a 7. See 
also under Kanhaiya. 

Grand Trunk Road, the, 386 n 3. 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, 
265 n 4. 

Great Laras, town, 326 n, 327 n 1. 
Called Ras by Badaoni. 

Grecian Emperor, the, 18 n 1. 

Greece, 119 n 5. 

Greeks, the, 18 ti. 1, 41 2, 75 n 2, 

76 n 1, 104 n 2, 182 n 1. 

Greonhill, Dr., 30 u- 1. 

Griffith’s Yusuf and Zuleikha, 272 
n 1. 

Giigird-i-Ahmar or Sulphur, notes on, 
340 and n 2. 

Gujarat. See under Gujrat. 

Gujerat. See under Gujrat. 

Gnjrat, 9 n 2, 12, 17 n 4, 27 n 4^ 
28. 66, 71, 89, 255, 256 w 4, 257, 
267, 274, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287» 
313, 314, 315, 324, 333, 334, 337, 
316, 354, 357 and nn 3 and 4, 379, 
389, 450, 452, 454, 456, 472, 533, 
534, 559 and n 8, 567, 697, 035. 
The name is also written Gujarat, 
Gujerat and Guzerat. 

Oulangahin, confection of rose and 
honey, 148 and n 4, 

Gulbarga, town, 311 and n 6. 

Gulistdn of Shaikh Sa‘di of Siiiraz, 
187 71 2, 467. 

Gulistana Saiyyids, the,— a family of 
Saiyyids, 584 n 3. 

Guhi’Yusuf, a red flower without 
odour, 629 n 1. 
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Gulndr tree, called also Kdrwan, 172 
n 3. 

Gulqandi confection of roses, 452 and 
n 2. 

Gulrukh. the pseudonym of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426. 

Gumtl, the, 222 n 3, 329 n 2. Called 
also the GodT and the Kownh. 

Gunguna, fortress of, one of the 
dependencies of Malot, 437 and 
n7. 

Gurdaspur, town, 383 n 8, 

G organ, town of, — the Jurjan of the 
Arabs, 37 n 7, 38, 117. See under 
Gorgang. 

Gurgan, a surname of the great Timur 
and a title applied to the sons-in- 
law of a Mughul Emperor, 103 n 3, 
353 and n 1 . 

Gnrgiion, a district of Miwat, 134 u 1, 
366 a. 

Gnrgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusrau in the 
Shuli-ndmah of Firdausi, 116 and 
nn 4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

(hmz-ydh, a term of Prosody, 627 
and n 4. 

Gurjistfin, 43 n 4, for ^arjistiin (7. u.). 

Gurkfui, a Mongol title, 103 n 3. See 
under Gurgan. 


Gurklian. or universal king, heredi- 
tary title of the Kings of Kara 
Khital, 103 n 3. 

Gurkhan of Qara Khita, the con- 
temporary of Sultan Muliauimad 
Khwarazm Shah, 71 ti 7. 

Gushtiisp, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 71 2. 

Gu^ivdra, a term of Prosody, 609 
and n 1. 

Guzarate, See under Gujnit. 

Guzernt, town of, 28 n 2, 71 n 3. 

Guzerat, province of. See under 
Gujriit. 

Guzerat, peninsula of, 27 n 4. 

Guztda. See under the TdrlMi-i~ 
Ouzida. 

Gazr-i-Ganjlna, a ford on the Jamna, 
406 n 6. 

Gwaliar, 26, 81, 89, 94, 129, 238, 239, 
246, 248, 268, 272, 273, 275, 277, 
283, 349, 361, 362, 377 and n 4, 378, 
379, 381, 384, 386, 386, 387 and 
n 8, 391, 398, 408, 410, 414 and 
n 5, 419 and nn 3 and 6, 422 nn 2 
and 3, 423 n 5, 427, 432, 433, 443, 
445, 459, 474, 489, 490, 491, 493, 
I 498,499, 512, 629, 530, 538, 540 
I 542. Tho fortress of Gwaliar is 
called also Kalewar. 


H. 

^abib Badaoni, Shaijeh. one of tho 
notable men of Badaon at the time 
of Ilumayun, 600. 

Habib Khiin Tughuji or Taghuchi, one 
of the Afghan Am irs under Sikandar 
Khan Sur (7.U.), 512, 593. 


Hablbu-llah, Mir, grandson of Mir 
Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Din the tradi- 
tionist, 589* 

Habshi, original name of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
^uri, n 2, 
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Uabuli, Rai, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mijlmrak Shah of the Saijjid 
dynasty of Dihli, 388 n 3. 

Hadah, SJhaikh, a learned physician 
of Bihar in the time of ^er Shfih 
and Islem Sii*ih, 521 n 4. 

Hadaya^i, a Mamiaivl in Hindi relating 
the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 n 6. 

Hadi, son of al-Mahdi, tlie ‘Abbasido 
Kb al if ah of Baghdad, 75 w. 

Hiidi SabzwjlrT, Haji Mnlln, author of 
tlio Sharh’i-Manziima, 181 n 2. 

Hadlqatu-l-Haqiqat wa Shari^afu-t- 
Tarlqniy otherwise known as FaMirl- 
ndmah, the most celebrated work 
of tho famous poet Sanai, 35 n 1, 
56 n 2, 57 and n 1, 60. 

tho famous Persian poet, KX) 
n, 5, 101 n 1, 121 n 3, 151 n 6, 412 
n 1, 487 n 6. 

l^nfiz Ni/am of Baduon, Imam of 
Islem »^ah, 535. 

Haft anddm, the seven members of 
the body, 165 n 2. 

Haft Aurang^ a series of seven poems 
by Manlana ‘Abdu-r-Rabman Jami, 
272 « 1. 

Haft Jufh^ seven metals melted toge- 
ther, 321 and n 2, 

Haft Khwan, the seven great labours 
of Isfandiyar in the Shdh-ndmdh of 
Firdausi, 116 ti 3, 321 and n 1. 

Haft Paikar, a poem of Shaikh Nizami 
Ganjawi, 298 n 4. 

Haft rang, a variety of the Khirl 
flower, 173 n 3. 

Haidtu-l-Haiwan, a work on natural 
history, 108 n 1, 157 n 1, l7l n 2, 
178 n 4, 191 n 3, 352 n 1. 


Haidtu-l-QuUih of Agha Muhammad 
Biiqir Majlisi, 110 nn 3 and 4, 
149 n. 

Haibat j^an A‘jjam Humayun of 
Labor, 490. See under A‘} 5 am 
Humayun Haibat Khan. 

Haibat I^an Jilwani, a subordinate 
of Snltiin ^larq of Baiana, 414. 

Haidarabad, town, — capital of IJaidar- 
abad Deccan, the Ni^-am’s domi- 
nions, 299 n 3. 

Haidarabad Deccan, the Nizam’s 
dominions, 299 n 3. 

Haidar ‘Ali, a common name among 
the ^i‘ah, 604. 

Haidar-i-Kurrar, a name of ‘AH ibn- 
Abi Talib, 93 n 4, 207. 

Haidar Khan Chaghta, 553. Same 
as Ilaidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begi (q.r.). 

Haidar IGian the Amir of Oudh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balkan, 184 n 4. 

Haidar, Mirzfi, the Mughiil. one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463, 465. 

Haidar Muhammad ^^iin Akhta 
Begi, an old servant of Humayun, 
697 and n 6, 598. See under 
Haidar Khan Chaghta. 

Ilaidar Sultan Osbak-i-ShaibanI, 592 
n 9. 

Haidar Tuni, — or 

Haidar Tunia’i, a poet of tho time of 
Humayun, 622, 623, 624. 

Haimue Baqqal, 600 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqtil. 

Haimun Baqqal, 500 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal, 

Haiyara, 532 n 2, for Daulat Khan 
Ajyura (q. v.). 
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HaiydtU'UIlaiwdnat, See under the 
HaidtU'l‘Haiwdn. 

Hajaru-l’Haiyyah^ the Bezoar stone, 
117 n 4, 118 n. 

^ajl Barqa'i, a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, of Dihli, 
311, 315, 

3a ji Ilyas, ruler of Ijakhnauti, con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
and Sultan Firoz Tughlaq. assnmes 
the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. 
309, 324, 327. 

Ilaji Khalfa, — or 

I^aji Khalifa, author of the Kash- 
fu-z-Ziinun ft Asmd'i-L~Kutuhi wa-l- 
Funurif 5 n 4, 33 n 1, 34 n 9, 35 
n 1, 49 n 3, 66 n, 2, 73 n 1, 181 n 2, 
197 n 1. 221 n 2, 222 n 1, 270 nn 
1 and 4, 272 n 1, 427 n 1, 428 nn 
2, 3, 6 and 6, 467 n 2, 521 n 5, 533 
n 1, 571 n 9, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

3aji Khiiii Alwari, 563, Same as 
JHaji Khan Sultani, Governor of 
Alwar (q. v.). 

3aji Khan Sultani, Governor of 
Alwar, one of the Amirs of Shir 
Shah and his successors, 475, 542, 
543, 546, 647. See under ^aji 
Khan Alwari. 

3aji, Khwaja, a general of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 265 n 6. 

Haji Maula, one of the slaves of 
Maliku-l-Uraara Kofcwal {q. v,), 260 
and n 2, 261. 

daji Mnlla Hadi Sabzwari, author of 
the Sharh-i-Manziima, 181 n 2. 

3aji Naib, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Qatbu-d-Din Khilji, 286, 

3aji Sa‘id §ar?arl, the envoy of 
the Egyptian Khalifah to Sultan 


Muhammad Tugfelaq of Dihli, 
310 and n 1. 

IJajib-i-Buzurg, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ma8‘ud Ghaznawi, 43 and 
n 6. 

IJajib Shaibani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi. 43 n. 5. 

Hajipur, a district of Bangala, 469. 

Hajjy the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 176, 
176 n, 480 n 6 , 623 and n 5. 

Hajjjij ibn Yusuf as-§aqafi. Governor 
of ‘Iraq and Khurasan under the 
Umayyad Khalifahs, 12 and HU 1 
and 2, 490 and n 6. 

IJakim Abu Nas^ar ‘Abdu-l.‘Aziz ibn 
Man?ur, the celebrated poet ‘Asjadi, 
17 n 8. 

^akim Ansuri, a famous Persian poet, 
contemporary of Firdausi, 17 n 3. 

Qakim Farrukhi. a famous Persian 
poet, contemporary of Firdausi, 17 
n 3. 

^akim Firdausi, the celebrated 
author of the Shah-ndma, 17 n 3. 
See under Firdausi. 

Hakim Khaqani Shirwani, the famous 
Persian poet, 339 n 4. 

^akim Sanai, a celebrated poet of 
^azni, 36 n 1, 56, 57. 

IJakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-l-'Abbas 
Ahmad ibuu-l-Mustakfi billah, 
Egyptian ^alifah of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 and n 2. See the next. 

^ukim bi-amri-lluh, Abu-l-Fatb Abu 
Bakr ibn Abil Rabi‘ Suleiman, sixth 
of the Egyptian Khalifahs of the 
House of ‘Abbas, 327 and n 6. 
See the above. 

Halajun, one of the Maliks of Suljtan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Sbah, 309. 
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Ualaku ^an, grandson of the 
Chingiz Khan, 145 and n 2, 23B. 

Haldi, township of, 409 and n 7. 

Halghat, a place, 387 n 3. 

Halin, the, — a river of the Panjub, 
356 n 1. 

Hallca of elephants, or a hundred 
elephants, 541. 

TTalkhayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hamadan, a city of Persian ‘Iraq, 
anciently called Ecbatana, 30 n 1, 
533 n 1, 

ITamadnn, a district of Persian ‘Iraq, 
30 n 1. 

Harnal, the sign Aries, 195 n 3, 626 
and n 7. 

Ha7ndsahf Frey tag’s, 287 n 1. 

Hami Tamban, or Jahl Yatmam of 
Bukhara, a poet of the time of 
Hiimayun, 618 andn 5. 

IJainTd ibri ‘Abdu-r-Rahmun, a Tradi- 
tion ist, 139 n 5. 

Ijlamld of Balkh, QazI, a celebrated 
writer and poet, contemporary of 
Sultiin Mu‘izzn-d-Din Muhammad 
Sam ^url, 76 and n 1. 

^larnld IGian, the Khds^’i-Khail of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

IJamId lyian, Vazir-i-Mamlalcat of 
Dihli, under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
401 and nn 2 and 4, 402 and 
n 4. 

ilamid Lawiki, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muljammad Tughlaq Shah, 
302. 

Hamid Lodi, Shaikh, first ruler of 
Multan, 19 7i 5. 

Hamid of Sanbal, ^aikh, the com- 
mentator, contemporary of Humti' 
3m n, 604. 


Ham Ida Banu Begam, the Queen - 
consort of Humayun and mother 
of Akbar, 560, 566, 568. 

Hamldu-d-DIn, the Amir of Koh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan *Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 261. 

Hamidu-d-Din ‘Umar ibn Mahmud 
BallAI, 76 n 1. See Qdzi Hamid 
of Balkh. 

Hamln, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under the Saiyyid dynasty, 396 

n 1. 

Uamir Dev, Rai of Rantanbhor, 
grandson of Rai Pithora and con- 
temporary of Snltan ‘Ahlu-d-Din 
Khilji, 257 and Tin 3 and 7, 263. 

Hamra, Malik, Governor of Raparl 
under Ma8nad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan 
(g. V.), 377. 

Hamza of izdfat, remarks on, 545 and 
n \0, 546 n. 

Hamza, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak ^ah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 387. 

Hamzah, son of ‘Abdu-llah ibnn-z- 
Zubair, 287 n 2. 

Handdf a Hindu Masnaivl, 333 n 6. 
See Chandaban. 

Handal, Mirza. See under Hindal. 

Handlya, a town on the Narbada in 
the Central Provinces, 517 and 
n 9, 521. Called also Hindlya# 

Hanifite sect of Sunni Muslims, 
founded by Abu Hanifah, 57 n 1, 
514. 

Hankayat, town, 423 n 6. 

HansI, district and town of, 37 and 
n 2, 70 and n 1, 98 and n 2, 248, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 364 n 5, fortress 
of, 431, 433. 
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Hansii Bhati, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Mubarak ^ah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 388 and n 3. 

Hanwantgarh , fortress of, 422 n 6, 
424 n 2. 

Haqaiqi, taMtallui or poetical name 
of the poet j^aqanl, 583 n 4. 

Haramaind- Sharif ain. the two sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, 585 
n 0- 

Haran ibn Muhammad al-^aki aah- 
^irazi, author of a Muntakhahu-t- 
Taivarikh., 11 n 1. 

yarand, a country of Hindustan, 445 
and n 10. 

ITarawi, a native of Harnt, 35 n 2. 

Harcaran, a Hindu Prince, founder of 
Banghar, 71 -a 2. 

Hardat, Governor of the fortress of 
Mirath at the time of Sultan Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi’s invasion, 24 n 1. 

Hardwiir, city of, 88, 344 n 7. 

Hari, another name of the city of 
ilartit or Herat in ]^urasan, 35 
and n 2. 

Harid, a country of Hindustan, 445 
n 10. 

Iluriri, the celebrated author of the 
Maqdmiity 348. 

Harpal Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Sultan Qufbu-d-Din 
^ilji, 283, 286 w 1. 

Harsana, a town in the province of 
Miwat, 129 91 2. 

Bar Singh Dev, — or 

Harsingh Rai, Raja of Itawa and 
Kaithar, contemporary of Khi/r 
Khiin of the Saijyid dynasty, 316 
and n 4, 359 and n 4, 361 and nn 
2 and 3, 377, 379. 


Haruman, a fortress on the frontier 
of Egypt, 321 and n 4. 

Harun ar-Ra^id, the ‘Abbusi Khali-* 
fah, 74 n 2, 75 n, 286. 

Hasan, son of *Ali ibn-Abi T*"dib, 
second of the twelve Imams of the 
^i‘ah, 151 71 5. 

Hasan ‘Ali ]^aras, Manlami, a poet 
of the time of Hnmayun, 587, 

Hasan of Bangala, ^aikh, father of 
^aildi ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 
507. 

Hasan Barsiwar-hacha, favonrite of 
Snltan Qutbu-d-Din I^ilji who 
gives him the title of ^neru Khan, 
274, 290. See nmlor J^nsru Khrin, 

Hasan Barwabacha, 290. Same as 
the above {q. v.). 

Hasan Dihlavi, Mir, a famous poet of 
Dihli, coTitemporary of Mir Khusru, 
115 71, 187, 188, 245, 2 6 9, 270 and 

n 6. 

Hasan ^aznavl, Saiyyid, a poet of 
the time of Sulpin Bahrum Shtlh 
Ghaznawi, 56 and n 3. 

Hasan Jalayer, ^aikh, King of 
Khurasan, 633 n 1. 

Hasan Kaithali, Saiyyid, generally 
known as Hasan Kangu, afterwards 
‘Alau-d-Diu Bah man Shfih, Sultan 
of the Deccan, 309, See under 
Hasan Kangu. 

Hasan Kangu, contemporary of Sult/m 
Muhammad Tughlaq ^lih, 309, 310, 
314, 327. See under blasan Kai- 
thali. 

Hasan Kanku, 310. Same as ^asan 
Kangu (q. V.). 

Hasan Kb an Miwati, of the Khan- 
zadas of Miwat, one of the Amirs 
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of the Lodi dynasty, 398, 443, 444, 
447, 470. 

l^asan Khan, an impostor of Miwat 
who pretended to be the IJasan 
Khan Miwati mentioned above, 447. 

I^asan Khan. Governor of Rapuri 
nnder Masnad-i-'Ali Khizr Khan 
{q, V.), 377, 387. 

Hasan Khan 8ur, father of Shir Shah, 
461 and n 6, 466 and n 7, 467. 

^asan, Kotwal of Ghaznin nnder 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi, 48. See 
also nnder Abu ‘Ali Hasan. 

Hasan Maimandi, Vazir of the Ghaz» 
navides, 36, 47 n 6. 

^asan, Manlana, a learned man of the 
time of Babar, 449. 

IJasan, Mir, son-in-law of Sultan 
Firoz Tughlaq ^ah, 338. 

Ilasan, Shai^, a famous surgeon of 
Panipat, 366 n 8. 

Hasan Zinjani, Shai^, Shaikhu-1- 
MashaiWi, a famous Saint of Labor, 
383 and n 6. 

Hathfi the last and most severe stage 
of the fever called Diqq, 320 n. 

Ha^t Bihisht of Mir Khusru Dehlavi, 
the famous poet, the first poem in 
his ^amaa, 134 and n 3, 142 n 3, 
269 n 6. 

HaghWf a term of Prosody, 606 n 4* 

Hastinawar, town, 266 n 4. 

Hatanpur, district, 267 n 1. 

Hatim Khan. Malik lyitiyaru-d-Din 
Sanbal, one of the Amirs of the 
Khilji dynasty, 272, 291, 

Hatim Sanbali or Sambhali, Miyan, a 
learned Doctor, 428, 606, 645. 

Hatim of Taiy, the type of Arab 
generosity, 127. 


Hatkan, town, 423 n G. 

Hatkant, — or 

Hatkanth, chief town of the Bhada- 
war district, 408 n 1, 423 and n 6. 

Hatkant, tribes of, a clan of the 
Bhadauris, 408 and Hi, 

Hatnapur, town, 266 and n 4, 267 and 
n 1, 

Hat na war, town, 266 n 4, 267 n 1. 

Hauz-i-‘Alai, an artificial lake at 
Dihli, constructed by Sultan ‘Ala- 
u-d-Din Khilji. 294 n 3. 

Hau?-i‘Khus9. a reservoir at Dihli 
constructed by Sultan Piriiz Tughlaq 
Shah, 294, 339, 344, 347 and nn 2 
and 8, 348 n 1, 356 and n 6. 

Hazaj’i-MusaTnmanf a kind of metre, 
606 nn 4 and 6. 

Hazar Dinari, a name of Malik Mfmik, 
the slave of Sultan ’Alau-d-Din 
Kkilji, 261 and nn 8 and 7, 256. 
Called also Kafur Naib. 

Hazar Sutun palace, at Dihli, 273, 
285, 288, 289, 290. 

Haztra, Mausoleum, 397 and n 4. 

Hazramaut, a province of Arabia, 
262 n, 

Ha?rat A‘lu, Taj ^an Karrani, ruler 
of Bengal, 640. See under Ttlj 
Khan Karrani. 

Hazrat-i-‘Ali, a title assumed by Shir 
Shah, 461 n 10. 

Hazrat-i-Muqaddas Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d- 
Din Safwi, of Bal^, 445. 

Heavens, Nine, 142 n 1. 

Helmund, called also the Hendmand, 
a river of Sijistan, 16 n, 

Hendmand, called also the Helmund, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 n. 

Hernclea, 586 n. 
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Herat, district and town of, — in 
Khurasan, 17, 22 n 2, 32 n 2, 34 
and nn 2 and 4, 35 and n 2 , 38 
and n 4, 42, 43 n 4, 71 n 4, 73 n 1, 
861, 609 n 6, 

Herb of grace, a name of rue from its 
supposed efficacy in exorcism, 617 
n 1. 

Herbelot. See under D’Herbelot. 

Herodotas, the Greek Historian, 23 

n 1 . 

Heroopolis, Gulf of, — the modern 
Gulf of Suez, 169 n 1. 

Hesydrus, the, — the river Sutlej, 23 
»3. 

Hiddyah-i-Fiqh, the, 428 and n 5. 

Hiddyat, spiritual guidance, 507 and 
n 5. 

Hiddekel, the river Tigris as called 
in the Bible, 394 n 5. 

^tjaz, province of Arabia, 287 n 2, 
608, 512. 

Hikmatu-l-Tshraq, Philosophia Ulu- 
mhiationis, 181 n 2. 

HilSf name of the fifth arrow in the 
game of 369 n 1. 

Himachal, mountain of, — between the 
country of Chin and Hindustan, 307 
and n 3, 316. See the Himalaya. 

Himalaya, the, 70 n 1. See also the 
above. 

Himar Kachhan, Malik, 226. See 
under Itimar Kachhan. 

Himar Surkha. Malik, 227. Bee 

under Itimar Surkha. 

HImun Baqqal, the Hindu General of 
‘Adli, 500 and n 11, 801, 637, 641, 
648, 649, 651, 652, 653, 655, 692 
n 9. Called also Humun, Haimun 
and Hoimue. 


Hind, 36 n 9, 70, 436, 691. See under 
Hindustan and India. 

Hindal, MTrza, 468, 468, 469, 462, 464, 
465, 659, 560, 667 and w 10, 674, 
578, 679, 680, 680, 687. 

Hindal Muliammad ^ah, 687. Same 
as Mirza Hindiil, 

Hindaun, town of, — in the Joyporo 
State, 395 n 3. 

Hindawiya, town on the Narbada, 
617 n 9. 

Uindlya or Handiya, a town on the 
Narbada, 617 and n 9, 621. 

Hindu Beg Quchin, Amlru-l*Umara, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 456, 
467, 471. 

Hindu CasteSf Sherring’s, 812 n 7. 
See under Hindu Iribes and 
Castes. 

Hindu dynasties of Malwa, 384 n 5. 

Hindu Mythology, Dowson’s Diction^ 
ary of, 163 n 2. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes, Sherring’a, 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4, 667 n 9. 

Hindun, town in the Jeypore State, 
396 n 3, 641, 663. 

Hindus, the, 19, 21 n 4, 22 and n 1, 
24, 34, 76 w, 79 712, 95, 120, 122 
n 1, 125 n 3, 163 n 2, 209, 235, 236, 
256, 291, 302 n 2, 306 n 2, 309 1, 

366, 369, 374, 384 n 6, 404, 432, 
443, 476, 478 and n 7, 484 n 1, 522 
n 5, 549, 661‘, 565, 635 n 6. 

Hindustan, 10, 11, 14, 16, 16, 17, 19, 
20 and n 1, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 

32, 36, 37, 42 n 2, 44, 47, 48, 61, 

52 and n 1, 53, 66, 60, 61, 62, 63, 

64, 66 n 1, 69, 70, 72 and n 4, 77, 

78, 79, 81, 84 and n, 87, 88 7i J , 96, 
98, 141, 187, 191, 196, 197, 206 n 2, 
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$19, 232. 233, 236, 249, 250, 262. 

254, 266, 272, 297, 805, 307, 310, 

316, 821, 327, 330 n 8, 333, 843, 

846, 351, 858, 369, 375, 377, 378, 

884 n 3, 386, 420, 421, 427, 436, 
443, 445, 448, 455, 466, 464, 466, 
468, 474, 475, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 486, 489, 495, 496, 498, 499, 
604, 607, 621, 622, 524, 527,629, 
633, 534, 639, 643, 547, 649, 669, 
562. 584 n 3, 688, 691, 695, 696, 604, 
611, 617, 618, 622, 624, 632, 637. 
See unrler Hind. 

llinduBtam Amirs, 444. 

Hindustani models of poetiy, 426 and 
n 1. 

Hindustani Muatims, 866. 

Hindwiln, town in the Jeypore State, 
396 and n 3. Called also Hiiidun. 

Hi^am ibn ‘Ahdu-1 -Malik, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 
13 ti 1. 

Hisham ibn al-Kalbi, an Arab His- 
torian, 74 n 2. 

IJijar Pirozah, — or 

Hi^Sr PIruzah, a fortress and town 
founded by Firoz ^ah Tughlaq, 
325 n 3, 326 n, 327 , 364, 410, 439, 
466, 594, 696, 597. Called also 
Hissar or Hissir Pirozah, 

Hi^ar-i-Nau, fort of, 186. 

Hissar, town of, 87 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 7i, 
See under ^i^ar Piruzah. 

Hissar Piroza. See under ^i?ar 
Firuza. 

Histoire des AraheSy Caussin de Perce- 
val, 12 w 1. 

History of the Caliphs, Jarrett’s, 15 
ti 4, 17 n 2, 18 n 1, 29 n 2, 671 n 2. 
See under Tarlkhu-l- fCl^ ulafd. 


History of Qujerat^ Bayley*s, 17 « 4, 
71 n 3, 264 n 6, 313 n 6, 367 n 8, 
452 n 6, 454 and nn 1 and 7, 465 
n 1, 458 n 6. 

History of India, Elphinstone’s, 20 
n 4. See under Elphinstone. 

History of KaQimtr, 8. See under 
Tdrlkfid- Kashmir^ 

History of the MahraitaSy Grant Duff’s, 
265 n 4. 

Hizabru-d-Din ^afar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of SultSn ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji. 247 n 2. 

Hodal, township of, 647 and nn 4 and 6. 

Honey, notes on, 148 n 4, 685 n 10, 
586 n. 

Hoshang, Sultan of MSlwa, otherwise 
called Alp Oan, contemporary of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 863 n 2, 384 n 6, 385 n 3, 
393, 894 and 1. 

Hoshangabad District, in the Central 
Provinces, 517 n 9, 

Hoshiarpur, town, 880 n 2, 891 n 6. 

House, People of the, — ^descendants 
of the Prophet’s family, 632 n 1. 

Hud ibn Khalid, the prophet sent to 
the tribe of ‘Ad, 263 w. 

Hudu^, explanation of the term, 
1 n 4, 2 w 1, 153 n 7. 

Hudd^ ^dtiy explanation of the 
term, 2 n 1. 

Hudii^ Zamdnl, explanation of the 
term, 2 w 1. 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 2 n 6, 
97 n 4, 113 n 1, 160 n 2, 161 n 6, 
166 n 1, 167 n 2, 176 w, 183 n 2, 
191 n 4, 200 n, 205 n 1, 216 n, 303 
n 4, 320 n 4, 856 n 4, 368 n 1, 369 n 3, 
372 n 2, 392 n 6, 420 n 8, 424 9, 
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445 n 6, 446 n 6, 459 n 472 n 6, 

480 tt 6, 481 n 8, 485 nn 1 and 
2, 488 nn 5 and 7, 510 n 4, 622 n 6, 

671 n 1, 672 n 6, 601 n, 603 n and 
n 2, 618 tt, 022 n 8, 623 n I, 636 n 2 

Huma, a fabulous bird of Rood, omen, 

57 n 2, 58 n, 60 and n 8, 77, 177, 

671 and n 8. 

Humayun, Emperor of India, 82 n 3. 

449 a 3, 464, 455, 456, 467, 458, 

459, 460, 461 and n 3, 462, 463, 464, 

465, 471, 472, 474, 530, 659, 560, 

661, 662, 563, 564 and n 6, 565 n I, 

566 and n 13, 667, 668 and n 6, 669, 

670, 571 and n 8, 572, 673 and n 1, 

574, 675, 578, 579, 580, 681, 582 
and n 7, 683 and n 3, 684 n 3, 685, 

587, 688, 689, 591, 592, 598, 694 
and n 6, 595 and n 8, 596, 597 n 5, 

698, 600, 601 and n 9, 602 and n 2, 

604, 606 n 3, 608 and n 5, 613, 618, 

619, 622, 623, 626. 

Humoyun, name of a palace at Dildl, 

344, 346. 

Hiimayun Khan, son of Mohammad 
Shah, son of Sultan FTroz Tughlaq, 

343, 347 * Succeeds to the throne 
under the title of ^Alau-d-Din 
Sikandar Shah. 

Hnmuu Baqqal, 600 and n 11, 601. 

See under Himun. 

Hunter’s Imperial Gozetieer of India, 

82 n 1, 83 n 2, 89 n 4, 95 7i 4, 121 
n 8, 125 n 1, 134 n 1, 185 n 1, 256 
n 4, 257 n 7, 265 nn 2 and 4, 266 
n 4, 293 n 5, 299 nn 2 and 3, 311 
n 3, 313 n 6, 325 n 3. 330 n 7, 346 
n 5, 865 n 1, 360 n 3, 362 nn 1 
and 2, 364 nn 2, 3 and 4, 365 n 8, 

366 n 3, 377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 


lix 

382 n 4, 883 n 8, 884 n 6, 886 n 8, 
386 nn 3 and 6, 389 n 2, 408 n 5, 
409 5, 410 n 4, 419 w 3, 422 8, 
423 n 6, 433 n 4, 437 w 8, 445 tt 2, 
464 n 6, 466 n 6, 486 n 6, 6^6 nn 3, 
4 and 6, 647 n 6, 569 iin 5 and 7, 
660 n 8, 698 n 10. 635 n 6. 

Iluiiter’s Indian Empire, 32 n 1. 

Hurls, the women of Paradise, 281, 
485 and n 8* 

Husain, son of *Ali ibn-Abi TSlib, 
third Imam of the Shi^ah, 161 n 6, 
200, 205 and n 1, 481 and n 8, 622 
and n 8, 623 and n 1. 

Husain ibn ‘AH ibn Maikal, one of 
the Amirs of SnlJ;in Mas'ud Ghaz- 
nawi, 36, 87 n 7, 38. 

Husain Arghun. See under Shah 
^usain Arghun. 

Husain Ba 9 rl the Wnzir, Khwaja, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Ghiyasn-d-DTn 
Balban, 220 n 2. 

linsain Parmall, MTyan, of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 436. 

Husain Jilwani, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Islem ^ah Sur, 494, 496, 541, 
542 and n 14, 646, 

Husain j^an ^ilzSi, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
642, 544. 

Husain ]^an, son of KJ^an-i-Jahan, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Bnhlul Lodi, 
406. 

Husain ^an, son of Mahmud Sharqi, 
of Jaunpur, 404 n 6, 405. See 
under Husain Sharqi. 

Hasain ^an, Mirza, one of Amirs of 
Humlyun, 574. 

l^usain Khan, son of Qasirn Khan, of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 689. 



I^Iasain Khan, son of Su1):an Sikandar 
LodI| 431 and n 1. 

I^usain Khan, ‘Umdatu-1-Mnlk, of the 
Amirs of Suljan ‘Alau-d-Din of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401, 402. 

I^nsaiii Kharmil, one of the Amirs of 
the ^ori dynasty, 67 and n. 

Hnsain, Malik, Tajn-1-Mnlk, nncle of 
Sulfcan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 229, 
281 . 

i^asain Ni;?amu-1-Mulk, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Snljan 
Firoz Tughlaq, 333 ti 2. 

Ijlnsain Qudsi of KarbalS, Mir, — a 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Ijlusain, son of Shnhbeg Arghun, 660 
n S, Same as Mirza Sil^k ^osain 
Arghan (q. v.), 

pnsain Sharqi, Suban, son of Sal|;an 
Mabmud of Jannpur, contemporary 
of Snlt.an Buhlul Lodi, 404 and n 
6, 405, 406, 407, 408 and n 6, 409 
and n d, 415, 416. 

ljusain Zargar of Qandahar, Qa^i, 420. 

^usainU'd'Din Uwaz, Malik, 86 and 
n 8. See IJusamu-d-Din ‘Iwaz, 

^usainu-d-Din Ughal or Ughnl Beg, 
ruler of the Doib at the time 
of SuHan Qut;bu-d-Din Aibak, 81 
and nn 2 and 3. 

yusamn-d-Din Aburija, the Mustaufiy 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mobam- 
mad Tughlaq Sliah, 308. 


l^usSmn-d-Din Barawar, Malik, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Qntba>d«Din 
Khilji, 286, 290. 

^usamn-d-Din ‘Iwaz,— or 

lJusamu-d-Din Khilii, Malik, 86 and 
n 8. Eventually becomes Bnltan 
Ghiyasti-d-Din ‘Iwaz {q, v.). 

^usamn-d-Din al-Muwazzini, Mania, 
author of a commentary on the 
MiJtahu-l-'TJtHmy 428 n 2. 

IJusamu-d-Din Tarmadi, Sfea^kh, 133 
71 2. 

Hushyar, Malik, of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 398. 

Hiity the Zodiacal sign Pisces, 195 
n 2. 

Huwa, name of the Almighty, 603 
n 6. 

Hnzail, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1. 

Hwen Thsang, the Chinese Traveller, 
882 71 4, 

Hyades, the, ad-DaharaUy 867 n 3, 

Hyarotis, the, — the river Ravi in the 
Pan jab, 23 w 3. 

Hydaspes, the, — the river Jhelam, 
23 n 3. 

Hyderabad of the Deccan, 271 n 6, 
See l^aidarabad. 

Hydraotes, the, — the river Ravi in 
the Pan jab, 23 n 3. 

Hypanis, the, — or 

Hyphasis, the, — the river Biah in the 
Panjab, 23 n 8. 


Ibak, soubriquet of Sultan Qntbn-d* 
Din of the Slave dynasty of Dihli, 
77 71 2. See Aibak. 

Ibak, slave of Sultan Qutbu*d*DTn 
Aibak or Ibak of Dihli, 89. 


I bn ‘Abbas, uncle's son of the Pro- 
phet, 199 7i 3. 

Ibn Arsalan, a relative of Snljan 
Mabmud of Ghaznin, 33 and 
n 2. 
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Tbn Agir [A^ir] Jazan, the Arab 
Historian, author of the Kamilu-t- 
TawdnMt 27 n 3, 624 and n 8« 

Ibn Baifcar, author of the Mufraddt, 
146 n 6, 172 n 2, 173 n and nn 2 
and 8, 182 nn 1 and 4, 650 n 1, 
627 w 2. 

Ibn Batuta, Travels, 67 n 1, 127 n 4, 
221 n 3, 223 n 1, 265 n 6 , 272 n$ 
307 n 4, 311 n 5* 

Ibn Hauqal, the Arab Geographer, 
30 nl. 

Ibn Khaldun, the Arab Historian, 161 
n 4, 167 n 1, 181 n 2, 191 n 2, 217 
n 5, 244 n 6. 

Ibn Khallikan, the Arab Historian, 
6 n 8 , 12 w 1, 30 w 1, 85 n 1, 38 n 8 , 
42 nn 1 and 3, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 59 
nl,7dn 1, 74 n 2, 149 n, 161 n 6, 
152 n 2, 167 n 8 , 198 n 2, 287 nn 1 
and 2, 352 n 1, 481 n 6. 

Ibn Kiilsum, one of the poets of the 
Mu^allaqdt, 109 n 4. 

Ibn Makula, the Historian, 6 n 3. 

Ibn Muljim, the assassinator of *Ali 
ibn Abi Tolib, 207 n 6. 

Ibn Kutaibah [Qutaibah], an Arab 
author, 287 n 1. 

Ibn Sa*id, the Arab Geographer, 17 
n 4. 

Ibn Serapion, the Arab Geographer, 
571 n 2. 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 633 n 1. 

Ibn ‘Umar, the island of, — an island 
of the Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Ibnu-l-‘Amid, a celebrated Arabic 
writer, 198 n 2. 

Ibnu-l-^ajib, author of the Kajiyah, 
a famous treatise on Grammar, 
428 n 6, 467 M 2, 


Ixf 

Ibrahim, Abraham of the Soriptnret, 
392 n 6. See under Abraham. 

Ibrlhim, one of the guards at the 
palace of 8uU.ln QuJibu-d-Din KhilH 
of Dihli, 289. 

Ibrahim ^an, son of Qttftb 
one of the Amirs of the Wall of 
Bangala, 470, 

Ibrahim ]^an, son of Ghlzl Khan 
Sur, one of the cousins of Sher 
SiiSh, 639, 541, 642 , 543, 644, 646, 
646, 647. Assumes the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim (q. u.), 

Ibrahim, Malik, son of Saiyyid ^asail 
Kaithali, feofee of Sulfcan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq ^ah, 309. 

Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 480 , 431 n 1, 433 
434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442 , 
443, 444, 467 and n 6, 468, 470. 

Ibrahim Mirza, son of Suleiman 
Mirza of Badakhshan. 681. 

Ibrahim, the 8aiyyidu-s-Salatin, ibn 
Suits n Mas^ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz* 
nawf, 51 , 52, 63* and n, 54 and n 1 « 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, Sultan of 
Jaunpur, 361, 863 and n 2, 364 and 
n 3, 375, 386 n 2, 393, 398, 403. 

Ibrahim Sharql. Sultan of Jaunpur. 
See the above. 

Ibrahim Sur, grandfather of Sher 
Shah. 466. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultan, 642, 648, 549^ 
650, 552, 553, 654, 592, 697. See 
under Ibrdhira Khan, son of Ghazi 
Khan. 

Ihtidd, a term of Prosody, 606 n 4, 

Idris, Malik, Governor of Rohtak for 
Mahmud gliah of the Tug||laq 
dynasty, 365 n 5, 375. 
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‘Tdii l*n?ba, the festival of Sacrifice, 
tiie chief of the Mnhatntiiadan 
festivals, 392 n 6. 

‘Ida-l'Fitr, the festival following the 
fast of Rattinzan, 392 n 6. 

‘Tdu-l-Qurban, same as *Idti-l-8zha 
(g. V.), 392 and n 6. 

‘Idu-1-Kabir, or the great festival, a 
name for ‘Idnd-azha {q. v ,) , 392 n 2. 

‘Idu-?.^aghir, a name for ‘Idn-l-Pit.r 
(q. V.), 392 n 6. 

Ignorance, Time of, the ages preced- 
ing the advent of Islam, 441 n 2. 

thddd, special ceremony of mourning 
by widows, 802 n 2. 

Ihdnat, miracle contrary to the inten- 
tion of a prophet, 626 w. 

l j, town of, 476 and n 6. 

ljma\ theological term, 636 n 2 

l k, town of, 476 n 5. 

Ikdala, a fortress of Bangnla, after- 
wards called Azadpur, 324 and n 6, 
329 and n 1 , 

Ikdala, the islands of, 329 n 1. Same 
place as the fortress of Ikdala (q.v.), 

Ikhla§, name of a Surah in the Qur’an. 
See under Suratn-l-lkhla$. 

Ij^rdjdtt 1*^ the sense of taxes, 316 
and n 1. 

Ikhtiyar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Mahmud Shah of the Tughlaq 
Sjiahi dynasty, 366, 380. 

Ikhtiyar Khan, grandson of Malik 
Daulat Yar of Kanpila, of the 
Amirs of the Tughlaq dynasty, 363. 

Ikhtiyar ^an, Governor of Samana 
under Khi?r Khm of the Saiyyids, 
366 n 4, 

IkhtiySru-d-DIn, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 243. 


Tkhtiyaru-d-DIn Altuniyah, one of 
the Maliks of Sult.Rn giamsu-d-DIn 
lyaltimish, 121 and nn 6 and 7, 
122 and nn 1 and 2. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Dln Beg Birlas, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Ghiyag-u- 
d-T)In Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Ikhtiyarn-d-DIn Itkin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu^d-DIn 
lyaltimi^, 122, 128 n 1. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-DIii Sanbal, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of the Khiljl dynasty, 
272, 291. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn, son of Shavistg 
Khan, otherwise Saltan Jalalu-d- 
DTn Khiljl, 227. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Dm Tangras, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Shaman. d- 
Din lyaltimish, 186 n 5. 

the Elixir of life, 340 n 2. 

Ilahabas, the modern Allahabad, 
otherwise called Praytg, 416 and 
n 6. 

Ilahpur, one of the dependencies of 
Rantanbhur, 410 and n 3. 

Ilak ]^an, son of Bughra Khan, 
called Ilak-i-Na?r, King of Mawa- 
rau-n-Nahr, 16 7i 2, 20 and nn 2 
and 4. 

Ilnk-i-Na?r, King of Mawarau-n- 
Nahr, 16 n 2. See the above, 

Ilaq Surtaq, name of a place, 669 
n 8. 

Ildighiz, fiirst of the Atabaks of Azar- 
baijan, 168 n 3. 

Ilhanpur, town of, 410 w 3. 

Illichpur, town of, 237. 

Illuminati, a sect of philosophers 
called Ishraqiyah, 181 n 2, 

*llmaiu4>ma*dnl wal haydn, 428 n 2. 
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llmas Beg Uliigh Khan, brother of 
SnlJiSn *Alau-d-Dm 232, 239, 

240, 241, 242, 247. See also under 
Ulugh Khan. 

'llmu-l-hayan^ 428 n 2. 

*Ilmu>UFiqh, See under Fiqh. 

Il shudan^ to become submissive, 674 
n 6. 

Ilyas Haji, Malik, contemporary of 
Sultan Muhammad and Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, assumes the title of 
Sultan Shamsu'd-Din as ruler of 
Lakhnauti, 809, 324, 327. 

Ilyas, Khwaja, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 641. 

Ilyas, Malik, of the slaves of Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 852 and n 6. 

*Imad KhSn Karrani, of the Afghan 
Maliks of Bangala, 540, 641 . 

‘Imadu-d-Din, Maulana, translator of 
the Rdjd-tarangini into Persian, 
8 n 3. 

*Imnda-l-Mulk, a court-servant of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din j^ilji, 239. 

*Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Abu Bakr Shih of the Tughlaq 
dynasty, 343, 344. 

*Imadu-l-Mulk, Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah. 
887 , 388, 389, 390, 391, 392. See 
also under Maljmud Hasan. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk Sarfcez-i-SultJni, 
Malik, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ^ah, 302, 
314 and n 2, 

Imam, Priest, 368 n 2, 472 and n 7, 
672 n 6. 

Imam Bukhari, the celebrated author 
of Sabibu-l-Bukhari. a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and n 3. 


Imamiyah, a sect of ^i^ah Muslims^ 
672 n 6. 

Imams of the Shi'ah, Twelve, 672 
and n 6, 626 n 3. 

Imams and Saiyyids of Omdn, 
Badger’s, 167 n 2. 

Imdn, Faith, 677 n, 636. 

Imanabad. town of, founded by 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 62. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, Hunter’s, 
36 n 10, 82 rm 1, 3 and 4, 83 n 2, 
89 n 4, 95 nn 4 and 7, 12 1 n 8, 125 
nn 1 and 3, 134 n 1, 186 n 1, 218 
71 3, 221 n 3, 266 n 4, 257 n 7, 265 
nn 2 and 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 6, 299 
nn 2 and 3, 311 7m 3 and 6, 313 n 5, 
325 n 3, 330 n 7, 381 n 3, 346 n 5, 
355 n 1, 360 n 8, 862 nn 1 and 2, 
364 nn 2 and 3, 365 n 8, 366 n 3, 
377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 382 n 4, 
383 n 8, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 386 nn 3 
and 6, 389 n 2, 408 n 6, 409 n 5, 
410 n 4, 419 n 8, 422 n 3, 423 n 6, 
437 a 8, 445 n 2, 454 n 6, 466 n 6, 
486 n 6, 617 n 9, 646 nn 3, 4 and 6, 
547 n 6, 659 nn 5 and 6, 660 n 8, 
598 n 10, 636 n 6. 

In* dm, reward, 596 n 6. 

Indari, town, 305. 

Indarpat, township of, 325 n 3. See 
under Indrapath. 

India, 12, 13, 17 w 4, 20 n 4, 28, 43, 
84 n, 144 n 1, 256 n 4, 265 n 2, 301, 
312 and n 7, 362 n 2, 411 n I, 420 
n 8, 494 n 11, 690 n 6. See also 
under Hind and Hindustan. 

India, Map of, in Keith Johnson’s 
Atlas, 419 n 6, 420 n 5. 

Indian Atlas, the, 81 n 4. 

Indian Empire, Hunter’s, 32 n 1. 
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Indor, fortress of, 385. 

Indra, the Hindu god, 294 n 4. 

Indrapath, a township outside Dihll, 
294 and nn 4 and 5, 295 and n 9. 
See also Indarpat. 

Indraprastba, original name of the 
township of Indrapath {q, n.), 294 
n 4. 

Indri Karnal, pargana of, 424 and 
n 3. 

Indus, the, 20 n 1, 23 3, 67 n 1, 

72 n 2, 128 and n 3, 249, 320 n 5, 
363, 858 n 6, 436, 465, 529, 560 n 8, 
567, 691, 692, 698. 

Infidelity, the origin of ^addwat in 
religious matters, 676 w 6, 677 n. 

Introduction to Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, Ly all’s, 99 n 6. 

Iqbal jOian, chief cavalry commander 
under Hnmayun Shirwani. 

484. 

Iqbal Khan Malloo, one of the Maliks 
of the Firuz ghahi dynasty, 129 7i 2, 
361 and n 6, 864, 366 and 5, 367, 
369, 860, 361, 362, 86 8 and n 1. 
See also under Malloo Khan. 

Iqbal Khan, called Ba|)mata*l)ahi, 
one of the Amirs of Islem §hah, 
627. 

Iqbalmand, the Mughul, invades 
Multan in the xeign of Sulfcan 
*Alau-d-Dm ]^ilji, 262 and n 3. 

Iqbal Mudbir, the name which Mir 
^usru gives to Iqbalmand, the 
Mughul, (q. V,), 262 n 3. 

Iqlim Khan, one of the Maliks of the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 365 n 7. 

Iqfa^ grants of land, 687 and n 7, 
597. 


*Ir«, name of a certain piece at the 
game of chess, 479 and n 7. 

*Irak. See under 'Iraq. 

Iram of the Columns, a fabulous city 
in Arabia, 261 n 6, 262 n, 263 n. 

Iran, the native name of Persia, 86, 
180 n 2. 

‘Iraq, country of, 12 n 1, 16 «, 61, 64, 
91, 206 n 1, 279 n, 287 n 2, 810, 
443, 466, 466, 466, 481, 504, 505, 
668, 571 n 2, 672, 676, 678, 624, 
632. 

‘Iraq, Persian, 30 n 1. 

Iravati, name of the Ravi in Sanskrit, 
23 n 3. 

Irshdd, spiritual guidance, 607 and 
n 6. 

Ir§hdd-i-Qdzi, the, 621 and n 6. 

‘Isa, Jesus Christ, 207, 369, 372, 628. 

‘Isa Khan Hajjab, one of the Amirs 
of ghir ghah, 472, 486, 489, 513. 

‘Isa Khan Lodi, Governor of Patiali, 
a cousin of Snlfan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2, 413. 

‘Isa Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 

• of ghir ghah, 486, 487, 488, 489, 
492, 493, 494, 541. 

‘Isa ]^an Sur, one of the Amirs of 
Islem ghah, 495. 

Isaac of the Scriptures, 488 n 6. 

I^dbah, the, — a biographical diction- 
ary of the Sahdhah or Companions, 
672 n 1. 

Isaiah, Book of, 474 n 1. 

Isfahan, district and town of, 30 and 
w 1, 86, 173 n, 279 w. See also 
under Ispahan. 

Isfandiyar, of the first dynasty of 
Persian Kings, 103 n 2, 116 9 i 3, 
176, 321 n 1. 
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Isfirain, a town of ^urnsin in the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur, 60 
n 2. 

Isfirar, a city of Khurasan. 50 and 
n 2. 

Ishaq, one of the palace guards of 
Sultan Qatbu-d-DIn Khili'I, 289. 

^I^q-Ndmah^ one of the poetical 
works of Hakim Sanal, 56 n 2, 

I^raqi philosophy, the, 181 and 
n 2. 

Iskandar Sultan Oshak, of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 463, 592 and n 1, 
694. 

Iskandar Sur, Sultan, 643, 696, 697. 
See under Sikandar Sur. 

Islam under the Arabs, Osborn’s, 157 
n 2. 

Islam J^un, son of A‘zam Khan 
Hianayun ^irwanl, of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433, 434. 

Islam Khan Lodi, called also Sultan 
§hah, Governor of Sihriud under 
Khizr j^an of the Sayyid dynasty, 
380 nn 3 and 4, 383 n 11. 

Islam Khan, Mubashir Chap, the 
Vazir, one of the Maliks of Muham- 
mad ghah ibn Flroz Shah, 345, 
846. 

Islam ^an (Islem ghah) Sur, son of 
Shir Shfih, 493 and 7h 12. 

Islam Shah, sou of Shir Shah, called 
also Islem Shah (q-v.), and Salim 
Shah (q. v.), 456, 477 and n 5. 

Islands of the Blest, the, 130 n 1. 

Islem ^an Sur, afterwards Islem 
Shah (q. v.), 485. 

Islem Shah, son of Shir Shah, of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihll, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 
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493 and n 2, 495, 498, 499, 600, 601, 
502, 504, 505, 506, 613, 614, 616, 

617, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 628, 

524, 625, 626, 627, 628, 629, 630, 

632, 633, 634, 635 and n /, 636, 

637, 638, 541, 642, 683, 688 and 
n 1, 593. See also under Salim 
Shah. 

Isma‘il (Ishmael), 139 n 6, 392 n 6. 

I8ma‘il Fath, one of the Amirs of 
hundreds of Daulatabnd, rebels 
against Sulfan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shfih, 314. 

Isma‘il Khan LubanT, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and n 3. 

Isma‘il ^an, son of SulJ;an Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Ismail Malik, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 391. 

Ismail, son of Sultan Na^iru-d-Din 
Subuktigin, 16 and n 1. 

Ismiiil gafawl ^usaini, Shah of 
Persia, 449, 570, 672 n 8. 

Ismu-Ua^za^n, the most holy name of 
God, 603 n 6. 

Isria ‘A^aiiyah, called also the Ima- 
mlyah, a sect of the SJii'ah, 672 
n 6. 

Ispahan, same as Isfahan (g.r.), 80 
n 1, 34 w. 1, 682 n. 

Israel, 303 n 2. 

Israelites, the, 169 n 1, 302 n 2. 

Israll-i-Beghu, chief of the Turko- 
mans at the time of Sulf.an Mas'ud 
Ghaznawl, 38 and n 3. 

Istidrdj, miracles performed by infi- 
dels, 625 and n 6, 626 n. 

Utighfdr, formula of, 651 and n 2. 
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tgiihfdr, pwer of recollection, 427 

n 6. 

Jffildhdtu-UFunun, the, 4 n 1, 6 ?i 4, 
81 w, 142 n 1, 146 « 1, 162 n 4, 163 
n 1, 193 n 1, 874 nn 6 and 7, 614 n 
2, 625 n 6, 626 n. Full name jKoflfe- 
ihdi Iffildhdtid^FunUn, 

Jstiqdmatt a term of Astronomy, 374 
n 7. 

liawah, district and town of, 834 and 
n 4, 346 and n 4, 847, 869 w 4, 360, 
862,879,880, 381, 886, 891, 403, 
406, 410 and n 4, 413, 481, 443, 444, 
463, 647, 666, 692. Called also 

. £tawah {q, v,). 

Itimar Kachhan, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sulj;an Ghiyasu-d-DIn Bal- 
ban, 220, 226. 

Itimar, the Mnghul, one of the Gen- 
erals of Chingiz KhSn, 188 and n It 
189, 221. 

liimar Burkha, Malik, one of the Bal- 
bani Amirs, 227, 228. 

lyal-timigh, Salj^an Bbamsn-d-Din 
Aba-l‘Mu^a£far, of the Slave dynas- 
ty of Dihli, 10 n I, 88 n 3, 89, 96, 
121 and n 4. See under Shamsu- 
d'Din lyal-tiroish. 

lyal-timis^, origin of the name, 88, 
89 and n 1. 

Isad Yar, fifth son of Su1j;an Mas^ud, 
son of Su^an Mal^mud Ghaznawi, 
44 n 2. 

J^^hdr-umuzmarf 605 and n 9. . 

*lzzu-d-Dm Balban, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of the ghamsiyah SuU&ns, 
124 and 3, 126, 130. Called also 
^IzzU'd-Din Balban-i-Buzurg {q»v,), 


and 'J2za-d-DIn Balbann-EaBhfd 
Khan (q. e.). 

‘Izzu-d'BIn Balban-i-Buznrg, or tke 
elder, 124, 125, 129. See the 
above. 

‘Izza*'d-DIn Balban-i-Kashlu 

one of the Maliks of the Shamsivah 
Susans, 124 n Sy 180. See under 
‘Izzn-d-Din Kashlfi Khan. 

*lzza-d-Din lyaz, one of the Maliks 
of the ^amsijah Susans, 120 and 
n 8. Called also *Izi&a-d-Dm Ka« 
bir Khan Ayaz {q. r.). 

‘Izzu-d-Din Jani, one of the Maliks of 
Snltan S]^amsa-d-Dln lyal-timigh, 
87 and n 3. 

‘Izzn-d-Din Kabir ^an Ayaz, Malik, 
98 and n 2. See noder 'Izzn-d* 
Din lyaz. 

*lzzU'd-Din Kashlu ^an, Malik, 131, 
182 and n 4, 133. See under ^Izzu- 
d-Din Balban-i-Kaslulu Khan. 

*lzzu-d’Din Khalid Khani. one of the 
poets and munshis of the time of 
Firoz g[hah, 832 and n 2. 

*lzzn-d-Din Muhammad Salarl, one of 
the Maliks of the ghamsiyah Sul- 
j^ans, 98 n 2. 

‘Izzu-d-Din Tugha Khan, one of the 
Maliks of the ghamsiyah Sultans, 
125. 

‘Izzu-d-Din YahyS, A^^amu-l~mulhf 
one of the Maliks of Snl^an Muham- 
mad Tughlaq ghah, 302, 808. 

‘IzzQ-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khafi or Jani, one of the Maliks of 
SulJian ghamsu-d-Din lyal-timigb, 
94 and n 3. 
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Jabal Satir, a hill near Mecca, 149 n, 
168 a 1. 

Jabhan, town, 358 ii 6. 

Jacob, the Patriarch, 302 n 2. 

Jacat. See under Yaqufc. 

JaegiTj land held in fief, 120 «. 8. 

Ja‘far, the Barmecide, Wazir of Ha- 
run ar-Rashid, 286. 

Ja‘far ]^wandi. See under Shah 
Ja'far KhwaudT. 

Ja'far $adiq, one of the Imams of the 
^?ah, 110 n 4. 

Ja‘far, son of Sulaimin ibn *ATi ibn 
^Abdu-llah ibn al-‘AbbaB, a prince 
of the ‘Abbasides, 74 n 2. 

Jafi, a tribe of the Arabs, 6 n 3. 

Jagjiar Beg SaljuqT, contemporary of 
Sultan Maudud Ghnznawl. 49 n 4. 

Jahangir Beg the Mughul, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 469. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 461. 

Jahan Nnma, a palace and a fortress 
at Dihli, 343, 346 and n 1, 354 and 
n 1, 361 and n 1, 386 and n 1. 

Jahanpanah, one of the three oities 
of Dihli, 361 n 1, 866 n 1. 

Jahan Shah, Amir, one of the generals 
of Timur, 368 n 6. 

Jahi Yatman, of Bukhara, a poet of 
the time of HuraSyun, 618 and n 6, 
620, 622. 

Jahi Yatmiyan, 618 n 5. Same as Jahi 
Yatman (q. v.). 

Jahi-i-Yatminan, 618 n 5. Same as 
Jahi Yatman (q. v.)* 

Jabiliyat, or time of Ignorance, the 
pre-Islamio age, 99 w 6, 441 n 2. 

Jahir Dev, the Raja of Narwar, 129 
and n 4. See under Ghahar Ajari, 


Jahiriya, uncle of K^usru Khan Baii- 
war, t!ie favourite of Sulftan Qutba- 
d-Din Khilii. 289. 

Jahjar, town, 351. 

Jahjar river, the, 825 n 3, 326 
and n, 

Jahtara, name of a place, 414 and 
91 3. 

Jai Chand, a Zemindar of Chartfili, 
at the time of Sultan IbrShim 
Lodi, 431 n 4. 

Jai Chand of Jannpur, 364 n 3. 

Jai Chand, Rai, Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabu-d« 
Din Ghuri, 70. 

Jailiun, tho, — or Oxus, 27 and n 1, 37 
n7, 38, 71, 670 n 7. Called ateo 
the Jiliun (g. n.). 

Jain architecture, 635 n 6. 

Jaipal I., ruler of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of SultSn Mahmud Ghaznawu 
15, 18, 19 and 9i 2, 20 and n 4, 22 
n 6. 

Jaipal II., son of Anandpnl, grandson 
of Jaipal I, the ruler of Hind, 21, 
22 and n 6, 26. 

Jaipur, district and town of RSjputa- 
na, 93 n 1, 120w4, 129 2, 21QQn2, 
See under Jeypore. 

Jaisalmir, district and town of Raj- 
pntana, 298 and n 7, 465, 662, 563, 

667 91 1. 

Jajarmi, one of the poets of the time 
of SuRan Jairdu-d-DIn Khilji, 245. 

Jajnagar, called also Jajpur, capital 
of Orissa, 86, 126 n 3, 186 and n 8, 
299 and n 2, 829 and n 6, 330,' 
348. 

Jajpur, on the Baitarani in Orissa, 
125 n 3. Same as Jajnagar (g. u.). 
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Jala, baldness of the fore part of the 
head, 616 and n 2, 

Jalalobaa, called also Arail, a town 
near Allahabad, 416 n 4. 

Jaldlf greatness, 616 and n 6, 616. 

Jalal of Badaon, Miran Saiyyid, one 
of the learned men of the tipio of 
Sultiin Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jalal Bhim of Agra, Mulla, contem- 
porary of ^aikh ‘Alai, 515 and n 3, 
616. 

Jalal Khan Jalu, one of the Amirs of 
ghir Shah, 486 n 7, 489 n 9. 

Jalal Khan Jilwani, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah, 486 and n 7, 489 and 
n 9. 

Jalal ^an Lodi, son of Mahmud 
Khan of Kalpi, one of the Aimrs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 422 and nn 
4 and 6, 437. 

Jalal Khan Luhani, son of Sultan Mu- 
hammad of Bihar, 468, 469, 470. 

Jalal Onn, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi of Jaunpur, 404 n 6, 405. 

Jalal Khan Miwatl, contemporary of 
the Saiyyids of Dihli, 375, 391. 

Jahll ^an, son of Shir SJhah, original 
name of Islem Shah Sur, 466, 457. 

Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 423 and w 2, 4 80 , 431 and n 1, 
432, 433. 

Jalal Thira of Agra, Mulla, 615 n 3, 
616. See Jalal Bhim. 

Jalali, township of, 411, 412 w 2. 

Jalalu-d-Danlat, title of Amir Muham- 
mad, younger son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin, 29, 33. 

Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah, Sultan, 507, 
525. Same as Sul.tan Jalalu-d-Din 
gliilji, (q.v.). 


Jalalu-d-Din Jani, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Bul^an Na§iru-d“Din Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 132. 

Jalfilu-d-Din Kilsani, Qizi, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyah dynasty, 
126 71 2. See the next. 

Jalalu-d-Din Kashani, Qa?.i, 123, 234. 
See the above. 

Jalalu-d-Din Khilii. Sul|;an, whose 
name was Malik Firoz and his title 
Shayista Khan (r/. r.), 185, 226, 2 30 
and n 1, 231, 239, 240, 248 , 244, 
245, 247 and w, 248, 249, 507, 525. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mahmud Diwan, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
686 and n 4. 

Jalfilu-d-Din Mangburni, Sultan, son 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 91 and nn 1 and 2. 

Jalaln-d-DIn, son of Sultan ghamsii-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 124, 125, 131. 

Jalfilu-d-Din, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430. See under 
Jahil ^un, son of Sultan Sikandar. 

Jalalu-d-DIn, Sultan, title assumed 
by Muhammad Khan Sur, Governor 
of Bangala 552. 

Jalalu-l-Haqq wa-^ Shar‘ wa-d-DIn 
al-Bul^ari, Shaiyi, a famous Saiy- 
yid, 376. 

jrdamukhi, idol temple of, in Nagar- 
kot, 331 n 9. 

Jalandhar, town of, 342, 382 and n 4, 
390, 391 and n 5, 592 and nn 6 and 
7, 593. 

Jalesar, town of, 343 n 3, 346 n 5, 
377 and n 6, 407 n X. 

Jaljin Bhati, Kai, Governor of the 
fort of Bhat, at the time of Timur’s 
invasion, 355 and n 4 . 



Jfvlor, fori of, 262, 2C6. 

Jalwur, town, 379 n 2. 

Jam, a town of Khurasan, 32 n 2, 
272 n 1. 

Jam, the ruler of Thatha, 332 and 
n 6, 333 and n 4, 592 n 9. 

Jama‘at, technical sense of, 026 and 

11 2 . 

Jamfil fOian of DihlT, one of the 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jamiil IG^an Mufti, MIyan, one of the 
learned men of the time of Islem 
Shah, 506. 

Jamal Khan Sarang-IGianI, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
470, 

Jamal IHian, one of the Amirs of 
Sull.rui Sikandar Lodi, 406, 467. 

Jamal, Shaikh, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and n 2. 
See the next. 

Jamall, Shaikh, — or 

Jam all Kanbawl of Dihll, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest (»f the ‘Ulamsi 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411 and n lU, 429, 466 and 
n 9, 

Jamfilu-d-DIn Abl ‘Umar ‘Usman bin 
‘Umar, commonly known as Ibnu-1- 
Hajib {q-v.), 428 n G, 467 n 2. 

Jamalu-d-DIn of IlansI, Shaiklx, a 
celebrated saint, 322. 

Jamalu-d-Din IsfahanI, the poet, con- 
temporary of Khaganl. 339 n 4. 

Jamalu-d-Din, Mir, the traditionist, 
contemporary of Babar, 449. 

Jamalu-d-DIn Muhammad, surname 
of Salman SawajI, the poet, 571 
and n 9, 633 ii 1. 


Jamalu-d-DIn Muljamtnad al-UfI or 
‘Anfl, author of a Tazkira and 
other works, 33 ti 1. 

Jamalu-d-DIu Sadr AstarabudI, Mir* 
contemporary of Ilnraayun, 625. 

Jamalu-d-DIn Ydqut, the Abyssinian, 
Chief Amir under Sultan Ka??Iyah, 
120, 121 and n 2. 

JamI, Mnlla Nuru-d-DIn ‘Abdu-r-Rali- 
man, the celebrated author and 
poet, 32 and n 2, 270 n 4, 272 and 
n 1, 429, 588. Called also by the 
title of Maulawl Makhduml ‘Arif. 

Jdmi^iL^l-AlcJibdy' of ShniWi ^aduq, 139 
n 5. 

Jdmi^U’l'-lIikdydt of Muhammad Ufl 
of Morv, 29 n 1, 33 1, 220. 

Jayni^u-r-Ra^hhil, 8 n 2. See the 
mi^u-i-Tawdrlkh of Kashldu-d-Din. 

JdmVu-UTaxvdr'iMi of llnshidu-d-DIn, 
8 w 2, 73 n 2, 307 n 4. See the 
Tdrlkh-i-Iiathtdl. 

Jamua, the, 343, 354, 355, 356 and nn 
1 and 5, 357, 360 n 3, 364, 377 n 6, 
385 n 3, 386, 387, 393, 396, 406, 
408, 439, 444, 551, 555, 610. See 
also under the Jumna and Jamuna« 

Jamshid, ancient king of Persia, 108, 
176, 201, 405, 454, 569, 613. 

Jainmoo. See under Jamun. 

Jammu. See under Jamun. 

Juinu, kingdom of. See Jamun. 

Jamu, river of, — the Jhelum, 360 
n 1. 

Jamun, country of, 19 n 2, 349, 360 
n 1, 358 n 6, 383, 384 n 1. Called 
also Jam moo, Jammu and Jamu. 

Jamuna the, called also the Jann or 
Jon and the Yamuna, 23 n 3. Se0 
under the Jamna and the Jumna, 
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Jaiid? (JunaulT), the Wazir Niznmu-l* 
Mulk, of the Amirs of Sultan Sham- 
su'd-Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 
and n Ik 

Janhtir, fortress of,— in Jaunpur, 415 
and n 2, 416 n 4. 

Janjuhah, one of tlio two tribes in- 
habiting the Jud hills, 128 n 3. 
Jannat AshTyam, invades Hindustan, 
547. 

Jannatiibad, new name of Gaur the 
capital of Bangfda, so called by 
Humayiin, 82 n 3, 468. 

Janoha, a tribe of the Hindus, 600. 
Jfinpanir, fortress of, 455 and n 1. 
Janur, town, 379 n 2. 

Japhet, son of Noah, 61 n 6 , 147 n 1, 
231. 

Jnrin Manjhur, the country of Siwie- 
tan, 249 and n 7, 

Jarrett’s Ain-i-Alcbari, 13 n 1, 14 w 3, 
17 n 4, 23 n 3, 25 n 6, 27 n 4, 28 n 

2, 34 w 6, 36 n 10, 48 n 1, 52 n 3, 
62 w 2, 65 n 1, 69 nn 2 and 5, 71 w 

3, 72 n 4, 76 w, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 

5, 84 n 2, 87 n 1, 91 w 2, 92 n 2, 95 

n 5, 124 n 4, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 130 

n 1, 133 n and «. 2, 142 w 1, 193 n 

1, 236 n 2, 248 » 2, 249 n 5, 264 w 

6, 265 nn 2 and 5, 266 n 4, 304 n 4, 
330 ft 8, 332 n 6, 357 n 3, 380 n 2, 
384 n 3, 410 n 4, 416 n 7, 416 nn 3 
and 13, 417 w 7, 420 w 5, 422 n 3, 
425 n 2, 439 w 2, 636 n 6, 546 n 7, 
557 n 3, 673 n 3, 687 n 7, 688 n 4, 
690 w 6. 

Jarrett’s History of the Caliphs, 12 n 2, 
16 n 4, 17 w 2, 18 n 1, 29 n 2, 571 n2. 
Jartaiill, a famous city of Mawas, 386 
and n 5. 


Jasrat Khakar,— or 

Jasrat Khukar, son of Shaikhs KhS- 
kar, contemporary of the Saiyyids, 
381 and n 5, 382 and nn 2 and 5, 
383 and n 3, 384 n, 390 and n 4, 
391, 399. 

Jasrat ^ai^S, 382 and n 5. SamO 
as the above (q, v.). 

Jaidmansi, Sanskrit name of the nard 
or Indian Spikenard, 374 n. 

Jats, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 29 
and n 4, 121, 122 n 1, 129 n 2. 

Jauhar, essence, 397 n 3. 

Jauhar or Juhar, a rite of self-sacri- 
fice, 397 and nn 1 and 3. 

Jauhar, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Suh-in Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 
314. 

Jauharan, a term of Muslim theology, 
614 n 2. 

Jaun, the, — a name of the river Jum- 
na, 23 n 3, 24 n 4. Called also the 
Jon {q, V.), 

Jannan, original name of Sultan Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq Shah, 329 n 2. 

Jaunanpur, origin of the name Jaun- 
pur, 329 n 2. 

Jaunpur, town of, 185, 829 and n 2, 
348 n 10, 359, 361, 363 and 2, 
364 and n 3, 387 n 2, 400, 403 and 
n 7, 404 and n 2, 408, 409 and n 8, 
411 71 2, 413, 414, 415, 417, 420 and 
n 8, 430, 444, 445, 446, 451, 456, 
467, 469, 467, 471 and w 1, 477, 
608, 552. 

Jausa, — or 

Jausah, a village on the bank of 
the Ganges, 459 and n 4, 462 and 
n 3. 

Jauz, 536. See under Jauzu mdsil. 
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Jauzhar^ the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and n 1. 

Jauzu miKilf or Datura, a narootio and 
intoxicant, 535 and n 2. 

Java, 303 n. 

Jawdhirii'UKhamsa^ the,— name of a 
book, 459 n 2. 

Jawalamukhi, an idol temple of Ka- 
garkot, 331 and n 9. 

Jawalapur, for the ford of Miapur on 
the Ganges, 131 n 1, 

J awdn^dTj — or 

Jawdngulj left wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Jawdn, the small variety of millet, 
649 and n 14, 

Jawazahrf the bead and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and n 1. 

Jazari, Ibn Asir, author of the Kami- 
lu-i-Tawdrilch, 624 n 8. 

Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, an island of the 
Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Jerusalem, 105 n 2, 151 n 2, 368 n 1, 
613 n. 

Jesuits, the 130 n 1. 

Jews, the, 30 n 1, 279 n, 600 n 9. 

Jeypore State, the, 395 n 3. See 
under J aipur. 

Jhaban, town, 879 n 2. Probably 
Jhaln {q. v.) is intended. 

Jhaln, a city near Rantanbhor, better 
known as Naushahr, 267 and n 1, 
259, 283, 379 and n 2, Called else- 
where Chhain (q. v.). 

Jhajhar, town of, 325 n 3. 

Jhalawan, a district of Biluohistan, 48 
n 4. 

Jhelam, the, — or 

Jhelutn, the, one of the rivers of the 
Pan jab, 19 w 4, 23 n 3, 44 n 0, 89 


n 5, 128 n 3, 356 n 1, 892. Galled 
also the Jhilam. 

Jhilam, river, the, 44 n 6. See tho 
Jhelum. 

Jhllani, town of, 389, 390. 

Jhilam, a District of the Fanjab, 437 
n 8. 

Jhosi, a town near Allahabad, 415 
n 4. 

Jhunjhnu, a town in Rajpntana, 69 
n 2. 

Jidjer, the,— the river Jahjar, 825 
n 3. 

Jigili, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdn-r-Rah* 
man, the of Samnrqand, 

169 w. 

Jihad, holy war in defence of Islam, 
293 and n 4, 356 n 4. 

Jihdd», the two — , 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-UAhbar, or the greater war- 
fare, 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-l’Af^ar, or the lesser warfare, 
I9I n 4. 

Jihun, the,— the Oxus, 38, 46 n 2, 166 
and n 1, 209, Called also the Jui- 
hun (q. V.), 

Ji Ji Anagah, wet-nurse of Prinoo 
Akbar, 568 n 6, 

Jilauddr, an attendant to run beside 
the horse, 603 and n 3. 

Jildu, a Turki word in the sense of 
in^dm or reward, 696 n 6. 

Jir, 693 n 0. 

Jirm, the separate members of the 
body, 630 n 6. 

Jirm-i-Qamarf rays of the moon, 680 
and n 6. 

Jital, an imaginary division of the 
dam, 499 n 3« 

Job, Book of, 198 n 2, 630 n 4, 



Jodhpur, a city of Rajputiiia, 379 n 1, 
612, 563. 

Jodhpur State, in Rajputana, 379 
n 1. 

John, St., the Gospel of, 146 n 6. 

Jomanes, the, — a name of the river 
Jumna, 24 ti 6. 

Jon, the, — a name of the river 
Jamnna or Jumna, 24 and n 4, 
26, 541. See also the Jaun. 

Jones, Sir William, 76 n. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 89, 115 and 
n 2, 217. 

Joshua, the son of Nan, 873 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 186 6, 191 n 3, 324 n 6, 

326 n 3, 326 ti, 646 nn 1, 3 and 7, 
609 n 3. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 n 2, 33 n 1, 47 n 2, 69 n 1, 87 
n 1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 116 n and n 3, 
141 71 4, 330 TV 7, 479 tv 7, 671 

71 2. 

Jud hills, the, 128 and n 3, 186, 186, 
221. See also under the Koh-i* 
Jud, 

Jud tribe, the, — one of the two 
tribes inhabiting the Jud hills, 128 
71 3. 

Juhar or JauhaT', a rite of self-sacri- 
fiee, 897 n I, 422, 476. 

Juki Bahadur XJzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askari, 568 ti 1. 

Juldhaf a weaver, 628 w 1. 

Julduj a Turki word in the sense of 
i7v*dm or reward, 696 tv 6, 

JMgttj a dale, 438 tv 7. 

Julius Caesar, 76 n. 


Jumlatu’l-Miilk, chief finance-minister 
of the State, 625. 

Jumna, the, 24 Tin 4 and 6, 122 tv 1, 
220, 227, 228, 231, 235, 244, 325 
and n 3, 326 and n, 327 n 6. See 
also under the Jamna. 

Juna ]^an, or Jumin IQian, Governor 
of Shamsabad under Sultan Mah- 
mud ^arqi, 403 and nn 4 and 6, 
404 TV 2. 

Juna Shah, or Junan Shfih, KhdnH^ 
Jahdn, son of Malik Qubul, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 333, 336 ti 5, 337 n 7. 

Junaid, the famous Mul;animadan 
Saint, 69 ti 1, 

Junaid Birlas, Sultan, of the Amirs 
of Babar, Governor of Karra and 
Manikpur, 439, 446, 408, 409. 

Junaidi, the Wazir Nizamu-l-Miilk, 
of the Amirs of Sultan Shiimsu-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 and 
TV 1. 

Jundi (Junaidi), the Wazir, 120 and 
TV 1. See the above, 

Junubi, — or 

Junfini Bada khsh i. Maulana, the enig- 
matist, one of the poets of the 
time of Hnmiiyun, 606 and tv 6. 

Jupiter, notes on the planet, 78 and 
n 2, 151 n 4, 154 n 4, 630 n 2. 

Jureah canal, the, — a canal leading 
from the Sutlej, 325 n 3. 

Jurjan, the capital of Khwarazm. 
23 7i> 1, 34 n 2, 52 n 5. Called also 
Gargang. 

Jurjan, Sea of, — the Caspian, 163 

n 1. 
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Indent. 

K, 

Ka*bah| the, 12 n 2, 07 n 4, 868 n 1, 

684, 686, 612, 613 w, 624. 

^[ahakf 622 and n 1. 

Ka'batniii, the Temples of Mecca 
and Jerusalem, 151 H 2. 

Kabir, Amiru-hUmari Malik Muba- 
rak, of the Amirs of the Tughlaq 
SIi®bi dynasty, 842 and n 1. 

Kabir ^an Sultani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyal-timish, 98 and n 2. 

Kabul, territory and town of, 13 H 
14 n 3, 46 ti 1, 49, 132 n 6, 369, 

888, 890, 435, 486, 443, 446, 448, 

466, 466, 600, 601, 630, 669, 667, 

668, 673, 676, 676, 678, 679, 680, 

681, 682 and n 7, 684 and n 3, 685, 

690, 691, 604, 617, 618, 032. 

Kachha, one of the fords of the 
Jainna, 406 n 6, Called also Kichd. 

Kachhan, Malik, called Itimar or 
Hiniar, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Balban, 220, 220. 

Kadba, name of a country, probably 
Garha-Katanka, 433 n 8, 

Kaethar, the district of Rohilkhand, 

131 n 4. Called also Kaitbar 
Katihar, and Kaithal (q, u.). 

Kdf, 616 n 6. 

Kdjir, a Non-Muslim, 676 n 6, 677 n, 

Kdfiyah of Ibnu-l-I^ajib, a famous 
treatise on Grammar, 428 and n 6, 

467 and n 2. 

Kafsh *Ali, a common name among 
the ghi'ah, 604. 

Kaftan^ cutting or cleaving, 615 
n 5. 

Kafdr Hazar Dinari, name of Malik 
Manik, slave of Sultan ^Aldu-d-DIn 

10 


SSI ftnd nn 8 and 7, 2561. 
Called also Kafur Naib (g. ir.). 

KSfur Ndib, called Hazir Dinar!, 
name of Malik Manik, slave of 
Snltan *Alau-d-Dm Khilii. 251 and 
nn 8 and 7, 266 and n 1. 

Kahjf SiiratU’l’f name of a Chapter 
m the Qur’an, 207 n 1. 

Kahfu-d-Daiilat wa-l-Islim, one of 
the titles of Sultan Mal;^mud of 
Ghnznin, 29. 

Knhi, Mnulmui Qnsim, a poet of the 
time of Humfiyun, 684 and nn 1 
and 8, 601 . 

Knhi Kabuli, Miyan, 584' n 2. Same 
as Mauldnd Qasim K&hi, ses the 
above. 

Kahwar, town of, — now known ns 
Shnnieabttd, N.-W. P., 877 and n 8. 

Kaikaus, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 43 n 1, 216. 

Kai Kdus, son of Mu‘izzu<*d-DTn. Kai- 
Qubad of the Balbani dynasty, 227, 
230 n 1. Same ae Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Kai Kilua. 

Kai ^usrau, one of the ancient 
Kings of Persia, 116 w 4. 

Kai IQinsru^ son of sul^dn Muliam- 
mad, son of ^iyasu-d-Diu Balban, 
213, 219, 220 n 2, 222, 224. He 
was called by the title of Khusru 
I^dn. 

Kai Qubad, Sn11(Rn Mu‘izzu-d-Din, 
son of Sultan Nu^iru-d-Din Bnghra 
Khan* of the Balbnni dynasty, 135 
n and n 1, 213, 219, 220 and n 2, 
221, 224, 230 w 1. 

Kaiqubad, one of the ancient Kings 
of Persia, 595. 
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Indea. 


KaiqnbSd, son of Salman Muhammad, 
son of Ohiyami-d»Din Balban, 213. 

Eairwin or Qairawan, the ancient 
Cyrene, in the province of TuniSi 
167 n 4. 

Kaithal or Katihal, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 121 n 8, 
131 and n 5, 294 n 6. 

Kaithal, the country of Kaithar 
(g. v,)t 385 and n 9. 

Kaithar country r tha district of 
Bohiikhand, 185 and n 2, 336 and 
nn 6 and 9, 859 and n 4, 365, 875, 
877, 379, 880, 884, 385, 887. Called 
also Kaethar (g. v.), Katihar or 
Kateher and Kaithal. 

Kaithar, the xivO^ of, 387. 

Kaitharis, the, 186 and n 8. 

Kaiumours (or KaikSus), son of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 230 n 1, 

Kaiwan, the planet Saturn, 582 n 1. 

Kajaky the hook in the game of qahac 
anddziy 621 n 5. 

Kajwi Khatri. a prot^g4 of the Muba- 
rak gh^hi family, 893 and n 3, 894. 

Ka^kf or Cakes, origin of the name of 
Ka'ki (g. v.), 92 n 2, 

Ka^ki, a name of the famous saint 
Khwaja QutbU'd-Din Cshi, 92 n 2. 

K31a Bhar Mnhmmad Farma- 

II, nephew of Sull&n Buhlul Lodi, 
411 n 2, 413 n 13. 

Kala Bhar, or Kala Pahir, brother of 
Sikandar Sur (g. v.), 544 and n 1. 

Kalan Beg, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of Blbar, 439, 448 453, 455, 456, 
462, 465. 

Ealanor or Kalinor, fort of, 805, 324, 
383 and n 8 . See also Kalanur. 


Kalinur, town of, 436, 437. See also 
under Kalanor. 

Kaldn laanf,— or 

KaLdn-waty a Hindi word meaning a 
singer or musician, 557 and n 1. 

Kala Fahar. See under KI15 BhSr, 
brother of Sikandar Sur, 

Kalapani, the, — a river lying between 
the Jumna and Ganges, 860 and 
n 8, 386 n 8. Called also the 
Kali Nadi or Kalini (g. u.). 

Kallrchal, mountains of,— the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Kaldwanty a singer or musician, 557 
n 1. See Kaldn^-wat, 

Kal Chandar, governor of the fortress 
of Mahawnn on the Jon, at the 
time of Mahmud of Ghaznin’s inva- 
sion, 24 and n 6. 

Kalewar, fortress of, 95, 268 n 4. 
Same as the fortress of Gwuliar. 

Kali, the goddess, 484 w 1. 

K allchar, for the fortress of Kalin jar, 
461 n 4. 

Kalidasa, the famous poet, 95 6. 

Kali Kabuli, MIyan, 584 n 3. See 
under Kahl Kabul!. 

Kalikavartta, town, 24 n 6. 

KalUah and Damnah, the famous 
book of Fables, 66. 

Kalimah, the Muhammadan creed, 
446 and n 6 , 447. 

Kali Nadi, the, 360 n 3, 878 & 1. 
Called also the Kalapani (g. t?.), 
and the Kalini (g. v.). 

Kalindl, the, 378 n 1. Same as the 
Kali Nadi (g v.). 

Kalini, the, — a river between the 
J umna and Ganges, 360 n 3, 378 n 
1, 386 and n 8. See the Kali Paul. 
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Kilinjar, fortress of, 25 and n 6, 2B, 
36, 36, 451, 471 and n 8, 481 n 5, 
482, 480. 

Kali Paul, the, — a name of the river 
Biah, 251, 386 n 8. See the 
Kalini. 

Kali-Sind, the,— a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 386 n 8. 

Kalpi, district and town of, 876, 393, 
894, 408, 409, 411 n 2, 414, 422 n 
4, 423, 430, 481, 443, 446, 463, 626, 
641, 648, 640, 662, 656. 

Kamal Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Snitnn Mnbarak §hah of the dynas- 
ty of the Saiyyids, 384. 

Kamal, Rai, governor of Tnlannd!, 
882 n 1. Same as Kamaln-d-DIn 
Mubin {q, r.). 

Kamalu-d-Daulah Sherzad, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Ibra- 
him Ghaznawi, 66 and n 2. 

Kamalu-d-Din, a proUgS of Muham- 
mad ^nh, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 338. 

Kamahi-d-Din ‘Ali ^ah Quraishi, 
grandfather of ^aikh Bahau-d-Diii 
Zakariya, 183 a 2. 

Kamilu-d-Dlii Garg,— or 

Kamalu-d-Din Kark, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan *Alaa-d-Din 
Khilji, 265, 267, 282. 

Kamalu-d-Din Mubin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Piruz gli«hi dy- 
nasty, 362, 362, 382, and n 7. 

Eamalu-d-Diu Naib-i-Lashkar, 893 
and n 1, Bee under Kamalu-1- 
Mulk. 

Kamalu-d-Din, Qazi, — one of the 
Qazis of Saltan Na?iru-d-Dm Ma|;ji- 
mud Shih of Dihli, 128 n. 


Kamalu-d-Din ^adr-i-Jahln, QSzi,— 
one of the Qo^is of Sultin Mu|^am- 
mad Tngljlaq ghah, 818. 

Kamalu-d-Din gufi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Qntbu-d-DIn Khilji, 291, 

Kamllu-d-Din Snlaiman, son of Far- 
rukh Shah of Kabul, 132 n 6. 

Kamiilu-l-Mulk, Maliku-sh-Sharq. the 
Ndib'i-La§hkarf one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak gjiah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 393 and n 1, 396, 896, 
897, 398. 

Kamangar, Maulana Zainu-d-DIn 
Mabmud, of the Naqsl^bandi 
ghai^s, 688 and n 4 

Kamil ji-t-TdrlMti ~ or 

Kdmilu-UTawdria of Ibn Asir Jazari, 
a general History, 624 and n 8. 

KamMidhy 688 n 4. 

Kamran, country of, 83. 

Kimran Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 600, 
601, 602, 603, 667, 674, 578, 679, 
680, 581 and n 3, 682 and n 7* 688 
and n 684 and n 8, 685, 686, 
688, 606 n 3. 

Kamran Mirz§> grove of, — outside 
Labor, 494. 

Kamrud, country of, 84 and n and n 
I, 86, 87, 186. 

Kanbhayat (Cambay), in Gujarit, 
811 n 3, 464 and n 6, 

Kaubu, gliaij^ Sama‘u-d-Dm, one of 
the Ulama of the time of Sultin 
Sikaudar Lodi, 411 and n 9. 

Kandama, fortress of, called also 
Gandaba, 28 n 4. 

Kandarkhi, township of, 646. 

Kandhu, one of the Maliks of Snltin 
^usain g l | arqi of Jaunpur, 416 n 9. 
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Kaiigra, town, 331 n 8. 

Kangu Khatri, a jprot^gS of the Muba- 
rak Shahi family, 393 and n 3, 396. 

Kanbaiya, one of the names of Krish* 
na, 478 n 7. 

Kanbaiya, minister and agent of Bai 
Maldeo, the ruler of Nagor and 
Jaunpur, 478 and n 7, 479 and n 6. 

Kanhar Dev, governor of the fort of 
Jalor in the reign of Sultan *Alau- 
d-Din Khilji, 266, 

Kani, a coin, 87 n 1, 

Kanf, name of a place, 648 n 3. 

Kanjui Khatri, 393 n 3. See under 
Kajwl Khatri. 

Eanpilab, town of, 81 and n 4, 185 
and n 1, 363, 377 and n 4, 384, 
407. 

Kansa, Raja, of Mathra,—- the enemy 
of Krishna, 24 ti 6. 

Kant, town in the Shahjahanpiir Dis- 
trict, N.-W.P., 646 and n 3. 

KSntbar, country of, 185 n 2. See 
Kaitbar. 

Kantit, one of the fords of the Gan- 
ges, 416 and n 3. 

Klnt-o*Golah, country of, 646 and 
n 8, 698 and n 8. 

Kanya, or Kanbaiya, minister of Rai 
Maldeo, 479 and n 6. 

Kanz-i‘Fiqh, the, — a work on Muls^am* 
madan Law, 645. 

Kapak, the Mughul, invades Multan 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilil. 262 and n 3. 

Kapanak, a felt garment, 628 n 1. 

Kapisthala, the village of Kaithal 
{q. V,), 121 n 8, 

Karachi, 67 ti 1. 

Karachi district, 660 n 8. 


Karachil, mountains of,-— the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Kara-Kanka, or Garha-Katanka, 
country of, 433 and n 3. 

Kara-Katanka, country of, 433 and 
n 3, 554. Called also Garha Katan- 
ka (g. V.). 

Kara Khital. the, 108 n 3. 

Karamanians, the, — a sect of false 
religionists, 30. 

Karamaty a miracle performed by a 
pious person, 626, 626 il. 

Karan, Rai, of Gujerdt,— contempo- 
rary of Sultan *A15u-d-DIn Khilji, 
265, 256. 

Karasu river, the, 360 n 3, 386 n 8. 
Same as the Kala Pan! or KtilinI 
(q. V.). 

Kara wan, a province of Central Asia, 
43 « 4. 

Karbala, town of, 206 and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 628 n 6. 

Kardiz, a district lying between 
Gliaziia aud Hindustan, 66 and n 1. 

Knrimu-l-Mulk Auhadi, Malik, bro- 
ther of Shams Khan Auhadi of 
Baitlna, 378. 

Karmat (Qarmat), founder of the 
Karmatian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 nl. 

Karmatians, the, — an heretical sect 
founded by Karmat (Qarmat), 21 
and n 1 , 66. 

Karnal, town of, 121 n 8, 325 n 8, 
326 w, 827 n 3. 

Karndma, record of deeds, 605. 

Kdrndmah-i-BalMi one of the works 
of Qakim Banal, the famous poet, 

66 712 . 

Karpattan, town of, 85 n I, 
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Karra, distriofc and town of, — on the 
river Ganges, 125 and Hi, 129, 
221 andnd, 229, 281, 232, 2dG, 
237, 238, 239, 241, 243, 247 n, 249, 
258, 328, 329 and n 3, 330, 335, 
341 n 1, 349, 411 n 2, 416 and n 7, 
432, 433, 434, 468. 

Karra Manikpur, district of, 411 n 2. 

Karraui Afghans in Baiigala, the, 
641. 

Kas, fortress of, 670 n 7. See under 
Kash. 

Kasam Kur, same as the town of 
^amsabad, 232. 

Kash, fortress of, otherwise known 
as Nakhshab in Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
670 and n 7. 

Kashghar, country of, 443, 448. 

Kti^if, enigma on this name, 450. 

Kashlu Khan, title of Malik ‘Izzn-d- 
Din Balban-i-Buzurg (q. v.), 130. 

Kashmir, 8, 20, 22, 26, 36 and n 1, 
381, 383 n 2, 465, 495, 498, 500, 
530 and n 5, 589. 

Kashmir pass, the, 22. 

Kashmir Siidls (Shawls), 689 and n 7. 

Kashmiris, the, 22, 465, 496, 600« 

Ka§h§}idf, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an by az-Zama khsh ari. 
28 n 1. 

Ka ^hf^ hdf Iftildfydti-l-Fununt 4 n 1, 
bn 4, 31 n, 142 n 1, 145 n 1, 162 
n 4, 163 n 1, 193 n 1, 374 nn 6 and 
7, 614 n 2, 625 n 6, 626 n, 

Katahf a bamboo shaft, 637 n 2. 

Ka|auba, one of the dependencies of 
Patna, 415 n 3. 

Kateher, the district of Eohilkhand, 
185 n 2, 359 n 4, 408 n 4. See 
under Kaithar. 


Katehr, country of, 408 n 4$ See the 
above. 

Kath, catechu, 302 n 6, 

KatJba’hdsJky 537 and n 2, 

Kdtibi, a poet of the time of Sulxiu 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 246. 

Katihal, a village in the vicinity of 
Dihli, 121 and n 8. 

Katihar, country of, 181 n 4. See 
under Kaithar. 

Katit, Olio of the fords of the Ganges, 
416 and n 8. 

Katlu, original name of Khan-i-Jahnn 
Malik Maqbul or Qubul (g. u.), 
337 n 7. 

Katoch, the Rajput kingdom of, 882 
n 4. 

Kausar, name of a river in Paradise, 
3 n 1, 485 and n 2. 

Kawal Ghtikkar, one of the 

Amirs of Isleiri §hah, 490, 491, 

Kawaran, the, — or 

Kawars, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 
122 and n 1, 231 and n 5, 493. 

Keith Johnson’s Royal Atlas, 417 n 7, 
419 n 6, 420 n 6 , 667 n 1, 670 
n 7. 

Kelardjek, mountains of, — the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Kerauli, town, 420 n 5. 

Kerbela, town of, 205 and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 623 n 6. 

Kegh, a town in Bokhara (Mawarau* 
n-Nahr), 670 n 7. 

Ketu, one of the Daityas in Hinda 
mythology and in astronomy the 
descendiug node, 163 n 2. 

Khaberau, a district of KhuTSsan^ 
43 n 2. 

Khaf.—or 
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gliiff, a difiiriot and town in Khorn- 
Ban, called alio j^awaf, 609 n 6. 
g^afi, ghai^ Zaina-d-Din, one of the 
poets of the time of Babar and 
Humayun, 609 and n 6. 
ghafi, Zaina-d-Dm, a famous saint, 
609 n 6. 

Khaibarig, the, 214. 

Khniribad. a town built by Sol^an 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 62. 
ghairu-d-Din Khan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Khijpr Khan and Mu- 
barak ghah of the Siiiyyid dynasty, 
880, 390. 

Khairu-d-Din Tu^,jfa, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 386. 
ghaizuran, a cemetery at Baghdad. 
69 n 1. 

ghajand, a town in KhnrSsSn. 88 
n 4. 

Khaki, author of a Muntak&ahu-t’ 
Tawarikli, 11 w 1. 

Khalifa. Amir, prime minister of 
Babar, 461. 

ghttlifahs, the Four rightly-gnided, 
3 and n 6, 128, 161 n 3, 166 and 
n 2, 626 n 1 

Khalifahs of Baghdad, the, 17. 

Khalil, Shaikh, of the descendants of 
Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar. con- 
temporary of gher ghah, 460, 482. 
ghali^kol, town of, 356 nn 1 and 8, 
ghali? Kotali, town, 865 « I, 

^alj, etymology of the name, 230 
and n 4. 

Khali, son of Yafis, son of 
(Noah), 231. 

Khalj, tribe, See under Khilj. 
Khallikan. See under Ibn Khallikan. 


Khamartnsh, commander-in-chief of 
Khwilrnzm at the time of Salman 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 23. 

Khambat (Cambay), 45 i n 6. See 
Khambhat. 

Khambhat the pool of Mahadeva, 260 
n 4, 454 n 6. 

Khambhat, a port of Gujerlt, 266 n 
4, 454 n 6. 

Khamta of Amir Khusrii. a collection 
of five of his works, 269 and n 6. 

l£j\amsa of gljfti^ Nizami, 269 n 6, 
298 n 4. 

ghamush, Malik, a name of Malik 
Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
uncle’s son of Sultia ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 283. 

Khan, title of the subordinate princes 
of the Chaghatai and other Ohin- 
gizi lines, 145 n 2. 

Khdnazdd. a slave born in the house, 
334 n 1. 

ghandhar, fortress of, 446. 

Khandi Rai, brother of Rai Pithur4, 
the ruler of Ajmir, 69, 70. 

Khan-i-‘Alam, governor of Miwat,-— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

ghaii-i- A*zam, title of Saiyyid Khan, 
son of Saiyyid Salim— one of the 
Amirs of Mubarak ghah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 

Khan-i-Buzurg. Qaan-i-Mulk, SuRan 
Muhammad, son of SulJjSn GhiyS* 
su-d-Din Balban, 217. 

Khan-i-Ghazi, Sult;an Muhammad, son 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 
191. 

Khan-i-Jahan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 406, 407. 
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Klian-i-JahnDy Ijtnsain J^an, ibn-i- 
Khaii-i-Jahan* one of the Amirs of 
Sul.t.aii Buhlul Lodi, 407, 411, 410* 
Called Khin-i-Jahan Lodi. 

Khan-i»Jahan Juna or Jiinan Shah, 
son of Malik Qnbul or Maqbul, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
fihah Tughlaq, 833, 836 and n 6, 
887 and n 7. 

Khan-i^Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 407, 
411, 416. 

Khan-i-Jahnn Lodi, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 436. 

Khan-i-Jahau Luhani, Governor of 
Rapri, — one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430 and n 7. 

ghin-i-Jahan, Malik Firuz ‘Ali, the 
Wazir, son of Malik Tiiju-d-Din, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
filiiih, 342 and n 2. 

Khand-Jahan. Malik Qubul or Maq* 
bfil, the Vazir, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Firoz Shah, 824, 828, 333, 
837 n 7. 

Khan>i-Jahan. Malik Sarwarud-Mnlk, 
— one of the Amirs of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 895. See under Sarwa- 
ru-l'Mulk. 

Khand-Jghsn. Malik Shahik Barbak, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Kai- 
qiibad Balbani, 221. 

Khan.i-.Tahan. the Yazir, 336* See 
under Khau-i-Jahan Juna Shah. 

Khand-Jahan. the Yazir, 833. See 
Kban~i«Jahan Malik Qabiil. 

Khnn-i-Jahan. the Wazir,— one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz ^ah, 342 
and n 2. 


]^an-i>^anSn BairSm Khan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humiyiin, 447. 
Bee under Bairam Khln. 
Khan*i-KhanSn. son of Danlp^t Kh »n 
Lodi, 436 and n 9, 486, 437. 
]^an-i>]^anan*i.Dih1i, on© of the 
Amirs of BultSn Sikandar Lodi, 
411 n7. 

KhSn«i.Khsnan Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Snltan Sikandar Lodi, 
411 and n 7, 412 n 2, 414, 418. 
j^in-i’^hanEn Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim, son of. 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 434, 
Khand«Khonin I^usEmu-d-Din Bara- 
war, brother of Khnsru £han fiara» 
warbaoha, 290, 293, 296. 
ghan-i-^amin, son of Sultan Jalala« 
d-Din Khilji, 231, 232, 233, 
ghan-i-Khanan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419. 

ghand-ghanan, Malik Buhlul Lodi, 
afterwards Sultan Buhhll, 402. 
Khan-i-ghanin Mnn^im ghan, one of 
the great Amirs of Hnmayun, 562. 
ghan-i-ghanan Sarwani, Governor of 
the fort of Banthanbur, 476. 
Khand- Shahid. Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Sultan ^iyasn-d-Din Balban, 
187, 188 and n 2, 199 w 8, 206 n 2, 
219, 220 and n 2. 

I^and-Zaman ‘Ali Qnli Shaibani, son 
of Haidar Snltan Osbakd-ghaibani, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
692 and n 9. See under *Ali Quli 
ghan. 

ghanpal, a township in the Doab, 
407 w 1. 

ghans, a Chinese Fmperor, 858 n 1. 



Khaiiwah> a township in the vicinity 
of Baianaj 549* 

yhanzada race, the ralers of Miwat, 
866 n, 398, 447. 

Khilgan. title of the supreme sove* 
reign of the Moguls, 146 n 2, 282 
and n 6. 

g]^|qan Manuchihr, fijiirwan fihah, 
patron of the poet KhSganl. 683 
n 4. 

^SqanT, the famous Persian poet, 
137, 339 n 4, 683 and n 4, 684 n. 

KhiqanI gbirwaiii, l^aklm, 339 n 4 . 
See the above. 

fChdrd^ brackish water, 846 n 2. 

Kharlbabad, City of Ruin, 893. 

gharas, Maulana ^asan ‘AH, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
687. 

Kharazat, shell for polishing, G20 n 1. 

Khdri, brackish water, 346 2, 

ghar-i-‘Aqrab, a name of the planet 
Mara, 195 u 1. 

gharijis, a sect of Mulj^ammadan 
heretics, 157 and n 2. 

Khdr-i^Muahaildn, a thorny tree, 624 

n 1. 

Kharisur, country of, 468 n 2. 

Kharku, the chief of Kaithnr at the 
time of Sul tin Firoz gh^h Tughlaq, 
835 nn 6 and 7. 

ghartang, a villege near Samarqand, 

6n 8. 

Khas. a fragrant grass, 411 n 1, 

Khas Khas tatties, 411 nl. 

Khdss-uKhaiL Chief of Cavalry, 439. 

ghatampur. See under the town- 
ship of Kura ghatampur. 

KhatS. See under Khita. 

Khatani musk, 426. 


ghathai, the country of Khiti 
(Cathay), 143 n 147 n 1. 

Khatib. AI-, — the Historian of Ba|^- 
dad, 17 n 2, 

Khallbpur, town of, 889 n 3. 
Khatiru«d-Dm. ghWaja-i*Jahan, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Kaiqubad 
Balbani, 220, 222. 

Khatra. country of, 408 n 4. 
gi^atri family, the, — prot%^B of the 
Mubarak ghahi family, 393 and n 3, 
897. 

Khatt. meanings of the word, 615 fi 6. 
Khatt-i Babari (the Babari script), 
invented by Emperor Babar, 460. 
Khatta, a village near Kogor, 867 
n 8. 

gh^ula,h, wife of ‘Abdn-llab ibnu-z- 
Zubnir, the Khalifah of al-Hij5«^ 
287 n 2. 

ghawaf, a district and town ii^ jCRu- 
riisan, 609 n 6. 

ghawaf i, Zainu-d-Din. See 
ghafi. i- 

ghawarij, the, — a sect of Mu^?aI. 

dan heretics, 167 n 2. \ 

Khawdrlau-WAdatj. meaning of t 
expression, 424 n 9. 
ghawa§pur, a dependency of Rohtas 
466, 468, 612. 

Khawass Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 418, 419. 
Khawass Khan, servant of gher Shah 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 467, 
468, 474, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492, 
493, 494, 496, 612, 626, 637. 
ghawind Naqshbandi, ghwaja, con- 
temporary of Babar, 446. 
Khazdinu-l'Futuh, known also as the 
TdrlMi4~*Aldif 252 and n } , 266. 
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Kkilif the betel in the form it is oftei*' 
ed for sale, 303 n, 

the, — a Turkish tribe of Ghur, 
81 fi 2, 86, 8a a I, 191, 230 a 1, 
231. 

son of Sii1|;an MuHEzn^d-DIn 
Mulmmmcbd Sam Ghuri, 69, 

Khilji, Rao, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timilr’s inva- 
sion, 356 n 4. 

Khilji Sultans, the, 475. 

I^iljis, the. See under the tribe of 
lyiilj. 

^Ain <7 hud, or the wliito idol, one of 
two enormous iniagos in Bamiaii, 
46 n 1. 

Eh irad Ndma, one of the works of 
Manlana JamT, 272 n 1. 

Khm, a flower, 173 and n 3, 

Khita (Cathay), country of, 125, 143 
nnd n 4, 170, 172 n 2, 232 n 6. 

Khilab, the Afghiio^ Malik, — one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tiighlaq, 335. 

jKhitai Kings of Turkistan, 7l and n 7. 

^hizr, the Prophet, 92 n 2, 267, 282, 
372 and n 3, 373 n, 485 and n 1. 

ghizr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 256, 258, 266, 267 and u 1, 
268, 272, 276 , 276, 281, 283, 28i, 

KJiizr Khan. Masnad-i-'Ali, ibn 
Maliku-sh-Sharq ibn Malik Sulei- 
man, — first of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 335, 343, 352, 358, 369, 
860, 362, 363, 364, 366 and n 4, 
875 , 376, 378, 379 and n 2, 380, 
381 and n 3, 384, 388 and n 1, 396, 
400 n, 409. 

Khizr Khan, Saiyyid, son of Malik 
Mubarak, — one of the Amirs of 
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MaBnad-i-*Ali Khigr KhaPi of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 378. 

Khizr g[han, son of Muhammad 
Gauria, Governor of Kor, assumes 
the title of Sultan Muhamma4^ 
Bahadur, 556. 

Khi?r Khan Snrak, one of the oowt 
manders of Sliir Siinh, 474. 

Khigr l»b 0 Amirs 

of Unrnlyun, 591. 

Khizralmd, a name of Chi tor, 258. 

Khocares, the, 129 n 1. See the 
Khuk liars 

Khotidi. Sliiih Ttiliir, one of the poets 
of the time of Ilumayfm, 626 n 6, 
See under Siiuh 

Khoozdar, town of, 48 n 4. See 
under Kusdar. 

Khor, otherwise known as Shams* 
abnd, 384 nnd n 4. 

Khoraaun. See under Khnrnsan. 

Jvhiuladnd, nnme of nu elephant of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghnaniu, 25 andi 
n 3. 

j^udadiid, brother of JalSl Khan 
Jilwani, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Jslom ^ali, 490. 

j^ndawanda-i-Jahan, title of Shah 
Turkau, mother of Kukuu‘d-Diu 
Firoz ^ah, son of SnlJ;aii 
su-d-Din lynl-timish, 98 n 1. 

Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Din, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
TngUlaq §hah, 814. 

Khukhar Rai, Chief of Kaithnr, con- 
temporary of Sultan Firoz Sh5h 
Tughlaq, 335 and n 6. 

Khukhars, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, 67 and n 3, 72, 89, 121,’ 
129 and n 1, 335. 
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|[hn]afa-e-Rfl^id!n, the rightlT^-yuxded 
JQ^nlifahe^ 8 and n 6. 

Xhni QanWf one of the dependencies 
of Lakhnanti, 416, 

iOk^Wt signification of the word, 176 
n 1. 

^uma\ meaning of, 155 n 8. 

I^unza, BTbi, MaHka-i>Jahin, chief 
wife of Sultan IJusain 
Jnnripar, 409 and n 2. 

^uran, Shaikh, one of the Hindus- 
tnin Amirs of BSbar, 444, 445. 

Khurasan. 12 n 1, 13 n 1, 14 n 1, 15, 
16 and n 2, 27 n 1, 29 and n 6, 82 
ft 1, 84 71 2, 35 7171 1 and 2, 42 n 1, 
45 n 2, 49, 61, 52 n 1, 55 w 3, 69 n 1, 
62, 64, 65 n 2, 132, 167 ft 3, 250, 
272 71 1, 806, 810, 320, 821, 863, 
443, 449, 669, 688, 609 n 6, 632. 

Khurram. Malik, the Yakildar, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d*DIn 
ghiljl, 242. 

Khurram. Miilifc, J^ahtru*l'Juyuih.^ 
one of the Amirs of SultSn Mul^am- 
niad Tnghlaq Sh3h, 302. 

Khushan^'ar. Malik, 890 n 8. See 
Malik Khushkhabr. 

Khushkhftbr. Malik, the slave of 
Malik Sikandar, the Governor of 
Labor under the Saiyyids, 890 and 

ft 8. 

]^U8rau ^azl, Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm 
Muhammad Sam ^uri, 76. 

Khusran Malik, Son of Khnsrau ShSh. 
the last of the ^aznevide dynasty, 
14, 62 and 7t 3, 63 and n and n 1, 
64 n 1, 66, 67. 

Kh nsrau Shah, son of Bahram Shah, 
^aznawl, 61 , 62 and Ttn 3 and 4, 
63 n 1, 64 and 7t 1, 67. 


Khnsro. an ancient king of Persia^ 
186, 216. 

^neru, AmTr,««-one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 487. 

]|^asru, Amir — or, 

Khnsru, Mir, the famous poet of Dih'» 
11, 96 and n 2, 134 and n 4, 1 87, 
187 and ti 2, 188 7t 6, 196 and ti 
197 n 1, 206 n 2, 216, 221, 222, 223, 
232, 246, 247 n, 261, 262 and n 3, 
256, 264, 266, 267 n 1, 260 and 
n 6, 270 and Tin 1 and 6, 271 and 
n 4, 273 Tin 3 and 4, 274 n 1, 275 
and n 1, 298, 301, 839, 840, 465, 
610 n 4, 611 n. 

Ousru Deblavi, Mir, the poet. See 
the above. 

Khnsru KhSn. Hasan Barftwar bacha, 
the favorite of Sultan Qutbn-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 274, 283, 284, 286, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 269, 297. 

Khnsru Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyasn* 
d-DIn Balban, 2 1 9, 220 and n 2, 
See under Kaikhusru. 

Khnsruabad, town of, 389, 

Khnsru-i-Sha‘iran, Prince of Poets, 
title of Mir Khnsru the famous 
poet of Dihli, 269. 

Khusru-o Shirtn of Shaikh Nijjaml, 
the poet, being one of his Khamsakj 
298 n 4. 

Khusiif. an eclipse of the moon, 163 
n 1. 

Khutbah, public prayer in the name 
of the sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and n 3, 
83 and n 8. 

j^utpur town, 389 and ti 3, 390 and n 5. 

IG[iutr&, Bibi, chief wife of Sultan 
^usain Sharql. of Jaunpur, 4^ 9 n 2. 
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£btiza% a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1 . 
ghuzdir, tbe capital of Jlialawaii in 
, BilucHiatan, 48 n 4 . 

^bwaja Amir, one of the Amira of 
Babar, 446. 

Khwaia Bayazid, eldest son of SuHan 
Buhlitl Lodi, 401 a 4, 410 n 1, 414. 
Khwi]a Ghiyag Faatir, Salman Siwa- 
ji’s Qafidah in his honour, 606. 
ghwaja ^aji, one of the Generals of 
SuUan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilil. 206 n 6. 
Khwaiad‘Jahan, Malik A^mad Aiyaz, 
one of the Maliks of Sall:an Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq ^ah, 304, 309, 
813, 315, 323 and n 3, 328. 
yhwaja-i-Jahan. Malik Khatiru-d- 
Din, one of tiie Amirs of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Diti Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 220, 222. 
£hwija-i-Jahaii, Sultanu.sh.Sharq. 
one of the Maliks of the Tughlaq 
ghahi dynasty, 348 and n 9, 359. 
ghwnja Khizr, a ford on the river 
Jnmna, 220. 

I^waja ^ifr. See nnder Khitr. 
the Prophet. 

Khwaia Mn'aj^am, one of the Amirs 
of Uumayun, 668. 

j^waja Rashid Fazir, Mir Saiyyid 
2u-l-fiqar Shirwiiii's Qafidah in 
his honour, 606. 

Khwandgar. title of the SuU.in of 
Rum, 480. 

Khwandi, Sbah Tahir, one of the 
poets of the time of Unmiiyun, 624 
and n 6. See nnder Shah T&hir, 
Khwandi family, the, 624. 
ghwarazm, a country on both banks 
of the Ozus, 23 and n 1 , 27 nn 1 
and 2, 29, 71, 90, 133 n 2, 


Ixxxiii 

l^wSrazm, Sea of,-^tbe Lake Aral, 
163 nl, 

Khwarazmians. the, 71, 90. 

^warazm Sh^h, ^Abbis ibn Mamun, 
ruler of Khwarazm at the time of 
Sal|;an Mahmud of Ghazni n. 28. 

Khwarazm ghah Altun Ttish, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin whom 
he appoints governor of Khwarazm, 
23. 

Khwarazm dynasty, the 23 n 1, 
91 n 1. 

^yrabad, or Khairabad. in the Pro« 
viiice of Multan, 389 n 4, 402, 
54(>. 

Kibir, an enigma on this name, 616 
and n 6. 

Kicha, fort of, in the vicinity of 
Dihli, 364. See the next. 

Kioha, a ford on the banks of the 
Jamna, 396, 406 and n 6. See the 
above. 

KIkar, the Acacia Arahica^ 835 n Ip,, 
650 n 1. 

Kilan Rai, the Raj6 of Fatiali, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 n 8. 

Kill, town of, 250 nn 4 and 5, 811 
and n 5. 

Kilughari or KilukharT, a suburb of 
Dehli, 98 and ti 3. 

Kilughafi, Palace of, on the banks of 
the Jumna, called also the MuTzii 
palace, 220 , 227, 228, 229, 231. 

Kilukbarl. See under Kilughari. 

Kimiydy Alchemy, 244 and n 6. 

Kings of Ghazni, the, 16 n 2. 

Kings of Lahore, of the Ghaznivida 
Dynasty, 13 tt 1, 

Kinja, a huge elephant, 364 » 1., 
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Kinkatoli, fort of, otio of tho depend- 
encies of Malot, 437 « 7* 

Kmu, 411 n 9. See nnder 
Sami'u-d-Din Kanbu. 

ICiran, Rai, ruler of Bhunganw, con- 
temporary of Sulla n Buhlul Lodi, 
403 and n 6, 404 n 2. 

Kiri, fortress of, 44 and n 8. 

Kirman, province of, 7B and n 8, 91. 

Kisa’j, AI-,— the celebrated Gramma- 
rian and Render of the Qur’an, 
80 nl. 

Kiahan, son of Basndev, — worshipped 
by the Hindus as a divinity, 24, 
28. 

Kishan RSi, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sullan Sikandar Lodi, 
418 n 8. 

Kishli Khan, title of Malik Chhaju, 
brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 227, 229, 280, 231. 
See also under Chhaju, 

Kisjilu J^an, title of BahrSm Iba 
{q, V.), the adopted brother of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 
297, 823 n 8. 

Kishwar IGian, son of Kishlu Khan 
Bnhrim, one of the servants at the 
Court of Sultan Firoz ^ah Tugh- 
laq, 323 n 8. 

Kinro, the Chosroes, title of the Kings 
of Persia, 145 and n 2. 

Kisti, ford of, 648 and n 8, 

KHdbu4-Milal wa-n-Nihal^ Cureton’s 

22 n 8. 

Kittah Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 488. 

Kizil Arslan, son of Ildighiz, one of 
the Aiabaks of AzHrbai}iii, 158 
« 8 . 


Knight of the Sorefi Places, ihd seveii 
labours of Isfandiyar, 108 and n 2. 

Koela, called alio Kola, country of, 
231. 

Koh, town of, 261. 

Koh-i-Jehoud, — or 

Koh-i-Jud, the mountainous region 
between Ghazna and Lahore, 
and » 1, 128 n 8* See also under 
the Jud hills. 

Koh-i-Qaf, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485, 

Kohpaya-i-Sanbuz, the Kumtion hills, 
186 n 1. 

Koka, the Rani of Mnlwa, contem- 
porary of Saltan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 and n 4. 

Koka, the Raja of Mivlwa, contem- 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 n 4. 

Kol, fort of, in the province of Agra, 
70 and n 4, 98, 231, 363, 379. 

Kol, pargana of, better known as 
Mawas {q. r.), 481 n 4. 

Kola, called also Koela, country of, 
231. 

Koonbha, or Kanhaiya (g.v.), minis- 
ter of Riii Maldeo, 478 n 7. 

Koorban festival, the, 488 n 6* Sea 
under ‘Idu-l-Qurbin, 

Kor, country of, 566. 

Kora, town in Fathpur district, N.-W, 
P., called also Kura Khatampur 
(q. V.), 486 n 6. 

Koram, for the country of Kuhraui 
(g. V.), 80 n 1, 

Koran. See under the Qur’an. 

Kordn, Sale's, 499 n 5. 

KomtfiA, a mode of snlatation, 601 
and n 7. 
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Jto9f k mefurare of 132 n 8. 

Kota, town of, 387 and n 1. Called 
also Malikota. 

Kotila of Miwiit, 344 and n 7, 345, 
847, 352, 381. 384 n 1. Called a1 no 
Kotla and Kutila (q.v.). 

Kot Karor, fort of, 133 n 2. 

Kotla, village of, 352. Bee also Ko* 
tila of Miwat. 

Kotla, a Hindi word meaning * a small 
fortress,* 344 n 7. 

Kotwal of Dihll, Maliku-l-Umara 
Fakhrn-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Bull.au Ma‘izzU‘d-Din Qaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 
8, 227, 229, 238, 260 a 2. 

Kowah, the 329 n 2. Same as the 
Gumti, which is also called the 
Godi (q.v.) 

Krishna, the god of the Hindus, 24 n 
6, 478 n 7. 

Kroh, from the Sanskrit krosh, a 

- measure of length, 69 n 6, 132 

n 3. 

Krosa, an ancient measure of length, 
132 n 3. 

Krosh, 69 n 6, See under Kroh. 

Knch, province of, 91. 

Kudaluia, for the town of Ludhiina, 
382 n 2. 

Kufah, in Arabian Hr^, 12 n X, 207 
n 6. 

Kufr, infidelity, 676 n 6, 677 n. 

Kuhanbayat, a well-known port of 
Gnjrat, 256 and n 4. See under 
Cambay. 

Kuhlf used as a colly rinm, 153 and 
n 8. 

Kolirim, a country of Hindustan^ 70, 
80, 131, 395. 


Kukn, a Zmnind^ of Miwlt, donteni* 
porary of Bnl^an Firoz fibab. 887 
and n 8. See the next* 

Kukn Chuhnn, — or. 

Kukfie Chanhaii, a Zamtnddr of Miwat, 
337 nnd n 3. See nnder Kuka* 

Kuki, Haji Muhammad KhSn. one of 
the Amirs of Humdyun, 578, 581, 
686 . 

Ku Kuy the song of the dove, 144 and 
n 1. 

Knl Chand, governor of the fortress 
of Mnhawun, 24 n 5. Bee Kal 
Chandar. 

Kul 0 hander KhSkhar. one of the 
servants of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlftq Shiih, 309. 

Kulindrino of Ptolemy, same asJalan-* 
dhar, the original capital of the 
Kajput kingdom of Katooh, 882 
n 4. 

Kulldhy a hat worn by men, 120 and 

n7, 

KulUydt of Sa'di of gh iraz, 

187 w 2. 

Knmaon hills, the, 186 n 1, 885, 379, 
385, 489, 490, 496. 

Kunch, one of the tribes between Ti- 
bet and Lakhnauti, 83 n 4, 84 n. 

Kun fakdnay meaning in the technical 
language of i?ufi philosophy* 105 
n 1. 

Kun til, town of, 81 n 4. See Knnti* 
lah. 

Kuntilah, town of, the Knntll of the 
Indian AtlaSy 81 n 4. 

Kunwar Rai,— or 

Kurnh, the ruler of Qauauj at the 
time of Sultan Habmud of Qliag- 
nm*8 invasion, 23 and n 4, 
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Kura ^itiampilr, township of, 48C 
’ and n 6» 4B9. See under Kora. 
Kurkan, or Gnrgin, a title lipplied to 
a prince who is allied by marriage 
. with some mighty monarch, 363 
n 1. 

Knsdar, a town to the sonth of Bast, 
the present Khuzdar, 48 n 4. 

Kushk Sabzi, a palace in the Suburbs 
of Dihl), 295 and n 10. 


Ku^k*i-STr), a palace outside DihlT, 
295 n 10. 

Kusufy an eclipse of the sun, 163 
n 1, 

Kdtila, town of, 358 n 4. See under 
Kotila of Mlwit, 

Kulam (Cavalum), in the country of 
Ma'bnr or Coromandel, 266 n 6 . 

Knzil Bash. See under the Qizil 
Bish* 
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Ladariy resinous balsamic juice, 182 
and n I. 

Ladar Mahadeo, Rni, ruler of Tilang, 

• contemporary of Sultan Ghiyngu-d- 
Din Tnghlaq Shall. 297, 299. 

Ladder Dev, the Riii of Arangal, con- 
temporary of Snlt.an ‘Aldu-d-Din 
ghilji, 266 n 4. 

Ladhar Mnhndev, Rti of Tilang. See 
under Ladar Mahadeo. 

Lahar,— -or 

Lahayar, a town in the vicinity of 
Gwiliar, 423 and n 5. 

Labor. See under Lahore. 

Lahore, 13 and n 1, 15 n 1, 26, 36 
n 8, 37, 48, 54 and nn 1 and 2, 61, 
62 and n 3, 63, 66, 67, 69, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 87, 88 nl, 90, 91,97, 
98 n 2, 123, 180, 181, 186, 187, 188, 
19C, 191, 199. 221, 305, 309, 332, 

' 347, 849, 358 and n 6, 359, 383, 
889, 390, 391, 892, 899, 435, 436, 
437, 442, 463, 456, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 530, 
590, 592 and n 6, 594, 596. The 
name is also written Labor. 


Lahore, Kings of, 13 n 1. 

Lahore, river of, — the llavi, 128, 188, 
190, 191, 465. 

Lahori, a servant of the Miighul, the 
captor of Mir Khnsru, the famous 
poet, 196. 

Liboris, the, 692. 

Laili, the mistress of Majnun, 620. 

Lailho'Majnun of Maulaiia ‘Abdu-r- 
Rjihniiin Jami, 272 n 1. 

LailUo-Majnun of Mir Khusru of 
Dihli, 269 n 6. 

LailhO’Majnun of ghai^ Nij^smi, 298 
n 4. 

Lak- Banish, the hestower of lalchsy 
surname of Sultin Quthu-d-Dm 
Aibak, 77 and n 4, 78. 

Lakhmia, Rai, — or 

Lakminia, Rai, the ruler of NadTyi, 
contemporary of Sultan Qut.bn-d* 
Din Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 n L 

Lakhnau, 411 n 2, 471. 

Lakhnauti, the ancient capital city 
of Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 and n 
83 u 4, 84 w, 86, 87, 88 n 1, 91, 94,* 
125 and n 8, 132, 183, 185, 186, 216, 
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SIS, 819 and n 3, 881 n 3, 288, 288, 
227, 238, 289, 240, 299, 301, 808, 
809, 324, 387, 828, 341, 349, 416. 

LHlcBbnian Sen, son of Ballil Sen, 
King of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

Lakfihnian&wati, original name of 
Lakhnauti {q. v.), 82 n 3. 

linkhmaniya, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
83 n 1. See under Lakmimn. 

Lamal, Mahmud bin Asman, author 
of a Turkish romance on the loves 
of Wamiq and *Azra, 40 n 1. 

Lamghan, a town in the mountains 
of Ghaznah, 15 n 2. 

Lainghanat, the general name of a 
collection of places in the moun- 
tains of Ghaznah. 15 and n 2. 

Xa^n, cnrsing, an element of faith 
with the ghVah, 636. 

Iiane*8 Arabian Night 148 n 1. 

Lane’s Lexicon of the Arabic Language^ 
2 n 1, 7 n 1, 8 n 4, 10 n 1, 142 n 8, 

145 n 1, 147 n 3, 161 n 6, 162 n 4, 

363 nl, 176nl. 190 n 6, 194 w 5, 
195 n 4, 198 n 2, 278 n 4, 871 n 5, 

872 n 2, 412 ii 1, 424 n 9, 426 n 9, 

429 n 1, 441 n 2, 457 n 7, 616 n 2, 
627 n 3, 648 n 14, 614 n 2, 622 n 4, 
630 n 6. 

Lane’s Modern Egy^ptianSf 177 n 4, 
192 n 3, 603 n 2. 

Langahs, the tribe of, in Multan, 398, 

Langana, a town at the junction of 
the Ghinab and Kavl, 365 n 1. 

JLaqwa or facial paralysis, notes odi 
226 » 5. 

Lar, the country of, on the coast of 
Guzerat, 17 n 4. 

Laras, Great — , town of, 326 n, 327 

nU 


Laras, Little — , town of, 326 ti, 327 

n 1. 

Ltri Bandar, an ancient port of Sind, 
67 nl. 

Lirjal, mountains of, — the mountains 
of Sirinor, 307 n 4, 

Lat, idol worshipped by the Arabs, 
12 a 1, 110 w 3. 

Latdif'i Qhiydnt of Imftm FaHjru-d* 
Din RazT, 78 and n 1. 

Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary, 

198 71 2. 

Le Strange’s translation of Ibn Sera- 
pion, 671 n 2. 

Letkif El’QlityJthiyehf 78 n 1. Sed 
under La(dif’i-Qhiydt(i» 

Leyden, Dr., translator of the com- 
mentaries of Babar, 421 n 8. 

Libra, sign of the Zodiac, notes on, 75 
n 2, 76 71, 142 n 2. 

1'^‘brary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 511 n 2, 609 ti 3. 

Life of Khwdia ^Ali 8hatranfi* Aoha« 
di’s, 114 71 2. 

Life of Mahometf Muir’s, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 71, 216 n. 

Light a Turki termination, 669 n 6. 

Lily, notes on the, 100 n 6, 101 n !• 

Linneeus, 109 n 4. 

Lion Dynasty of Orissa, called the 
Gajpati or Lords of Elephants, 125 
n 3. 

Llqt light Idq or Idght a Turki termi« 
nation, 569 n 6. 

Lisunn-l-Mulk, author of the Ndsil^n* 
UTawdrlMkt 164 n 8, 

Little Laras, town of, 326 n, 827 n 1. 

Lizard, story of a, 110 n 8, 

Lobdbt the,— a geographical work, 9Q 
n. See also under 
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l^fa Awe, 801 n 8. 

Lodi, Sbaikli ^amid, first ruler of 
MuU^t 19 a 6. 

Lodi family of Afghans in Bihli, 402, 
411, 430, 443, 470. 

Lodi party in Hindustan, the, 407, 
400, 418 n 2. See the above. 

Logos, the, 374 n 5. 

Lohar Kot, — or 

Lohkot, name of a fortress in Kash- 
mir, 22 and n 7, 26. 

Lohrl, township of, near to Bakkar, 
now called Hohri, 659 and n 6, 
660. 

Lomasd, a Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikennrd or nard, 374 n, 

Loiia, Malik, one of tho Amirs of 
Khigr Khan, first of the Saiyyid 
dyiiHsty, 376. 

LounI, 356 ti 1. See nndor Lunl. 

Lovo-liea-bloeding, called hmtdn afruz, 
629 n 1. 

Lowers translntion of tho Second 
Vohimoof Bndaorn’s MuntaMl^djU't- 
TmmrlMii 693 n 9, 

Lower Bengal, 303 n. 

Liibdhy a geographical work, 36 n 8. 
Seo also the Lohdh, 

Luhdbud-Alhdhy a Tar.kira by Muham- 
mad 'Of! of Merv, 33 n 1. 


Lvhhu-t*Tmvdn^ of Tahya ifcn 
*Abdu*LLatIf QaKwIni Bimi^ql, 
84, 49 and n 3, 51, 624 and n 9. 

LuhhU’t’TawdriMfi’Hind, 69 u. 2. 

Lud, a village of Palestine, 279 n. 

Ludhiana, town of, 380 n 2, 882 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Ludhiana District of the Panjab^ 
690 n 5, 

Lndhiana river, the, 383. 

Ludiana. See under Ludhiana. 

Ln^, a TurkI termination, 669 n 5. 

LuhanI Afghans, the, 413 and nn 3 and 
12, 444, 470 and n 2, 637 and n 6. 

Luhrasp, an ancient King of Persia, 
35 n 2. 

Luhrl, a township near Bakkar, now 
called Bohrl, 659 n 6. 

Lfi’I, one of the fords of the Ravi, 
383 n 10. 

Luiil, a town near Dilill, on a Doab 
between the Janma and the Hulln, 
356 and n 1. 

Lt'iqy a Tnrkx termination, 669 n 5. 

Lurak, the hero of a Mafinawl in 
Hindi, lover of Chanda, 333. See 
under Cbandaban. 

Lyall’s Introduction to Ancient 
Arabian Poetry^ 99 n 6. 

Lyre, the constellation, 630 n 1. 


M. 


Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan, ancestor of the 
Arabs of the l^ijaz, 12 n 1. 
iAa^drik, battle-fields, 622 and 

n 6. 

MaWrI, Aba-l-‘AhV Al- — , a famous 
Arab poab, 183 n 1. 


Ma*bar, country of, (Coromandel )| 
261 n 6, 265 and nn 6 and 6, 283, 
286, 309. 

Macan, Mr. Turner, editor of the 
Shdh-ndmaK 88 n 1, 103 n 2, 116 
n 5, 178 n 2, 207 w 7, 435 n 2. 
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^RcbeXhf Sb‘alces^r6'8, llS a 4. 

Machhllgafb, towa'ship in Jaunpw, 
417 a 4. 

Maohln, country of, 147 and % 1. 

Itichin, fion of Chin, son x>f Japhet, 
147 n 1. 

Machlwira, an ancient city on the 
banka of the Sutlej, in the Liidhl^ 
&na District of the Paujab, 880 
n 2| 418 n 9, 590 and ti 6« 

Mada, one of the servants of Islem 
Ighah, of the Afgh&n Sur dynasty, 
630. 

Madad-i-ma^dsh^ rent-free land, 424 
and n 8, 496 and n 1, 609 and 
n 8, 620. 

Madain, the capital of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, near Baghdad, 
672 n 1. 

Madan Khin, or Qadr Shan, son of 
Saltan Mahmud Kfaillu of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Madaran, name of a place, 99 n 2. 

Maddrikf the sources from which are 
nought the ordinances of the law, 
429 and n 1. 

Madda, the cross line over the AUf 
mamduhahf 634 and n 1. 

Madhugarh, for the fortress of 
Bandhdgarh, 417 n 7. 

Madrael, for the fortress of Mandra- 
yal (q. V.), 420 n 6. 

Hagadh, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindustan, 82 n 1, 182 n 3. 

Maghlatl. Malik,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn ]^ilji, 238. 

Mai^rib, Sea of, — the Atlantic, 153 

1 . 

Magians, the, 509 n 5. 

Magic, notes on, 151 n 6, 459 n 2. 


Mah&ban^ a fortress on the hanks bf 
the river Jon, 24 n 8. 

Mahabat ]^an, the Wall of Badaony 
nnder the Firu» ghahi and Saiyyid 
dynasties, 876, 877, 879, 884 and 
n2. 

MahAhbatf religious loVe or worldly 
affection, 676 n 6, 677 n. 

Mahdhhdrataf the, 185 n 1, 380 ti 2^ 

Mah% Chin, country of, 147 n K 

Mahadeo,— or 

MahSdeva, the chief of the Hindii 
gods, 27 n 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 6, 464, 
n B. 

Mah&kal, name of the idol temple of 
Djain, 96. 

Maham Anaga or, — 

Maham Anka, one of the Wet-nurses 
of Akbar, 580 and n 6. 

Mahauduri river, the, 329 and n 7. 

Maharashtra or Marha\, oountry of 
the Marhattas, 265 n 4. 

Mahkwan, a township on the Jamna> 
444, See also the next, 

Mabawun, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 and n 3. See also 
the above. 

Mahdawl, ^aikh Mubarak of Nagot 
iq. r.), 616. 

Mahdawis, the, — the followers of 
Shai^ ‘Alai of Baiana (q. U,)> 
520. 

Mahdawiyah, the— a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 626 and n 8* 

Mahdd-^lrSq, sister of Suittn Sinjari 
and wife of Salman *Aliia-d-Din 
MaB‘ud, son of Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghazuawi, 55 n 4. 

Mahdi, the promised, 420 and ti Sj 
606, 612, 513, 614, 515 and n 4» 
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516, 517, 520, 522, 571 aiad nn 1 
and 2, 680. 

Mahdi Khwaja, Saiyyid, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 440, 444. 

Mahdi, son of al-Manyur, the *Abba- 
Bide Khalifah, 76 n. 

Mahdi, Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Jannpilr, 420 and n 8, 421. 

Mahduda, Amir, for Amir Majdud, 
son of Snltan Mas‘ud ibn Mal;mud 
Ghaznawi, 44 n 1. 

Mah^dum, a kind of bird and a pi> 
geon, 152 and n 3. 

Mahfil-shikany or the assemhly router, 
a titie of the famous controver- 
sialist Nizamn-d-Din Auliya, 71 
n 2. 

Mahjauli, a village in the G orakhpur 
District on the banks of the Gan- 
flnk, 409 and n 

Mnhligarh, township in Jaunpur, 417 
and n 4. 

GnsnavT, 60 n 7. See under 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 

Maljimud, one of the servants of Jslem 
g])8h, of the Afghan Sur dynasty of 
Dildi, 530. 

Mahmfid ibn Asmiin Lamai, author of 
a Turkish romance on the loves of 
Wamiq and ^Azra, 40 1. 

Malimud of Badaon, Saiyyid, — brother 
of Saiyyid Muhammad, governor 
of BndiTon under Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 335 n 6. 

Mahmud of Bihar, Sultan, 435 n 7. 
See under Suhan Mnljamniad of 
Bihar, 

Mahmud Ghaznawi, — or 

Malmiud of Ghnznin, Sultan, son of 

Sultan 3^aij^ru-d-I)iu Sabuktiginij 13 


and % 1, liS, 16 and wn 1 and 
17, 18^ 19, 20 and n 4, 23 and nn 2 
and 3, 24, 25, 26, 27 and n 4, 28 
and n 4, 29 and H 3, 30 and n 2, 
31 n, 32 and n 1, 33 and n 2, 36, 36 
n 6, 44, 45 n 3, 50, 64 and n 1, 66 
n 7, 72, 256, 310, 366 n 8. 

Mahmud of Gujrat, Sultan, contem- 
porary of Islem Sliah of the Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 533, 534. 

Mahmud Hasan, Maliqu-sh-Sharq, one 
of the Maliks of Mubarak ^ah of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 3S3 and nil, 
386, 387. 

Mahmud ibn Ibrahim Ghaznawi 
Saiyyidn-s-Saliitin, 64 n 3, 

Mahmud of *Adil Khan, 

son of ghir ^ah Sur, 477 and n 2, 
490. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Ghiynsu-d-Din 
Tnghlaq ^ah, 297. 

Mahmud Khan Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 414 n 2, 
422 n 4, 

Mahmud Khan, gaandson of Sultan 
Na§iru-d-Din of Malwa, 424 n 6- 

M ah mud, Khan-i-Khanan, son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khiiji. 231, 
232, 283. 

Mahmud Khiiji, Sultan of Malwa, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty in 
Dihli, 398, 399, 424 and n 4, 425, 
432, 433. 

Mahmud, father of Mir Khusru. the 
celebrated poet of Dihli, on© of 
the Amirs of Sultiin Mul^mmQrd 
Tnghlaq Shah. 269 n 5. 

Mahmud Malwi, Sultan, 280. See 
under Mahmud Khiiji. the Sultan 
of Malwa. 
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Ma^miid ibn Muhammad ibn 8am ibn 
Husain, 78. See Ghiyosa-d-Din 
Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu-d-DIti 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri. 

Mahmud Salim, a aervant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 243. 

Mahmud ^nh, 136. See Sultan 
Na^iru-d-DTn Mahmud Shah ibn 
^amsu-d-Dm lyal-fcimiah. 

Mahmud Shah, Sul.tan, ibn-i-Mubam- 
mad Shah ibn Firoz ^ah, of the 
Tnghlaq Sbahi dynasty of DihlT, 
848, 349, 350, 361, 354, 356, 367, 
358 n 6, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365 
and n 5, 366 and n 5, 367 and n, 
368, 369, 370, 376, 376, 380. 

Maiimud Sharqi of Jaunpur, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 402, 403 and nn 3 and 7, 420 
n 8. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Sultan Sikan^ 
dnr Lodi, tli© ruler of Patna, 470, 
471 and n 1. 

Mabraud 1, Sultan, 420 n 8, See 
Sultan Mabmud Sharqi of Jaun- 
pur, 

Mal.imud Tarmatl, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Malimud Shiili of the 
Firoz Shaiii dynasty, 363. 

Mabmud ibn Tugblaq Shah, for Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Sultan Ghiyasii-d- 
Dln Tnghlaq ^ah, 136 n. 

Mabmud Zabull, a name of Sultan 
Mabmud of Ghazni n, 17. 

Mahnah, a small town between Abl- 
ward and Sarakhs in Khurasan, 
43 and n 2. 

Mahoba, district of, 336. 

Mahomed Qasim. See under Mub^t^t- 
mad ibn Qasim. oa-^aqafl. 


Mahometans, the, 80 « 6, 82 n I, 129 
n 2. See also under the Mubam- 
madans and the Muslim's- 

Mahtah, a small town in Khurasan. 
43 n 2. 

M^hur& or Mathra, a sacred city ©I 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Maihana, a small town between Abi- 
ward and Sarakha in Khurasanj 
43 w 2. 

Mainpurl, town of, 377 n 6, 366' i» 3, 
414 n 13. 

IMainpilrl District, 386 n 3. 

Mainpurl Ohauhans, a tribe of RSj- 
puts, 414 u 13. 

Muisir, Al-^ a game of iko ancient 
Arabs, 369 n 1. 

Maithill country, the, 286. 

Majbaristan, province of, 84 and 
nn 6 and 7. 

Majdud, Amir, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mabmud Ghnznawl, 44 n 1, 

Majhaull, a yillage in the Gorakhpur 
District on the north, bank of the 
Gandak, 409 n 6. 

Majma‘u-l- Bahrain of Sliaikk Naflf, 
containing his Maqdmaty 869 n 1, 

MaJma^U’l’Fu^ahd, Lives of the Poets, 
17 nn 1 and 3, 36 n 1, 88 w 4, 46 
n 4, 63 71, 54 nn 1, 2 and 3, 56 Tin 2 
and 3, 73 n 1, 76 n, 78 n 2, 99 nn 2l 
3 and 4, 106 n 6, 134 n 8, -136 n, 
166 71 1, 187 n 2, 270 ti 6, 271 n 4, 
297 71, 298 n 4, 339 7i 4, 341 nn I 
and 2, 671 ri 9, 682 n, 584 n. 

Majnun, the here of the romance of 
Lailho-Majnmij lover of Laill, 
620. 

Makhdum ‘Alam, the Governor of 
Ilnjlpur, one of tlie Amirs of tiie 
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Wall of Bntigala, contemporary of 

gher Sli«b, 409, 470. 

Makhdum, Ganjghakar, Shaikh Pari- 
da-d Dm Mag^ud, 132. See under 
Ganj-i-shakkar. 

Mayiddm-i-Jahiniyan Sayyidu-s-Sa* 
di'it Sliaikh Jalalu-M^aqq al- 
Bukhiri. 376. 

Makhdumad-Jahan, mother of Sulj^in 
Mubarak ghali of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihlf, 891. 

Mal^duma-i-Jahlii, mother of Sultan 
Mnhammady eon of Ghiyasu-d-Din 

- Tnji^l^aq Shah. 303. 

MalAdumu-l-Mnlk Mullii ‘Abdu-llah 
of Suljanpur, Shaikhu-l- Islam and 
^adru-f-Sudiir under Islem Shah. 
606 and n 2, 513, 514, 615, 617, 
618, 619, 621, 623, 626, 684. 

Makhdumzada-i-*Abba8i of Baghdad, 
a prince of the Houee of ‘Abbas, 
the Khalifahs of Baghdad. 311 and 
n 4 , 322. 

Makhdumzlda-i-Baghdadi, Prince 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, 311 
n 4 . Same as the above {q. r.). 

Mak^zan-i-Asrdr of Shaikh Nijjimi, 
being one of his five works called 
collectively Khamsa-i-Nizdmi^ 298 
•n 4, 449 and n 2. 

MoMizanu-UAdwiyahf a work on medi- 
cine, 41 n 2, 101 Til, 109 n 4, 117 
n 4, 118 71, 172 n 2, 182 n 4, 452, 
4S4 7t 1, 635 n 2, 550 n 1, 686 n, 
627 n 2, 

MoM^anu-UAsrSr of Shai^ Nizami, 
298 n 4, See under MaJAzan-i- 
Asrar, 

Makka, city of, 8 and n 4, 21 n 1, 
61, 56, 110 n 4, 111 n, 133 7^2, 


149 71, 151 71 2, 158 n I, 176 7f^ 
216 71, 279 7^, 368 n 1, 420 and n 8, 
443, 450, 480 and nn 1 and 5, 504, 
607, 608, 682, 583 and n 4, 585 and 
nn 1 and 6, 600 n 9, 684. See 
Mecca. 

Makriin, province of, 91. 

Makula. See under Ibn MSkula.. 

Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Maldgir, See under Malay dgtr, 

Malinwab, township of, 698 10. 

Maliun, a hill fort in the Panjab, 698 
and n 10. 

Malawah, township of, 598 ti 30. 

Malaydgtry the yellow sandal, uses of, 
484 71 1. 

Malayalam or Malabar, 484 ti^ 1. 

Maldeo, Rai, the ruler of Nigor and 
Jaunpur and Raja of the kingdom 
of Marwar, contemporary of gher 
Shah and Humayun, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 662, 663, 564 and ti 6, 665 7» 1. 

Malfu?dt-i‘Timurtf the, 866 nn 1 and 
4, 356 n 5, 358 nn 2, 4 and 6, 366 
w 1, 386 7» 8. 

Malgafh, fortress of, 600 n 8. 

Mulhab, name of a place, 268 and 
n 4. 

Malik Ahmad, son of Amir ]^uBru, 
the famous poet of Dihli, 839, 840^ 

Malik ibn Anas, founder of the 
Maliki School of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 18 7» 1, 69 w 1. 

Malik al-Ashtar, one of the Generals 
of ‘All ibn Abi T«Hh, the fourth 
j^alifnh, 167 « 2, 168 n. 

Malik Chhaju. See under Chhaju. 

Malik ghah Saljfiqi, Sultan, of the 
Saljiiqi dynasty in Khurasan. 38 
n 4, 40, 55 and n 3. 
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liftlika-i-Jalian, daughter of Saltan 
‘Aliu-d-DIn of Badaon^ 405. 

Malika*i-Jabaii, the Qneen-consort 
of Sultan ‘Alati-d-DIn Khiiji, 272. 

Malika>i-Jahan BIbl j^unzd, chief 
wife of Sultan ^usaiii Sharq! of 
Jaunpur, 409 and n 2. 

Malika*!* Jahdn, the Queen-consort of 
Sultan Jaiala-d-Din Khilii. 237, 
244, 247 n, 

Malik-i*Jahan, mother of Najiru-d- 
Dln Mahmud Shah, son of Sham- 
8a*d-DTn lyal-timish, 131. 

Melancholia, definition of, 
5 and n 3. 

Mallkota, town of, 387 n 1. 

Maliku-l-KalaTtiy or Lord of Elo- 
quence, a literary title, 134. 

Maliku-l-Kalam Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid 
Tulakl (LumakI), 99 and n 4. See 
‘Amid Lumaki. 

Maliku-hmunajjimtnf or Prince of 
Astrologers, 622 and 2. 

Maliku-MJmara Pa^ru-d-Din, the 
Kotwal of Bihli, one of the Amirs of 
SultSn Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubid, of 
the Balbanl dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 3, 
227, 229, 260 and n 2, 261 and n 4. 

Malikn-sh -Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Ma^?- 
mud Qasan, one of the Malika of 

, Mubarak ghab of the Sayyid dy- 
nasty, 383, 386, 387, 392. 

Maliku-sh- Sharq Kamalu-l-Mnlk, the 
Vazir, one of the Amirs of the 
Sayyid dynasty, 896, 396. 

Maliku-sh- gharq Malik Sikandar, 
Governor of Labor under Shaikh 
‘All of Kabul, 389. 

Muliku-sh- gharq Marwan-i-Danlat, 

called Nu^rat ^an, one of the 
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Amirs of Snltin Firoz giiah Tn|^* 
laq, 335. 

Maliku-sh- Sharq Mubarak gkah 

Qaranqal, the ruler of Jaunpur^ 
360, 801. 

Maliku-sh- Sharq Suleiman, son of 
Malik Marwin-i-Daulat, of the 
Amirs of Firoz ghah, 335 and n 4, 
862, 375. 

Main, the, — a people of the Pan jab, 
389 n 2. 

Malloo Khan, brother of Sarang 
Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Firoz Shahi dynasty, 349 and n 10, 
350 and n 3, 861, 854* See under 
Iqbal IQian Malloo. 

Mallu ^an, Governor of Malwa, one 
of the slaves of the ^ilji Salmans, 
476. 

Malot, in tbe Jhilam District of tho 
Panjab, 437 and n 8, 438 and 
n7. 

Maluta, district, 849. 

Malwa, or Malwah, 95 and n 4, 129, 
264 and n 4, 274, 292, 318, 379 n 2, 
384 n 6, 386 n S, 898, 399, 422 n 3, 
423, 424 and n 4, 425, 432, 433, 
464, 474, 475, 492, 495, 654. 

Ma’mun, Al-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifab. 
167 « 1. 

Man, a weight, 72 n 4. 

Man, Raja, the Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Sultan Buhlul and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 410, 414 and 
n 6, 432 and n 7. 

Manat, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 28 and n 1. 

Mandagar, — or 

Mandagarh, a town in the district of 
Agra, 552 and n 12* 
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Mandikar, 552 n 13. See above. 

Mandalayer, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Chambal, 420 n 6. 

Mandiwar, fortress of, 93 n 1, 233, 
286. 

Mandawl, name of a place, 326 n 2. 

Mnndili, town of, 826 and n and n 2. 

Mandir, town of, 456. 

Mandlaer, town of, 420 n 6. 

Itfhndla Gaph, one of the two chief 
fortresses of the province of 
Bandhu, 417 n 7. 

Handler, town of, 420 n 6 , 422 n 2. 

Mandruyal, fortress of, 420 and n 5. 

Mandsur, a dependency of Mulwn, 
454. 

Mandu, town of, 93 n 1, 472 and n 5. 
Galled also Mandawar. 

Mandui (Mandili), town of, 826 and n 
and n 2; 

Mandur, fort of, 93 and n 1. 

Mandwar, town of, 93 n 1. 

Man^r, or Mun^r, a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, 82 and n 1. 

Mdngaldif a Turk! word signifying 
advance’ guard of an army, 692 n 6. 

Mangayh, fortress of, 600 and n 8, 
527 and n 2. 

Miangburm, Snltan Jal51u-d-Din, son 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
ghali, — the last of the Khwarazm 
Shahl dynasty. 91 and n 1. 

Manghaldiy advance-guard of an army, 
592 n 5. 

Mangsal, fort of, variously called 
Walaj and Bajj, 84 n 7, 

Maugu ]^an^ nephew of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khiljf, 269. 

Mungii ^an, infant son of' Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Diu Khi^j^i 289* 


Mangutah^ the Mngh“^> 

Generals of Chingiz KhSn, 126 n 1. 

Mani, Mirza, or Mirza A mini (q.v.)^ 
a poet of the time of Humayun, 
687 and n 8. 

Mdni Mala, a treatise on gems, 631 n. 

Mamh, one of the blank arrows in 
the game of maisir, 369 n t. 

Manijeh, — or 

Manizha, daughter of Afrasiyab, one 
of the heroines of the Shdh-ndma. 
116 n 5, 180 and n 2, 

Manik, Malik, a slave of Suljnn 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 261. 

Manik Deo, Rai, tho Rnja of Dholpur, 
contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 4. 

Manikganj, pass of,— in Giijrat, 313. 

Manikpur, district and town on the 
Ganges, 221, 241, 213, 247 n, 325, 
411 n 2, 416, 468. 

Manikpur, ford of, on the Ganges, 325* 

Mankbarnin, for Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangburni {q, v.), 91 n 1. 

Mankot, a fort in the northern hill- 
range of the Pan jab, 498. 

Manoarpur, town of, 93 rt 1. 

Manqahat, use of the word, 627 n 3. 

Manqaldiy in Turki the advance-guard^ 
of an army, 592 n 6. 

Man Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, 
414 n 6, 432 and n 7. See under 
Raja Min. 

Mansur, A1-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah, 
74 w 2. 

Mansur, Saiyyid, one of the Generals 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sulj;au 
Mal.imud Ghaznawi. 46. 

Maii§ur, son of Sultan Maud&d Ghaz* 
nawi, 48* 



Man?ur ibn of tho dynasty of 

the Samanis, the Kings of Khura- 
san and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 13 n 1, 
14 and n 1, 16 and n 2. 

Mansur ibn Sa‘id, Khwaja, 94. 

Man 9 firah, or Al-Man^urah, old capi- 
tal of Sindh, 36 and n 10. 

Mn usurp ur, town, 98, 330. 

Manu^ihr ^irwiin Sliah, King of 
Khurnsan, patron of tho famous 
poet Khaqani, 683 n 4. 

Mnnuchihri Dimaghani, yakTin 
Abu-n-Najm Abmnd, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznawi, 
46 and n 4. 

Maqamdt of ^Amld Ahu Na^r, Al- 
Baihaqi’s, 32 n. 

Uaqdmdt of Qiizi Hamid of Balkh, 
76 a 1. 

Maqdmdi of S^ailA A^mad Khattn, 
snr named Ganjbakhsh. 358. 

Maqdmdt'i- Flarlrl, 348. 

Maqbul, Malik, 337 n 7. Same as 
Klian-i-Jahan Malik Qubfil the 
Vazir, of tho Amirs of Sultan Flroz 
Shah. 

Mardhan Kot, or Bardhan Kot, a city 
of Tibet, 84 n. 

Morgan y a Turk! word signifying *an 
archer,* 250 and n 6. 

Marghub, a slave of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 444. 

Marimba, Malik, slave of Tqbiil Khan 
Halloo of the Maliks of tho Flroz 
ShShi dynasty, 364. 

Marhara, township of, in the Doub, 
407 n 1. See also Marhira, 

Marhat or Maharashtra, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 and n 4, 283. 

Marhattas, tho, 283. 


Marhira,— 01 * 

Marhirn, town of, 123 atid n 2 * See 
under Marhara. 

Maria, sister of Martha and LazSams, 
198 n 2. 

Mariam, the Mother of JesuEi, 872 
and n 1. 

Marl galah, fortress of, 46. Called 
also Murlkala f^. v.). 

Marlkala, a frontier fort on the 
Jhilam river, 44 and n 6. Called 
also Markalaand Marl galah (g. u.)* 

Mnrlkala, a pass between Rawal 
Pindl and Attock, 44 u 6. 

Markala, on tbo Jhilam, 44 n 6. See 
under tho Mnrlkala fort* 

Markanda river, the, 330 n 7. 

M&r Muhray a mineral of an emerald 
colour, 117 n 4. 

Mars, notes on the planet, 2l7 
n 5. 

Martha, sister of Maria and La2aru^ 
198 n 2. 

Martyr Prince, the, 188 «• 2, 199 n 3. 
See the Khan-i- Shahid Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Sultan GhiySir 
n-d-DIn Balban. 

Ma^ruf Farmali, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 444. 

Marv, a city of Khurasan. 35. See 
under Morv. 

Marwan, Malik, 836, 352. See unde:r 
Marwan-i-Daulat. 

Marwan ibnn-l-Hakam, a Khalifah of 
the Umaiyyad dynasty, 69. 

Marwan Daulat, — or 

Marwan-i-Daulat, Malikn-sh-Sharqy 
Na^iru-l-Mulk Firuz Shiihi, Gover- 
nor of Multan under 8ulj;an Firoi 
Shah, 335, 852, 376. 
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MarwinI, Walifl ibn *Abda-l-Matik, 
thelTmaiyyad Khalifah, 12 and n 

Mfirwar, the country of, 384 n 3, 465, 
476,662,563. 

Maghhad (Meshed), the holy city of, 
in l^ersia, 569, 673 and n 8. 

Ma ^h hj goat- skin bag for carrying 
Water, 831 n lO. 

Masib, Christ, 267. 

Masiba-d-Dajjal, Antichrist, 490 n 6. 
See also the next. 

HasIbu-l-Itazgab, Antichrist, 278 n 4. 
See also the above. 

Mdsikf constant ad applied to the 
pulse, 532 71 7« 

Hasnad-i-‘Ali Saiyyid ^i^r Khtn. 
the first of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
l)ihli, 352, 875, 876. See under 
Khizr Khan Maanad-i-‘AU. 

MassagetsB, an ancient people of 
Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Mas'ud Beg, metre of, — a kind of 
prosodical metre, 426. 

Mas'ud ]^an Ghilzal, one of the 
Afghan Amirs of gher ghah Sur, 
542, 544. 

Mas^ud, SuUan, ibn Sultan Ibrahim 
^aznawl, called by the title of 
*Alau-d-D!n, 66 and nn 2 and 4. 

ilas^ud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznln, 29, 30, 33, 34, 86, 
36 and n 9, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44 and 
7171 1 and 2, 46 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 
47 n 2, 50, 63 and a, 54, 61 n 5. 

Mas^ud, Sultan, son of Sultan Maudud 
Ibn Mas^ud Ghaznawi. 49, 60 and 

n 1. 

Has^ud Sa*d Salman Jurjanl, known 
sometimes as Eamadani, a famous 
poet of Jurjan, contemporary of 


Sultan Mas^ud and Sultan Ibrahinl 
Ghaznawl. 62 and n 5, 64 and n 1, 
60 . 

Mas^udl, the celebrated Arab Geo- 
grapher and Historian, 157 n 1. 

Matar Sen Kahtarlya, Baja, the ruler 
of Sambhal at the time of tho 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihll, 545. 

Mathew’s Mishkatu-UMafahih, 160 
n 2, 200 71, 293 n, 302 n 2, 412 ti 1| 
609 71 8. 

Mathi &an, — or 

Mathln Khan, one of the courtiers of 
flumayun, 624 and n 2. 

Mathra, a sacred city of the Hindus, 
24 and n 0* 

MaHla^u-UAnwdr^ one of the poetical 
works of Mir ^usru, tho famous 
poet of DihlT, 270 and n 1. 

Maudud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mahmud Ghaznawi. 87, 43, 45 ti. 
8, 46} 47 and n 2, 48, 49, 60 and n 1, 

Maulana Baqa’i, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Maulana ^asan, one of the oontem- 
poraries of ghah Babar, 449. 

Manlkna *Imadu-d-Din, translator of 
the Bdjd-tarangini into Persian, 
8 71 3. 

Maulana ghihabn-d-Bin the Knig- 
matist, one of the learned men of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Ma^unatj a miracle performed by the 
ordinary believer, 626 ft. 

Mawara an-Nahr, — or 

Miwariu-n-Kahr (Transoxiana), the 
region heyond the river ^ 15 and 7t 6| 
20 and 7t 3, 27 nn 1 and 2, 29 n 6, 
37 7t 7, 167 7t 3, 250, 353, 448, 570 
n 7, 632. 
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Mawas, a di'sfcn'ot in the Boabi 386 
n 5, 431 and n 4. 

MawaB,— or 

Mawasai, a plaoe at seven hrohs from 
BadioU) 886 and n 1. 

MazdVf signification of the word, 271 
and n 3. 

Hazdakiah, A1-, another name of 
the heretical Bikini sect of ghi^ah 
Muslims, 22 and n 3. 

Maj^har Karra, Manlana, one of the 
poets of the time of Sultan Firoz 
gh^h Tughlaq. 341 and n 1. 

Maa;harl, the poet, 341 n 1. Same as 
the above (g. v*), 

Ma?;har-i-Hindi, Qa^i of Agra 
(? Karra), panegyrist of FJruz Sb«h, 
841 n 1. See the two above. 

Mtzindaran, — or 

M&zinderin, a province of Persia, 
32 n 1, 36 n 3. 

MoCrindle's Ancient India^ 364 n 4. 

Mecca. See under Makkah. 

Medaki river, the, 419 n 6. Other- 
wise known as the Mendaki or the 
Asl. 

Medes, the, 394 n 5. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, the, 
686 n, 

Medina, the City of the Prophet, 12 
n 1, 76 n, 106 n 1, 149 n, 166 n 6, 
158 n 1, 216 n 7, 279 w, 443, 480 
w 1, 686 n 6, 600 w 9. 

Medina and Mecca^ Burton’s Pilgi'im- 
age to, 97 n 4. 

Mediterranean, the, 167 n 4. 

Mehran, the, — the river Indus, 36 
n 10, 67 n 1. 

Mehrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and n 1. 

U 
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Melancholia, MiltMulidt definition of, 
6 and n 8. 

Memoir, BennelPs, 129 n 2, 826 
827 n 8. 

Memoirs of Baber, Brskine’s, 121 ti 8» 
437 n 7, 489 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 «, 
448 n 4, 670 nn 5 and 6, 609 n 5. 

Mendaki river, the, — in GwaliSr, 419 
and n 6, Otherwise known as the 
Medaki or the Asi. 

Mengburun, origin of the name, of 
Sullan Jalalu-d-Din Mangbnrni 
(g. V.), 91 n 1. 

Meos, the, a tribe of the Rajputs in- 
habiting the province of Miwat, 
865 n 8. 

Mercury, the planet, held to rule 
over intelligence, 630 n 8. 

Merv, a city and province of Khura- 
san, 16 w 2, 11 n 3, 22 n 2, 33 n 1, 
34 n 3, 36, 38, 43 and nn 1 and 3, 
61 n 2, 65 n 3, 167 n 3. 

iileshed (Mashhad), in Persia, 669, 
673 and n 3. 

Methora of Pliny, same as the town 
of Mathra (g. u.), 24 n 6. 

Methoras of Arrian, same as the town 
of Mathra (g. v.), 24 n 6. 

Mevat, district of, 129 i» 2. See 
under Miwat. 

Meynard’s Dictionnaire de la Pers#, 
30 n, S5 n 2, 43 nn 1, 2 and 3, 46 
n 1, 50 n 2, 673 n 8. 

Mhow, a town of Central India, 886 
n 8. 

Mlapur, a ford on the Ganges, 131 
and n 1. 

Mich, 83. See under Mij. 

Michfiel, the Archangel, 68 a^d n % 

Miftdlj,, the,*— or . 
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Miftahu4^'Vlumj of Siraju-d-Din Abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf ibu Abi Mabammad 
Ibn *Ali as'Sikkakiy 428 and n 2* 

MiJtaffay a kind of litter, 457 n 7. 

Mihir, town of, 123 n 2. Called also 
Marhira {q, v.)* 

BSihr, name of the sun, 166 n 1. 

Blihr, an ancient king of the Persians, 
166 nl. 

Mihrajan, Day of, 166 n 1. See 
under Mihrgiu. 

Mihtan, the,— -the river Indue, 86 
n 10, 67 a 1* 

Mihrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and n 1. 

Mihrgan, a great feast of the Per- 
sians, 166 n 1« 

Mihrgdn-i-*ammj 166 n 1. 

Mihrgdn^X’Mdfft 166 n 1* 

Mij, one of the tribes between Tibet 
and liakhnautl, 83 and tt 4, 84 n. 

Milf the bodkin or style used for 
applying kuhlf 163 n 8. 

Milal wa^n^Nihalf of ash-Shahrastnm, 
Cureton’s edition, 22 n 8, 167 n 2. 

Milwat, town of, 488 n 7. Called 
also Malot (g. v.). 

Minas, a tribe of the Hindus, 865 

n 8. 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of the JPaha- 
qat-i-Ndfin, 88 ri 1, 98 n 6, 122 n 3, 
127 nn 1 and 2. 

Mir Abn-l-Baqa, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the learned men of 
the time of Humayun, 465, 660 , 
678, 

Mir *Adlt an officer of justice under 
the ^adr, 646 n 7, 610 n* 

Mir AMor, Master of the horse, 274 
and n 6, * 


Mir IJnsan, son-in-law of Sultan FIrdz 
Shah Tughlaq, 338. , 

Mir ^asan Dihlavl, a famous poet of 
Dihll, contemporary of Mir Khusru. 
115 n, 187, 188, 245, 269, 270 and 

n 6. 

Mir Jamalu-d-DIn, the traditiomst, 
contemporary of Sh&h Isma^Il 
Safawl, 449, 

Mir Khond, the Historian, contem- 
porary of Humayun, 27 n 3, 450. 

Mir j^usru, son of Atnir Mabmud 
Saifu-d-Din, the famous poet of 
Dihll, 96 and n 2, 99 and n 8, 134 
and n 4. See nnder Khusru. 

Mir Saiyyid ^an of Jaunpur, 420 
n 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Mnbammad of Jaunpur, 
son of Mir Saiyyid Khan, one of 
the great wali», 420 and n 8, 608 
and n 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Mubammad Mir *Adl, 
546. 

Mir Saiyyid Na*matu-1lah Busull, the 
poet, contemporary of Jslem ghah, 
633 and n 7, 534 and n 4. 

Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-DIn gafawl pf 
Ij, contemporary of Sher Shah, 
476 and n 6, 479, 613, 514. 

Mir Saiyyid Sharif, a distinguished 
author, 660. 

Mik&j, or the Ascent, nocturnal jour- 
ney of Mubammad to heaven, 105 
n2, 292 w6. 

Mirak ibn Ijiasan, the Vakil, one of 
the Amirs of the Ghaznavide dy- 
nasty, 48, 49. 

Mirak, town of, 406 n 9. 

MIran, Amir, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan FIroz 333 n 2. 
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Mirnn Nnib-!-*Ai***5*Mnni51ik, a 
^'aUg4 of the Mnbnruk §habi fami- 
ly, 393, 394, 395, 397. 

MIran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, one of 
the learned men of Hindastan, 427. 

MIrac, — or 

Mirath, fortress of, 24 it 1, 346, 858 
n 3, 869, 406, 697. 

Ktr’af-i-Ja/ian Numd, an historical 
work, 66 n 2. 

Mir-uKmi Superintendent of Roads, 
401. 

Mirza Handal,— or 

MTrza Hindal, 453, 458, 4.'>9, 462, 464, 
465, 559, 660, 667 and n 10, 674, 
578, 679, 680, 680 , 587. 

Mirzii IJusain Khan, one of the XmlrB 
of Uumayun, 674. 

Mirza Kamran, brotlior of Humayun, 
463, 456, 462, 464, 463, 494, 600, 
601, 502, 603, 667, 674, 678, 579, 
680, 681 and n 8, 582 and n 7, 683 
and n By 684 and it 3, 685, 686, 
688, 606 n 8. 

Mirza Murad, son of Shah To-hmasp of 
Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 675. 676 . 

Mirza PIr Muhammad, grandson of 
the great Arnir Timur, King of 
^nrasan and Mawara-an-Nahr, 
352, 853. 356. 

Mirza Yfldgar Na^ir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
560, 561, 562. 

or Mask, notes on, 172 n 2. 

Mifhkdtu-l-Masabih, Mathew’s, 68 n 3, 
150 n 2, IQl n 5, 199 ?t 3, 200 «, 
279 n, 292 n 6, 293 n, 302 n 2, 366 
n 4, 412 n 1, 449 n- 8, 509 it 8, 571 
n 1, 585 n 10, 601 a, 603 n and n 6, 
613 n, 626 n 5. 


Minqdly a weight for gold and silver 
and also a coin, 19 it, 26 And 

n !• 

or 

Mifqalatf shell for polishing, 620 and 
n 1. 

Mifrd\ hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

Miwtt, district and town of, 120 and 
n 2, 134 and it 1, 185, 837, 343, 
844 and it 7, 345, 860, 858, 850, 865 
and n 8, 366 n, 375, 381, 885, 891, 
398, 419, 447, 488, 480, 537. 

Mlwatls, the, 447. 

Mlyin *Abdu-llah NiyM, a Niyizi 
Afghan who adopted the manners 
of a Mahdl, 608, 609, 610, 612, 618, 
620. 

Miyan Abu-1-Pat)? of Thanesar, — a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
Shah, 613. 

Miyan Bahwa LuhanI, Governor of 

, Baiana, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 518 and n 4, 619. 

Mlytn Bhoh, the Vazir and chief of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
432, 435. 

Miyan Ijlitim Sniiball or Sambhali, a 
learned Doctor of Hindustan, 428, 
606, 646. 

Mlynn ^nsain Farmall, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 486, 

Miyan Jamal ]^an Mnfti, one of the 
Chief ’Ulama of the time of Islem 
Shah, 606. 

Miyan Kail or Kahl Kabuli, one of the 
poets of the time of Humayun, 584 
n 3. See under Kahl. 

Miyan Ladan, one of the learned men 
of Hindustan, 427. 
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MijSn of GwSliar, ft learned 

doctor, 427. 

Miyan Abu-l-Fat^, son of 

Shaikh-allahdivah of Khairabad. 
contemporary of Badaoni, 646. 

Miyan Tiusin, the well-known mnsi- 
oian, contemporary of *Adli, 667. 

Miyan Yahya Paran, one of the gen- 
erals of Sikandar Sur (q. v), 647. 

Miyan Yaljya Turan, governor of 
Bambhal, one of the generals of 
SnUln Ibrahim Sur (q. v), 646, 646. 

Miyani Afghans, the, 654. 

Mt»dn^ the constellation Libra, 142 
n 2. 

Modern Egyptians^ Lane’s, 177 n 4, 
192 « 8, 412 « 1, 603 n 2. 

Moghnls, the, 80, 103 n 3. See under 
the Mnghuls. 

Mongir, town of, 468. 

Mongol dynasty of China, the, 868 

nl. 

Mongols, the. See under the Mugbuls. 

Monorpour, fortress of, 93 n 1. 

Moon, Splitting of the, miracle per- 
formed by Muhammad, 110 n 4, 

Moradabnd, in Rohilkund, 364 n 4. 

Moradabad District, N.-W. Provinces, 
646 n 6. 

Moroy a peacock, 602 and n 8. 

Mosamhiqne, 454 n 7. 

Moses of the Scriptures, 372 and n 8, 
873 w. 

Mosul, capital of Mesopotamia, 61 n 
6, 394 n 5, 624 n 8, 

Muaiyyidn-l-Mulk Sinjari, Khwaja, — 
one of the Amirs of the Ghori dy- 
nasty, 74 and n 1, 77 w 1, 80. 

Mu*nllSy name of the seventh arrow 
in the game of maisirf 369 n 1. 


Mn*a11aqit, the,*— seven well-known 
poems of the Jahiliyat, 99 n 6, 109 
n 4. 

Mu*amm^, enigma, 456 n 7, 605 and 
n 8, 

Mu^awiyah, first Khalifah of the 
House of Umaiyyah, 167 n 2, 168 n, 

Mu^aj^am, j^waja, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 668. 

Mu'azziuy the crier of the hour of 
prayer, 472 and n 6» 600 and n 9, 
601 n. 

Muhaiyyiut a book on the Qanifite 
Theology, 460 and n 7. 

Mubarak, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Snltan Jalalu-d*Din Khilji, 238, 

Mubarakabad, a city on the Jamna, 
393 and n 7. 

Mubarak Eabir, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of the Tughlaq ghahi dy- 
nasty, 842 and n I . 

Mubarak Khan, son of Sultan *Alaa-d- 
Din Khilji 272, 27 8. See Sult.an 
Qutbu-d-Din Mnbarak Shah. 

Mubarak ^an AnbadI, of the Auhadi 
family of Baiana, 386. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Bahadur Nahir, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 
dynasty, 860 and n 6. 

Mubarak Khan Luhani, Malik, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 
409, 413 and n 12. 

Mnbarak Khan, son of Malik Baju, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 
dynasty, 849. 

Mnbarak Khan, Governor of Sambal, 
contemporary of Sultan Qnsain 
gharqi of Jaunpur, 406 n 8. 

Mubarak Kotwal, one of the Amirs of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 398. 
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Mubarak of Nngor, Rbaildi, father of 
Sbaikli Abu-l-Fa^i ‘Allimi, 421, 
616. 

Mubarakpur, 898. 

Mubarak Qaranqal, Malik, assumes 
the title of Mubarak ^fih as ruler 
of Jannpur, 360 and n 1, 

Mubarak ghtih, son of Sultan *Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, See under SalJ;au 
Qnlbu-d-Diri Khilji. 

Mubarak ghah, son of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 409. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Masnad-i-'AlI 
Khizr Khan, of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 10 n 2, 307, 381 and n 3, 
382, 383, 384, 385 and n 3, 386, 387, 
388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 
394 , 395, 396, 398, 400 and n, 403. 

Mubarak Shah, SnItanu-sh-Sharq, 
Qaranqnl, ruler of Jaunpur, 360 and 
n 1, 361, 363. 

MubaraJc ^dhit an historical work by 
Yabya ibn Abuiad Sirhindi, 10 n 2, 
67 nnd n 2. See under TdnMk’i- 
Mubarak Shdhi, 

Mubariz Khan, one of the groat Amirs 
of the Firiiz ^ahi dynasty, 376. 

Mubariz, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 384. 

Mubariz ^an, son of Niajam Khan 
SQr, ascends the throne with the 
title of Mubammad ‘Adil or more 
commonly ‘Adli, 495 and n 4, 535 
and nu 6 and 7, 686, See under 
‘Adli. 

Mubashir Chap, Islam Khan, the 
V'azir, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 344, 346. 
See also under Islam Khan. 


Mubashahir, one of the Sirdars of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 273. 

Muhhit a commentary by Shai kh 
Zainu-d-Din on the Muhaiyyin 
iq, v.)f 450 and n 7. 

Mufarrib Sultani, Malik, governor of 
Gujiat under Sultan Firoz Shnh> 
33 1 and n 3, 337, 846. See under 
Farbatu-l-Mulk. 

Mufiz^ AZ-, — the man in charge of the 
arrows in the game of moiair, 869 
n 1. 

Muftt^ a law officer who gives fatw^8 
or legal decisions, 317 and n 6. 

Mugjiaildn^ for Ummu-yhaildin, a 
thorny tree, 550 and n 1 , 624 n I . 

Muyhaiyyir^ variable as applied to the 
pulse, 533 n. 

Maghals, the. See under the Mughuls. 

Mughirah ibn al-Abnaf Yezdibah or 
Yezdezbah, ancestor of Imam 
Bukhari, 6 3. 

TTughig of HansT, Qa?i, one of the 
most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Jalala-d-Din ]^ilji, 246. 

Mughyii fi-Bharhid-Mujaz^ Sadidi's 
commentary on the Mujaz in Medi- 
cine, 31 n, 320 n. 

Moghul Road from Agra to Allahabad, 
486 n 6. 

Mughulpur, popular name of the town 
of Ghiyaspur, 236. 

Mughuls, the, 125 and » 8, 126 and n 
1, 129 71 2, 132, 146 n 2, 186, 187, 
188, 190 n 2, 192, 196 and n 1, 205 
n 2, 207, 220, 222, 236, 249, 260 and 
n 5, 261, 262, 254, 256, 268, 261, 
264, 292, 293, 306 n 8, 323, 828, 
335, 369, 365 n 8, 441, 454, 463, 464^ 
469, 471, 474, 486 n 6, 608, 643, 652, 
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B5«, 675 w 1, 692, 593 nnd n 9, 618 

n 1. 

Mnhajirm, the, — Meccan Mnslims 
who emigrated with Mnl^ammad, 
216, 216 n, 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 2 n 6, 3 nn 
4 and 6, 4, 12 a 1, 18 n 1, 46 n 6, 
67, 69 and nn 2 nnd 4, 74 n 2, 97 
tt 4, 105 and D 2, 106 nn \ and 5, 
110 nn 1, 3 and 4, 111 a, 139 n 6, 
147 n 3, 149 n, 166 n 6, 168 n 1, 
194, 201 ti 2, 207, 216 n, 254, 292 
n 6, 303 n 4, 368 n 1, 369 n 3, 376, 
412 w 1, 420 n 8, 446 n 5, 473, 474, 
480, 488 n 5, 490 n 6, 605 n 6, 619 
and n 4, 672, 677 n, 685 n 10, 
689, 696, 602 n 7, 622 and n 3, 
626 w 1, 627 and n 3, 631 n 1, 633, 
636. 

Mnljnmmad ibn *Ahdn-llah ibn al- 
Hasan ibn al-l^lnsan ibn *A1I ibn 
Abl Talib, 74 n 2. 

Muljammad ibn *Abdu- 9 -§amad, one 
of the Amirs of the Ghaznivide 
dynasty, 44. 

Muljammad ^Adil, commonly known 
as *Adli, of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihll, 495, 536. Bee under 
Mnbariz Khan, son of Nigam Khan 
Sur and also under *AdlI. 

Muhammad *Adi1, of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 274. See under 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq ^ah and 
also under Malik Faichru-d-Din 
Juna. 

Muhammad *AufI, author of the 
Jdmi^n-UHikdyat and Tazkiratu dl* 
Shu^ard, 220. See Muhammad Gfi. 

Muhammad *AzIz, Mulla, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 460 and n 1. 


Muhammad of BadSon, Saiyyid, one 
of the Maliks of Sul^n Flroz ShSh. 
336 and n 6. 

Muhammad Bahadur, Snltln of Kor, 
656 and n 3. See ^iij^r Khan, son 
of Mulpammad Khan Gauria. 

Muhammad Bakhtyar ^url, Malik, 
one of the Generals and slaves of 
Sultan Mu*izzn>d-DIn Muhammad 
Sam, 81 and n 2, 82, 88 and nn 2 
and 8, 84 and a, 85 and n 1 , 86. 
See the next. 

Mnhammad Bakhtvar Khiljl, Malik, 
81 n 2. Same as the above (g. v.). 

Mnhammad BaqI MajlisI, author of 
the Haydtu-l-Quluhf 110 n 8. 

Muhammad, son of Bihir Khan. Sul(;5n 
of Qanauj and the eastern districts, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrlhlm 
Lodi, 443. Same as the next {q v), 

Muhammad, son of Darya Khan 
LuhanI, Snl):in of Bihar, originally 
called Bihar Khan or Bahadur 
]^&n, 435 and n 7, 436, 468, 469. 
Same as the above (g. v.). 

Muhammad Farmall, Shaikl^, known 
as Kala Bhar, nephew of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411 n 2, 413 n 18, 
414. 

Mnhammad Ghang of Gwaliar, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Babar, 446, 469. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Dln Balban, 187, 190 n 2, 205 and 
n 2, 213, Called the Khan-i» 
Bnzurg, the Khin»i»GhfizI. the 
Khan-i-ShahId and Qaand-Mulk. 

Muhammad Ghori, popular name of 
Sultan Mu'izzu-d-DIn Muhammad 
Sam, who is also known as Shihi* 
bu-d-DIn Ghori. 65 n 2. 
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Hu^antni^d Gofeultnsh, due of the 
Amirs of Babar, 441. 

Mohammad ibimd-l^iisan, the famous 
juriBConsult, 30 a 1* 

Muhammad ^asan of Ifpahan, Mlrzi, 
— the poet kuoirn as {^arif, 682 n. 

Muhammad Humiiyun Mtrza, sou of 
Babar, 439, 442, 444, 446. Bee 
under Uumayuii. 

Mohammad Humayun Pfidisbah, 
Emperor of Hindustan, 450, 451» 
463, 454. 472. 600, 603, 629, 6 6 9 , 
696, 608 and u 6. See the above 
and also under Hum&yun. 

Muhammad, son of lidighiz and his 
saocessor as Atabak of Asarbaijan, 
168 n 3. 

Muhammad KhSn AuhadI, ruler of 
Baiana, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the Saiyyids, 
386, 387 and n 4. 

Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tug]^laq, 824, 336, 837 Bee 
Na^iru-d'Din Muhammad Shah^ and 
also Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammad Khau Gauria, the ruler of 
Kor, contemporary of *AdlI, 656, 
656. 

Muhammad KhSn Kuki, IjtajI, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 678, 681, 
686 . 

Muhammad Khan of Nagor, oontem> 
porary of Sul}:an Sikandar Lodi, 423 
and n 11, 

Muhammad Khan, grandson of Sultan 
Na^iru-d-Din of Mtlwa, contenjpor- 
ary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 423, 
424 and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan Silu, one of the 
Amirs of Humayuui 618 and n 7,619. 


Muhammad KhSn gharafu-d-Dm 
UghlT Tuklu, Vaiir of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirzd of Khurasan, 669 
and n 6, 

Muhammad Khan Bur, assumes the 
title of Sultan Jabdu^d'Dln as 
governor of Bangdla, 662. 

Muhammad IQiaii Bur, governor of 
tho country of Ghaund, 468, 469. 

Muhammad Khan Taklu, Vaair of 
Sultan Muhammad Mirzd, ruler of 
^uraaan, 569 and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan, son of Zirak KhSn, 
Governor of Samana under the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 897. 

Muhammad Khwarazm Shih. Snllan, 
of the Khwdrazm ghahi dynasty o| 
^urasan, 71 and n 7. 

Muhammad Lodi, SultSn, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 444, 471 n 1. Bee 
also under Mahmud Lodi. 

Muhammad, younger son of Sultdn 
Mahmud of Ghazuin. 29, 33, 34, 44, 
45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 47 n 3. 

Muhammad ibn Mahmud, the Khalf. 
feudatory of Kashmandi, uncle of 
Muhammad Bal^tyir, 81 n 2. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Mas'ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 44 and n 1, 

Muhammad Ma;;affar Vazir, one of 
the Amirs of the Firuz Bliab! 
dynasty, 361, 

Muhammad pur *Aziz, Mulls, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 460 n 1. 

Muhammad Qandahari, the 

Historian, 300 n 3. 

Muhammad ibn Qasim as-gaqafi, the 
conqueror and first governor of 
Sind, 11 and a 8, 12 n 2, 18 n and 
n 1, 136 a 6. 
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MnJiiammad ibnu-l-QaBim ibnn-l- 
Mnnabbihi governor of Sindh, 86 
n 10. 

Muhammad Bam, founder of the 
Ghori dynasty of India, 10 n 2, 74, 
75, 89. See Mu^izza-d-Din Mut^am- 
mad Sam. 

Muhammad Shih. Mir, leader of a 
band of robbers in the reign of 
Saltan ‘Alau-d-Din ghiljl, 262, 263. 

Mnbammad Sliah, of the Mughal dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 25 n 6. 

Muhammad Shah I., son of Ahmad 
BbSh, Sultan of Gnjarat, 357 n 8, 

Mubaramad Bjiah ibn-i-Farid Khun, 
of the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 
895, 897, 398, 8 99 and n 7. 

Mul^ammad Siah, son of Sultan Firuz 
Sliah, of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty 
of Dihli, 337, 338, 341, 342, 343, 
844, 345 and nn 2 and 3, 346« 
See under Muhammad Khan. 

Mul^ammad S2i^hi aon of Mal;iinud 
Sharqi. Sultan of Jaunpur, 403 and 
n 8, 404 and n and n 2. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 444, 471 n 1. See also under 
Mahmud. 

Mul^ammad Sultan Mirza, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Babar, 437, 
438, 440, 444, 458, 462, 463, 464, 
674. 

Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 87 
n 1, 269 n 6, 271 and n 6. See the 
next. 

Muhammad, son of Tu^^laq Shab^ 
the second of the Tughlaq Shahi 
dynasty of Dihli, 290, 297 n, 801 
809, 315, 318, 321, 322, 328 and 
n 3, 327, 829 n 2, 331. See under 


Muhammad *Adil and also under 
Ulugh Khan. 

Mull^ammad Turtaq^ the Mughal, of 
the royal house of Khurasan, con- 
temporary of Sultan *Alau-d-DIn 
Khilp. 250 and n 10^ 252 and n 2. 

Muhammad Ufi of Merv, author of a 
Tazktraf 33 and n 1. Bee Muham- 
mad ‘Aufi. 

Muhammad Yahya, 602. 

Muhammad Yamin, Sultan, the ruler 
of Khurasan, 99 n 4, 188 n 1. 

Muhammad Yarghari. Mulla, one of 
the Amirs of llurnayun, 460 n 1. 

Muhammad Zaitun the Afghan, one 
of the Afghan Amirs of Babar, 445. 

Muhammad Zamun Mirza ibn-i- 
Badi‘u-z-Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Sultan 
Qusaiii Mirza, contemporary of 
llurnayun, 461, 452, 466, 468, 461. 

Muhammadabad, the town of Nagar- 
kot, 331. 

Muhammadabad, a city built by 
Sultan Muhammad ghaii ibu Firoz 
Shah, 346, 347. 

Muhamraadaus, the, 271 n 6, 302 n 2, 
412 n 1, 416 n, 445 n 6, 488 n 6, 
523 n 6, 635 n 6. See also under 
the Mahometans and the Mnslims. 

Muhamra, for Mntmara. See Shi* 
hab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 
n 2. 

Muhar or Muhur, a coin, 806 and 
n 1. 

Muharrara, annual ceremonies of the, 
623 and n 1. 

Muha^sab, — or 

Muhaggabu-d-Din Nijfamu-l-Mulk, 
Khwaja, Wazir of Sultan Baiipfiyah, 
120, 123 n 8, 124. 



Muhra-i^Mdi% the Bezoar stone called 
in Arabic Hajaru-l-Haiyyahy 117 
n 4. 

Muhur or Muhar^ a coin, 306 and n 1. 

Muid Jajarmi, one of the poets of the 
time of Sul};an Jalalu-d-Diu Khilji, 
245. 

Mu‘id of TarlAan, author of a Turkish 
romance on the loves of Wumiq 
and ‘Azra, 40 it 1. 

Mu‘in Wnijj, Mauliuia, 690. 

Ma‘inu*d'Din Cliishti, Khwiija, a 
famona saint, 70 and n 2. See 
under Mn'inU'l-Haqq, 

Ma'inu-d-Din Hasan Chi^ti, Khwiija, 
70 n 2, See the above. 

Mu‘mu-d-Dm, ^aiWi, grandson of 
Maulana Mu‘in Wui/,, Qazi of Lalior 
under Hnmayun, 590. 

Ma‘Inu-l*fJaqq wa-d-DIn Ajmirl, 
Khwaja. 430. Same as Mu‘iuu-d- 
Din Chishti, (q. u.), 

Mu‘Inu*I-Mulk Miran Sadr, 395. See 
under Miran $adr Naib-i-‘Ar 7 .-i* 
Ma,malik. 

Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n. 

M n’izzi palace, the Kilugbari palace 
(q. V.), on the banks of the Jumna, 
231. 

Ma‘izzl Sultans, those of the slaves 
of Sultan Ma‘izzu-d-Din Sam who 
attained sovereignty, 87 n 5. 

Mu‘izziyeh Kings, the Amirs of 
Sultan Ma‘izza-d-Din Sam Ghuri, 
87, 90. 

Mu‘izza-d-DIn Abn-l-IJIris Sinjar, 
65 n 3, See under Sinjar. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Diu Bahram Shah, son of 
Sultan ghamsu-d-Din lyal-timi^, 


121 and n 4, 122, 128 and n 2, 
124, 186. 

Mu‘izzU'd’Din Kaiqubad, Sultan, ibn 
Sultan Na 9 irn*d-Din ibn SnltSn 
GhiyasU“d»Dm Balban, 220 and 
n 2, 221 and n 3, 222, 223 and n 1, 
224, 226, 227, 228 and n 4, 229, 
245. See also nnder Kaiqubad. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad Sira 
Ghuri, well-known under the title 
of Sultan Shihiibu-d-Din GhurT. 
10 H 2, 63, 64 and n 3, 65 and 
n 2, 66 n 2, 67 and n, 69, 71, 72, 
73 and n 2, 74, 75, 76, 77 and nn 
1 and 3, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83 w 3, 85, 
86, 89, 90. 

Mn‘izza.d-Din Tnghral, Governor of 
Lakhnauti, 186. See nnder TngJi- 
ral. 

Mnjahid Khan, one of the Amirs of 
*Adli, of the Afjj^an Sur dynasty, 
557. 

Mufamu'l-Bulddn of Yaqut, a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, 8 n 2, 263 », 
476 n 5. 

Miijawwaff hollow or weak, 301 and 
n 1. 

MujaZf a work on medioine, 6 n 3, 
81 n. See nnder al-Mughni. 

Mujily the man in charge of the arrows 
in the game of maisir, 369 n 1, 

Mnjiru-d-Din Aburija, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq ghdh, 805. 

Mu^jizahf a miracle performed by a 
prophet, 626 n, 

Mujtahidy highest title among Muslim 
divines, 636 n 2. 

Mwjtapri’fnusammanf a kind of metre, 

607 n. 
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a Stubborn disputant, 614 
and n 6. 

MuMdlafat^ opposition, 676 n 6. 
Mukhli?, a servant of Malik Fakhru« 
d-Din Silahdar (g.r.), 308. 

Jluldilis Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah gharql, of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mui^ta^aVy of Sa*du-d-Din at-Tafta- 
zani, 428 n 3. 

Mu^ta?? Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mulahidah, the, a sect of Muslim 
. heretics, 73 n 2. See the next. 
Mulhidah, the, another name of the 
Batini sect of Shi'ah Muslims, 22 
n 3j See the above. 

Mullii Muhammad ‘Aziz, one of the 
, Amirs of Humayiin, 460 and n 1, 
Mnlmul, the bodkin or style for ap- 
plying kuhli 153 n 8. 

Multan, 12, 19 and n 5, 20 and n 4, 
21, 28, 29, 44, 60, 66 and nn 2, 3 
and 5, 69, 79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 87, 

. 90, 95, 98 and n 2, 120 and n 8, 
128 and n 1, 129, 130, 132, 133 n 
, and n 2, 187, 188, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
197, 198, 199, 208, 213, 217, 219, 
220 and n 2, 221, 222, 226. 229. 232, 
233, 236, 244, 247 and n and n 4, 
248, 249, 262, 284, 292, 293, 297, 
298, 304, 328, 335, 343, 352, 363 
and n 8, 365, 358, 362, 363, 376, 
387, 388, 389 and nn 2 and 4, 390, 
392, 398, 399, 402, 427, 464, 543. 
Multan river, the, 29. 

Multanis, the, 304. 

Muminpur, fort of, otherwise called 
Patiiili, on the Ganges, 218. 


Muner, town of, 82 and n 1, Also 
written Man§r. 

Mnn'im Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, one 
of the great Amirs of Humayun, 
662, 565, 567 and a 2, 591. 

Mun^ifj one of the high officers of 
the State, 497. 

MuntnMahto-t~Tawdr?M of BadSonT, 
11 and 1, 332, 442, 447, 473, 497, 
545, 579, 610, 632. 

MuntaMahu-UTawdrlkh of Haran ibn 
Muhammad al-Khnki ash-Shirazi, 
11 n 1 . 

Muqaddasa, a title of the town of 
Ij, 476. 

Muqaddasi, the Arab Geographer, 
217 n 2. 

Muqaddamzdda^ a slave bom in the 
house, 334 and n 1. 

Muqaddam-zada of Kabul, 501. 

Muqam-i-Salman, in the desert of 
Arghan between Bushire and 
Shiraz, 572 n 1. 

Muqarrab &an, title of Muqarrabu-l- 
Mulk, one of the Maliks of the 
Firuz Shahi dynasty, 848 and n7, 
349, 350 and n 3, 361, 364. 

Muqarrabu-l-Mulk, Malik, 346, 848 « 
See the above. 

Muqbil, the sex’vant of Khwaja-i- 
Jahan ndih-i-Vaztr of Gujrat, 313. 

Muqbil ]^an, Malik, one of the re- 
tainers of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 386. 

Muqim Harawi, Khwaja, Diwan of 
the household of Babar, 9 w 2, 63 n. 

Muqti% holder of a qit\ 396 n 2. 

Murad, Shah, son of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 575, 
676 . 
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Murajjab, A1-, — a title of the month 
, of Rajah, 441 n 2. 

Mursad, son of ^addad ibn *Ad, a 
king of the anedent Arabs, 2G3 n, 
Murtaza, the chosen, a title of ‘Ali ibn 
Abi 'plih, 74. 629 and n 5. 

Musa al-Uadi, the ^Abbasido Khalifah. 
75 n, 

Mu^‘ab, a traditionist, 18 n 1. 

Mushal, name of the sixth arrow in 
the game of nunsir, 369 7i 1. 

Mu^haf, meanings of the word, 615 n 5. 
Mit§iht(irik of Yaqut, a Geographical 
work, 15 n 5. 

Musk, notes on, 172 n 2. 

Muda sdkhtan, meaning of the ex- 
pression, 296 11 2, 

Muslim ibnu-l-VValid, a poet of the 
Court of Ilarunu-r-Ra^id, 74 n 2, 
Muslim tlieologiaiis, 614 n 2. 

Muslims, the, 83, 120, 143 w 3, 150 
n 4, 176 n, 191 and n 3, 194 and 
nn 4 and 5, 204, 235, 256 n 4, 361, 
368 n 1, 377, 385 u 3, 387, 393, 395, 
428 n 4, 432, 477, 483, 609 n 5, 
514, 522 and n 5, 550, 565 and n 1, 
576 n 5, 577 n. 600 n 9, 602 n 7, 
603 n 6, 625 u 5, 626 and n 6, 636 
n 2. See also under the Muham- | 
madans and the Mahometans. 
Mn.stafa, the Prophet Muhammad, 59, 
74, 475. 

Mustafa Parmali, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Hindustan, 444, 
Mu§tafaabad, pargana of, 596, 

Mustakfi bi-llahi Abii-r-Rabf Sulei- 
man, third of the ‘AbbasI Khalifahs 
in Egypt, 327 n 6. 


Mustan^ir billah, the ‘AbbSside Kh ali- 
fall of Baghdad, 88 n 3, 94 w 2, 311 
n 4. 

Mustung, village in the neighbour- 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 

a fanatical heretic, 

626 and n 4. 

Muhasim billah, eighth j^alifah of 
the House of ‘Abbfis, 571 n 2. 

Miitaiimml of Sa‘du-d-Din at-Tafta- 
ziini, 428 and n 3, 

Mu'tazid bi-lltihi Abu Ihikr ibnu-1- 
Mustakfi bi-llahi, sixth of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifahs in Egypt, 327 
n 6. 

Mnthra or MahmA, a sacred town of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Mutnuira. See Shiliilb-i-Mutmara, 
the Poet. 

Muttra, district of, 134 n 1, 366 n. 

Muttra, town of, in the Doab, 377 
n 6. 

MnwazzinT, Maula Hiisamu-d-Din, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftd/iud 428 n 2. 

Mu’yad Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun. 574. 

Muzatfar, Malik, Governor of Gujnit 
under Sultan Muhammad TughUiq 
^iih, 314. 

Muzatfar ^an, nephew of Shaikh 
‘Ali rnlei of Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

MnzafFar Shah of Gujiat, contem- 
porary of the Firuz Shfihi dynasty, 
363 n 2 . 

Muijaffarnagar District, 378 n 1. 

Mu‘zam, Khwajii, one of the Amirs 
of Htirnayun, 566. 
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Nabadwip, another name of Nadiya, 
old capital of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

Nabih, of the tribe of QnraiBb, killed 
at the battle of Badr, 74 n 2. 

Nadar Dev, Rai, Governor of Arankal 
tinder Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khiljl, 
265 and n 4. 

Nadim, foster-brother of Homayun, 
664 and nn 8 and 9. 

Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, Manlana, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
611, 612, 618, 616 and n 2. 

Nadiya, once the capital of Bengal, 
81 71 2, 82 n 4 Called also Nudiya. 

l^afahdtu-UVns of Maulana ^Abdu-r- 
Rabman Jami, 270 and n 4, 609 n 6 

KafdUsu-l-Ma^ Lives of the Poetfi, 
616 n 4, 618 n 6. 

NdjiSj name of the fourth arrow in 
the game of maitiir, 369 n 1. 

Nfl/a, the soul, 144 n 2, 145 1. 

}^af8U‘l‘^Aqlt the reason or discrimi- 
nating faculty, 145 n 1. 

KafsU’l’Haydt, the breath of life, 145 
n 1. 

KaftiU’n‘Ndtiqah, the reasoning facul- 
ty, 146 n 1. 

Nagar Cott, fortress of, 20 n 6. See 
Nagar Kot. 

Nagar Kot, fortress of, 20 n 5, 331, 
341, 342, 495. Also called Bbim- 
nagar and Kot Kangra. 

Nagaur, — or 

Nagor, city of, 124, 129, 130, 261, 
367 n 3, 379 and n 1, 423, 426, 477, 
663. 

Nahar Pal, nephew of Himun Baqqil, 
the Hindu General of ‘Adli, 663 
nn 6 and 6. 


Nabarwaln, a city of Guji*at, called 
also Patan or Pattan, 28 and n 2, 
71 and n 8, 89, 266 and n 4. 282. 

Nahid, name of the planet Yenns in 
Persian, 138 and n 8. 

Nahir, a Hindu General in the service 
of Sult.nn Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz* 
nawi, 36 and ti 9. 

Nahsdn, Mars and Saturn as the two 
stars of ill omen. 217 n 5. 

Nahv (Tuhfa) I'ajn-1-Mulk, one of 
the Malika of ^izr ^nii of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 376 and 
n 2. 

Nai, fortress of, 63 n, 54 nn 1 and 3. 

Ndih of the hartds^ 286 n 1 . 

Ndih-i~Shdhzdda. Malik Sadhu N5dir 
{q. D.), 378. 

Naib Malik, — or 

Nuibii-l-Mrtlk Knfur, title of Malik 
MSnik, the slave of SnltHii ‘Alau-d- 
Diii l^ilji, 261 and n 7, 252, 266, 
265 and nn 1 and 6, 267, 268, 271 
n 6, 272, 278 and n 1. Called 
also Bazar Dinari. 

Nails, Paring of, 139 n 6. 

Nariman, one of the heroes of the 
Shdhndma, 35 n 2, 72, 

Naisan or Nlsan, first month of the 
dewish year, 108 n 4. 

Najam-i-§ani. See Najm-i-§ant. 

Kafdtu'r-Rashid of Badaoni, 511 atid 
n 2, €09 and H 3. 

Najm, An-, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Najm Shiih, one of the Amirs of 
Shah lBma‘il Safawi of Persia, 570. 

Najm-i-Awwal, one of the Amirs of 
^ah IsmS'il l^afawi of Persia, 670 
and n 5. 
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N«jm-{-§ani Isfahan!, one of tbe 
Amirs of Shah T8ma‘il §afawi of 
Persia, 570 n 5. 

Najrau-d-Din, Saiyyid, rep^ent of 
Malik Sikaiidar of Labor {q. v.), 
390. 

Najmn-d-Dm Abu Bakr. the Sadni-L 
Mnlk, W<izir of Sultan ‘Alaa-cl-T)In 
MaB‘f\d Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 124. 

Najmii-d-Bin Hasan, Shaikh, 270 n 0. 
Same as the famous poet Mir 
Hasan Dihlavi (q. n.) 

Najmu'd-Din ‘Umar bin ‘All QazwTnl, 
author of the ShnnifiJuah, 427 n 1. 

Nakhshab, fortress of, in KhiiraBan, 
570. Otherwise called Ka^. 

Ndma-i'lQ^irad Afzd of Badiioni, 96 
and n 6. 

Na‘mat Khatun, wife of Qutb Khan 
Lodi {q, t'.), 423 and n 2. 

Na‘mat Rnsull, — or 

Na‘mata-llah Kusiili, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the poets and learned men 
of the time of Islem Shah Sur, 533 
and n 7, 534 and ii 4. 

Kami, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mal^rnud Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 3. 

Nanda, the RajS of Kalinjnr, contem* 
porary of Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 25, 26. 

Kandana, a city on the mountains of 
Balnath, 22 and n 5, 128 and n 3. 

Kundanpour, 128 n 3. Same as 
Nandana (q. -U.). 

Naqir, the small groove on the date 
stone, 496 n 10. 

Naqgdraj a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Naqshi ornamental figures, 588 n 4. 
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NaqMand, a weaver of Kamj^dha 
adorned with figures, 688 n 4. 

Naqshband, ghwnja Bahau-d-Din, of 
Bokhara, a famous saint, 688 n 4. 

Naqshbandi, Khwaja KhSwind, con- 
tempornry of Babar, 446. 

Naqshbandi School, the, 688 n 4. 

Naqshbandi Shaikhs, the followers of 
the renowned saint ^^wnja Baha- 
n*d-Din Naqshband of Bokhara. 
688 71 4. 

Narain, town of, on the banks of tbe 
river Sarsuti, 69 and n 4. 

Nnran-Koe, town of, 86 ri 4. 

Narbada river, the, 617 n 9. 

Narcissiis, notes on, 373 and n 3. 

Ndrdin, a perfume, 146 7i 6. 

Narela, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Dihii, 21 n 4. 

Kargis or Narjia^ the poet’s narcissus, 
373 n 3. 

'birkila, town of, 186 and n 4. 

Narma &birin, the Mughal, brother 
of Qutlngh Khwaja {q. r.), 305, 

Narnali, District of, 85 and n 4. 

Narnaul, in the province of MTwat, 
366 n 8. See the two next. 

Naimol, capital city of the district of 
Mi Wilt, 129 n 2, 365 and ?i 8, 395, 
466. 

Nornul, district and town of, 366, 
466. See the two above. 

Narsingb, Rai, 361 n 2. See Rai 
Harsingh, 

Narwan. the tree called Quinary 172 
and n 3* 

Narwar, fortress of, a dependency of 
Mnlwa, 129 n 4, 130 and n 1 , 422 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Narwar, Sarkar of, 130 n 1. 
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Nasaf, a town of ^urSsan, called 
also Nakhshab. 670 ti 7. 

La^azaVi the Chariot or the 
four stars composing the body of 
. the Great Bear, 198 n 2. 

Na?ib Khan Xaghuchi, — or 
Na?ib IQian XughujT, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihli, 642, 593. 

^a§ib ghah, Governor of Bangala, 
contemporary of Shir 8hah and 
Humayun, 457. 

Na?ibin, a town of Mesopotamia, 61 
n 5. 

NuxiMlu-t-TawdnM of Lisanu-l-Mulk, 
1 54 n 8. 

Na§Tr ]^an Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Afghan Sfir dynasty, 592. 
Na?ir IGian Luliani, one of the Gene- 
c rals of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434, 
444, 44G and n 1. 

Na^irabad, in the Jodhpur State, 
Kajputfuia, 379 n 1. 

Nasiri, a poet of tiio time of Sultan 
ghamsu-d-Din lyaltimi^, 92. 
l?asiru-d-Din Abu-1 -l^air ‘Abdu-Ilah 
Baizawi, Qazi, 6 n 4. See under 
Baiziiwi. 

Na 9 iru-d*Dm Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh. 

surnamed Ganjbakhsh, 367 n 3. 
Na^iru-d-Din Bughra I^an, Sultan, 
son of Sulfim ^iyasu-d-Din Bal- 
ban, 135 and n and n 1, 186, 187, 
218, 219, 220 n 2, 221 n 3, 222, 223 
and n 1, 224. 

Na?iru-d-Din Bughra Khan, 219 n 1. 

See Nasirn-d-Din Bughra Khan. 
Na?iru-d-Din Ohiragh-i-Dihli, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 322, 323. 


Nasiru-d-Din IJusain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar, one of the Maliks of Sulpln 
Mii4zzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, 74 n 1. 

Nasiru-d-Din IsmiVil Fath, Sultan, 
314. See Isma'il Fath. 
Nfisiru-d-Din Khusru Khan, the 
favourite of Sultan Qutha-d-Din 
Khilji, 290. See IQiusru Khan 
Hasan Barawar bacha. 

Na^iru-d- Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, 299. 
Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud I., Sulpm, son 
of Snltini Shamsu-d-Din lyaltirnish, 
91, 126 n 3. 

Nasirn-d-Din Mahmud IT., Sultan, 
son of Sultan Shamsn-d-Din lyal- 
tirnish, of the Slave dynasty, 124, 
125, 120 and n 3, 127 and n 1, 
134, 135 n and n J, 136. 139, 187, 
Nasirn-d-Din Mahmud Shah, ibn-i- 
Muhfimnmd Shah, of the Firiiz 
Shfihi dynasty, 348, 350 n 3. See 
under Mahmud Shah. 

Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa, Sultan, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty of 
Dihli, 423, 424. 

Nasiru d-Din Muhammad Humayun 
Padishah-i-GhazI, 451, 659. See 
under Humayun. 

N{i?irii-d-Din Mul.iammad Shah, son 
of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 324, 
337. See under Muhammad Shah. 
Nasiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah, Sul- 
tan, 361 . See Tatar Khan, son of 
^?afar Khan, 

Na§iru-d-Din Muhammad, Malik, son 
of Shamsu-d-Din lyaltirnish, 87 
and n 2. 
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■Nasiru-d-Bm Nnsiat son of 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan Fu'oz 
^ah, 350. See under Nu§rat ^ah. 

Nasirn-d-DIn Qabachah, Sultan of 
Sind, one of the slaves of Sultan 
Mu‘izzn-d*Din Sam Ghuri, 79 and 
n 3, 80, 88 and n 1, 90 and n 2. 

Na?iru.d-Dm, son of ^amsu-d-Din 
lyal-timish, 94. See under Na^iru- 
d-DIn Mahmud. 

Na?iru;d-Dm Subuktigin, ruler of 
Kabul and founder of the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, 13 and B 1 , 14 and 
n I, 15. 

Nnsiru-d-Dln Tfisi, lOiwaja, a cele- 
brated mathematician and Shi ‘ah 
divine, 577 7i. 

Na$iru-1-Haqq, a title of kings, 161. 

Na?Tru-l-Mulk ‘Adil Khan, one of 
the Maliks of the Firuz Shahi dy- 
nasty, 354. 

Nasr-i- Ta’ir, the constellation Eagle, 
321 and n 3. 

Nasrain-i-falak, the constellations 
Eagle and Lyre, 630 n 1. 

Nasrat 129 n 2. See Nuarat 

Khan, son of Fath IQian and grand- 
son of Sultan Firuz Shah. 

Nasrat lOian, one of the Amirs of 
Sultun ‘Alan-d-Dln Khiljl, 249. See 
under Nusrat Khan Jallsarl. 

Nasru-llah of Bangula, Shaikh, uncle 
of ShailA ‘Alai of Baiaria, 607. 

Nath, one of the Cliiefs of Hind under 
Sultan Ma8‘rid ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawl, 36 n 9. 

Nauhat, music played daily by a band 
at stated hours, 498 and n 3. 

Nauroz, the greatest feast among the 
Persians, 166 n 1. 
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Naushahr, a name of the town of 
Jhaln {q. n.), 257. 

Naiishahra, the town of Nowshera, 
465 and n 2. 

Naushirwan, Ohosroes I., son of 
Kobad, King of Persia of the Sas- 
sanide dynasty, 46 and H 6, 162. 

Nan'/7fil, voluntary prayers, 488 n 7. 

Nawfir. wife of al-Farazdaq, the 
famous Arab poet, 287 n 2. 

Nawiisa, a name of Sukhpal, tho 
grandson of Jaipal, contemporary 
of Sultfin Maljraud of ^aznln, 20 
n 4. 

Nazar ^aikh Juli or Jnma*alT, one of 
the court officers of Humayun, 
601 and n 3. 

Nazarenes, the, 207. 

Nuzimu-d-Din, Maulilna, one of the 
Amirs of ^ilr Shah, of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 482 and n 3. 

iNazukl MaraghI, the Poet, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mu*izzu-d-DIn 
Sam ^url, 75. 

Nebula of the Pleiades, 630 n 4, 

Nehroala, a city of Gujrat, 28 n 2, 
Same as Naharwala (q. v.). 

Nelloro (Nilawaj*), town of, 265 n 6. 

Nerimdn le Pehlevtln, 35 n 2. See 
under Nariman. 

Newa Kishore Press, 487 n 6. 

Ney, Marshal, 157 n 2. i 

Ney Elias, TdrJkh-i-Rashtdt, 306, 464 
n 8. See under Elias and Boss. 

Nijim Sani (Najm-i-SanlJ I^fahanv 
one of tho Amirs of Shah l8ma‘il 
Safawi of Persia, 570 n 5. 

Nikdh, marriage contract, 622 and n 6. 

Nilawar (Ntdlore), town of, 265 n 5. : 

Nile, tho, 210, 
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Nim tree (Melia azadirachtdjf 129 
n 2. 

Nirnahy irieaninga of the word, 493 n 2. 

Ni'matn-llah of Baiana, Saijyid, one 
of the learned and holy men of the 
time of Sultan Bikaiidar Lodi, 424. 

Nimrod, 164 n 8, 207, 234. See also 
under Nimrud. 

Nimro'ii, territory of, 13 n 1, 29. 

Nimrud, 155 n, 176. See alao under 
Nimrod. 

Nisan or Nnisan, first mouth of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 

Nisiiri Tuni, a celebrated Persian 
poet, 622. 

^^iBa|)ur,— or 

Nishapiir, a town of j^urasan, 16 » 2, 
34, 86, 42 and w 1, 43 n 1, 60 n 2, 
64 n 1, 633. 

N/fihfar, a lancet, 604. 

Nitas, Sea of, — the Black Sea, 153 

til. 

Nnodr, 496 n. 

Niyal Tigin Amir Ahmad, treasurer 
of Snlt&ii Mas'ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 36 and nn 6, 8 and 9. 

Niyazi Afgljans, the, 492, 493, 495, 
497, 498, 499, 600, 508, 618, 620, 
625. 

a governor, one who orders 
and directs, 612 ti 1. 

Niifam, the water-carrier who rescued 
Humlyun from drowning, 461 and 
n 3. 

Nij^am, a youth mentioned in the 
poetry of Maulana Nidirl'i-Samar' 
qandi (9. v-)> 

Kir, am* 8 dominions, the, 299 u 8. 

Kij^am Astarabadi, a master in astro* 
nomical poetry, 621, 626 * 


Nh»m ^in of Baiana, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443, 445. 

Nif,am ^an, son of Sultin Buhlul 
Lodi, afterwards Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411. 

Nijjam IQian, son of ^asan KMn Sur 
and full brother of §iiir Sll^h, 467 
n 6, 468, 495 and n 4. 

Nisjam Sh ah Bahri, ruler of the 
Bakkan, 625 and n 3, 635, 636. See 
also under Nipmu-l-Mulk Bahri. 

Nizam ►^ahi dynasty of the Dakknn, 
633 n 6. 

Ni^^aiiii, nom de plume of Kh waja 
Ni}rimu-d-Din Ahmad, author of 
the Jabaqat-i-Akbari, 10, 45 and 
n 1. 

Nijjami, — or 

Nijr,ami Ganjawi, Sbai^, the famous 
Persian poet, 96 ri 1, 114 n 2, 174 
nn 2 and 3, 269 n 6 , 298 and n 4, 

Nij;amu-d.Din, Malik, nephew of 
Maliku-l-Umari Kotwal of Dihli 
(g. r.), 220 and n 3. 

Nij^amu-d-Din Ahmad, father of 
Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahmon Jami, 
272 n 1. 

Ni? 5 amu-d-Din Ahmad, son of Khwaja 
Muqim Harawi, author of the 
Tahaqdt-i-Akhariy 9 n 2^ 10 n, 45 
n 1, 62, 63 n, 569 n 6, 580 n 5, 585 
n7. 

Ni^amU'd-Din Ahmad Bias ibn Abi 
Yusuf al'Mutarrazi, name of the 
celebrated poet Nii^iami, 298 n 4. 

Ni^amn-d-Din ‘Alaqa, Malik, Wazir 
of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm Kaiqubad 
of the BalbanI dynasty, 220, 221, 
222, 224. See also under Nisamu-l* 
Mulk ‘Aluqa. 



NiMmn-^-DTn Anllyi, boh of A^mad 
Danyal, — the Prince of Holy men, 
71 n 2, 2S6 and n 2, 266 and n 1, 
267, 269 n 5, 270 and n 6. 27l nn 1 
and 4, 284, 301, 610 and n 4, 611 n. 

NijfiinU'd-Dm Beghii Malik ^fih, the 
Turkoman, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas^ud Ghaznnwi, 39. 

Nij?5mii'd'Din Malik ghah, the Saljuq, 
41. See under Malik Shah Sal- 
juqi. 

Nij5imn-d»Dm of Ondh, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Salman Firoz fihnh 
Tnghlaq, 334. 

NizamU'l-Anliya, 236 and n 2. Same 
as Nij;amn-d-Din Auliya (<7. n.). 

Nij?amn-1-Mulk ‘Aliqa, Wnzir of 
Sultan Muizzn-d-DTn Kaiqnbad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 222, 224, 226, 
230 n 1. See also under Nijtamu-d- 
DTn ‘Alflqa. 

Ni?;amn-1-Mulk Bal?rl, King of the 
Dakkan, 633, 634, 625 and n 3. 
See also under Ni/jam Shah. 

Ni?»mu-1-Mulk Ijlusain, son of Amir 
MIran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz Shah, 333 and n 2. 

NijiSmn-l-Mulk Jandi (Jiinaidi), Wazir 
of Sultan ^amsu-d'Dln lyal* 
timish, 90, 98, 119, 120. 

Ni|}amn-1-Mnlk Jundi (Junaidi), 120. 
See the above. 

Ni^amU'l'Mulk of Karra, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mohammad 
Tnghlaq Sbah, 311. 

KiT^mu-UMuIk Muhazzabn-d-Din, 
Wazir of the ghamsiyah Sult^ins, 
120, 122, 123 and n 8, 124. 

Nisimu-t-Taw^M of Baizawi, 10 n 3, 
34 n 7, 61. 


KijidmuH-TawiriMi <>f Ni|?5mu-d-Dm 
Aljimad, more commonly known as 
the 7hba<7flt-i-AI:f)<in, 10 snd «. 3. 

Noah of the Scriptures, 61 n 6, 164 
n 2, 198 n 1. 

N6ldeke*8 Beitr^ge %ur Kenntniss der 
Poe^ie der alien Araln’, 99 n 6. 

North-Western Provinces of India, 
218 a 3, 377 n 8, 410 n 4, 486 » 6, 
646 nn 3, 4 and 6. 

Northern Asia, 191 n 2. 

Northern India, 23 n 2. 

Noshiba or Niip^aba, image of, 381, 
332 n. 

Nowsbera (Nanshabra), town of, 465 
and n 2. 

Nuda Bahildur S[ilb, Governor of 
Suuar Ganw, contemporary of Snl- 
t.an ^iyasa-d*Din Tngh^sg Sbah, 
299, 300. 

Nudii, — or 

Nudiya, old capital of Bengal, 82 and 
n 4. Called also Nadiya [q, v.). 

Nuh and Fatal, name of a place, 859. 
See also under Nuh Fatal. 

Nuh ibn Lamak, Noah of the Scrip- 
tures, 164 and n 2, 666. See also 
under Noah, 

Nuh, son of Mansur, son of Nuh 
Samanl, of the dynasty of the 
Samnnis, the kings of Khorasin 
and Transoziana, 14 n 1, 16 and 
n4. 

Nuh Fatal, a ford on the river Jamna, 
886. See also Nuh and Fatal. 

Nuh Sipihr, one of the poetical worki 
of Mir Khusru. the famous poet of 
Dihli, 273 n 3, 274 ti 1. 

Nnhani, for Luhani (g. v.), 418 n 8. 

NuhinI Afg^ins of Baiana,649. 


iri 



for Luhini (g, v.); 413 and 
nn 3 and 12. 

NuMihatu-d-Vahr of Dimashqi, 147 
n 3. 

Numbers, the Book of, 802 n 2. 

Nurn-d'DIn ^Abdu-r-Rabmin JimI, 
Mnlla, 32 n 2, 272 nl* See under 

, Jimi. 

Nuru-d-Din Mul^amraad t)fl of Merr, 
83 » 1. Bee under Muhammad t)fi. 

Nushaba or Nogliaba, image of, 331, 
882 n. 

Nufrat Jallsarl, Malik, 247. See un- 
der Nufrat Kh8n Jalisarl. 

Kufrat ]^an, son of Fatb ^au, son 
of Sultin riro25 Shdh, 860. See 
under Nu?rat &hah. 

Nufrat Khan, son of Ghiyusu-d-Din 
Tugbl&q 297. 

Nnirat Khan Gurgandaz, one of the 
Maliks of the FIruz ^ahl and 


Saiyyid dynasties, 364 and it 1/ 
390, 391. 

Nufrat ^an Jalisari, one of the 
Maliks of SuUau *A1au-d>Dm 
Kjfeilji, 247 , 248, 249, 254, 266, 
258. 

Nufrat ^an Karkandaz, 364. See 
under Nufrat Khan Gurgandaz. 

Nufrat Khdn LuhanT, one of the 
Generals of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
446 n 1. See under Na^Ir Khan. 

Nufrat Oin Maliku-gih-^arq Mar- 
wan-i-Daulat, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz ghah, 335 and n 1, 
376. 

Nufrat Khukhar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of SuHan Mahmud of the 
FIruz ghahl dynasty, 358 n 6. 

Nufrat Shah, Sultan, son of Fetb 
Khan, son of Sultan Firoz Sh&h 
Tughlaq, 860 , 351, 352, 354, 869. 


Oohus, father of Parysatis, wife of 
Alexander the Great, 333 n. 

Old DihU, 366 n 1. 472. 

Oloug Beg, the royal astronomer, 
198 fi 2. 

Omar Eliayyam, the celebrated Poet, 
144 n 1, 474 n 1. 

Onyx, notes on, 147 n 3. 

Oodypur, called also Udhafar, town 
of, 12, 13 n. 

Oozbnky, Abu Manfur, 47 n 7. See 
under Abu Mansur Zangl. 

Opium, notes on, 161 and n 8. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary^ 
Beale's, 82 n 1, 38 ii 1, 38 n 4, 53 n, 
64 ft 3 , 56 n 3, 68 ft 5, 236 n 2, 


297 n, 298 n 2, 332 n 2, 889 n 4^ 
507 n 2, 533 nn 1 and 6, 67l n 9, 
684 n and n 3, 633 n 1. 

Oriental Froverbs, Roebuck's, 67 n 2, 
58 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 ft 5, 301 n 3. 

Orientals, the, 147 it 1. 

Orissa, 125 it 3, 299 n 2, 471 and it 8, 
554. 

Osbaks, the. See under the Ozbaks. 

Osborn’s Jaldm under the Arabs, 157 
n 2. 

Osrushna, a town beyond Samarqand 
in Transoxiana, 69 n 1. 

Oudh, 81, 87, 98, 125, 131, 222 and n 
3, 236, 239, 243, 311, 812, 329 n 2, 
334, 849, 415. 
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Owl, tb©,— the type of ill-om©E, 58 n 

1, 167 and n 1, 191 n 3. 

Oxos, the, 15 n 5, 23 w 1, 27 wn 1 and 

2, 61 n 5. See also under the 
Jaibun and the Jlban. 


Oxyartes, father of Roxana, wife 6f 
Alexander the Great, 381 n 10. 
Ozbaks, the, a tribe of the Turks, 670, 
582, and n 7, 592 and n 9, 627 and 
n 7. See the Osbaks. 


P* 


Pabandh Khabrak,— or 

Pabandh ^azak, one of the Amirs 
of Islem »^ah, of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 495 and n 6. 

Padham, town of, 377. 

Padmawati, name of a plaoo, 329. 

Fddzahr, the Bezoar stone, called 
Hajarud^Haiyyahf 118 n. 

Pdik or Paikt a runner, 302 and n 3. 

Piik Patan, — or 

Pak Pattan, the town of Ajudhan, 

, 133 n, 356 n 1, 362 n 2, 863 », 620 
n 2. 

Pakhdwaj^ a largo kind of drum, 657 
and n 3. 

Palam, town of, 311, 3»61 and n 10. 

Pallianpiir, for tho town of Iluhpur, 
410 n 3. 

Palmer’s Qur’da, 194 n 4, 216 n, 372 
n 1, 619 n 7. 

Palwal, township of, 547 and n 6. 

Pd«, or betel, 303 n, 

Panchana river, the, — in Magadh, 82 
n 1. 

Panduah, town of, 325 n 3, 329. 

I andus, family of the, 293 n 5. 

Paneali, town of, 81 « 4. 

Panipat,— or 

P&nipatb, town of, 21 ft 4, 343, 351 
352, 364, 366 and n 8, 391, 440, 
468, 592, It 9, 609 ft 5. 


Panjab, the, 78 and n 8, 90, 128, 217, 
388, 889 n 2, 391, 487 n 8, 446, 
462, 464, 466 n 6, 491, 492, 498, 
605, 518, 620, 623, 530, 634, 542. 

643, 669, 690 n 6, 694, 696, 698 n 
10, 601. 

Panj Bhaiya, or the five hrother$^ Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 

644, 647. 

Panjgah, town of, 622. 

Panj Onnj, one of tho poetical works 
of Mir ]^usru, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 269 ft 6. 

Panjnad river, the, 66 n 3. 

Panna, town and district of, 416 rt 6, 
417 and nn 6, 6 and 7, 433 » 8. 
Puntar, township of, 669 and n 7, 
660. 

Panwars, the, --a clan of the Eijputs, 
384 and n 3. 

Parak, tho star Canopus, 152 n 6. 
Param Talio, name of a place, 829. 
Parama Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindustin at the time of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin’g invasion, 29 ft. 

Parbatl, the, — .'t tributary of tho 
Cbambal river, 385 ft 8. 

Parihan Dev, Eai, contemporary of 
Soltsn Plroz gh*h Tof^laq, 829 
and ft 9. 

paring of nails, 139 ft 6* ^ 
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Farii, 67 n 1, 223 n 1, 265 n 6, 272 n, 
311 » 6. 

Par«hidar, for Parshiwar {q. v.), 601 
n 4. 

ParBhawar, haltiog-plaoe of, 691 and 
n 4. 

Par^awara, original name of the 
town of Peshawar, 48 n 6. 

Parshur, the modem Peshawar, 48 
and n 6, 66 and n 6. 

Parysatis, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n, 

Pasjiala, town of, 583 and n 2, 

Patal, town of, 359. 

Patalj a mat, 618 n 2. 

Patan or Pattan, a city of Gnjerlt, 
anciently called Naharwila, 28 and 
n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Patan-i*Panjab, the same as Pik 
Patan or Ajiidhan, 133 n, 520. 

Pdtar or Pdtur, a dancing girl, 332 n 
6, 496 and n 4. 

Patar, name of a place, 669 n 7. 

Pathdn Kings of Dehlif Thomases, 64 
n 3, 77 » 2, 83 n 8, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
88 n 1, 91 n 6, 210 n 1, 126 n 3, 
136 n 1, 269 nn 1 and 2, 307 w, 310 
w 2, 311 n 4, 325 ti 1, 326 n, 327 6, 

337 n 4, 344 u 7, 345 n. 4, 346 w 5, 
847 71 3, 361 nn 4, 9 and 11, 352 
n 2, 369 n 4, 366 nn 1 and 4, 399 
n. 7, 400 a 1 , 656 n 6, 618 1. 

Pa^hna, for the town of Panna, 417 
n 6. 

Pathura, Eai, Goyernor of Ajmir, 
contemporary of Sultan Mn^izzii-d- 
Bin Muhammad Sim |^url, 69, 70, 
267 and n 3. 

Pitiala, town of, 99 n 3, 134 n 4. See 
the next* 


Patiill, town in Aliganj tahsil Etah 
District, N.-W. Provinces, 81 and 
n 4, 185 and n 1, 218 and n 8, 413 
and n 10. See the above. 

Patitah, town of, 81 n 4. 

Patna, town of, 82 n 1, 415 and n 3, 
416, 417, 71 5, 470, 471, 486. 

Patna, for the town of Thatta, 408 n 7. 

Patta, name of a place, 416 n 6. 

Pattan or Patan, a city of Gujerat, 
28 and n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Pattan of the Panjab, the same as 
Pik Pattan or Ajudhan, 520 and 
71 2. 

Pdtur or Patar, a dancing girl, 332 
n 6, 496 and n 4. 

Pdtur hdzi, a kind of entertainment, 
332 and n 5. 

Pavet do Courteille, Bictionnaire 
Turk-Oriental, 91 n 1, 215 7i» 1 
and 5, 240 n 6, 250 n 6, 258 n 5, 
269 71. 1, 292 n 3, 313 n 3, 825 n 2, 
353 n 1 , 364 n 7, 424 n 3, 439 nn 4 
and 7, 440 n, 464 n 6, 468 n 2, 494 
n 7, 497 n 1, 643 n 1, 668 n 6, 669 
nn 6 and 6, 574 n 6, 578 n 9, 680 
n 5, 592 n 5, 696 n 6, 

Payak, for the town of Prayig {q»v,}^ 
415 n 5. 

Pdyik, a rnnner, 302 n 3. 

Perceval. See under Caussin de Per* 
ceval. 

Persia, 33 ri 1, 46 n 5, 119 n 6, 141 
71 4, 209 71 3, 233, 421, 618 n 1. 

Persian Game of Chess, 103 n 1, 
115 71, 479 7i 7. 

Persian Grammar, Platt’s, 646 n 1. 

Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Persians, the, 35 n 2, 43 7» 1, 93 ti 4, 
104 71 3, 109 a 4, 166 a I, 170 a, 
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175 n, 198 n 230 M 4, 253 n 6, 
280 n 8, 476 n 5. 

Persico-Latinum ZeTicon^ Viiller’s, 
440 n. 

Fertab, Kai, one of tho Maliks of 
tho Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 401 

n 2. 

Ferthas, son of Gaz tho son of Japhet, 
61 n 6. 

Feshawar, 18, 48 n 5, 66 n 6, 128 n 3. 

Fhilosophers, Four kinds of, 181 
n 2. 

Fhconicians, the, 104 n 2. 

Fhthisig, 319 and ti 4, 320 n. 

Piihand^ a stratagem in the game of 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Find Dadan ^an tahsUy Jhilam Dis- 
trict, PanjSb, 437 n 8. 

Findar ^ilji, Malik, called Qadr 
Khan, one of tho Amirs of Sulfan 
Muhammad Tnghlaq i^ah, 802. 

Pingal, the Science of Music, 332 and 
n 4. 

Fingala, — or 

Fingalaniga, the inTentor of Hindu 
Prosody, 332 n 4. 

Fir Muljammad, Mirza, grandson of 
the great Timur, King of Khnrasan 
and Mdwara-an-Nahr, 352, 353, 355, 
358 n 6. 

Fir Mnljammad Khun. Governor of 
Balldi, contemporary of Humayun, 
581, 582. 

Fir Boshan, name of Bayazid Anfirl, 
founder of a l^ufi sect, 58 n 5. 

Piraha, a ford on the river Ganges, 
877 and n 1. 

Piran> one of the companions of 
Afrasyab, in the §lj^»ndma of 

Firdamdi 180 n 2* 


Pirey, Governor of ^azoln) 14 n 1. 

Pismus, the Tyrrhenian, inventor of 
the rosiram, 29 6. 

Pithora, Bai, 257 and n 2. See under 
Rai Fathura of Ajmir. 

Ptydda-uafU or original pawn, at 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Plague, bubonic, 524 and n 1. 

Plato, 181 n 2, 620 n 7. 

Platt’s Gulisidn, 187 « 2. 

Platt’s Persian Qratnmar, 646 n 1. 

Pleiades, tho, 198 and n 2, 367 n 8, 
630 and n 4. 

Pliny, 23 n 3, 24 n 6, 894 n 5. 

Polo, game of, 417 n 8. 

Pompeii, 119 n 5. 

Poni, town of, 384 n 1. 

Portugal, 543. 

Portuguese, the, 454 n 7. 

Postiuy a sheepskin coat, 61 7 and n 4, 
618 n 1. 

Pi ayag, the ancient name of Allah* 
abad, 415 and n 5. 

Prayer, five stated times of, 147 
n 2. 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities^ 18 n 1. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 559 n 6. 

Prceneste, oracle of, 412 n 1, 

ProUgomines d'lhn IQ^dldun, de 
Slane’s, 151 n 4, 167 n 1, 181 n 2, 
191 n 2, 217 n6,2Un 6. 

ProUgomHes des Tables Astronomiques 
d'Oloug Beg, 198 n 2. 

Prosody, Banking’s Elements of Arabic 
and Persian, 607 n, 

Proverbia Arabvm, Preytag’s, 157 n 1, 
458 3, 607 » 3, 680 n 1. 

Proverbs, Eoebuck’s, 67 n 2, 58 » 1, 
218 n 2, 244 ft 5, 301 n 3« 
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Pialtnfl, Book of, 486 n 4; 

Pfcoloiny, 364 n 4, 382 n 4. 

Pufak or Tufah^ a long tub© for 
throwing balls, 159 ti 2. 

Puhl, a ford on tho Bavi, 383 and 
n 10, 384 n 1, 392. 

Pujd of the Hindus, 484 n 1. 

Punjab. See under the Panjab. 

Pulaq*SurIq, name of a place, 569 
and n 8. 

PurdnaSf the, 293 n 5. 


Puranmal, son of SilhadI, one of the 
Chiefs of £ii Sen, contemporary 
of gher Shah, 476, 476 and n 3. 

Pnrifioations enjoined by Mnham* 
madan law, 603 n 2« 

PusJ^akdlf — or 

Pushkdly the rainy season in Torki, 
326 n 2. 

Puttyaly, for the township of Baitali 
on the banks of the Ganges, 360 
n 3. 


Qain, title originally given to the 
snpremo sovereign of the Moguls, 
146 n 2. 

Qaan-i«Mulk, title of Snltan Muham- 
mad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Diii 
Balban, 187, 189 and n 1, 217. 

Ql&ni, tho famous Persian poet, 253 

w 6. 

Qahdt a tnnio worn by men, 120 

n7. 

Qabit Khan Gang, one of the Amirs 
of Humayuii, 697. 

Qahaq^ a gourd in Turki, 021 n 4, 
622 and n 1. 

Qahaq awduat, the game of, 621 n 6. 
See the next. 

Qahaq hdii^ a game of the anoient 
Turkomans, who nsod to hang up 
a wooden gourd as a mark for 
archery, 621 n 4. See also the 
above. 

Qabul, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under Snltan Firoz gbah Tughlaq, 
335. 

Qabul ghalifati, Malik, 315. 


QabCil Qiwamu-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
tho Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 304, 316. 

Qabul 8arbardaddry Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 328 and n 1, 

Qabul Toraband, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz ghah Tugh- 
laq, 328 n 1. 

Qabulpura, a quarter of Badaon, 
835. 

Qadan Khan, or Qndr ^an, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Qadar ^an, King of Turkistin, 
169 n, 

Qadir Khan, the son of Mahmud Khan 
of Kiilpi, one of the Amirs of the 
Firoz Shahi and Saiyyid dynasties, 
376, 386. 

Qudir bi-llahi Abu-1-* Abbas, Ahmad 
ibn Ish^ ibn al-Muqtadir, Khalifab 
of the House of 'Abbas, 17 and 
Q 2, 29 and n 2. 

Qadiri, the Persian poet, 485. 
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Khin. Bon of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Kfeilji, 231, 244, 247 » and 

n 5. 

Qadr Klian, son of Sul|;an Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa, 399 and n 1. 

Qadr Khin, Malik Pindar Khilji, the 
ruler of LakhnautT, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Rliah, 302, 308. 

<Jif, Koh-i-, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485. 

Qfi/iyah, the rhyme, a term of Pro- 
sody, 141 n 3, 607 and n 8. 

Qa’im, A1 , the promised Mahdi, 

671 w 2. 

Qairawan, the ancient Gyrene, in the 
province of Tunis, 167 and n 4. 

Qai^ar or Crosar, 145 and n 2. 

Qaizuran, probably al-Khaizuran, a 
cemetery at Baghdad, 69 w 1, 

Qalandars, a sect of derveshos, 284, 
235. 

QIHj Bon-in-Iaw of Changlz 

Khan, 2t30. 

QtfZij, a sword in Turki, 230 and n 4, 

Qalj, modification of the word qdlij 
(q. V.), 230 and n 4. 

Qamaru-d-I)in Qirfin-i*TImur Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty of Dihli, 125 n 4. 

Qambar Biwana, one of the Amirs of 
Humayfm, 597, 698, 599, 600* 

iiamurghf’h ^ hunting ground in Turki, 
268 n 5. 

Qdmws, the Arabic Dictionary of 
Piruzabadi, 176 n 1, 182 n 4. 

Qanaj. Same aa the town of Qanauj 

(q.v.). 

Qanauj or Qanaj, the Hindu capital 
of Northern India, 23 and nn 2 


and 4, 24, 25 n 4, 70, 114 ir 2, 125; 
812, 329 n 2, 346, 347, 348. 860, 
361. 362, 363, 364, 404 and n 6, 
409, 413, 431 and n 4, 434, 448, 
444, 452, 463, 472, 540, 568 n 6. 
See Qannanj. 

Qanauj, river of, 4(i3. 

Qanauj, Sarkar of, 410 n 4, 538. 

Qandahar, 16 w 3, 17, 453, 455, 456) 
462, 466, 560, 667 and n 9, 668, 
569, 673 and n 1, 674, 676, 578; 
688 and n 6, 590, 691. 

Qannauj. See under Qanauj. ^ 

Qdnuny a Geographical work, 14 n 3, 
17 4. 

Qdniin fi'frT^hh, a work on medi- 
cine by the celebrated Ibn SlnS 
(Avicenna), 533 and n 1. 

Qarubeg, one of the Amirs of Mubarak 
ghah of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 285, 290. 

Qaraoha Bog, the Governor of Qan<^ 
dahar, contemporary of Humuyun, 
660 and n 2. See also under 
Quracha j^an and Qarracha Khan: 

Qaracha Khan, 660 n 2, Same as the 
above (q.v,). 

Qardchal, another name of the monn* 
tain of Himachal (q. v.), 807 and 
n 4. See also the next. 

Qarajal, the mountain of, 307 n 3, 
308 n 1. See the above. 

Qora (Cathay), 71 n 7, 103 

n S. 

Qarlmitah, heretical sect of the, 22 

n2. ' 

Qaraqa^, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the ^amsiyah dynasty, 123. 

Qara Qurchi, one of the Amlm of 
Bibar, 441. i 
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Qarghan* Kaib of the King of Khnra* 
■in, oontemporay of Snlf^in Mnbam- 
mad Tnghlaq ghah^ 320. 

Qara, an nnoerbain period of time, 
442 and n 1. 

Qarraoha Khan, contemporary of 
Hnmayun, 686. See under Qaraoha 
Beg and Qurioha Khan. 

Qirun, the Korah of the Scriptures, 
249. 

Qlshin, a district and town of Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Qafidaht a form of poem, 608 and 
n 3. 

Qagim Husain Snlban Usbeg, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463. 

Qasim Kahl. Manlona, otherwise 
known as Miyan Kali Kabuli, one 
of the poets of the time of Huma- 
yun, 617, 684 and nn 1 and 8, 
601. 

Qasim Sanbali, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty of Dihli, 
431 n 4, 443. 

Qa?r Baght & palace in Dihli, 126 n 3. 

Qa^r-i-Safed, a palace in Dihli, 82 
n 2, 183. 

Qassi, called also §aqif, founder of 
the Arab tribe of §aqif, 12 n 1. 

Qafardt^i-Naisdnf converted into 
pearls, 108 n 4. 

Qa^dar, an Amir of the Qhaznavide 
dynasty, 48 and nn 3 and 4. 

Qdzif an officer of justice under the 
J^dr, 610 n. 

QR^i-i-0]^ar]^, the planet Jupiter, 
368 and n 3. 

Qifi of the heavens, the planet 
Jupiter, 368 and n 3. 

Qofi of Kisluipur satirised, 633. 


Qifi ‘Abid, one of the poets of ihd 
reign of Snljan Firiiz §hah Tughlaq, 
341 and n 2. 

Q5?i Agir, contemporary of Sultin 
®iya.8u-d-Din Balban, 217. 

Qa?i Bai^awl, author of the Anwdru-t* 
Tanzil and the Ni^dmu-t-Tawdnl^f 
6 and w 4, 34, 45, 62, 62, 63. See 
also under Baiziwi. 

Qa^i l^amid of Bal^, a celebrated 
writer and poet, 76 and n 1. 

QazI ^an, ^S^iaa-d-Din, a court officer 
of Sultan Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 288, 289, 290. 

Quzi Mnghis of Hansi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Suljin Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 245. 

Qa?i Urdu, of Snltan Jalaln-d-Diu 
234. 

Qazwini, author of the A^dru-UBildd 
and the *Ajd*ihu-UMaMluqdtf 27 
n 4, 28 n, 79 n 2, 178 n 4. 

Qiblahf the direction in which Mus# 
liras turn in prayer, 368 n 1, 613 n, 

Qiddh, arrows used for gambling, 
369 n 1. 

Qidam, explanation of the term, 
1 n 4, 163 n 7. 

Qiran, Malik, — or 

Qiran-i- Timur ^an, otherwise called 
Timur ^an Qara Beg, one of the 
Shamsiyah Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

QirantA-«-9a‘(iam, a celebrated poem 
by Mir ^nsru, the famous poet 
of Dihli, 135 n, 221 and n 2, 222 
and n 1, 223 and n. 

Qifafu-UAnhiydt Lives of the Pro* 
phets, 206 n 3. 

Qiffa-u8aldmdn wa Ahsil of Maulani 
JamI, 272 n 1. 
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a difltrict, 896 tf 2, 

Qif*ah^ a term of Prosody, eiplana- 
tiou of, 608 and n 3. 

Qifmtrf the thin pellicle which coyers 
the date*Htone, 496 n 10. 

Qifrdn^ exudation from species of 
mountain pines, 182 and n 4. 

Qiwdmf the stay or support of any- 
thing, 614 n 1. 

Qiwam Khan, one of the Maliks of 
ghizr ^«n, the first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 364, 375, 380. 

Qiwamu-d-Din KhndawandzSda, one 
of the Amirs of Sultiri Muhammad 
Toghlaq ghah, 814. 

Qiwamu-l-Mulk Malik Qabul or 
Maqbul, one of the Amirs of Sultiin 
Mul^iammad Tughlaq Shah, 804, 315. 

Qiyamu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu*d-Dm Kaiqubud 
Balbani, 220, 224. 

Qizi I Ba^, the, — or 

Qizilbi^es, Bed-caps^ 48 n 2, 480, 
670, 672 and n 8, 873, 674, 676, 
676, 678, 692 n 9, 627 n 7. 

Qornish, tribe of. See under Quraiah. 

Qubbatu-l-Islam, a title of the city 
of Mnltan, 133 n 2. 

Qubul Kaib Vazir, the Khan-i>Jahan. 
one of the Maliks of Sultan FIroz 
ghah Tughlaq, 324. 

Qudsi, Mir Husain of Karbala, the 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Queen -consort of Humilyun, 668. See 
j^^amlda Banu Begam. 

Quetta, 667 n 9. 

Quicksilver, called Ahu-l-Arvodhy 340 
n2. 

Qklf centre of an army in Turk!, 439 
n 4. Called also ^ul. 


Qulinj or Oolio, notes on, 49 » 2. 

Qulzum, the Ocean, 167. 

Quraoha KhSn. ooutemporary of 
Humayun, 581 and n 9. See also 
under Qareoha Beg and Qarricha 
Khan. 

Quraiah or Qoraish, tribe of, 2 n Ch 
110 n 4, 287 n 2. 

Qurian, the, 2 nn 2, 8 and 4, 8 nn 1 
and 7, 4 and nn 1 and 2, 6 and 
n 1, 6 nn 1, 2 and 4, 18 n 1, 28 n 1, 
80 n 1, 51, 68 n 4, 63 n 2, 102 and 
n 4, 108 n 2, 110 n 4, 118 n 1, 115 
n 2, 126 n 8, 127, 128 n, 143 n 8, 
144 n 2, 147 n 2, 160 nn 1 and 3, 
168 n an<l n 1, 169 n 6, 176 n 4, 
183 n 2, 191 n 1, 194 nn 1 and 4, 
201 n 2, 207 nn 1 and 4, 212 n 7, 
216 n, 218 n 2, 249 n 3, 261 n 6, 
262 n, 279 n, 288, 292 n 6, 8U, 
819 n 1, 821 n 5, 331, 833, 856 n 4, 
868 n 1, 8G9 n 1, 872 nn 1, 2 aOd 3, 
873 n, 892 n 6, 412 n 1, 429 n 6, 
446 and n 6, 449 n 7, 460, 481 n 9, 
485 nn 2 and 3, 486 n 8, 610 and 
n 6, 511 and n 6, 614, 516, 616, 
617 n 8, 619 n 7, 622 n 6, 624 n 3, 
682 n 6, 647 n 14, 665 n 6, 668 n 8, 
677 n, 679 and n 6, 696 n 1, 603 
n 6, 616 and n 6, 682 n 1. 

Qur’an, seven manzils or divisions of 
the, 6 n 1, 

Qurcht, armed soldier in Turki, 246 
n 3. 

Qurra Qumtlr, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji dynasty, 291, 293, 296, 

Qurundt an armed soldier, 216 and 
n 3. » 

Qnrmu'S-Bumhul^ a poison, 172 n 2, 

Qaftfs, the Tibetan yak^ 543 n 
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Qu)^b KhSn, one of the Atnirs of the 
Saiyyid dyuasty, 401 rt 2. 

fjufb ^an, one of the Amirri of the 
Wall of Bangala, contemporary of 
8h>r Khln Stir (q. v.) 470. 

Qalib Khan of ItSwah, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 448. 

Qa|,b S[ian Lodi, cousin of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 403 n 7, 404 and nn 2 
and 6, 406, 406, 407, 409 and n 7, 
428 and n 2. 

Qujtb KhSn Naib, one of the Amlrg of 
gbir Sh^h, 478, 486, 488, 489, 490. 

Qnj,b Khin, son of ghir Kjfean Bur 
(q.v.), 467, 463, 472. 

Qutb Minar of Dehli, called after 
Qutbu-d-Dm tJahi {q, v.), 123 n 6. 

Qntbiyah Amirs, the Malika of Sultan 
Qutbu-d.Din Aibak {q. v.), 90. 

Qutbn-d.Din Aibak or Ibak, Sulfim, 
•lave and adopted sou of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu*d-Dm Ghilri, 70, 72, 77 
and n 3, 78 and n 8, 79 and n 3, 
80, 81 and n 2, 82 and n 2, 86, 87, 
88 n 1, 89, 90. 

Qai;bu-d.Din Bakhtyar tTshi, Khwaja* 
i-Khwajagun, a famous saint, 
known as Ka'ki, 92 and n 2, 123 
and n 6. 

QuJ;bu-d-Din Hasan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the ghamsiyah dy- 
nasty, 124. 

Qutbu-d-Din llusain ibn ‘Ali Ghuri, 
one of the ghamsiyah Maliks, 123 
n3. 

Qutbu-d-Din Tbak. See under Qutba- 
d-Din Aibak. 

Qu^bu-d-Oin Lak-ba khsh , or hestower 
of laka, a name of Sultan Qu^bu-d- 
Din Aibak, 77 and n 4. 


yutbu-d-Din Mahmud bin Mttbamtnad 
Hizi, author of the Sk^rh'i’Sbfl^ 
Btyah, 427 n L 

Qutbti-d-Din Mubirak ghah, Suljtin, 
son of Sultan *Aliu-d-Din Khilji, 
of the Khilji dynasty of Dihli, 273, 
274 and n 1, 276, 282, 283, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 296 and n 3, 297. 

Qat,bu*d-Din ghah, the son and sue- 
cesBor of Muhammad ghah I, son 
of Ahmad ghah, Sultan of Gujarat, 
357 n 3. 

Qutbu-d-Din, Saiyyid, ghaikhu-l- 
Islam of Dihli under the Sham- 
siyah Sultans, 123 and n 5, 132. 

Qutbu-d-Din, eldest son of SultSn 
ghamsu-d-Din lyal-timish, 98. 

Qutbu-d-Diu Gshi, Khwaja, the 
famous saint, 92 and n 2, 123 and 
n 6. 

Qutbu-l-'Alam Shaikh Euknu-l-^oqq 
Quraishi, ghaikhu-l -Islam under 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 
304 and n- 4. 

Qntbu.l-MaBhayi^i-l-‘I?;am, Shaikh 
gharafn-d-Din Mniiiri, a famous 
saint, 416 and n 13. 

Qutlugh Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the dynasty of Sultan ghainsu-d- 
Din lyaLtimish, 131, 132 and w4. 

Qutlngh Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
809, 311, 812, 318. 

Qutlngh Khan, Malik Pazln-IIah 
Balkhi, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 351 and n 2. 

Qutlugh ^an the Vazir, Qazi 
Sama‘u-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain Shargi of Jaunpur, 
406, 407. 
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Qutlugl King of 

Khurasan, 306. Soo ttlSQ under 
Qutluq Khwaja. 

Qutluq S^an, brother’s son of SuljSn 
^Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 259, 


Qutluq Kljwajft, tho BOin of Dua, tho 
MugJiul King of ghurasln and 
Mawarau-n-Nahr, contemporary of 
Snlt.&n 'Alfiii-d-Din JOiiljTi 250 and 
n 1, 258, 305. 


fiocss of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, Elliott’s, 122 n 1, 812 n 7, 
884 n 3, 408 n 1,416 w. 

Radnh, for Roh, a name of Afghanis- 
tan, 466 n 6, 493 n 6. 

Radhanpur, a city of Gujorut, 28 n 2, 
71 n 3. 

Radif, in Persian prosody the name 
given to a syllable or word follow- 
ing the rhyme, 141 n 3. 

Radif in Prosody a letter of prolonga- 
tion before the rawi, 607 and n 4. 

Rafi‘n-d-Din $afawi of Ij, Mir Saiy- 
yid, Ua^rat-uMnqaddas, contem^ 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
445, 476 and n 6, 479, 613, 614, 

tUfift, or h€*retic, a term applied to 
any of the Slii‘ah sects, 166 n 1, 
604 and n 6, 626 n 6. 

Ra fz, heresy, 626 and n 6, 

Bahdbe, a canal or aqueduct, 469 
ft 5. 

Mahd^e, for Rahdhe, a canal, 459 

n 5. 

Bahab river, the, 131 and n 2, 231, 
251, 377, 379, 409. 

Rahim Did, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 445 and n 6. 

Rahman, 8uratu-r — , a chapter of the 
Qnr‘aii, 218 n 2. 

Rahmatu-Udhi, a term applied to a 
weaver, 627, 628 n 1. 


Rahmatn-llihi Iqbnl Khin, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty, 627. 

Rdhu, a kind of flower, 142 n 8. 

Rahu, a Hindu mythological monster 
and in Astronomy the ascending 
n<Kle, 163 n 2. 

Rai, tho ancient Rhagos, a district 
and town of Persian ‘Iriq, 30 and 
n 1, 35, 73 71 1. 

Rai-i-Rniyan, title of Randhol, the 
undo of lOiuBru Khan Barawar- 
bacha, 290. 

Pii of Buranasi, the contemporary of 
Sultan Piroz Shah Tnghlaq, 329. 

Rni of Dholpur, the contemporary of 
the Lodis, 410, 419. 

Rai of Gwiiliur, the contemporary of 
the Saiyyids, 381, 384, 398. 

Rais of Jnjnagar, tho, 329 n 6. 

Rai of Satgajrh, the contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz Sh ah. 329 and n 5. 

Rai of Sorinagar, for Rai Sir (q, e.), 
860 n 3. 

Rai of Telinga, the contemporary of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 286. 

Rni Bhim, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Mubarak Sljah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and n 3. 

Rai Firoz of Tilaundi, contemporary 
of Mubarak ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382 and nn 1 and 2, 390. 
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Rai Jai Chand, Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sultan ghihaba-d< 
Din Ghuri, 70. 

Rai Jaljin 6hati| Governor of the fort 
of Bhat at the time of Timur’s in- 
vasion, 356 and n 4. 

Eai Karan of Gnjerit, contemporary 
of Salt.au *Aliu-d-Dih Khilji, 255, 
266. 

Rai Lakhmaniyn, Lal^huiia or Lak- 
minla, the ruler of Kadlya, con- 
temporary of Sulfcan Qntba-d-Din 
Aibak, 82 and n 6, 83 1. 

RSi Pathura, Governor of Ajmir, con- 
temporary of Sultiin Mn‘izzn-d-Din 
^uri, 69, 70. See also Riii Pithora. 

Rai Pertab, one of the Amirs of tho 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2. 

Rai Pithora, 267 and w 8. See under 
Rfii Pathura. 

Rai Sanir, 300 n 3. See Rai Sir* 

Rai Sar, tho Governor of Chandawar, 
contemporary of ^i^r Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 377. 

Rai Son, contemporary of gljir 8tah, 
476. 

Rai Sir, the rul^ of Baitali, contem- 
porary of tho Piruz ^Ijahi dynasty, 
360 and n 3. 

Rai Unar, contemporary of Sultan 
Firoz Sbiih, 332 n 6. 

Rid Vikramajit of Ujain, 96. 

Raisoen, for Rasain or the two towns 
of R5s, 327 n 1. 

Rnji of Bheerbhoom, 329 n 9. 

Raja of Dangaya (Bundelkhand), the 
contemporary of Mubammsid Sh^ 
of the Mughul dynasty, 25 n 6. 

RajI of Gwalilr, the contemporary 
of the Lodis, 419, 432. 


Raja of Jaisalmir, the contemporary 
of Humayun, 662. 

Bajis of Jamu, 19 n 2. 

Raja of Kadba (? Garha-Katanka), 
the contemporary of SuRan Ibra- 
him Lodi, 483 n 8. 

Raja of Mandrayal, tho contemporary 
of Snlt,an Sikandar Lodi, 420. 

Raja of Nagarkot, the contemporary* 
of SuRan Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 331. 

Raja of Qanauj, the contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 26. 

Raja of Rohtas, the contemporary of 
Shir SiiSh, 467. 

Raja of Thatta, tho contemporary of 
SuRan Bnhlul Lodi, 408. 

BJja Dahir, contomporaiy of Moham- 
mad Qasim, the oonqnesor of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n. 

Raja Kansa, of Mathra, the enemy of 
Krishna, 24 n 6. 

Rdjd^Tarangini, an historical work in 
Sanskrit, 8 -a 3, 18 n 1. 

Rajah, Malik, tho Governor of Depal- 
pur under the Saiyyid dynasty, 383 
w 11. 

Rajab Nidira, Malik, the Governor of 
Multan under the Saiyyid dynasty, 

887. 

Raj Gar, u town on the banks of the 
Ganges, 404. 

Rajiwa, a canal leading from tho 
Jumna to Hissar, 825 n 3, 326 n. 

Rajputana, 69 n 2, 298 n 7, 879 n 1, 
419 n 3. 

Rajputs, the, IS n, 365 n 8, 382 n 4, 
884 n 8, 897 w 1, 414 n 18. 

Raju, Malik, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz Shahi dynasty, 349. 

Eajuri, town of, 600. 
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IWcat Chandaviy tho rod Sandal, 484 

n 1. 

Ram, a Raja of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of SuRan Mas'ud ibn Malj- 
mud Obaznawi, 37. 

Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, 
contemporary of tho Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 653, 654. 

Ram Chandra, the Rajii of Deogarh, 
271 n 6. Same as Ram Doo 
(9. V.). 

Ram Deo, Rfd of Doogir, contem- 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn KhiljT, 
237, 247 ny 251 n 7, 260, 271 n 6, 
283. See the above. 

RQ.nial-%.muftammany a kind of proso- 
dial metre, 007 n. 

Ra may an a, the, 8 n 2. 

Ramghar, a fortress in tho province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

Rana, village of, 364 n 7. 

Rana, the Governor of Amarkot, con- 
temporary of Humayfm, 666. 

Rana Siinkn, one of tho Amirs of tho 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Randhol, Rai-i*Raiyan, the undo of 
Khusru Khan Barawar, tho favoar- 
ito of SuRSn Qutba-d-Diu Khilji, 
289, 290. 

Rangy a cluster of globular bolls, 621 

n 2. 

Banking’s Elements of Arabic and 
Persian Prosodijy 607 n. 

Bantanbhor, — or 

Rantanbhur, fortress of, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmlr, 92 and n 4, 120 
and n 4, 129, 236, 267 and nn 1, 
3 and 7, 258, 260, 261, 262, 410, 
426, 475, 479, 486, 626, 597. 


Ranthanbhur, fortress of, 92 and n 4. 
Same as the above (q. r.). 

Raniin the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal 
{q. t\)y 396. 

Rao IQiiljl, Governor of the fort of 
Bhftt at the time of Timur’s inva- 
sion, 356 and n 4, 

Rao Zorawar Singh, also known as 
Rapar Sen, fonnder of tho town of 
Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Rapar Son, 877 n 6. See tho above. 

Rapari, — or 

Rupri, district and town of, 877 and 
nn 4 and 5, 387, 404, 407, 413, 430. 

Rnqihy name of the third arrow in 
the game of mnisivy 369 n 1. 

R(iqqd?4’f(tlaky or the dancer of tho 
sky, a narno of tho planet Venus, 
138 n 3. 

Raa, town of, 326 n, 327 and n 1. 

Rasain, the two towns of Rub, 326 n 
327 n 1. 

Rashid Vaztr, Khwaja, minister of 
tho King of Khurasan, 606. 

Rashldkot, fortress of, in the nortbom 
hill-range of the Fanjab, 498. 

Ra^ldu-d-DIn, author of tho Jdmi- 
*U't-Tawdnhhi 307 n 4, 363 n 1. 

Rata, village of, 364 and n 7. 

Rathor tribe of Rajputs, the, 384 nn 
2 and 3. 

Ratizatu‘ 9 -^afq, an historical work, 
62 and n 8, 121 n 1. 

Ruverty’s '^hbaqdt'i-Nd^iri, 13 n 1, 
14 nn 1 and 2, 16 nn 1 and 2, 19 n 

2, 20 » 2, 28 n 1, 29 n 1, 31 n 1, 38 
n 2y 35 n 1, 37 n 6, 88 nn I and 8, 
42 n 3, 43 n 3, 44 mi 6 and 8, 45 n 

3, 46 n 2, 47 w 1, 49 4, 50 w 1, 65 

nn 2 and 4, 60 nn 1 and 2, 62 n 
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4, 65 n 2, 00 1, 2 and 6, 07 nn 1 

and 3, 69 wa 2, 3 and 4, 70 nn 1 and 

3, 71 nn 1, 6, 6 and 7, 72 nn 1 and 

4, 73 n 2, 77 n 2, 78 n 3, 79 n 8, 80 
nn 3 and 4, 81 nn 2, 3 and 4, 82 nn 
3 and 4, 83 nn 1 and 3, 84 n andnn 

1 and 2, 86 nn 1, 2 and 4, 86 n 2, 
87 «n 1, 8 and 3, 90 nn 1 and 2, 
91 « 1, 92 n 2. 94 n 2, 95 n 8, 98 nn 

2 and 6, 120 n 6, 121 nn 5 and 7, 
122 nn 1, 2 and 3, 123 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 124 n 8, 125 nn 3 and 4, 127 n 2, 
128 n 1, 129 n 4, 130 n 1, 131 n 4, 
182 n 1, 186 n 1. 

Eavl, the, ono of tho five rivers of the 
Panjab, 23 n 3, 67 n, 128, 188, 190 
and n 2, 865 n 1, 383, 884 n, 389 
and n 2, 392. 

Eawal Pindi, 44 n 6. 

RSwar, Fort of, in Sind, 12 n 2. 

Bawi, tho ossontial letter in tho 
q(7fi/yah or rhyme, 607 nn 8 and 4. 
Ray5t-i-A‘lS, title of Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan, tho first of tho Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 876 and n 1. 

Rizi, relative adjective from the town 
of Rai, 80 n 1. 

Euzl, Abu Bakr Muljammad ibn Zaka- 
riya, known as Rhazes, tho famous 
physician, 30 n 1. 

Emi, Imam, 73. See under Fayjru- 
d-Din Razi. 

Ra^^dyah ^atun* Saltan, eldest 
dauf^hter of Saltan Shamsn-d-DIn 
lyal-timish, 98, 119 , 120 and n 8, 
121 and nn 1 and 6, 122 and nn 1 
and 2, 294 and n 6. 

Red-caps, the, a name of the Tarko- 
minas of Oarm Sir, 48 and ft 2. 
See also nader the Qizil Bosh. 


Red Palace of STri, at Dihli, 2C0 n T, 
261, 269 n I. 

Red Sea, the, 169 n 1. 

Redhouae, Mr., 89 n 1 . 

Redhonse’s Turkish Dictionaryt 676 
n 1. 

Ileinaud, QSographie dAhoulfeday 27 
nn 1 and 2, 30 n and n 1, 34 nn 1, 
2 and 3, 86 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n 8, 
147 n 1, 167 n 4, 265 n 6, 307 
n 4. 

Rennell, 22 n 6, 69 w 2, 80 n 1, 93 n 
and n 1, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 186 n 6, 
825 n 3, 326 n, 327 « 3, 344 tj- 7, 
355 ri 1, 362 n 3, 364 n 4, 380 n 2, 
882 n 2, 415 n 7, 417 n 7, 419 n 6, 
420 n 6, 423 n 6, 630 n 3. 

Rewa, town of, 417 n 7. 

Rowa State, 417 n 7. 

Rewari, a town in tho province of 
Miwut, 366 n, 637. 

Reyy, 80 w 1. Same town as Rai 
(g. V.). 

Rhagae, ancient name of tho town of 
Rai (< 7 . v.), 80 n 1. 

Rhages, capital of tho province of 
Rhagiana, 30 a 1. 

Rhagiana, tho province of Rai in 
Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Rhazes, the famous physician, 80 
n 1. See under Razi, Abu Bakr 
Muljammad ibn Zakariya. 

Bhetorique et Prosodie des langues de 
V Orient MusulmdUf Oarcin de 
Tassy, 428 n 2, 606 nn 8 and 9, 
606 n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Riasi, town of, 384 n 1. 

Bibabahy the bag in which the arrows 
were pnb in the game of maisir, 
369 n 1. 
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Bibit, a fottified station on an 
enemy’s frontier, 44 n 6, 106 

na. 

Ribat Amir, name of a place in 
Seistan, 48 and 1. 

Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, 214 
n 2, 215 n 6. 

Hidfj a letter of prolongation before 
the raioi of a rhymo, 607 n 4. 

Rig Veda, the, 293 n 6. 

Bifat, motion of a star in opposition 
to the movement in the normal 
direction, 374 n 7. 

Ring of ‘All, possessed of magical 
properties, 606 and n 6. 

Ring of Solomon, 205 n 3, 605 n 6, 
659 and n 2. 

Riflhwati, poetical name of Mir 
Saiyyid Ka^matadlah (q.v.), 533 
n 7, 634 ti 4. 

Rizwan, the door-keeper of Paradise, 
194 and n 8, 281, 601. 

Rocky Citadel, the, or Shahr-i-Nan, 
on the banks of the Jamna, 231, 

Eocbuok's Oriental Proverbs, 67 n 2, 
68 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 6, 301 
n 3. 

Roh, a name of Afghuniatin,. 466 and 
n 5, 493 and n 6. 

Rohilkhand, — or 

Eohilkhund, district of, known also 
as Kaithar, 185 n 2, 859 n 4, 364 
n 4. 

Rohri, town of, 669 n 6. 

Rohtak, town of, 72 n 2, 222, 351, 
364. 365, 376. 

Rohtas, fortress of,— in the Panjnb, 
467, 466 n 6, 468, 472, 474, 493, 498, 
501, 503, 592. 

Rohtus Bihar, Sarkar of, 185 n 1. 


Rohtas In the gliahlbad dit» 

trict of Bengal, 466 n 6, 

Rohtasgaph, in the ghahlbad district 
of Bengal, 466 n 6. 

Romans, the, 18 n 1, 76 n, 104 n 2, 
494 n 7. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 474 ft 1« 

Rome, 119 n 

Rook, the castle at ohoss, 605 and n 2 

Rookn Khan, for Akat ^an tho 
nephew of Sultan ’Alau-d-Diu 
Khiljl. 269 n 6. 

Rose, properties of the, 148 n 4. 

Rosonweig-Schwanuau’s Ditmn Hafis^ 

121 Ti 8. 

Roshan, Pir, founder of the Roghaniy- 
yah Sect (q. ik), 68 n 6. 

Roshan Beg Koka, one of the Amirs 
of Huniiiyun, 666. 

Roflhaniyyah, or the Enlightened, a 
$ufi soot founded by Buyazid An- 
gari, also called Pir Roshan, 68 
n 6, 

Ross. See under Elias and Ross, 

Rostrum, an ancient instrument of 
war, 29 n 6. 

Roxana, wife of Alexander tho Great, 
331 n 10. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of tho, 
16 n 2, 33 71 1, 47 2, 69 n 1, 87 ft 

1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 116 n and n 8, 
141 n 4, 330 n 7, 479 n 7, 671 
n 2. 

Ruhdh, a stringed instrument like a 
guitar, 367 n 5. 

Ruby, Four kinds of, 26 n 2. 

Ruby Palace, at Dihli, 260. 

Rue, its oiiicacy in exorcism, 617 n 1. 

Hub, t}>e vital principle, 144 n 2, 
145 n. 
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Euh or Roh, a name of AfghanJatan, 
460 and n 5, 493 and n 6, 520. 
Bujjani, a learned man of the time of 
SnlJ;in lyal-timish, 

93 and n 2. 

Euln, a village of the dependencies of 
Lahore, 54 and n 2. 

Ruju^-i-JcauJcahf an astronomical term, 
874 n 7. See under Rifat. 

BuMiy the cheek and also the oostlo at 
chess, 505 n 2. 

Knkn Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Siir dynasty, 698. 
Ruhn’i-Yamanty the south corner of 
the Ka‘bah, 97 and n 4. 
Ruknu-d-Din Chanda Wazir, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of the PIruz 
ghfihl dynasty, 841, 342. 
Ruknu«d-DIn FIroz ^ah, Sultan, son 
of Sultan ^aman-d-DIn lyal- 
timish 97, 98, 99, 113. 

Ruknu-d-DIn Ibrahim, sou of Sultnn 
Jairdu-d-DIn lOiiljl, 244, 247 and w 
and n 6. See also under Qadr Kh»n. 
Ruknu-d-DIn Quraishl, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Sadru-d-DIn ‘Arif and 
grandson of Siaikh Bahuu-d-DIn 
Zakarlyii, contemporary of the 
Sulpms ‘Alau-d-DIn and Qutbu-d- 
Dln Khiljl, 248 and n 2, 284, 804 
and n 4. 

Euknu-d-DIn Tughral Beg, founder of 
the Saljuqiyyah dynasty of Khora- 
san, 42 u 8, 61 n 6. 

Euknu-l-Ilaqq QuraishI, ghaij^u-l- 
Islam, 304 and n 4. Same as 
Euknu-d-DIn QuraishI (q, r.). 

Eum, country of, 585 n 7, 621. 


Rum, Sea of, — the Mediterranean, 

163 n 1. 

Rum, Saltan of, -title of the Sull&ns 
of Turkey, 480. 

RQmi j^an, the Artillerist of HumS- 
yhn, 456 and n 7. 

Run, a place near Lahore, 64 n 2. 
Runa, a village in Klsapur of Khurar- 
san, 54 n 1. 

Runi, Abu-1 -Faraj, a celebrated poet 
of the time of Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 63 n, 54 and n 1. 

Rupar, town of, 362 and n 1, 380 and 
n 2, 882 and n 8* 

Rnqaiyyah, daughter of Muhammad 
and wife of ‘Usman ibn ‘Afifan, 59 n 4. 
Rushana, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n. 

Rustam, the famous hero of ancient 
Iriin, 14 n 3, 39, 114, 116 a 5, 117, 
127, 180 n 2, 181 and n 1, 199, 207, 
294, 548. 

Rustam, one of the Generals of the 
Great Timur, 358 n 6. 

Rusuldur, Saiyyid, one of the count 
officers of Sultan FIroz ghah 
Tughlaq, 328. 

Rusuli, poetical name of Mir Saiyyid 
Na‘matu-llali, one of the poets of 
the reign of Islem Shah, 633 and 
n 7, 534 and n 4. 

Rusulpur, the fortress of Shamsabad. 
472. 

Ruswal, disgraced t 499. 

Ruttunpoor, for the town of Ilahpur, 
410 n 3. 

Kuzbih, Torsian name of Salman al- 
Farsi, 572 n 1, 
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Su‘ri(lafc Kliiiii, commonly known as 
‘Abda-r-llashTii Snlt.aiii, one of the 
Amirs of tho Firuz ^abi dynasty, 
340, 350 and n 3. 

Sa'adat Klu'in liarbak, 350 n 3. Same 
as tlio above (q. r.). 

reviling on religious grounds, 
when justifiable, 577 ?t-. 

Sabetgbar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

Sfibit-bin-Jiibir al-Fnhmi, commonly 
known as Ta’abbnta Rbarran, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, 
527 71 3. 

Sabbi-bMathani. tho first cliapter of 
the Qur’an and also the so von 
7nanzil8 or divisions of this book, 

6 n 1. 

Sachiiu’s Alltruvt, 17 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 
n 2, 76 n, 79 a 2, 95 7t 5, 10 1 n 2, 
108 n 4, 131 71 2. 

Saci cd Books of the East, 110 a 4. 

Sacy, Do, A 7ithi)!(»ji(: G ra7tt)7ia(ic<ih’ 
Arahc^ 6 n t. 

Sa^d, ail auspicious planet, 630 and 
7171 2 and 3. 

Sa‘d Falsafii tho poet, — one of the 
contemporarioB of Mir l^ueru, 298. 

Sa‘d ibn Salman, iQiwajji, father of 
the famous poet Mas'ud Sa‘d 
Salmfiu Jurjani, 52 n 6, 56. 

SaUl-t-Akhar, name given to Jupiter 
by astrologers, 79 n 2. 

8a‘d-i-ManfiqI, one of tho poets of 
the reign of Sulj.iln Jaliilu d-Din 
Khilji, 245, 246. 

jSVihb/n, name of Jupiter and Venus | 
as the two auspicious planets, 630 
n 2. 


Sadar Mahadoo, Ilai of Arnnkal, one 
of tho contemporarios of Sultan 
^iyasu-d-l)iii Tughlaq ^ah, 297. 

Sadliu Nadir, — or 

Sadliu Nadirn, Malik, ono of tho 
Amirs of Khi/r Khiiii, first Sultan 
of tho Saiyyid dyiiaaty, 378 aud 
n 3, 379. 

Sa‘di of k^irftz, ^aikh, 187 and 

ti 2. 

Sadidi, author of al-M7igh7H ft Sluir- 
hi-l-Mftjaz {q. r ), 5 7i 8, 81 u, 42 u, 
49 71 2, 102 n 1, 148 n 4, 310 4, 

320 a, 532 77 7, 533 n. 

Sad pill or Sidh Pal, graudsou of 
Kaujui KJkatri, a ]n'o(*hji( of the 
Mubarak 8hnhi family, 393 n 3, 
394, 395, 397. 

j S(tdi\ a term of Pi-osudy, oxplaimtiou 
of, 60(> n 4. 

>S(/(/r, iiigliost oflicer of justice, 609 

n 6 . 

Sadr- i-Jahfhi, Chief Judge, 523 
u 5. 

Sadr Jahuu (jujniti, the Uistorian, 
300 71 3. 

}^adr-i‘k7illf Cliief Judge, 523 n 5. 

^iid)’-i-mustaqilly J udge-plenipoten- 
tiary, 609 and n 6. 

SadrU'd'Din ‘Arif, Shaikh, sou of 
y>uildi Baliau-d*Diu Zakariya, 133 
n 2, 248 n 2. 

^adru-d-Diu Multain, the ShaiMu,4- 
hluni under Sultan Firoz ^ah 
Tughlaq, 324. 

Sadru-l'Mulk Najmu-d-Din Abu 
Bakr, the Wazir of Sulfitn ‘Alau*d- 
DiuMushid ^ah of tlie Sliamsiyali 
dj? nasty, 124. 
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^adru-f‘f^udui\ Chief Judge, 506, 523 
and n 5. 

Sa'du-d-Pin at-Taftazani, author of 
the Muf avowal, 428 n 3. 

Saduq, Shaikh, author of the JdmVu» 
l-Al^hdr, 139 rv 5. 

I^afa, a hill in the vicinity of Makkah, 
279 «. 

I^afdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the Firuz Sljahi dynasty, 344. 

^afdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and n 1, 

Safedar or Safidar, the white Poplar 
or Abele, 494 and n 6. 

Saifron, notes on, 41 u. 2. 

Safhiar, the white Poplar. See un- 
der Safedar. 

Safihy one of the blank arrows in the 
game of Maisir, 369 n I, 

8ay-i-falak, the dog of the sky, 498, 
and n 5. 

Sagur, town of, 804 n 1. 

^ahd'if Ji-l'Kaldm, a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 n 1. 

Sahnr, Sarkar of, 410 « 4. 

Sahilranpur, hills of, 334 n 7. 

$al^ibu-z-Zanj, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt 
at B8?ra, 358 n 3. 

Sahthud-BuJstdrij the famous collec- 
tion of authentic traditions by 
Imam Bukhari, 6 a 3. 

Sahsaram, a dependency of Bohtas, 
466,468,471,484,633. 

SttAuff or morning meal on a fast day, 
177 » 4. 

Sid, the, — one of the principal 
streams of Oudh, 222 n 8. 

Sa‘id Khan, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 


Said Khan, brother of A'j^am Huma- 
yun of Labor, one of the Amirs of 
Sliir Skah, 491, 493, 49a 

Said ^an Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 434. 

Said ^ar^ari, I^aji, envoy of the 
Egyptian Klialifah to Sultan Mu- 
hammad Tnghlaq Shah. 310 and 
n 1, 

Saides or Soiyyids, title of the des- 
cendants of ^Ali ibn Abi Taiib, 80 
n 6. 

Saifi, author of a treatise on Prosody, 
183 n 1. 

Saifu-d-Din Kuji, feudatory ofHansi, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 98 and n 2, 120 n 2. 

Saifu-d-Din, Malik, son of Malik 
Ni/,amu-d-Din the rnler of Oudh, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tnghlaq, 334. 

Saifn-d-Diii Suri, brother of ‘Alan-d- 
Din piasan the king of Ghor, 60, 

Sairad-^Ibdd ilad-Ma'dd^ one of the 
works of Hakim Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Saiyyidf application of the term, 80 
n 5, 303 n 4. 

Saiyyid Bukhari, a Muhammadan 
saint, 80 n 1. 

Saiyyid Khan, Khan-i-A*zam, son of 
Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, 388, 
396. 

Saiyyid Mansur, one of the Generals 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 46. 

Saiyyid Rusulddr^ one of the Court 
officers of Sultan Firoz Sb®h Tu^- 
laq, 328. 

Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, one of 
the Amirs of ^hijr Khan of the 
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Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and nn 1 
and 2. 

Saiyyid Zada*i«*Alawi, Shah Nabsa, 
grandson by bis mother’s side of 
Sal};an Sbamsu-d-Din Tyal-timish, 
260 and n 7, 261. 

Saiyyida‘S-Sddafc Saiyyid Salim of 
Tabarbindah, 8B8 n 1. See under 
Saiyyid Salim. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salat.in Snltan Ibrahim 
ibn Mas^ud ibn Mahmud Gliaziiawi, 
51, 52. See under Ibrahim. 

Suiyyids, the descendants of ‘Ali, 80 
n 5« 

Sajdah or Bijdaht a prostration in 
prayer, 612 a 3. 

S^khaf a dish mado of wheat flour, 
meat and vinegar, 298 n 6. 

Saketh, a township in the Sarkir of 
Qanauj, 410 n 4. 

Sakib, for the township of Sakit, 410 
n 4. 

Sakina, town of, 377 and n 4. 

Sakit, a town in the £tah District of 
the N.-W. Provinces, 377 n 4, 407 
n 1, 410 and n 4. 

Sakit Singh, the Rii of Ttiwa, con- 
temporary of Sultan Buhlul L<idi, 
410 n 4. 

Sakita, town of, 377 n 4. See the 
town of Sakit. 

Sakkar, fortress of, 422. 

Sakpat, for the town of Sakit (q. c.), 
410 n 4. 

Sakti, a female deity, 20 n 5. 

8dl wood, 699 and n 13. 

Sil Mastin, for Shal-o-Masting, two 
villages near Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Sil Wahsansn, for Shaho-Mastong. 
two villages near Quetta, 567 n 9, 


Salamlu and Absal, Story Of, one of 
the poetical works of Maulana 
*Abda-r- Rahman Jami, 272 n 1. 

6aldiln4>haqtqt, true kings, i,e., the 
prophets, 143 n 1. 

Saldim-i-mnji/tt, so-called kings, i.e., 
the kings of the earth, 143 aitd t* 1. 

Salbahan, the R&ja of Patna, one of 
the contemporaries of Suh.io Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 416. 

Saldi, a Moghul commander, attacks 
Hindustan in the reign of Snltan 
‘Alau-d-Din j^ilji, 249 and n 6. 

Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, 
21 n 1, 167 n 2, 499 n 6. 

Salim Chishti of Fathpur, ^miWi, the 
famous saint, 488, 508, 635, 600, 

Salim Sbdh, son of Shir ShSh. of the 
Afghan Bur dynasty of Dihli, 447, 
490 and n 4, 494, 496, 497, 606, 
602, 525, 626, 627, 688. See under 
Islem Shah. 

Salim of Tabarbindah, Saiyyid, one 
of the Amirs of Khi?r Khin of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 888 and 
nn 1 and 2. 

Salima, same as the Satsuti, a tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej, 330 and w?* 4 
and 7. 

Salim pur, village of, on the south 
bunk of the Gandak, 409 w 0, 

Saljuqiyah dynasty of j^urasan and 
Miwaruu-n-Nahr, 85 nn 1 and 3, 
38 n 3, 42 n 8 , 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 61 
n 6. See also the next. 

Saljuqs, the, 33 n 1, 42 w 1, 45 and 
n 2, 61, 167 n 3. See the abote, 

Salm, one of the sons of Faridun, of 
the ancient kings of Persia, 435 
and n 2. 
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Srthnan al-Ftirgl, called in Persian 
Ruzbih» one of the Companions, 
672 and n 1. 

Salman Sawaji, a famous poet, pane- 
gyrist of Amir Slls-iS ^asan and 
his son SuUun Awais Jalayer, 671 
n 9, 606, 633 and n 1. 

Salt Range, the, 19 n 4, 128 n 3. 

Salfi, ^ah Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humuyun, 618 and 
w 7, 619. 

Sum, one of the heroes of the Shuh- 
nama^ 72, 178 n 2. 

Sam Mirza, brother of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 453 and n 8, 456. 

Samak, the fish which bears the 
Earth, 152 and n 2. 

Suman, ancestor of the Samanl Kings 
of Khurasan, 72. 

SSrnana, town of, 132, 186, 221, 243, 
806, 310, 828, 330, 834, 338, 342, 
343, 852, 855, 360, 362, 364, 365 
and n 6, 378, 382, 390, 391, 392, 
396, 398, 399, 438, 595. 

Saraanls, the, a dynasty of Kings 
in Khurasan and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
13 7il, 14n I,l6n2. 

Samar, the MughCil, one of the gene- 
rals of Chingiz J^an, 188 nn 1 
and 2. 

Samarqand, town of, 6 w 3, 27 w 1, 
69 n 1, 159 a, 310, 369, 443, 670 n 7. 

Samarqandl, author of the Shark 
Sahd^if on Metaphysics, 427 ?i 1. 

Samarra, also called Surra-man-raa, 
a town in ‘Iraq on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, 69 n 1, 571 2. 

Sama‘u-d-Dlii, a prot4gS of Muham- 
mad £hih, son of Sultan Flroz 
Shah, 838. 


Sama'ii-d-DIn Kaiibawl, — or 

Sama‘n-d-Dln Kanbu of Dihll, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulama 
Shaikhs, contemporary of SuRnn 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9, 430. 

Sama‘a-d-Dln Qntlngh ]|^an the 
Vazlr, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Hnsain Sharql of Jaunpur, 406. 

Sambal. See under Sanibhal. 

Sambalnka, the town of Sambhal as 
called by Ptolemy, 364 n 4. 

Sambast, town of, 358 n 6. 

Sambhal, district and town of, called 
also Sambal, Sanbal and Sanbhal, 
335 and 7i 8, 351, 364, 375, 395, 
396, 406, 415, 418, 419, 426, 431 n 
4, 435 and n 6, 443, 444, 451, 495, 
525, 545, 647, 648, 590 n 5, 597, 
698, 604. 

Samir, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- 
ternporai’y of IQiizr IQian of tho 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 n 5. 

Samirah, otherwise known as Surra- 
man-ra’a or Samarra, in ‘Iraq, 571 
and n 2. 

Sam nan, town of, 671 n 9. 

Samothala, a place twelve krohs from 
Lahore, 349 

Samundar, name of the Bang Mat! 
when it enters Hindustan, 84 n. 

Samvat era of VikramadityS, 95 and 
?? 5. 

San‘a’, capital of Yaman in Arabia, 
262 n. 

Sanal, Hakim, — the celebrated poet 
of ^aznl, 35 7i 1, 56, 67. 

Sanum or Sannam, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Sanbal, town of, 375. See Sambhal. 

Sanbal, Sarkar of, 495. 
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Sanbal, a tribe of the Afghniis, 500. 

Sanbhal, See under the town of 
Sanibhal. 

Sanbuz hills, the Kumaou hills, 186 

n 1. 

Sanchl inscription, the, 18 1. 

Sandal wood, notes on, 48i and n 1, 
627 and n 2. 

Saudlla, district of, 349. 

Sang SnraWi, on the rente between 
^aznin and the Panjab, 78 and 
n 3. 

SanTr, Riii, of Haitali, contemporary 
of the FTruz ^ahi dynasty, 3GO 
n 3. 

Sanka, liana, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Sankapur, for the town of Sldkarpur, 
487 and n 2. 

Sunkot, for the fortress of Sialkot, 49 
and n 1. 

Sannam or Sanam, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Saqif, called also Qassi, founder of 
the Arab tribe of §aqif, 12 n 1. 

Saqif, a tribe of the Arabs, 12 n 1, 
28 n 1. 

Saqirldt or Siqlat, a silken stuff bro- 
caded with gold, 543 and n 3. 

Sar, Rai, Governor of Chanduwar, 
contemporary of Khizr Khan of 
the dynasty of the Sayyids, 377. 

Saracens, the, 635 n 6. 

Sarahs, a city of jj^urasan, also 
called Sarkhas. 43 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, 71. 

Saran, town of, 406 and n 4, 417. 

Sarang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpur, 
one of the Maliks of the Firuz 
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^ahi dynasty, 349, 362, 363, 365, 
358, 362, 8 80 and a 4. 

Sarang J^an, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Babar, 444. 

Sarangpur, town of, 454. 

Sarastu, township of, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambhal, 625. 

Saraswati, the, 330 n 7. See under 
the Sarsuti river. 

Sardnr, town of, 326 2. 

Sarddrs in front of the throne, 497. 

Saregli Kotwfil, an officer of Sulpm 
Mall mud of Ghaznin, 22. 

Sargdawari, a ford on the Ganges, 
377. See also utidor Sarkdawfiri, 

Sari, — or 

Siiriyah, a town of Tabnristun, 36 
and n 3. 

Sarju river, also called the Saru {q, v,), 
221 n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n. 

Sarkar of Allahabad, 416 n 3. 

8arkar of Hi§?ar Firoza, 439. 

Sarkar of Qanauj, 410 n 4, 638. 

Sarkar of Sahar, 410 n 4. 

Sarkar of Sanbal, 495. 

Sarkars of Hindustan, 495, 496. 

Sarkdawari, town of, 311, 312. See 
also under Sargdawari. 

Sarkes, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abad, 357 n 4. 

Sarkhas, a city of Khurasan, called 
also Sarakhs, 43 and nw 1, 2 and 3, 

71. 

Sarkhatra, canal, 327 n 3. 

Sarkhech, near Ahmadabad, 357 n 3, 
See the following, 

Sarkhej. — or 

Sarkhez, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abM, 357 and nn 3 and 4. 

Sar Manzil, 595. 
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Sarmasfc Klian, the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Islem ^ah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihll, 601, 534. 

Sarmast Khan Sarbanl, one of the 
Amirs of *Adli, 638. 

Sar Bala^I Kotwil, an officer of Sultan 
Qutbu*d-DIn Mubarak Shah, son of 
‘Alau-d-Din 276 and n 1, 

277. 

Sarsatl, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsatl and 
Sarsutl {q.v.)y 36 and n 1. 

SarsntI river, called also the Saras* 
wati, and the Salima, 27 n 4, 69, 
324, 330 and nn 6 and 7, 382. 

Sarsutl, the country south of the 
Himilaya, also called Sarsatl and 
Sarsatl, 70 and n 1 , 80. 

Sarsatl, fortress of, 293, 324, 827 and 
n 3, 355, 404 n 2. See under Sar- 
satl. 

Sartez ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Maljammad Tugh- 
laq Sli^h, 302, 314 and n 2. 

Saru river, called also the Sarjii 
(g. i;.), 222 and n 3, 238, 239, 298. 

Barud, district of, 495 n 3. 

Sarur, town and district of, 326 and 
n and n 2, 495 and n 3. 

Sarwinl, Khan-i-Khsnan. Governor 
of the fort of Rantanbhur, contem* 
porary of Sher §^ah, 475. 

Snrwaru-l-Malk, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 393, 894, 395, 396, 
397. 

Sasan, founder of the Sassanide dy- 
nasty of Persian Kings, 72. 

Sassanide dynasty of Persian Kings, 
46 « 5. 


Sasseram, town of, 185 a 1. 

Satal Dev, of Sorath, a rebel in the 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl. 
264. 

Satgana, country of, 387 and n 3. 

Satganw, district of, 802. 

Satgajrh, town of, 829 and n 4. 

Saihiydtf superficialities, 604 n 9. 

Satlaj, the, 23 n 3, 70 » 1, 190 and 
n 2, 325 n 3, 326 and n, 880, 862 
and nn 1 and 3, 363 n, 880 n 2, 381, 
382 and n 2, 690 n 5, 593, Called 
also the Satlaz and tlie Sutlej. 

Satlaz, the river Satlaj (g.'U.), 330 
and n 6. 

SdtUf the rcof of a house in Tnrki, 
494 n 7. 

Sdtur^ 494 and n 7. 

Saturn, notes on the planet, 217 n 5. 

Sauddf black bile, 5 u 3. 

I^aulajan, from the Persian Chaugan^ 
a stick with a curved extremity, 
79 n 1, 

Saulajdnj origin of the modern game 
of polo, 417 n 8. 

Saur, Jabal, a mountain near Mecca, 
149 n, 158 n 1. 

Sawadu-1-A‘4ham, meaning of the 
expression, 8 n 4. 

Sawa or Siwah, a city of Khurasan. 
571 w9, 633 n 1, 

SawajI, Jamalu-d-DIn Salman, a 
famons Persian poet, contemporary 
of Sbai^ Hasan Jalayer and his 
son Sultan Awais, 571 n 9, 605, 633 
and n 1 • 

Sawana, fort of, 264 n 6. 

Sawas, district of, 475. 

Sazawal ^an, one of the Amirs of 
I ab'r Shah, 475, 492, 495. 
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Soherpour, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

S^diilot’s Tables Astronomiqucs 
d*Oloug Beg^ 198 n 2. 

Sell wan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Seistan, province of, 19, 47, 50, 

Seljuqa, the. See under the Saljuqs. 

Sepulchre of the Poets in Tabriz, 
called the Surl^ab, 339 n 4. 

Serdi Talawari, a common name of 
the town of Tarayan, 90 and n 1. 

Seven labours of lefandiyar, in the 
Shah-Ndma, 103 n 

Seven Placoa, the seven labours of 
Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Seven poems of the Jahiliyat, called 
the Mu'allaqat^ 99 and n 6. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 207 n 1. 

Sewand Rfii, or Sundhi Rai, the 
Hindu General of Sulfcan Mo^am< 
mad, son of Sultan Maljmid Ghaz* 
nawi, 34 and n 2. 

ghah'i-Bardt^ the fifteenth of the 
month of gha‘ban* 488 and n 6. 

ghadarwau, fortress of, in Khurasan. 
583 n 4. 

Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, a king of the 
ancient Arabs, 261, 262 w, 263 w, 
60X and, n 3, 

ghadi, a servant of Muhammad Khan 
Sur, Governor of the country of 
Chaund, 468. 

ghadi S^an, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d* 
Din miilji, 268, 272, 27 6, 278, 283. 

gjjadi Katk, the Sar Salal>i Kotwdl or 
chief captain of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din 275 n 1, 283 and n 9. 

S|iadi Naib-i>Khu8S. Malik, the ^djib. 
of Sultin ‘Alan-d-Din ^ilji, 274, 
295. 


§hafi‘i, Imtim, founder of the ghafi‘ite 
sect of Snnni Muslims, 57 w 1. 

^afi'ites, the, — one of the four sects 
of Snnni Mnslims, 57 m 1, 78 n 1, 
614. See the above. 

^ah ‘Abda*l-‘Aziz of Dihli, author 
of the Tuhfa.i-Ignd’^asharzyahj 
677 n. 

Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ili, one of the Amirs 
of HumayCin, 692, 594, 596, 697. 

SJiah ‘Alam, one of the Amirs of 
Sher Shah of the Afghan Sur dy- 
nasty, 477. 

Rbah ^asan, one of Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Shah Hindal, 587. See under Mirza 
Hindal. 

ghah ljusain Arghun, Mirza, Governor 
of Tatta, one of the contempora- 
ries of Humayun, 669, 660 and 
n 8, 661 and n 2, 662, 666, 667, 
580. 

gljah Ismn'il §afawi J^usaini, King 
of Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. 

§]iuh Ja'far Khwandi Dakkani, a 
Shi‘ah divine, contemporary of 
Nh/jra §hah Bal^ri, 624, 625. 

Sh^h Kamran, 684. See nnder 
Kamriln Mirza. 

Shah Man?ur Birlas, one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 441. 

Shah Mir of Agra, Saiyyid, one of 
the contemporaries of Islem ghah, 
626. 

ghah Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 468. 

Shah Muhammad of Dihli, contem- 
porary of Shor Ojh«h and Islem 
Shah, 504, 505, 606. 
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SJhuh Mohammad Farmnli, one of the 
Amirs of Islem ^ah, 499 and n 7, 
538, 6 8 9 , 540, 

^ah Muhammad Khan Salu, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 018 and 
n 7, 619. 

^ah Muhammad Shahabadi, Mulla, 
translator of the History of Kashmir, 

8 w 8. 

Shah Murad, son of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 676, 
676. 

^ah Najaf, grandson by his mother’s 
side of Sul|ln Shamsu-d-Din lyal- 
tiraish, 260 n 7. 

Shah Hamah. See under the Shdh^ 
numa. 

Shah Rukh, grandson of the Great 
Timur, SuU.an of Persia, 618 n 1. 

Shah Junaidi, the poet, 624 

n 6. Same as the next {q, v,). 

Shah Xiildr Khondi. — or 

Shah Tahir Khwandi Dakkani, one 
of the poets of the time of lluma- 
yun, 624 and n 6, 625 and n 8, 
626, 6 8 2 , 635, 636. 

ghah Tahmasp, King of Persia, con- 
temporary of Humayun, 453, 455, 
456, 466, 669, 670, 672, 624. 

ghah Turkiin, mother of Sultan 
Ruknu-d-Diii Firoz ghah ibn Sham- 
su-d-Din lyal-timish, 98 n 1. 

ghnhab. See under Shihab. 

Shahabad, district and town in 
Bengal, 330 n 7, 334, 439, 466 
n 6. 

ghahabu-d-Daulat. See under Shiha- 
bii-d-Daulat. 

Shahabu-d-Din, See under Shiha- 
bu-d-Din. 


Shahanshah Sayyid Zada-i-‘Alawi 
a descendant on the mother’s side 
from Sultan Shamsu-d-Din lyal- 
timish, 260 and n 7. 

Shahbaz Khan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
490 and n 4, 592. 

Shahik Barbak, the Khrind-Jaluin. 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu'iz- 
zu-d-Din Kaiqubad Balbani, 221. 

ghahik Wazir Khan, one of the Maliks 
of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 

Shfdiin, Malik, known by the title of 
Wafa Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Khilji dynasty, 284. 

Shahin, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 344, 

Shtthjahanpur District, N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 646 71 3, 698 n 9, 

Shahna^i-Shahr. City Constable, 401* 

^dh-ndrna of Firdausi, 32 1, 88 n 2, 

103 n 2, 116 n 5, 178 2, 180 n 2, 

207 n 7, 321 n 1, 435 n 2. 

Shr2h‘7i(h)ia, Atkinson’s, 32 n 1, 116 
n 6, 178 71 2, 180 7i 2, 321 n 1, 435 
n 2. 

Shdh-ndma of Badr Sha^i the poet, 
321. 

ghahnawnz, on the eastern bank of 
the Ravi, 355 n 1 . 

Sbahpur, Shah Muliammad Khan, one 
of the Amirs of Humayun, 618 n 7. 

ghahrastani’s al-Milal iva-7i-Nihal, 
157 n 2, 158 n. 

Shahr-i-Nau. on the banks of the 
Jumna, 231. 

Shahr-i-Sabz, in Bokhara, 570 n 7. 

ShdhruM'i, a coin first coined by Shah 
Rukh the Mughul Sul},an of Persia, 
618 a 1. 
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Sliabra41ah. brother of ‘Ainn-l-Mulk 
Mnltiuiy one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq 311, 

812. 

gbahu Lodi the Afghan, ono of tho 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Sliah, 305 and n 1. 

ghflhzSda Fath Khan. See Fath 
Khiin. son of Sultan FIroz Shah. 

giiahzada Fath Khan of Herat, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah of Jaunpur, 36]. 

Sjiahzada Mubarak lUian. See 
Mubarak son of Sultan 

‘Alaii-d-DIn Khilil. 

ghahzada Mul^ammad See 

Muhammad KJhan, son of Sultan 
FIroz Shah. 

Shaikh, application of the term, 303 
n 4, 504. 

g):i aikh ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

ghaikh ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 565 n 1. 

ghaildi ‘All Mnghul, the ruler of 
Kabul, contemporary of Mubarak 
ghah of tho dynasty of tlie 
Saiyyids, 388, 389, 300, 391, 392. 

ghaikh-allahdlyah of Khairabad, 540 
and n 1. 

Shaikh Bayazid, brother of Mustafa 
Farmall, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Babar, 444. 

ghaiMi Hamid, the commentator of 
Sanbal, contemporary of Hurnayun, 
604. 

gbaikh Hasan Jalayer, King of 
Khurasan, 633 n 1. 

Shai kh Kh uran. one of the Hindustani 
Amirs of Bibar, 444, 445. 
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ghaikh, son of Malik Marwaii Daulat, 
Governor of Multan under the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 376. 
ghnikh Sa‘di of ghiraz, author of the 
OaliMUf 187 and n 2. 

Shaikh Tahir, ono of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Shnikha Khakar, — or 
Shniklia Khukhar, Malik, contem- 
porary of the Firuz gfirihl dy nasty, 
347, 349, 358 and n 6, 381 and w 6, 
398 and n 2. 

Shaijdian, the, — title of the Abfi Bakr 
and ‘Umar, tho first two Khall- 
fahs, 803 n 4. 

ghnikhs, lioly shrines of the, at Mul- 
tan, 392. 

ghaikhu-l-lTadlyah Jaunpiirl, an 
auldior, 4:8, 429. 

Sh a i khn~\~l s Idni , 506 . 

Shaikh ii-l-Ma^rdl^ ghaikh Ilasan 
Zinjilnl, a famous saint of Labor, 
383 and n 6. 

ghaikhu-1-NadIynh Jannpurl, 429 
ghaikhzada-i- Husti’iml A‘z,ani Malik, 
one of tho A mirs of Sultan FIroz 
Shtdi Tnghlaq, 328. 

Shaildizada DimishijT, one of the 
courtiers of Siiltuii Ghiyagu-d- 
Din Tuglilaq ghdh, 298. 

Sha i kh za< hi - 1 • .1 fi m , — o r 
Shaikhzadn-i-Jdm’i, ono of tlie learned 
men of tho time of Snllan Qulbu- 
d-Diu ^iljl, 284, 818. 
ghakargan j. ghaikh, — or 
Shakkar Ganj, ghaikh, 136 n, 271 n 
4. Same as ghaikh Farldu-d-DIri 
Ganjshakar (q, v.). 

Shah village of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 
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Bhill Masliang, village of, 667 w 9. 
g| ial Mastang, village of, 567 and n 9. 
►^al-o-Mastan, two villages, 667 n 9. 
filjal-o- Masting, two villages near 
Quetta, 667 n 9. 

Sham (Syria), 686 and n 7. 
Sh'imdHlu'l-Muhammadiyaht name of 
a book, 626 n 6. 

^dmidnot a kind of marquee, 460 
and n 4 , 497 n 1. 

Shams J^an, unde of Tatar Khan> 
the son of ^Jafar Khan {q, v.), 361. 
Stiams Khan Auljadi, son of Aubad 
Khan, the ruler of Baiana under 
the Firuz Shahi and Saiyyid dy- 
nasties, 359, 360 and n 6, 378, 
379, 386 and n 1. 

ghams J^an Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of Islom giiah, 493, 494. 
ghams Khatun, sister of Qu^b Khan 
Lodi (q. V.), 404 n 2, 
ghamsabud, town of, 232, 311, 377 
and n 8, 384 and n 4, 403 and nn 
4 and 6, 404 and n 2, 407 and n 1, 
416, 472. 

gh am slier ^an, one of the Amirs 
of ‘Adll, 637. 

ghamB-i*Siraj ‘Afif, author of the 
Turrkh‘i-Fmtz ShdhJ, 315 n 7 , 323 
n 3, 824 n 2. 325 n 3, 326 n, 328 
nn 1 and 6, 329 nn 1, 2, 3, 6, 6 
and 8, 330 n 2, 332 n 6, 333 nn 1 
and 4, 837 n 7 . 

^timsJyahf a famous treatise on 
Logic, 427 n 1. 

ghamslyah Sultans of Hind, — of the 
family of Sultan Shainsu-d-Diii 
lyal-timish, 71 7i 1. 
ghnmsu-d-Din Altamnsh, 71. See 
under ghamsu-d-DIn lyal-timish. 


gliamsu-d-DIn of Bharalj, Qa^i, one 
of the Qa?l 8 of the ghamslyah 
Sultans, 132. 

ghamsu-d-DIn Dabir, one of the 
poets of the time of Sul^in Naijiira- 
d-Din, son of ghamsu-d-Din lyal- 
timish, 134 and n 3, 137 and n 8 , 
217. 

ghamsu-d-DIn Damaghanl. Governor 
of Gujrat under Sultin FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

ghamsu-d-Din of Hraq, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the contemporaries of Islem 
ghih, 606. 

ghamsu-d-Din lyaltimish, Sultan, of 
tlie Slave dynasty of Dihli, 71 and 
n 1 , 79, 80, 86 , 87, 88 and n 1 , 
90 and n 2, 91, 92, 93, 96 , 98, 120, 
126 and n 3, 184, 187, 260 and n 7. 
ghamsu-d-Din Kaikaus, son of 
Mn‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Snljan of 
the gliamsiyah dynasty, 227, 229 , 
230 and n 1. 

ghamsu-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Suljtan, 
309, 324, 328. See under Ilyas 
Haji. 

ghainsu-d-Din of Marhira, Qa?i, one 
of the Qazis of the Shamsiyah 
Sult.nns, 123 and n 2 
ghumsu-d-Din Muhammad Atka 
Khan, son of Mir Yar Mubammad 
of ^azni, called the A‘zam Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Hnmayun, 
464 and n 6 , 568 and n 6 . 
ghamsu-d-Din Mubammad Sam Ghuri, 
title of Sultan Ghiy^u-d-Din Ghuri 
before his accession, 65 n 2. 
ghamsu-d-Din Suleiman, son of Malik 
Marwan, one of the Maliks of 
Sul}, an Firoz gfeah, 336 n 4. 
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gharnsn-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak ^ah of the Saiyj’id 
dynasty, 390, 892. 

Sha(/a*iqu-7i-Nu*md7u a red flower, 142 
u 3. 

aghf the sacred canon of the 
Qur’an, 4 w 1. 

^araf, a poet, 08. 

^uraf of Baiana. See under Sultan 
Sharf. 

gharafu-d-DTn Munirl, Qutbu-1- 
Mashaikhi-I-^Izatn. a famous saint, 
82 71 1, 416 and n 13. 

St>arafu-d-Din Muslih ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
as-Sa‘dI, Shaikh, 187 7i 2. The 
famous ^ai]^ Sa‘di of Shiraz. 
Sharafu-l-Mulk ABh‘arI, one of tlie 
Amirs of the ^amsiyah Sultans, 
125. 

Sharan, town of, 406 n 4. [452. 

iikarhatddr, preparer of beverages, 
SLf^x’f- See under Sharaf. 
i^jk arhain-i-Miftu/t, two commentaries 
on the Miftdhu-l-' Ulmn, 428 n 2. 
t>harh‘i-Ma7izmna of Haji Mulla Hadi 
Sabzwari, 181 w 2. 

t>harh‘i-l^ah:iu-l-Baldghat of *Abdu-l- 
Hamid bin Abi-l-Hadid al-Mu‘ta- 
zili, 458 n 3. 

Shark -i-Sahdi f. a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 and n 1. 
^harh-i-Shams'iyah, a treatise on logic, 
427 and n 1. 

Sharhu-l-Masdhih wa-l-Mandhij, one 
of the works of Qa^I Ba^awi, 6 n 4, 
Sharif, Mir Saiyyid, a well-known 
author, 660. 

Sharq. Sultan, Governor of Baiana, 
son of Sult.an Ahmad Jilwani the 
First, 414 and titi 6, II and 12. 


Sharqi, Sultan Ibrahim Sliah of 
Jaunpur, 386 and Tin 2 and 8, 387 
and 71 4, 403. 

^arql dynasty of Jaunpur, 1-09 and 
7t8, 413. 

Shnst gnlluy surname of the poet 
Manuohihri Dainnghani, 46 n 4. 
Shatladur, name of the Sutlej in 
Sanskrit, 23 n 3. 

^aula, name of one of the mansions 
of the moon, 115 7i 8. 

^ayista j^an, son of Qurra Qumiir, 
one of the courtiers of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 291, 298, 296 
and n 3. 

^ayista Khan, title of Firoz KhSn 
ibn Ynghrash the Khilji, afterwards 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din j^ilji {q. v ), 
226, 227, 228, 229, 2 80 and n 1. 
Sliehr-i-Sabz. in Bokhara, 670 ti 7. 
^ekel, a weight and a coin of the 
Hebrews, 26 n 1. 

Sher Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubud of 
the Balbani dynasty, 226 and ti 1, 
Sher Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ^amsu-d-Din lyal-timish, 
130, 186, 187. 

Sher Khan, son of Islem ^ah of the 
Af gh an Sur dynasty, 534. 

Sher ^ah, the first of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 25 7i 6, 436. 
See under ^ir Shah. 

^erpur, town of, 82 n 1, 93 w. 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4, 557 n 9. 
Sherzsd ibn Sultan Mas‘ud ibn 
Ibrahim ^aznawi, Sultan of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty, 55 and n 2. 
ShTahs, the, 3 n 6, 22 w 3, 59 n 4, 
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156 n 1, 157 w, 420 n 8, 571 and 
n 2, 572 and n 6, 676 n 6, 577 
604 n 6, 625 and n 3, 626 nn 4 and 
6, 636. 

Shibla, a village in the dependencies 
of OsruBhna in Transoxiana, 59 w 1 . 
ghibli, a fatnoas Mu^ammadun Saint, 
69 and n 1. 

ghihab, Manlana. See under Shiha- 
bn-d-Dm the Enigmatist. 
gijihab, MTr, one of the Amirs of 
llumnyQn, 598 n 5. 
ghihab Kli an. See Sihihab Nfdiir. 
ghihab Miihamra Ihidaoni, for 
Shihab-i-Mutuiara, tlie poet, 99 and 
n 2. 

Shihab Nuhir, Malik, one of the 
Amira of tlie Flruz Shahi dynasty, 
351, 359. 

ghihub-i-Mutmara, Maulana, one of 
tlie poets of ihe reigt» of SulUn 
Iluknu-d-Din il)ji Shainsu-d-Oin 
lyal-timish, 99 and n 2, 100 and 
n 1, 103, 112, 271 and n 2. 
gkihabu-d-Diiuhih Mas‘ud, son of 
Siiljan Mabiniid of Ghaznln, 29, 33, 
35. See under Sultan Mas'tid. 
ghihnbu-d-Daulah Maudild, son of 
Sultan Mas'ud ^aznawi, 43 n 7. 
See under Sultan Maudud. 
ghihabu-d-Din Abn-l-Muzaffar Ghori, 
62, 63 and n 1, 64 and n2, 06 and 
H 2, 66, 70, 72, 133 w. See under 
Sultan MuHzzU'd-Dln Muhammad 
Sam, 

ghihabu-d-DIii Al^imnd Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayfm, 598 and 
n 6. 

ghihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist, Mau- 
lana,, a learned man in the time of 


Babar, 449 and nn 3 and 9, 450 and 
n 1. 

Shihabu-d-Din Qakim KirmanI Jaun- 
puri, author of the ^abaqdt-i- 
Mahmud Shahi, 230. 

ghihabu-d-Din ibn Jamalu-d-Dm 
l^lutraara, known as Shihab-i-Mut- 
mara (q, v.). 

ghihabu-d-Din Nishapuri BaMtShh 
Mir, one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
698 and n 6. 

ghihabu-d-Din Sultan, Malik, one of 
tlio Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Ttighlaq Shah, 311. 

ghihabu-d-Din ‘Umar, son of Sultan 
‘Alfm-d-Din Khilji, 268, 27 2, 273 
and n 4, 274 zi 1, 284. 

ghihabu-s-guqib, a name of Maulana 
Shihabu-d-Dln the Enigmatist 
{q V.), 450 n 1. 

ghikiu-prir, town of, 487 and n 2. 

ghikehi, Maultuui, a poet of the time 
of llnmayun, 453 7i 7. 

^Uiq'^ddrdn, officers appointed to col- 
lect revenue from provinces, 407 
n 2. 

Shir Khan, son of ^asan Sur, after- 
wards ghii- ghuh, 456, 467, 468, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
46 6, 467, 468, 460, 470, 471 and 
n 1, 472, 475, 521, 641. See also 
under Shir Shah. 

Shir gjiah, the first of the Afghan 
Bur dynasty of Dilili, 461 and 
n 6, 472, 474, 476, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 481 n 5, 482, 483, 484, 
490, 492, 495, 496, 500, 602, 604, 
626, 627, 635 n 7, 638, 642, 663, 
594, See the above. The name 
is also written ^er ghab. 
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^ir-ufatakf the constellation Leo, 

.198 71 6. 

Stiir-i-Khuda. the Lion of Ood, a 
name of ‘All ibu Abi Twlib, 93 n 4. 

^h ir mddar, foster-mother, 680 7i 6. 

►^irsz, the city of, 6 n 4, 38 w 4, 
187 and n 2, 572 n 1. 

Shirgarh, the new name of Qannuj, 
472. 

^irin, the wife of ^nsru King 
of Persia, 279 u 3. 

^irin wa a poem of Mir 

Khusrfi, the famous poet of Dilili, 
269 71 5. 

^irky polytheism, 183 n 2, 625 n 5. 

^irwan Shah lOiaqau Manuehilir, 
King of Persia, pntron of tlie 
famous poet l^aqiini, 583 n 4. 

Sjjiwar, town of, 389 and n 8, 391, 
392 aud n 5. 

Shrines of the ^aiWis at Multan, 
392. 

Si^.uja‘u-1-Mulk, son of Saiyyid Salim 
of Tabarhindali {q. v.), 388. 

tialkot, fortress of, 49 and n 1,66 
and n 7, 67 and n, 436, 437, 465. 

Sibi, town of, 425 n 2. 

Sicilians, the, 76 n. 

Sidiiran or Sidharan, son of Kangu 
Khatri, a proUg4 of the Mubarak 
Shahi family, 393 n 3, 396, 396, 
897. 

^iddiq, A?-, title of Abu Bakr, the 
first Khalifab. 69 and u 2. 

Sidh Pal, grandson of Kajwi Khatri. 
a proUgd of the Mubarak Shahl 
family, 394, 395, 397. 

Sidhan, Rai of Satgafh, contempor- 
ary of Sultan Fiioz §hab Tughlaq. 
329 n 5. 


Sidharan Khatri, 895. See under 
Sidaran. 

Sidi Maula, Saiyyid, contemporary 
of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 233 
and n 4, 234, 235, 248, 607 and 
7v 2, 525. 

Sidra, the, — or 

Sidratii-l-Muntaha, the loto tree of 
Paradise, in the seventh heaven, 
68 n 3, 150 and w 2. 

Siffln, a celebrated bfittlo between 
‘All and Mu‘awiyiih, 157 n 2. 

Sihd)n, arrows used in the game of 
7naisir, 369 and n 1. 

Slhrind, town of, 330, 331 and n 3, 
378. 380, 382, 383 n 11, 406, 437, 
438, 486, 498, 548. Soe also under 
Sirhind. 

Sihru-l-Halul, lawful nutgiCy 151 7 i 6. 
Sihun (Jaxartes), the, 159 n. 

Sihwaii, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 660 n 8. 

Sijdahy a prostration in prayer, 612 
n 3. 

Sijistnn, province of, 15 n, 34 n 4 , 
70 n 2. 

Sijz, a village in the province of 
Sijistan, 70 n 2. 

Siknndnr, a general of Mirza Kiim- 
ran’s army, 463. 

Sikandar, called Zn-l-Q amain, 
Alexander the Great, 264, 266, 26S, 
331, 425, 436, 441, 485. 

Sikandar, Rampart of, 191 and n 2. 
Sikandar-i-^ani, title of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiiji, 264 aud n 6. 
Sikandar ^an Osbak, on© of the 
Amirs of Humayuu, 692 aud n 1, 
594, 595. 

Sikandar ^an, son of Shah Mu^am- 
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mad Farmali, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan Sur dynasty, 538, 639. 

Sikaiidar Khan, Malik Ya^qub, one 
of the Amirs of Firoz Shah 
Tuglilaq, 337, 388. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sulfan, son of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411, 412, n 2, 413 and 
n 13, 416, 417, 418, 423 n 11, 424 
and n 4, 426, 426, 427, 429, 431 
and n 1, 432, 436, 444, 445, 466, 
470, 476. 

Sikandar Maliku-sh-Sharq, governor 
of Labor, contemporary of Muba- 
rak Siiah of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
389, 390. 

Sikandar, son of Sh a m s u-d-D i n, 
Sultan of Laklmanti, contemporary 
of Sultan Firoz ^^ah, 328 and n 6, 
829. 

Sikandar Sur, one of the cousins of 
Shir ^ah, assumes the title of 
Sultan, 542, 543, 544, 546, 547, 550, 
559, 692, 593, 594, 695, 696, 597. 

Sikandar, son of Tajii-l-Mulk Nahv, 
one of the Maliks of Khizr Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyids, 380. 

Sikandar Tuhfa, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of tlie Saiyyid dynasty, 383. 
See the above. 

Sikandarndma, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusru of Lihli, 
269 n 5. 

Sikandamdmaf one of the poetical 
works of the celebrated poet 
Nizami, 174 ti 3, 298 n 4, 467. 

Sikhahf currency stamped with name 
of sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and n 3. 

Sikkaki, Siraju-d-Din Abfi Ya‘qub 
Yusuf, author of the Miftdhu-U 
^Ulum, 428 n 2. 


Sikri, another name of the town of 
Fathpur, 886, 445 and n 2, 487, 
488. 

Sil Hako bridge, over the Brahma- 
putra, 84 a 1, 

Silsilatu-z-Zahahf one of the works 
of Maulana Jami, 272 n 1. 

Simak, the fourteenth of the houses 
of the moon, 152 and n 2. 
8imaku-l-A‘zal, Spica Virginis, 162 
n 2. 

Simaku-r-Bamil?, Arcturus, 152 n 2. 
Simurgii, a fabulous bird, 178 ?m 2 
and 4. 

Sind, 11 n 3, 12, 13 n, 20, 29, 36 and 
n 10, 80, 88 n 1, 91, 124, 187, 297, 
465, 659, 660 n 8, 618 n 6. Called 
also Sindh, 

Sind, the,-— the river Indus, 128 n 3, 
422 n 3. 

Sindh, see under Sind. 

Sindhis, the, 130. 

Siiidhu, name of the Indus in Sans- 
krit, 23 n 3. 

Sindus, — the river Indus, 23 n 3. 

Sin jar, town of, in Mesopotamia, 55 
n 3, 167 n 3. 

Sin jar, Alp Khan, wife’s brother of 
Sul.tan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247. 
Sinjar ibn Malik Shah Saljuqi, the 
last of the Saljuq dynasty in 
j^urason, 55 and nn 3 and 4, 56, 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 and n 3, 170, 
291, 602. 

Sinjuri, Abu ‘All, — contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20. 
Sintur hills, the Kumaon hills, 185, 
186 n 1, 334 and n 7. 

Sipahan, same as Ispahan or Ispahan, 
34 and n 1, 35. 
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Bifandy rne, burned to avert the evil 
eye, 192 n 3, 617 aud n 1. 

Sipar, Rai, Governor of Itiiwa, con- 
temporary of Khizr Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 and 
n 5, 381. 

Siparak, a herb, 629 and n 2. 

Sipra river, the, — in Malwa, 95 n 4. 

Siprak, a herb, 629 n 2. 

Siqldt, a silken stiifE brocaded with 
gold, 643 n 3. 

Sir, Rai, ruler of Bait&li, contempor- 
ary of the Firiiz ghahi dynasty, 
360 and n 3. 

Siraj *Afif, the Historian. See under 
^ams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 

Siraju-d-Din Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf bin 
Abi Muhammad ibn ‘Ali as-Sikkaki, 
author of the MiftMu4-'Ulmny 428 
n 2. 

Sirat, bridge across the fire of Hell, 
113 n 1. See also the next. 

Sirat-i-Mustaqim, the hair-like bridge 
over Hell, 372 and n 2. See also 
the above. 

Sirhind, town of, 331 n 3, 401, 520, 
692 and n 6, 694. See also under 
Sihrind. 

Sirhindi, Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdu-llah, author of the Tdrijch'i- 
Mubarak Bhdht, 10 u 2, 67 u 2. 

Siri, one of the three cities of Dihll, 
247, 269 n 1, 295 n 10, 311 n 5, 
351, 361 n 1, 366 and « 1, 396. 

Siiinor, mountains of, in the 
Himalayas, 307 n 4. 

Sir Mur, — or 

Sirmur, hilly country of, 120 and nn 1 
and 8, 131, 261, 324, 337, 338, 341. 

Sirmur, town of, 326 n 2. 


Sirmur Bardfir, hills of, 120 n 1 . 

SisBoo tree, the, Dalhergia sfssoo, 129 
ri2. 

SIstan, province of, 669. See also 
under Seistan, Siwistan and Sijis- 
tan. 

Siwalik hill-range, to the north of 
Hindustan, 70, 93, 132 n 4, 368 aud 
n 6, 438, 695. 

Siwi Siyupur, province of, 425 and 

n 2 . 

Siwi o Siupur, province of, 426 n 2, 

Siwistan, province of, 91, 249 n 7, 
323. See under Sistan, 

Siyahwan, fortress in the Karachi 
district of Sind, 560 and n 8. 

BiyarU’WArifln of ^aikh Jamal i 
Kanbawi of Dihli, 430. 

Siyupur, province of, 426 n 2. 

Skeat's Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language^ 159 n 2, 244 n 6, 
298 n 6, 643 n 3. 

Slane, De, Jbn Khallikdn or ProUgo^ 
m^nes d* Ihn Khaldun, 6 3, 12 

n 1, 30 « 1, 36 71- 1, 38 w 3, 42 nn 1 
and 3, 44 n 6, 61 n 2y 55 n 3, 69 n 1, 
74 n 2, 1^9 n, 161 nn 4 and 6, 162 
w 2, 157 71 1, 167 n 3, 181 n 2, 198 
n 2, 244 n 6, 287 nn 1 and 2, 362 
n 1, 481 n 6. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman AntiquitieSy 19 n, 29 n 5, 76 

71, 367 n 3, 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Biographyy 46 ti 6, 332 n. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Ro7nan Geography^ 23 7t 1, 80 u 1, 
35 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Soane, the,- — or the Son, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 
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Sobha Natb, or Lord of Bmuty, name 
of the idol of Somnafc, 28. 

Soghdi, the, name of an ancient 
people of Central Asia, 28 a 1. 

Sohrab, son of Kustam, the famons 
hero of ancient Iran, 499. 

fioliman (Solomon), 148 n 1. 

Solomon, King of Israel, 108, 112, 
136, 148 and n 1, 205 and n 8, 
206 w, 485, 606 n 6. 

Solomon, ring of, possessed of magic- 
al properties, 205 n 8, 605 n 6, 
659 and n 2, 

Soma, name of the moon in Sanskrit, 
79 n 2. 

Somagraha, lucky things, 79 n 2. 

Somaniith, — or 

Somanatha, south-west of the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat on the sea-shore, 
17 n 4, 27 w 4. See also the next. 

Somnat, — or 

Sornnath, in Gujarut on the coast, 
17 and n 4, 27 and n 4, 28 and n 4, 
256. See Somnnnth. 

Son, the,— ‘Or the Soane, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 a 1. 

SonhSr, town of, 407 and n 6. 

Sonipat Bangar, district of Hindustan, 
122 n 1. [a«d 6* 

Sonnorgong, same as Sunarganw, 186 

Sonpat, — or 

Sonpath, a city with a fortress north 
of Dihli, 21 n 4, 37 and n 3. 

Sontheimer’s Ihn BaitdVy 146 n 6, 172 
n 2, 173 n and nn 2 and 3, 182 nn 
1 and 4, 484 n 1, 650 n 1. 

Borath, country of, 264 and n 6, 464 
n 7, 455. 

Sureth, peninsula of, 454 n 7. Same 
as Sorath. 


Sorted VirgilianoB, 412 w 1, 

Sortilege, different methods of, 412 
n 1. 

Sot river, the, in Rohilkund, 464 n 4. 

Southern India, 265 n 2. 

Spider, story of a, 149 n, 

Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad^ 46 n 6. 

S'ravana, a Hindu month, 27 n 4. 

Stag, notes on the, 171 n 2. 

Stamhhatirth^ the pool of Mahiideva 
under the form of the pillar God, 
256 n 4, 454 n 6. 

Stateira, wife of Alexander the Great, 
832 n. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter’s, 
125 n 3, 299 n 2. 

Stein, Dr., 384 n 1. 

Steingass, Persian Dictionary, 142 n 3, 
159 n 2, 812 n 7, 321 n 2, 466 n 7, 
629 n 2. 

Sthaneswara, the modern Thanesar, 
293 n 6. 

Sthanu, a name of Mahadeva, 293 n 6. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, 23 nn 
1 and 3. 

§ubah of Agra, 410 n 4, 

Suhhun- Allah, to express surprise or 
astonishmont, 515 n 7. 

Suhhatu-l-Ahrdr, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Babman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

^uhh-i-Kdzih, the false dawn, 115 n 3. 

Snbuktigin, Na^iru-d-Din, ruler of 
Kabul and Ghaznin, 13 and n 1, 
14 and nn 1 and 2, 16, 16 and n 1. 

Sucldt, a silken stuff brocaded with 
gold, 643 n 8, 

Sudr Kh an. Governor of Agra, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 1. 
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I 9 ae 2 , Qtilf of, 160 n 1. 

Saoi, town of, 169 « 1. 

§ufi Khln Yusuf Azlbaoha, on© of the 
courtiers of Sultan Qutbu-d-Dm 
ghilji, 291 and n 6, 293. 

i^iafl Wall Sul^au Kadamu, on© of the 
Afntrs of the Qtzilbash, 675 n 3. 

$ufi8, the, 68 n 6, 191 w 4, 874 n 6, 
608, 612. 

Stigma or Suqmd, a Turk! word 
meaning a pole, 497 n 1 

8uhd, a small obscure star in the 
Lesser Bear, 182 and n 2, 371 and 
n 5. 

I^uhuf, a collection of pages, 616 n 6. 

Sul Subar, province of, 426 n 2. 

Sukhpal Nabsa, — or 

Sukhpal Naba, R5ja of Sind, contem- 
p>orary of Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 20 and n 4 See the next. 

Sukhpal-Nawisa ghah, grandson of 
Jaipal, 20 ti 4. Same ns the above 
iq.v.). 

Snieiman (Solomon), 186. 669, 695. 

Suleimin Badakhshl. Mlrzl, ruler of 
BadakhsliRn, contemporary of Hu- 
miyun, 674, 680, 681, 686. 

Suleiman, son of ^asan Sur, and 
brother of Shir ghah, 468. 

Suleimin Khin Karrani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem ghah Sur, 626, 640, 
641, 654. 

Suleiman Khan, son of Khind-Khanan 
Farmali, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 418 and n 11, 
424 and n 2. 

Snieiman, adopted son of Malik Mar- 
wan-i'Daulat, one of the Maliks 
ol Sultiii Firoz 835, 862, 

870 . 


Suleiman ^sh Akat brother's 

son to Sultan *Alsu-d-pin Khilii. 
259 n 5. 

Suleimin Sfeah Lodi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Sliah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 889. 

Sulindrine, the town of Jllandhar in 
Ptolemy, 382 and n 4. 

Sulplmr, notes on, 840 n 2. 

Sultan, title, first assumed by Mah- 
mud Ghtiznawi, 16 « 2. 

Sultan of Hum, the Sultan of Turkey, 
480. 

Sult.an ‘Alnrn, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 451, 454. 

Sultan Bahadur, ruler of Gujrat, 
contemporary of Humiyun, 462, 
453, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 635. 

Snltfln Begarii, wife of Mirzi ‘Askari, 
569. 

Sultan Begam, sister of fiUjah Tab* 
misp of Persia, 670 and n 11. 

Sultin Hoshang, Alp ]^an, the ruler 
of Malwa, 863 n 2, 884 n 5, 885 n 8. 

Sultan Junaid Mirza Birlaa, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 439. 446, 468, 469. 

Sultan Kot, fortress of, in the country 
of Bhasiynra, 80 and nn 5 and 6. 

Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawf. See un- 
der Mahmud of Ghaznin . 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 
ghurasin, elder son of Sbah Tab- 
masp of Persia, 660. 

Snltanpur, town of, formerly called 
Arankal, 299. 

Sultin pur, on the river of Labor, 465, 
472, 503, 606, 518, 534. 

Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad, same ai 
Sh8b of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 10 n 2. 
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8ul|;in Sliiih Khnshdil, the Amir of 
FfirnSna, one of tlie Amirs of the 
Firfiz dynnsty, 842. 

6nlf,lii gbith Lodi, called Islam Khan, 
Governor of Siluind nnder Khi?r 
Khtin of the Saiyyid dynasty, 380 
and n 8. 

8nlf7'n Shfirf or gharq, Governor of 
Baiiina, 414 and tin 6 and 8. See 
the next. 

SullSn ^arq, son of Sul.tan Ahmad 
Jilwoni tlie First, 414 and nn 6, 11 
and 12. See the above. 

Sniinnam, sister of §hal) Tahmisp of 
Persia, 670 nil. 

Bullann-l-MoshniWi Niz5mii-1-Auliyn, 
266, SOI. See under Ni?;lmu-d-Din 
Anliyfu 

Sullanu-sh-Sharq, ruler of Bainnn, 
contemporary of SulO'in Sikaudar 
Lodi, 414 n 8. 

Sullnnu-sh-Sharq Khwnia»i-Jahnn. one 
of the Maliks of tlie Tughlnq Shahi 
dynasty, 348 and n 9. 

Sultanu-^-Sliarq Mubnrak Shfdi 
Qarnnqal, ruler of Jjiiinpur, 360. 

Sumh'iilt the spikenard of the ancients, 
14G n 6, 373 and n 4, 

Sumbul-i-Hindi, the perfumed sum- 
bul, 146 n 6. 

Snmbnl-i*Rumi, called also Nardin, 
146 n 6. 

Surorii Rajputs, the rulers of Sind, 13 «. 

Sunargiin, — or 

Sunnignnw, on a branch of the 
Brahmaputra S. E. of Dacca, 186 
and n 6, 299, 308, 309. 

Sundlii Rai, the Hindu General of 
Sul tin Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mal^id GhaKnawi, 84 and n 2. 


Bunnah, the practice of the Prophet, 
488 n 7, 519 and n 4, 589, 626 and 
n 1. 

Sunnatnn mii'nlclcndatun, nn authenti- 
cated trnditioiuil practice, 626 n 2. 

Sunnis, the, 8 n 6, 67 and n 1, 69 
n 4, 166 77 1, 200 77, 320 n 4, 420 
n 8, 676 71 5, 604 n 6, 626 n 8, 626 
nn 1, 2 and 6. 

Supar, town of, 424. 

BupdrI, the nut of Areca catechu^ 803 
n 6. 

Buqmd or Bughmd^ a Turqi word 
meaning a pole, 497 n 1, 

Sur Afghans, the. 538. 

Saraiyyn, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Surate, town of, 454 n 7. See Sorath. 

Burafxt^-Ulkhldf, one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 2 nn 3 and 4. 

Buratu-l-Kuhf, one of the chapters of 
the Qur’iin, 207 7i 1. 

Snrafu r •Rahman, one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 218 n 2. 

Surgkn, probably for Bu^ma a Turk! 
word meaning a pole, 497 n 1. 

Sdrij a flower, 142 and n 3. 

Surklulb of Tuliriz, called ‘the 
Sepulchre of the Poets,’ 339 n 4, 
684 71, 

Surkh bud, or Red idol, one of two 
enormous image.s in Bamian, 46 ti 1. 

Surkh Kniali, or Red-caps, name of 
the Turkomfi!»s of the district of 
Garm Sir, 48 nud n 2. 

Surra-man-ra’i, or Samarrl, a town 
of ‘Iraq On the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 69 n 1, 67 1 and n 2. 

Sursatl, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsati and 
Sarsuti, 86 n 1. 
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8&rtaq, Ilaq, name of a place, 669 n 8. 
Sarur, town of, 326 n. 

Surnafcy, for the country of Sarauti 
(q V ), 80 n 1. 

Burya Sidhayita, Burfrcs?*, 163 n 2. 
Susa, a town of Porsia, 332 n. 

Sflsnn, tho lily, notes on, 101 n 1, 
Stlsnn’t’dzdd, the white variety of the 
lily, 101 ?i 1. 

Sundntj the ayriac origin of the woi'd 
Susan or lily, 101 n 1, 


Sntlej, the. See under the Satlaj. 

Sii-ul~qinya^ description of the di- 
sease so called, 30 w 8, 81 n. 

Suyuti, As-, author of the Tdrifs^U’U 
iCh>dafd, 12 u 2, 15 n 4, 17 n 2, 18 
n 1. 

Sn orri of Moses, Gaster’s, 141 n 4. 

Sydenhnm Society, the, 30 ti 1, 

Syriji, 279 n, 585 7i 7. 

Siujitrylidl, a TurkI word meaning 
gifts of land, 424 n 3. 


T 


Ta’ahb'ita-8h^*‘*’*^^» surname of Sahit- 
bin Jabir al-Faluni, tho famous* 
Arab athlete and warrior, 527 and 
n 3. 

Taoaqdt-i-JJcbar SKdh?, 9 n 2, 52 n 1, 
62 n 4. See the l\ihaqi}t‘i’Akh>n'l, 

Xdhnqdt-i- Akba rl., popular name of the 
Ttirlk^-i-Nizdini of Khwfija Nizamu- 
d.Diii Abmad, 9 n 2, 10 n 3, 29 n, 
45 71 1, 62 n 4, 82 n 4, 83 n 1, 121 
n 7, 399 nil 1 nnd 7, 569 n 4, 570 
7171 2 nnd II, 572 n 7, 574 nn I 
and 9, 575 7i 3, 579 n 7, 582 nn 6 
and 7, 586 n 5, 692 n 6, 69 J nn 3 
and 9, 594 n 6. 

JTahaqdt’i-Mahmud Shdhi of Shihnbn- 
d-Din fjiakim Kirmani Jaunpuri, 
280 and n 3. 

‘fabaqeit4-Ndfiri, Raverty, 13 w 1, 14 
nn 1 and 2, 16 nn 1 and 2, 17 n 3, 
19 71 2, 20 71 2, 23 n 1, 29 n 1, 31 
n 1, 32 n, 33 n 2, 35 u I, 38 n 3, 49 
n 4, 60 n 1, 61 n 1, 52 n 4, 55 nn 2 
and 4, 56 n 1, 60 nn 1 and 2, 63 n 1, 
65 nn 1 and 2, 66 nn 1, 2 and 6, 69 


nn 1, 2, 3 and 4, 70 w 3, 71 nn 5, 
G and 7, 72 nn 1, 3 and 4, 73 n 2, 
74 n 1, 78 n 3, 79 n 3, 80 tm 3, 4, 5 
find 6, 81 7iti 2 and 3, 82 nn 8 and 5, 
83 7ia 1, 4 and 5, 84 n and n 1, 86 
n 1, 86 n 1, 87 a 6, 89 n 5, 90 n 2, 
91 71 4, 93 n I, 94 and n 3, 95 7i7i. 1 
and 2, 98 n 2, 120 7in 1, 2 and 8, 121 
nn I, 2 and 5, 122 nn 1, 2 atid 3, 
123 and 3, 124 n 1, 125 n 3, 12G 
nn 1, 2 and 3, 127 and 7i7i< 1 and 2, 
128 711, 129 nn 2, 3 and 4, 130 
n 2, 131 nn 1 and 4, 132 nn 1, 
4 and 5, 134 n 1, 135 n 1, 592 
n 4. 

T.hhaqdt-i-Shnh Jnhdnl, 95 n 6. 

Tabarbindnb, fortress of, in Rajpfi- 
tana, 19 and n 2, 69 and n 2« 89 
and 71 3, 12 L and n 5, 130 , 131, 229, 
233, 388 and n 2, 889, 390, 891, 892, 
393, 

Tabari, the celebrated Arab Historian, 
36 7» 2, 74 n 2. 

Tabaristari, a province of Persia, 86 
and nn 2 and 3, 47, 73 n 1. 
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XftbAt-iya, Beh of, — the Dead Sea, 168 
n 1. 

Taharri, or enmity, a technical term 
in me among the ShT'aha, 676 and 
li 5, 677 n. 

Tabarrm, aooarsed, 677 n. See under 
^dbarrd. 

meaning of the 

expression, 498 n 4. 

Tnhidz, town of, in Persia, 72 n 4, 573, 
584 n. 

TofdUil, taking a fa*l or omen from 
the words of a book, 412 w 1. 

Tafsir^uMaddriJc, a work on the 
sources of law ordinances, 428, 
429 and n 1 . 

Tdfsiru-UBaifdim, a celebrated corn- 
men tai^y on the Qur’Sii by Qa?I 
Bai?5wi, 6 wn 1 and 4. See under 
the JnwdrU't-TanziL 

Taftizini, At-, author of the Mutaw- 
wal, a oommentary on the TalMlfU- 
UMiftSh, 428 n 3. 

Ta^dna, a falchion, 216 and n 4. 

Taghi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq S^ah, 
814, 319, 320, 824. 

Tnghi Taghi, 324. See the above. 

TaglUabad, one of the chief cities of 
Oarmslr, 66 and n 1. See also un- 
der TakInabSd. 

Tahir, ]^waja, Wazir of Sultan Man- 
dfld<3hflgnawi, 47. 

Tahir, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 418. 

X&hir Junaidi, the poet, 624 n 6. 
Same as the foUbWirig. 

Tahir ^ondi, — or 

Tahir ^windi Dakkani, one of the 
poets of the time of Humayan, 624 


and n 6, 626 and n 8, 626, OBS, 
636, 636. 

Tahma^, ghah, the King of Persia, 
contemporary of Hnmayun, 463, 
465, 456, 466, 469, 470, 624. 

TaMf, a town in IJijaz, 12 nl. 

Taj or red caps of the Qizilbash, 627 

u7, 

Taj Khan, one of the Amira of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 470. 

Taj Khan Karrani, one of the Ainirs 
of Islem ^ah, 525, 639, 640, 641. 

Tdj-i-^urm, a red flower without 
odour, 629 n 1. 

Tajiks, the descendants of Arabs in 
Persia, 66 n 1. 

Tiju-d-Din, Malik, Secretary of State 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din lyal- 
timish, 94, 97. 

Taju-d-Din, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq ghahi dynasty, 834. 

Taju-d-Dlu, Malik, feudatory of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of the 
^amsiyah Sultans, 126. 

Taju-d-Din Bakhtyar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Firuz ShSht 
dynasty, 853 and n 8. 

Tiju-d-Din Nahv, Malik, 878 n 6. 
See Tlju-l-Miilk Na^v. 

Taju-d-Din TSlaqani, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan ^iyisu-d-DIn 
Tughlaq Shah, 298. 

Taju-d-Din Yaldkur, — or 

Tiju-d-Din Yaldus, one of the Mn- 
*izzi Sultans of Ghaanin. 77 » 1, 
78, 79, 80, 89, 90, 91. 

TqjU‘l>^Aril8, a celebrated Arabic Die- 
tionai^y, 620 n 1. 

Tq/u'-l-Ma*diir, naMe of an historical 
work, 73 a 2, 80 a 8. 
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Tija*l-Miilk Malik l^uaain, nnole of 
SaUan Jaliln-d-Diu Kktljl, 281. 

Tajii-l-Miilk Nal^r, — ^or 

I'iju-l-Mulk Tiitfa, one of the Maliks 
of Masnad-i-'Ali Khi?r Khan of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 876 and n 
2, 377, 378 and n 6, 379, 380. 

TaMi^dluff poetical name, 633 and 
n 5. 

Takhm4r, a dart having no point, 
215 n 6. 

Takinabad or Taginabad, one of the 
chief cities of Garmair, 34 and n 
6, 48, 66 and n 1, 

Taklu^ a Tarki word, meaning of, 669 
and n 6. 

Talanbha, a fortress at the junction 
of the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
355 n 1. See under Ta^umba. 

Talaimdl town of, 352, 362, 382 and 
n 2, 392. 

Talbagh^' Nagor, Malik, 295 and n 
2. See under Talbigha NIgori. 

Talbagha Yaghda, Malik, 286 n 6. 
See under Talbigha Yaghda. 

Talbigha Nagori, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutba-d'Din 
Khilji, 286, 295 and n 2. 

Talbigha Yaghda, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qu|;bu-d-DIn 
Khilji. 286 and n 5. 

Talhar, a town in the Kashmir hill 
tracts, 383 and n 2, 884 n 1. 

TaTimlah, a sect of Muslim heretics, 
called also the Bi^jmah, 22 n 3. 

Tall^ifu-l-Miftdh, at-Taftazani’s 
abridgtnentof the Mifidhu4-*Ulumf 
428 n 3. 

Talpath, town of, 295. 

Taltib, name of a-plaoe, 258 n 4. 


Talwam hills of, 384 and n 1. Ssw 
the next. 

Talwara, a village on the right bank 
of the Ohtnab, opposite Eiisi, 384 
n 1 . 

Tamacbi, brother of Banhbana Bai, 
governor of Tluitha under Snlttn 
Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 838 w 4. 

Tamghnch, Amir, one of the slaves 
of SnltSn Qnt,bu-d-t)in Aibftk, 
89 and ii 2. 

Tamini, a tribe of the Arabs, 287 

n 1 . 

Tamim Ansari, one of the compa- 
nions of Muhammad, 13 7i. 

Tawwflt,— -or 

'Vammutid-Kitdhf answering to the 
word Finis at the end of books, 
428 and n 4. 

Tamniuz, a god of the Phoenicians, 
a04 n 2. 

Tamuz, tVio fourth month Of the 
Jewish year, 104 and n 2. 

Tanhur, a kind of mandolin, 196 n 4. 

Taneshar, 22 n 1, Same as the town 
of Thnnesar {q-V.), 

Tangah, 92 and n 3. See under Tan- 
qah and Tanka. 

Tang-cha^hm, or olose-eyed, a name 
of the Turks, 627 n 7. 

Tang-ihakaVf a sugar jar having a 
very narrow mouth, 174 n 2. 

Tanka,— or. 

Tanqah, a copper, silver or gold coin, 
87 n 1, 92 and n 3, 806 and n 3, 807 
and 71. 

Tanura4-Mu8ttdda»^ the wprWj 147 
n 2 . 

Taqin-d-Din WSiz Rabbini, Mak^dum 

ghaikh. dB3. 
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Turawan, later name of the town of 
Tfiriyan 69, 79. 

Tarayan, on the banks of the Sarsnti, 
69 and n 4, 79, 90, 98. Soe nnder 
Tarlwan. 

Tarn zfi - i -ch n rkh . — or 

TarSz'i-i'fulak, n name of the con- 
stellation Libra, 142 n 2. 

Tardi Hog', — or 

Tardi Beg ^nrj, one of the Amirs 
of IT urn ay un, 465, 664 and n 6, 566, 
668, 691. 

Targhi Mnghal, invades Hindustan in 
the reign of Sulfan ‘Alau-d-Diii 
Khilji, 260, 251. 

Td'i1sh% chronogram, 605 and n 10. 

Tdnih'i'*Mal of Mir Ousrfi, the 
fainons poet of DiliH, 247 n, 251 n, 
252 n 1. Called also tlio Tdrlkh i- 
Khnzdinu^UFutuh (q.v,). 

Tdrtfsh-i 4. 80 n 4. 

Tdrl^’i-Bfuldon) , another name of the 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawdrikh of Badnoni, 
11 n 1. 

Tdrlth i-Firishta, 205 n 2. 8ee under 
Firishta. 

Tdrikh-i Firuz Shdhi of Shnms-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, 316 n 7. 

TdriMi-uFiruz Shdht of ^ian-d-Din 
Barm, 184 n 1, 185 n 2, 186 nn 6 
and 6, 220 n 2, 249, 261 n 5, 264 n 
1, 269 n 1, 274 n I, 296 n 10, 301, 
815 and n 7. 

Tdri^-i-Quiidat 32 n 1. 

Tdril^’i’ Kashmir, 8 and n 3, 600 and 
n 7. 

Tdrikh4-KhaxdinU‘l~Fufuh of Mir 
Khusru, known also as the TdriJsh' 
%-*AlM ($. V.}, 252 and n 

266 . 


Tdril^-i-MaB'iidi, the history of SaltSn 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 47 n 2. 

Tdnf^-uMuhdrak ^dht of Yahya ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu Hah Sirliindl. 10 
and n 2, 67 and n 2, 222 and n 2, 
228 and nn 3 and 4, 307, 316 and n 
7, 310, 3<j6 and nn 4 and 5, 396 n 1, 
400 n. 

Tdrtl^.i-Nizdnii of j^wija Nijjamu- 
d-Din Ahmad, called also the Taha- 
qdt-i-Akhan, 9 and n 2, 63 and 
n 4, 63 n, 64 and n 1, 67, 504. 

Tdriklri-RnthtdJ, Elias and lloss, 69 
« 6, 103 n 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 6, 236 
n 1, 805 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 672 
n 8, 674 n 6, 675 n 1. 

Tdrikfi i‘Sh~n' 457 u 6. 

Tdrif^-i-Suhvkfiqhi, 36 n 6. 

Tdrlkhu I'Khulnfd of iis-SnyutJ, 12 
n 2. See nnder the History nf the 
Caliphs. 

Tarlqu-t-Tahqlq, one of the works of 
H. kirn Saniil, 56 n 2. 

Tarjf.'handf a kind of poem, 62 and 
n 1 , 196 n 3. 

Turkhnn. town of 40 n 1. 

Turklb-hand, a kind of poetical com- 
position, 196 n 3, 198 n 2. 

Tarkila, town of, 186. 

Tarma ^Trln, contemporary of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 
316. 

Tartary, Chinese, 146 n 2. 

Taryiq or Turtaq the Mughul, of the 
royal house of Khurasan. 251 n, 253 
w2. 

Ta^htr kardan, to expose to publio 
ridicnle, 23 n 4. 

Tashif, technical meaning of the ex- 
pression, 615 n 5. 
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JhssHj, one twenty-fourth part of a 
Oaz, 330 n 8. 

Tfitar, country of, 161, 171. 

Tatar Khan, (governor of Sambnl, con- 
temporary of Sultan Hiis.iin Shnrqi 
ami Sultan Buhliil Lodi, 406 and 
n 3. 

Tatar Khan, eon of Arsaliin Khan, 
Governor of Laklmauti nnder 
Saltan ^iyasu-d-Din Balban, 185. 

Tiitar Khan, adopted eon of Sultan 
^iyasii-d-Din Tughlaq Shah. 299, 
823 ti 3, 328. 

Tlt.nr Khan KalpT, — or 

Tat ar j^an Ka.sT, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan Sfir dyntisty of Dihli, 
542 and « 7. 592, 593. 

Tatar Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Hnliadur nf Gujrat, 452. 

Tltar Khtin, son of Sirang Khan, one 
of tlte Atnirs of tlte FiriV^ Sliahi 
dynasty, 3G4. 

Tatar fOiatt Sarang lOiani, ono of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dymistv, 413, 445. 

Tatar Khan, son of ^afnr Khan, one 
of the Amirs of the Firhz Shaht 
dynasty, 352, 354 and n 8, 361. 

Titfir ^'ird, Malik, Governor of 
Labor under Suljt/m Muhammad 
Tughlaq l^rih, 309. 

Tatars, the, 191, 192, 221, 252. 

Tatta, town of, 67 and n 1, 187, 320 
and n 5, 322, 332 and n 6, 333 and 
n 4, 381 tind n 6, 408 and n 7, 464, 
559, 660, 562, 66G. Called also 
Tatthah and Thathah. 

Tatthah. See under the town of 
Tatta. 

Tau’am, name of the second arrow in 
the game of momr, 369 n 1. 


Tauha (Repentance), formula of, used 
on occasions of sudden alarm and 
peril, 551 and n 2. 

Tauhhi (Dechiration of Unity), for- 
mnla of, used on occasions of peril, 
551 Jind n 2. 

Tauriit, the Mosaic law, 4 n 1. — The 
Book of the Law, 206 n, 

Taurus, the constellation, 367 nn 8 
and 4. 

TauthJh, an acrostic, 606 and n 2. 

Tausia, Miyan, the famous Hindu 
mnsician, 557 and n 1. 

Tawalla, affection fas opposed to 
Tahttrrd ), 576 n 6 

Ta^wlZy an amulet, 115 n 4. 

Tayammum, nhliitional ceremony per- 
formed with sand, 201 and n 2. 

Tazkira (Book of Memoirs) of Shaikh 
Jamali Kanbawl of Dihli, 430. 

T. Tkira ot Muhammad Ufi of Merv, 
33 and n 1. See also under Ta^ki* 
rntu-th-Sh>t.^ar«f, 

Tazkiruta I Mtduh^ an historical work, 
33 n 2, 99 n 2. 

TazkiratiL-ih-Sjiidnrd of i^Tnliammad 
‘Aufi of Merv, 33 and n 1, 221, 

Tedjer, name of the river Tigris in 
the Zend, 394 n 6. 

Teeata river, the, 81 n 1 . 

Teheran, capital of modern Persia, 
30 nl. 

Telinga, — or 

Telingana, Kingdom of, 266 %n 2 and 
4, 286. 

Ten Thousand, Xenephon’s ncoonnt 
of the retreat of tlie — , 686 a. 

Thakur of the Hindus, 484 n 1. 

Thales, the celebrated Greek astrono* 
mer, 867 nn 3 and 4. 
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Thina of Bhim, a name of the fort- 
ress of Bhimnagar, 21. 

Tbinesar, town of, 21 and n 4^ 22 n 
1, 69 and n 4, 293 and n 6, 826 n, 
592. 

Thanessor, 21 n 4. See Thanesar. 

Thaneswar, modern name of Tha- 
nesar, 2 1 n 4 

Thangir, fortress of, 80 n 4. See 
under Thankir. 

Tbankar, or properly Bhankar, fort 
of, 71 n 2, 426 and n 8. See under 
Thankir. 

Thankir, fortress of, in the territory 
of Bhinna, 80 nn 4 and 6. Called 
also Thangir and Thankar {q.v.), 

Thar Yal, nephew of Himun Baqqal 
the Hindu General of ‘A dll, 668 and 
nn 6 and 6. 

Thatha. See nnder the town of Tatta. 

Theon’s commentary on the Alma- 
gest, 76 a. 

Thesaurus^ Gesenins’, 894 n 6. 

Thessalians, Epistle to the, 278 n 4. 

Thomas, Coins of the Kings of QlMzni, 
16 n 2, 47 n 2. 

Thomas, Pathdn Kings of Dehli^ 64 
n 8, 77 71 2, 83 n 8, 87 Tin 1 and 6, 
88 Tin 1 and 8, 89 nn 1 and 4, 91 
nn 1 and 5, 120 n I, 126 n 3, 129 n 
A'f 185 n 1, 264 n 6, 269 nn 1 and 2, 
307 n, 810 n 2, 311 n 4, 326 n 1, 
326 n, 827 n 6, 837 n 4, 344 n 7, 
346 n 4, 346 n 6, 847 n 3, 361 nn 4, 
9 and 11, 862 n 2, 359 n 4, 366 Tin 
1 and 4, 399 n 7, 400 n 1, 556 n 5, 
618 n 1. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of the countries 
on the North* West of Indm^ 667 nn 
1 and 9. 


Tibat, — or 

Tibbat, country of, 84 n, 126. See 
also under Tibet. 

Tiberhind,-~or 

Tiberhindah, fortress of, 69 n 2. See 
under Tabarhindah. 

Tibet, 83 and n 4, 84 and n. See 
under Tibbat. 

TieflPenthaler’s Description of India, 
19 n 2, 20 n 5, 21 n 4, 22 n 6, 23 n 
2, 24 nn 3 and 6, 25 n 6, 28 nn 2 
and 4, 36 n 10, 37 nn 2 and 3, 66 
nn 3 and 7, 67 n 1, 69 nn 2 and 4, 
70 nn 3 and 4, 7l nn 2 and 3, 80 
nn 1 and 5, 82 n 1, 95 n 4, 121 n 6, 
128 n 3, 129 nn I and 2 180 n 1, 
147 n 1, 186 n 6, 218 n 8, 228 n, 
266 n 4, 257 nn 1 and 2, 265 n 4, 
313 n 5, 325 n 3, 327 n 3, 356 n 1, 
366 n 1, 867 n 4. 364 nn 4 and 6, 
366 n, 380 n 2, 382 n 2, 417 n 7, 
420 n 6, 422 n 3, 425 n 4, 454 nn 6 
and 7, 486 n 6, 680 n 3, 659 n 6, 
660 n 8, 690 n 6. 

Tigin, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tug^laq 
Sfeah, 298. 

Tigra, name of the river Tigris in old 
Persian, 894 n 6. 

Tigris, the, 59 n 1, 894 n 5, 624 n 8. 

Tihdratj purihcations enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, 603 and n 2. 

Tiharu, one of the Mountain tribes 
between Lakhnautl and Tibat, 84 n. 

Tijara, town in the province of 
Miwat, 366 n. 

Tilal, town of, 334 nn 4 and 5. 

Tilak, the Hindu, — a General of Sul- 
tfin Mas'ud, son of Mahmud Ghaa- 
nawi, 36 n 9. 
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Tilang, called also Telinga or Telin. 
gana, conn try of, 261 n 5, 265 and 
n 2, 297, 299, 309, 329. 

Tilaundi, or Talaandii, town of, 362, 
362, 382 and n 2, 393. 

Tilok Chaiid, Hai, Governor of Khatra 
(? Katehr), contemporary of Sultan 
Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 408 
n 4. 

Tilok, the son of Jye Sein, 36 n 9. 
For Tiilak ibn Husain (q. v.). 

Tiliik Chand, Rai, — Governor of Bak- 
sar, contemporary of Siilpln Husain 
Sharqi and Buhlfd Lodi, 408 and 
n 4. 

Timour. See under Timur. 

Timur the Groat, 353 and n 1, 365 
and nn 1 and 3, 356 and nn 1 and 
6, 357, 358 and nn 4 and 6, 3r>0 
n 3, 361, 366 n 1, 44 8 , 454, 584 
n 3, 605 n 1. 

Timur ^lan, the M ugh id, one of tlie 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 188 n 1. 

Timur TQiau Qara Beg, known also as 
Malik Qirfin, one of the Stmmsiyali 
Maliks, J25 and n 4. 

Tippera District, 186 n 6. 

Tir, a kind of cambric or lawn and 
also an arrow, 192 n 1. 

Tirhut, 86, 349, 416. 

Tirpauliya mosque of Ahrnaddbad, 
635 and n 6. 

Tiyarah, a bad omen, 412 n 1, 

Tora 0 tuzaky Turk! words implying 
the acknowledging one as rightful 
king with due formalities, 259 n 1, 

Toraband, Malik, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firuz ^ah Tughlaq, 328 
fv 1 . 

Tradition, six books of, 626 n 1. 
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Traditions of the Prophet, 356 n 4, 
616 . 

Trajan, canal of, 169 n 1. 

Transoxiana, 14 1, 15 n 6, 20 n 3, 

27 n 2, 38, 59 n 1, 367, 358. See 
Mawara -an -Nah r. 

Travels of Ibn Jiafiifnh, 67 n 1. 

Tribes of the North-Wesf, Elliott’s, 
312 n 7. Soo Elliott’s R ices of the 
N.-W. Provinces of India. 

Triibner, the London Publisher, 76 n. 

Tschan, a towu near Rantanbhor, 267 

n 1 . 

Tfihra^ for Tiiva {q. v.), 440 n. 

Tuda nahadur lOian, the Governor 
of Sinuir Ganw under Sultan 
(^iyasu-d-Din Tughlacj ^nh, 299. 

Tnfak, a pea-shootor, 159 and 7i 2. 

Tugha hDjan Malik ‘Izzii-d-Din of 
Lakhnauti, oiio of the Maliks of 
tlio Sharnsiyah Sultuns, 125. 

Tr hirii, a. falcon in Turk!, 215 n 6. 

Tughdn the Ra’Ts, one of the Turk- 
bachas, raises an insurrection in 
the reign of Khizr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 879, 380. 

Tuyhdnak, a kind of bird in Turk!, 
215 n 5. 

Tnghdl Beg, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Mashld ibn Mal^rnfid Ghaznawl. 
36, 37 n 7, 38, 43. 

Tughlaq IQiriii, son of Fath Khan, 
son of Sultan Firoz Shah, 338. Sed 
under Tughlaq Shah. 

Tnglilaq ]^an GhazI-i-MuIk, after- 
wards Bnltan Ghivasu-d-Din Tugh- 
laq Sjhah, 249, 250, 251, 262. See 
under Ghazl Malik. 

Tughlaq Shah. See under Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Tug^aq Shah. 
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Tughlaq Shah, non of Fatl? Khan, son 
of SuU-an FIroz ghah, of the Tagh- 
laq ghahi dynasty of Dihli, 324, 338 
and n 1, 841, 342. 

Tughlaqabad, fortress of, 296, 297, 
299, 800, 307. 

Tughlaq-Ndma, one of the poetical ' 
works of Mir Khusru of Dihli, 301. 
Taghral, Governor of Bengal under 
Sulfln Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 136 
n 1, 186, 216. 

Tugliral Beg Abii Talih Muhammad 
ibn Mika’il ibn Saljuq, founder of 
the Saljuqi dynasty, 42 and n 3, 
43, 51 n 2, 61 n 6. See also under 
Tughril Beg. 

Tughral ijajib, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 47, 48, 60. 

Tughral, the Torkoman, 42. See 
Tughral Beg, founder of the Sal- 
juqi dynasty. 

Tughril ibn Arslan the Saljuq, of the 
Saljuqi dynasty of lyiurasan, 298 
n 4. 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Saljuqi 
dynasty, 35 n 3. See under Tugh- 
ral Beg. 

Tuhfa, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khigr Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
376 and n 2. 

Tuhfa-^i-Ittnd-^alhartvo'h of Shah 
*Abdn-l-‘Aziz of Dihli, 677 n. 
Tuhfatu-l-Ahrdr^ one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Ragman 
Jami, 272 n 1- 

Tuhfatu-WIrdqain of the celebrated 
poet Khaqini, 683 n 4 . 

Tulak ibn Qusain, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Mas^ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 86 n 9. 


Tolum or Tulloom, a village on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, 382 n 2. 
Xuluinba, town of, at the junction of 
the Jhelam and the Chenab, 855 
and n 1, 389 and n 2, 390, 392, 
427. 

Tuliimdi, — or 

Tuliindi, the village of Tulfim g. u., 
probable origin of the town of 
Talaundi, 382 n 2. 

Tnlloom, a place on the north bank 
of the Sutlej, 382 « 2. 

Tunis, the province in North Africa, 
167 n 4. 

Tur, one of the sons of Faridun, King 
of ancient Persia, 435 and n 2. 

Tura, palisades or abattis in TurkI, 
440 n. 

Turan, name given to the collection 
of countries situated beyond the 
Oxus, 15 n 5, 86. 

Turk Allah,— -or 

Tnrk-i-Khuda, God’ a champion, a title 
of Mir ^usru, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 270 and n 6. 

Turkan Khatuu, called also Shih 
Turkan, mother of Sulfcan Ruknu- 
d-Din Firuz ^ah ibn Shamsn-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 98 and n 1. 
Turkbacba Snltani, ruler of Samana, 
860, 362. See under Bahram Khan 
Turkbacba. 

Turkbachas, the, 378, 388. 

Turkestan. See under Turkistan. 
I'urki Dictionary. See De Courteille*s 
Dictionnaire Turk- Oriental. 

Turkis, the, 20, 572 n 8. See the 
Turks. 

Turkish Dictionary, Bed house’s, 576 
n 1, 
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Turkish^ Persian Dictionary of Fazla- 
llah Khan, 482 n 2, 676 n 1. See 
under Fa?la-llah Khan. 

Turkistan or Turkestan, 20, 71, 83, 
89, 132, 135 w, 168 n 6, 159 n, 191, 
296 w 6, 468 n 2, 684 n 3. 

Turkomans, the, 30, 85, 36 a»id n 8, 
37, 88, 42, 43, 47, 48, 77 n 1, 590, 
621 n 4. 

Turks, the, 61 n 6, 86, 88, 121, 122 
-Ji 3, 192, 209, 590, 627 n 7. See 
the Turkis. 

Turmuzi Kotiudl, a kotwal of Dihli in 
the time of Sultan ‘Alan-d-DTn 
Khilji, 260. 

Turner Macan’s edition of the 8hdh~ 
Ndma, 88 n 2, 103 7i 2, 116 6, 178 

«. 2, 207 n 7, 436 n 2. 


Turquoise, notes on the gem, 680 and 
n 8 , 631 n, 

Turrar, a city of Turkestan, 169 n. 

Turtaq the Mughal, of the royal house 
of Khurasan, invades Hindustan 
in the reign of Sulfln ‘Alau-d»Dm 
Khiljl, 250 and n 10, 262 and n 2. 

Tub, a district and city of Khurasan. 
82 11 1, 42 and n 1, 61 n 6, 71, 
75 n. 

Tuzak, a TurkI word meaning * right * 
or ‘authority,’ 269 n 1. 

Tuzak -i-Bdharl, called also Wdqi^dt-u 
Bdbart, 438 n 7, 448 n 4, See also 
Memoirs of Bdhar. 

Typho- Malarial fever, 820 n. 

Tyrrhenian, Pisasus the, inventor 
of the rostrum^ 29 n 6, 


u. 


‘Ubaid Rakiti, the poet, one of the 
contemporaries of Snltan Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tughlaq 8hah, 298 and 
n 2. 

‘Ubaidu-llah Khan, the Ozbak King, 
682 n 6. 

Uchh, the city of, 66 and nn 3 and 6, 
79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 90, 126, 130, 
132, 292, 293, 353. 

a musical instrument of the 
Arabs, 146 n 1. 

Hdhafar, the town of Oodypfir, 13 n, 

Oditnagar, fortress of, 422 n 2, 

Ofi, author of a Tazkira, 78 n 2. See 
under Mnljammad tTfi of Merv. 

Ujain, — or 

XJjjain, on the Sipra, 96 and n 4, 267 
n 1, 294, 384 n 5, 496. 


Ujjainiah Rajas of Bhojpilr, 185 
n 1. 

Vldgli or Dldq^ post-horses in Turki, 
292 n 3. 

* Ulamdf application of the term, 803 
n 4. 

tTldq^ post-horses, 292 n 3. See 
under (fldgji. 

triug Bog, the royal astronomer, 152 
n 2, 198 n 2. 

Ulugh Beg, MTrza, one of the Amirs 
of Huraayun, 678. See also under 
Ulugh MTrza. 

Ulugh Balban, 132. See under 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu-d-DTn Balban. 

Ulugh Khan Fakhru-d-Dm Juni, son 
of Ghiyusu-d-Din Tughlaq ghah, 
297, 298, 299, 300 and it 8, 801. 
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S66 under Sulljan Muhammad Tngh- 
l«q Shah* 

Ulugh KhSn Ghiyasu-d-Dm Balban, 
who eventually ascends the throne 
of Dihli under the title of Sultiin 
Ghiyasu^d’Din. 124 and n 4, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 134 nn 1 and 2, 
188, 184. 

Ulugh ]^an Ilmaa Beg, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln KhWp, 247, 
248 and n 2, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
26G, 257, 258, 269, 261 and n 6. 
See also under Ilnaas Beg. 

Ulugii Khun-i-A‘55am, Malik Ghiynsii- 
d-Din Balban, 131, 134 n 1. See 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu-d-DIn. 

Ulugh ]^ani canal, leading from the 
Sutlej, 325 n 3, 326 n. 

Ulugh Mlrza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458, 574. See also 
under Ulugh Beg. 

U//?N, a Turkish word signifying *a 
large tribe,’ 575 n 1. 

IJlushegif or chief of the tribe, — u title, 
575 n 1. 

Ulu8*i-Chaghta, 676 n 1. See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Ulwar, district and town of, 134 n 1, 
365 71 8, 366 n. See also under 
Alwar. 

Ulwur. See Ulwar. 

r/waw, plural of tirmnatun, the fol- 
lowers of a prophet or a people of 
one religion, 373 and n 3. 

'Umar, the second Khalifah, called 
al-Faruq, 3 n 6, 59 n 3, 106, 303 n 4, 
604 a 6. 625 « 3, 

‘Umar Kl|an, nephew of Sultan *A1I- 
u-d-Din Kh ilii- 259. 


‘Umar J^an Shihabu-d-DIn. son of 
Suhin ‘Alau-d-Din Khilii. 273 n 4. 
See under §hihaba-d-Din ‘Umar. 

‘Umar Khan ^irwanl, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Bublul Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umar K]ian, son of Sikandar Khan 
Bur, 431 n 4. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirzu, second son of 
Timur and the father of Babar, 
605 and w 1. 

Umayyah, Dynasty of, the Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 13 7i I, 481 n 8. 

Umballa District, 862 7? 1. 

^Umdatu-l-Mulky or Privy Councillor, 

401. 

Umm Hani, daughter of Abu Tiilib 
and sister of ‘Ali, 105 and n 2, 160. 

Uinmahani. See iht^ above. 

Ummahdty a sciontific term, 176 n 2. 

Ummu Q-haildn. a thorny tree, 550 
n 1. 

Ummu Knlsum, daughter of Muham- 
mad and wife of ‘Usman, the third 
Khalifah, 59 ?i 4. 

‘Umr ]^rm ^irwani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultun Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

*Umr Khan, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

^ Umr (thy the lesser pilgrimage, 175, 
176 n. 

Unao, town of, 408 n 5. 

Unar, Kui, the ruler of Thathah, con- 
temporary of Sultun Firoz Shah 
Tnghlaq, 332 n 6. 

United States of America, 586 n. 

*Unndhy a tree and its fruit, 117 n 2. 

‘Un^uri, the famous Persian poet, 46. 
71 4. 
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Ontgarh, fortress of, 422 and « 2, 
424. 

*Uqdhf an eagle or kite, 362 n 1. 

*Uqdb, the constellation Eagle, 321 n 3. 

‘Uqdatu-l-Jundhiyah, an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4. 

*lTqdafu-r-Ra^s, an astronomical term, 
162 n 4, 

*UqdatH-sh-Shimdliyah, an astrono- 
mical terra, 162 n 4. 

*lJqda(u-Z'Zandb^ an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4. 

'Vrfiz or ^Aruz^ the last foot of the 
first hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

Useful Plants of Indian Drury’s, 173 
7i. 2, 303 n, 550 71 1, 627 n 2. 

Hshi, Khwaja Bahnii-d-DIn, a famous 
preacher and learned divine, 78 
and 71 2. 


Khwaja QuIbn-d-Din, See 
under Qntbn-d-DIn tjshi. 

‘Usman, the third Khalifah, called 
^n-n-Nfirain, 3 n 6, 59 n 4, ?06 w 4, 
158 a, 625 n 3. 

‘Usman, an Afghan of the time of 
Islem v^ah Sur, 495. 

Uata ‘All QnlT, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and 7i 6. 

Ustad, the, — a title of Firdausi, the 
celebrated Poet, 461 and n 6. 

Ustad Ahu-l-Farnj Rfinl, the Poet, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrahim 
C^aznawT, 53 ri, 54 and n I. 

llstfid ‘All Qull, the Artillerist of 
I Babar, 439 and n 6. 

I ‘Utarid, the planet Mercury, 630 
I and n 3. 

I ‘Uzza, an idol worshipped by tho 
i old Arabs, 110 n 3. 


Valley of the Ants, mentioned in the , 
(Qur’an, 340 n 2. | 

Vasudova, one of the deities of tho j 
HindCis, 24 n 6. i 

Venus, one of the two auspicious | 
planets, 138 a 3, 630 n 2. 

Vihut, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Vikramaditya, the Raja of Ujjain, 
95 71 4. 

Vikramajit, Rai, 95, Same as the 
above (q.v,). 

Vikramajit, son of Manik Deo, tho 
Raja of Gwidiar, contemporary of 
SuRan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and 7i 11, 


Vikramajit, Rai, son of Rai Man 
Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, cou» 
temporary of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
432. 

Vinea, a shelter under which to ap-^ 
proach tho walls of a fortress, 
494 71 7, 

Vipasa, name of tho Biah in San-^ 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Virgil, Georg., 75 n 2. 

Virgin, tho, —once the title of the 
fort of HansI, 37 n 2. 

Vitasta, name of tiie Jhelam in San- 
skrit, called also Vihut and Viyatta,. 
23 71 3. 
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Viyatta, the river Jhelam, 23 n 3, 
See the above. 

Voyages d' Ibn Batuta^ 67 n 1. See 
under Ibn Bat-utah. 

Vrindavana, town of, 24 n 6. 


Vritras, the, slain by Indra with his 
thunderbolt, 294 n 4. 

Vuller’s Persico-Latinum Lexicon^ 30 
n 2, 109 n 4, 162 n 4, 173 nn 2 and 
3, 192 n 3, 213 n 3. 


W. 


Wddl, a valley or desort, used in the 
sense of arf, 557 and n 2. 

WnfS Malik, title of Malik ^ahln, 
one of the Amirs of Snltan Qutbu- 
d-Din 2®'^* 

Wafii’i, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayun, 600. 

Waghd, name of one of the blank 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 

n 1. 

Wahhabis, the, 183 n 2. 

Wahidu-d-Din Quraishi, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultiin Qn^bu-d- 
Din Khilji, 285 and n 4, 286 n 1, 
290. 

Waihind, on the western bank of the 
Indus, 19 n 2, 20 7i 1. 

Wais Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem ghiih Sur, 493 and 
n 7, 497. 

Waisi, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayun, 584 and n 4, 685. 

Wajihu-d-Bin, ShaiWi, son of Karaalu- 
d-BIn * All ^ah Qurai^i and 
father of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, 133 n 2. 

Wajihu-d-Din Qurai^i, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Qntbu-d-Dm 
nilji, 285 n 4. 

Wala Muljammad Balban, 161. Same 
as Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban (g. n.). 


Walaj, fort of, called also Bajj, 84 
and n 7. 

Wall, one who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
52 and n 8. 

Wall of Bangala, the contemporary 
of S]iah, 469. 

Wall Qizil, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Walid ibn ‘Abdn-l-Malik Marwani, 
one of the Umaiyyad Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 11 n 3, 12 and nn 
1 and 2, 13 u. 

Walid ibnu-r-Raiyyan, one of the 
three chief lords of Shaddad ibu 
‘Ad {q. V,), 262 n, 

Walid ibu T«-rif ash-Shaibani, one of 
the giawarij in the reign of 
Ha runu-r- Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Walts, holy men, 627 n 8 . See Walt 

Wamiq, hero of a Turkish romance, 
40 and n ^ , See the next. 

Wamiq and 'Azra, a Turkish romance 
by Maljmud bin Asman Lamai, 40 
n 1. 

Wamiq and ‘Azru, a Turkish romance 
by Mn‘id of Tarkhan. 40 w 1. 

Waqi^dt’i-Bdhari, called also Tuzak-i- 
Bdhari, 421 and n 8, 448 and n 4. 
See also under the Memoirs of 
Babar* 
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Warangal, ancient capital of Telin- 
gana, 265 n 4. 

Wardl, a kind of beverage, 31 n. 

TTars, a herb used for dyeing clothes, 
173 n 2. 

Wa?il, Malik, adopted son of Malik 
Mubarak Qaranqal of Jaunpur, 360 
n 1. 

Wasit, a to-wn of ‘Iraq between Basra 
and Kufah, 12 n 1. 

Wassuf, the Historian, 265 n 5. 

TTazJr, at chess, 108 and n 1. 

Wazir Khan Malik Shahik, one of the 
Amirs of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 


Western Jumna Canal, the, 326 n 3. 
Western Rohtas, 493. 

Whinfield’s Omar Kkaiyyam, 144 n 1, 
Wilnyat-i-Panna, 417 and n 6. See 
under Paniia, 

Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary ^ 535 

n 2. 

Works of Sir William Jones, 76 n, 
WnziC, ceremonial washings before 
prayer, 602 and n 7, 603 n. 

X. 

Xenophon’s of the Retreat of 

the Ten Thousand, 586 n. 


Y. 


Yadava Kingdom of Deogiri in the 
Deccan, 271 n 6. 

Yudavas of Hindu Mythology, 27 n 4. 

Yadgar Nn?ir Mirza, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 560, 561, 562, 574, 577 578, 

580. 

Yafis, (Japhet), son of Nul; (Noah), 
231. See under Japhet. 

Yaghrash Khan, of the royal family 
of the ailjis, 283. 

Yaghrash Khilji, father of Sul.tan 
Jalalii-d-DIn Khilji, 230. 

Yahraut, name of the tish upon which 
the world is said to rest, 148 n 2. 

Ya huwa, an invocation to the Most 
High, 146 and n 2. 

Yabyl ibn ‘Abdu-l-Lafif Qazwini 
Dimishqi, author of the Luhhu-t- 
TawiriMi, 34 n 9, 49 n 3, 64 and 
n 1, 624 and n 9. 


Yaliya ibn Ahmad ibn *Abda-llah 
Sirhindi, author of the Tdrit^-i- 
Mubarak 10 n 2, 67 n 2, 222 

n 2, 315 n 7. 

Yahya ibn Bukayr, a traditionist, 18 

n 1, 

Yabya ibn Isra’il, the head of the 
Chi^tis, father of Shaikh Sharafu- 
d-Din Muniri, 416 n 13. 

Yahya Paran, MIyan, one of the 
Amirs of Sikandar Siir (g. v,), 
547. 

Yabya Qazwini, Qa?i, 64 and n 1. 

See under Yabya ibn ‘Abdu-1-Laj;if. 
Yabya Turan, Miyan, Governor of 
Sambhal, one of the Amirs of the 
Afghan Snr dynasty, 645, 646, 647. 
Yak of Tibet, 643 n 1. 

Yaklakhi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Qntbu-d-Din ibn ‘Alau-d- 
Dln Khiljh 283, 284, 286 and n 1. 
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Yalcwnr, for Baksar, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 408 n 6. 

Yakut. Be© under Yaqut, the Arab 
Geographer. 

Yahlit, a standard or ensign in TurkI, 
483 n 2. 

Yamnk, name of a city and country 
celebrated for the beauty of its 
people, 158, 159 n. 

Yarnan, country of, — in Arabia, 74 n 
2, 262 n. 

Yamin, Sultan Muhammad, king of 
Kh urnsfin, 99 w 4, 138 1. 

Yamlnah, wife of Solomon, 205 n 3. 

Yarnin-i- Amiri-l-Mn’minin, title of 
Sultiui ^amsu-d-DIn lyaltimish, 
88 . 

Yaminn-d'Danlah Sultan Mahmud ibn 
Na?irn-d-DTn Ghaznawl, 1 5, 16, 
17. See Sultan Mahmud of Ghnz- 
nin. 

Yamlnu-d-Daulah Ruknu-d'Din FTruz 
Phah. son of Sultan Shamsu»d’Dm 
lyal-timish, 97. 

Yaminu-d-Din Mnhammad Hasan, 
full name of Mir Khusru, the 
famous poet of Dihll, 96 n 2. 

Yamin u-bKhilafat, title of Sulfan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khiljl, 254 n 6. 

Yamuna, the river Jumna which is 
also called Jamuna and Jann, 23 
n 3, 24 n 4. 

Ya‘qub, Sikandar S[ian, one of the 
Maliks of Sul.l;an Muhammad Tugh- 
laq ghah, 337. 

Ya‘qubu-l.ManjanIqi, an Arab writer, 
149 u. 

YdqM or ruby, Four kinds of, 25 n 2. 

Yaqut, the celebrated Arab Geo- 
grapher, 14 n 3, 15 n 4, 22 n 2, 


66 n 1, 159 w, 166 n 1, 263 n, 476 
n 5, 570 n 7. 

Yaqut the Abyssinian, Chief Amir 
under Sultan Razzlyah hM Snltnn 
Shamsn-d-DIn lyaltimish, 120, 121 
and n 2. 

Yarhala, town, 683 n 2. 

Yasuri ibn lyamghur, the Giwan of 
^aznln under Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznuwl, 47. 

Yatmlyan of Bukhara, father of the 
poet Jahl (q. v.), 618 n 5. 

Yazdl, author of the Zafarndma^ 347 
n 3, 358 n 6. 

Yazid ibn Mazyad, one of the Gene- 
rals of Harunu-r-RashId, 74 n 2. 

Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah, second Khall- 
fah of the house of Umaiyyah, 206 
n 1, 481 and n 8. 

Yemen, country of,— in Arabia, 74 n 
2, 262 n, 

Yezdozbah, — or 

Yezdibah, the magian ancestor of 
Imam Bul^ari, C n 3. 

Yar ‘AH, a common name among the 
Shi ‘ah, 604. 

Yule and Burnett’s Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 495 n, 
543 n 3. 

Yvlma, a Turk! word meaning ‘ that 
which has lost its hair,’ 482 n 2. 

Yunas ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Yousuf, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 
308. 

Yiesuf and ZvXaiMid of MaulSna ‘Abdu- 
r-Ratimin Jami, 32 n 2,2l2n\, 
688, 689. 

Yusuf and Zuleiktf^, Griffith’s, 272 n 1. 
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Yuauf *A?du-d.Datilah, son of Sultan 
Maljmfid Ghaznawl, 29, 45 n 2. 
Yusuf Khan Auhadi, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 395. 
Yusuf Sarur, Malik, — or 
Yusuf Sururu-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and n 3, 391, 
392. See also the next. 


Yusuf, son of Sarwarud-Mulk, Malik, 
396. See the above. 

Yusuf Qadr Khan, king of Turkiatan, 
27. 

Yusuf Sufi Azlbacha, one of the 
Amirs of Sultiln Qutbu-d-Din Khil- 
ji, 291 and n 6. 

Tiizhashit, an Amir of a hundred, 313 
and n 3. 


Zabul, a name for the town of 
Ghaznin, 16 and n 8. 

Zahulj the second degree of the fever 
called diq^q^ 319 n 4, 320 7i. 

Zabul, grandfather of Rustam, the 
famous hero of ancient Iran, 14 n 3. 

Zabuli, a name of Sultan Mahmud of 
^aznin, 17. 

Zabulistan, 14 n 3, 51. 

^5afar ]^an, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz ^ah, 337 n 2. 

Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
333 and n 11, 334. 

■Zafar Khan ‘Alai, 311. See JJafar 
Khan Badru-d«Din. 

?afar Khan Badru-d-Din, called Zafar 
Khan ‘Alai, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilii. 247 and 
n 2, 250 and 71 5, 264, 258, 261, 311. 

Zafar ^an Malik Dinar Harami, one 
of the Amirs of Snljan Qutbu-d» 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 285. 

Zafar Khan Farsi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firoz §hah Tughlaq, 336 
n 6. 

Zafar Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shih, 297. 


Zafar Khan Hizabru-d-DIn, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Diu 
Khilji, 247 n 2. 

Zafar Khan Khilji, brother of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 239. 

Zafar Khun ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Gujrat, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz ghuhi dynasty, 
346, 354 n 8, 361, 364. 

Zafarabud, town of, 299, 312, 328. 

J^afar-Nmna of Yazdi, an historical 
work, 347 n 3, 358 n 6. 

Zaffur ]Oian Farsy. See Zafar Khan 
Farsi. 

Zahdhj water oozing from the ground, 
459 n 5. 

Zahhak ibn ‘Ulwiin, one of the throe 
chief lords of Sliaddud ibn ‘Ad 
(g. v.), 262 n. 

Zahir, nom-de ''plume of Zuhiru-d-Diu 
Tahir ibn Muljammad the Poet, 
339 and n 4. 

Zabir Dihlavi, Qazi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sultan Mahmud of 
the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 367 and 
n 2, 376. 

Zahiru-d*Din Babar Padighah, 485, 
436. See under Babar. 
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??aliiru-d-Dm Lahon, Malik, one of 
the AmTrs of Sultan FJroz Shah 
Tnghlaq, 838. 

^Jahiru-d-Dm Mul^ammad ghah Bobar, 
436, 448. See under Babar. 
55ah]ru-d-Dm Tahir ibn Muhammad 
Faryabi, a celebrated poet, con- 
temporary of Khaganl, 339 and 
n 4. 

Zahiru-UJuyii^f Inspector of the 
forces, 302. 

Zaid ibn *A1I, one of the Imams of 
the Shi*ah. 604 n 6. 

Zain Khifl. ghai}^, a learned man of 
the time of Babar and Humayun, 
448 and n 3, 609 and n 6, 610, 617, 
618. 

Zain Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah Sur, 491. 

Zain Khani, Shaikh, a learned man 
of the time of Babar, 448 and n 3, 
See Zain Khafi. 

Zainu-d-Din, author of a commentary 
on the MubaiyyWt 460 and n 8. 
Zamu-d-Din Khafi, Khwfija, a famous 
saint, 609 n 5. 

Zainn-d-Din KhSfi, ShaiWi, one of 
the learned men and poets of the 
time of Babar and Humayun, 609 
and n 5, 610, 617, 618. 

Zainu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 
Maulana, one of the Naqshbandi 
Shai^s, contemporary of Humayun, 
688 and n 4. 

Zainu-l-‘Abidin bin Najim, author o£ 
al’AsJkbdh wa^n Nazdir^ 6 n ^ 

- tTV' * 

Zdirgahy sortilege by, 412 n 1.^ 

Zal'dt or almsgiving, one of tli0 
foundations of prncticai%Kefigion,. 
175 n 4. . ' I 


^af^hatU’UQawdnmy an historical 
work, 9 n 2. 

Zat^fna, the plectrum with which the 
chang was played, 146 a. 1. 

Zal, father of Rustam, one of the 
heroes of the Shdh-Ndma, 178 n 2. 

Zal, the son of Afrasyab, king of 
Turan, 410. 

Zamakhshari, the celebrated author 
of the Kashghdfy a commentary on 
the Qar’an, 28 n 1. 

Zamindawar, country of, 591. 

ZandlAan, a fortified town near 
SaraWis, 43 w 3. 

Zangy a cluster of globular bells car- 
ried by dak-runners, 621 n 2. 

Zang-haatany to acquire importance, 
621 n 2. 

Zangbar, Shah of, — the Moon, 621. 

Zangi, Abu Mansur, brother of Abu- 
l-Fazl of Bust, contemporary of 
Sultan Maud Lid ^aznawi, 47 and 
n7. 

Zangi, Sultnn Mn‘izzu-d-Din Muham- 
mad Sam ^uri, 65 n 2, 

Zanzibar, “the Night, 621. 

Zanzibar, Sultan of, adopts Saiyyid 
as his regal title, 303 n 4. 

Znradrns, the river Sutlej, 23 n 3. 

Zarhj in Prosody, the last foot of the 
second hemistich, 606 n 4. 

Zard chohay turmeric, 173 n 2. 

Zarif, Mirzii Muhammad Hasan of 
I?fahiin, the Poet, 582 n. 

Zarh^ a herb used in dyeing clothes, 

17 ^ and'V^. 

Zeba,’t^ia^li^ of SuRan Sikandar ibn 
Sulf^ifti^ihlul Lodi, 412 n 2. 

Zend, ” o^‘ .thii: Zoroastrians, 394 
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?ia Barin. See under ?inu-d*Dm 
Barnl. 

?ia-i-Barni. See under ?iau*d-Dm 
Barni. 

the Persian poet, contemporary 
and panegyrist of Sulj:uu Malik 
§hah Saljuqi, 38 and n 4. 
J?iau-d-Dm, a court-servant of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Dm Khilji, 239. 

^iau-d-Din Barnnl, — or 
Ziau-d-Din Barin, author of the 
Tarli^4‘Firuz 8hdhl, 184 w 1, 
186 n 3, 188 nn 1, 4 and 5, 219 n 3, 
220 n 2, 221 n 1, 227 n 7, 230 n 1, 
247 n and nn 2 and 4, 248 nn 2, 6 
and8, SlOu. 1,311 w 5, 312 n 7, 314 
n 2, 316 n 7, 316 n 6, 320 n 6. 
Ziau-d-Din Khajandl al-FarsI, tho 
Poet ?iSI, 38 n 4. See under 
?iai. 

i?iaa-d-Dm Qa?I Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khil- 
ji, 288, 289, 290, 

Ziau-d-Din Tukili, — or 
Ziau-d-DIn Tulaki, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of tho Ghori dynasty, 69 and 
n 3. 

/?i!iu-l-Mulk Shamsu-d-Din Abu Rija, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 329 and n 13, 
331. 


^ikr, a religious ceremony) 610 and 
n 4. 

Zinjani, ShailA ^asan, a famous 
saint of Lahor, 383 and n 6. 

Zirak, a name of ‘Utarid (the planet 
Mercury), 630 and n 3. 

Zirak Khan, the Amir of SSmana, one 
of the Maliks of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 378, 379, 882, 384, 391, 396. 

Zirqin, name of a place in Khurasan, 
43 and n 3. 

Zodiac, signs of the, 76 n 2, 76. 

Zorawar Singh, Rao, also known as 
Rapar Sen, founder of the old city 
of Riiparl, 377 n 5. 

Z'U‘hakrain^ in prosody a lino of two 
metres, 246 n 2. 

Zubaidah Khatun. wife of Harunu-r- 
Rashld, 286, 287. 

Zuhrahy the planet Venus, 138 n 3. 

Zn-l-Faqar, — or 

Zu-l-Fiqar, famous sword of *A1I ibn- 
Abi Talib, 74 aud n 2, 76 n, 106 
n 6. 

Zu-l-Fiqar ghirwanl, Mir Saiyyid, a 
famous poet of Persia, 605. 

Zunndr, the belt or girdle worn by 
Christians or Magians, also tho 
Brahmanical thread, 609 and n 5. 

Zu-n-Nurain, title of ‘Usman the third 
^alifah, 69 and U 4* 





